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UT ERATim E. 

Gentrai Viao of lAttrature for 1803. 
VTTHILE we return our acknowledgements to 

▼ V the public for the very extensive patronage 
which, even in its first year, has been bestowed on 
our new attempt to introduce a regular Journal of 
Literature into this country j we cannot, peiiiaps, at 
the commencement of this new year, present any 
thing to our readers either more instructive or more 
entertaining, than a general view of what has been 
done in the Literary World during the course of the 
year eighteen hundred and three. We do not, in this 
view, intend to fill up our pages with a list of books 
and authors, and to recapitulate that catalogue which 
has already been so amply given in our different 
numbers \ nor do we mean to enter at length into 
the merits even of those authors who have brought 
forward something new, or improved what was al- 
ready known in the subjects of which they treat, a 
detail whl<;h furnishes materials for a number of suc- 
cessive reviews : the sketch we shall at present give, 
must of necessity be extremely general ; it must be 
confined to the general spirit, the general improve- 
ment or corruption apparent in those works, which 
during the last twelve months have issued from the 
press > and must rather exhibit the general impression 
which has been made on our own minds by the lite- 
rary works of that periods than the merits or defects 
of particular authors. 

Every one must recollect the eager competition, and 
bustle of pseparation which appeared in the literary 
World at Uie commencement of the last year. The 
return of peace, the removal of some burdensome 
taxes, and the long-interrupted intercourse which was 
opened anew with the Continent, seemed to have set 
free, and called into action, all the intellectual faculties 
of the nation. Authors of various descriptions who 
bad completed their works, and awaited the favour- 
able era of peace for their publication | soldiers who 
had returned from distant expeditions; historians wh9 
had been silently treasuring up the rapid events of die 
last war; travellers who had eagerly hastened, on the 
first conclusion of 'peace, to the capital of France to 
observe the effects of a twelve years revolution, and 
the rich spoils of so many countries — all eagerly 
pressed forward to communicate their information to 
an expecting Public. As the press was now become 

the vehicle for every species of intelligence, both in 
the most refined, and the most common arts of life, 
men of all descriptions were anxious, both for the 
take of fame and profit, to proclaim their merits by 
this diannei to the world ; and numerous periodical 
publications were prepared ro receive the essaya of 
those who bad not materials* or leisure to write a 
book. 
Nor were the booksellers backward to second this 
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general eagerness for literary speculation. In the re- 
turning fondness of men for the arts and habits of 
peace, and in the free intercourse again opened with 
foreign nations, they saw a prospect of at length reap- 
ing a harvest which had so often been blighteid by the 
storms of a long-protracted war. Authors received a 
liberal price for their productions, splendid editions of 
valuable works were undertaken, and literature pro- 
mised to be more widely diffused, more elegantly 
adorned, and genius more lit)erally rewarded than it 
had been in any age or nation. 

This happy prospect for Great Britain, and for the 
human species, was however of short continuance. ' 
The unceasing clamours of an ominous war-faction ,- 
at home, having infianoed to madness the inveterate 
hatred of the French ruler towards this country, while 
at the same time their false depreciation of our na- 
tional spirit, excited his hopes. Great Britain and 
France were again unexpectedly plunged into a war, 
whose pnly object and end appeared to be mutual de- 
struction. From the arts of peace^ the minds of our 
countrymen were suddenly turned to tlie defence of 
their lives and properties against threatened ruin; and 
amidst the hurry of military levies and exercises, the 
ingenious and splendid productions of the press were 
almost forgotten. The swarm of periodical publica- 
tions which had appeared at the commencement of 
the year, almost without exception, died away ; the 
attention of ingenious men was distracted from their 
pursuits, which were eitiier interrupted for the time, 
or altogether abandoaedj and the spirited booksellers 
who had risked so much in the cause of literature, 
found their new works and splendid editions left in 
heaps upon their shelves. 

Fortunately for the cause of knowledge and civili- 
zation, the general alarm has in some d^ree subsided. 
The force employed against us indeed continues daily 
to increase > but our means of repelling it increase la 
a much greater proportion; and the confidence aAing • 
from so great a part of the population being armed 
and disciplined, has again begun to give activity to 
those pursuits which can only flourish amidst a gene* 
ral sense of security. We trust that in the course o(. 
the present year, we shall have to call the public at-* 
lention to many literary performances of merit. 

Such has been the complexion of the times during 
this last year, and such the effects which public events 
have produced on the literary world. In viewing the 
works which have appeared in different branches, we 
find few of much consideration in Physich, and the 
sciences connected with it. The works which have ap- 
peared on the various branches of Physics, have becn^ 
mostly confined to detached parts of each branch. 
Niitural History has became a favourite topic of 
reading with the many, and the brilliant plates 
with which works of this nature may be adorned, 
have not been forgotten as incentives to purchasers ^ 

A 
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but a» the merits of the engraver aod printer are 
m those works roost conspicuous, they do not 
fall particularly Under otn- observation. The Tata* 
cm Brittwniea ci Mr. Montagu, has given a. 
very ample detail of the shells found in this island : 
and Mr. Lambert's Genw Pinus affords a most 
splendid treat to the lovers of Botany. We have 
also seen the elegant and ingenious pen of Mr. 
Playfair employed in defending the Huttonian System 
of Geology. In meckonUal philosophy. Dr. Small^ 
has with considerable success introduced the Astro- 
rtomical Discoveries of Kepler to the more particular 
acquaintance of his countryrnen; and the late Bishop of 
Clonfert's Analysis of the Principles of Nat ur al Phitoso- 
phy has been given to the public. In Chefmstry, although 
the science has been rapidly advancing, Uie books 
written have been necessarily few. To conduct ex- 
periments of magnitude with precision, and to obtain 
such a number of results as may afford a solid foun- 
dation for a general law, is the work of much time, 
much labour, as well as great information and talents. 
Yet in Chemistry it is by such arts alone that advances 
can now be made, as the enlightened geniuses who of 
late years have' applied to that science, have for ever 
banished from It that false mode of forming theories,, 
which substitutes the bewildering chimeras of fancy 
for the actual observation of facts which alone leads to 
truth. We must here caution our readers against 
supposing that the small number of the literary pro- 
ducfions marks a supineness in any branch of expe- 
rimental philosophy. We have already given reasons 
why any great advances must be slowly produced ; 
and it hds become' customary with men of science to 
publish, from time to time, the results of their labours 
in various periodical repositories of science, which, 
however vaJuable, cannot fall properly under the no- 
tice of a review. All that we can for some time ex- 
pect of large works on Experimental Philosephy, are 
cbllections from time to time of those facts which are 
successively ascertained. Of this sort we have last 
year received a valuable addition in Cavallo^s Elements 
of Natural and Erpcritnental Philosophy in four vols. 
Mr. Johnson has also collected the facts on Animal 
Chemistry^ in three volumes. The various experiments 
on Qalvamsm, have of late excited public attention, 
and given rise to publications of various sizes, which 
have not, however, thrown much light on this branch 
of science. 

The first volume of a very valuable work conducted 
by Dr. Hutton^Dr. Shaw, and Dr. R. Pearson, has also 
n>ade its appearance. It is an Abridgement of the Philo- 
suphii'ol Transactiotis of the Royal Society, and promises 
to prove a repository wl)ere every thing valuable in the 
scientific researches of this country will be contaiiied, 
free from those heaps of accumulated rubbish which 
would otherwise perplex and disgust the reader. 

A very important improvement in the science of 
Anatomy, has, in the course of the last year been 
proposed by Dr. Barclay. He has pubhshed the out- 
line of a new Nomenclature, fornsed on a regular plan, 
and deriving its appellations from fixed appearances,, 
instead of that confused and indefinite mass of terms 
by which the student of Anatomy has been so long 
obstructed and confounded. Dr. Barclay has, how^ 



ever, to conduct his nomenclature through a sjrstem 
of Anatomy, before it can be recdved as a substitute 
for the one at present in use. Tbe progress of the 
yetewuary Art baa called forth tour workris 6tm» 
^ratioe Atiatomy ; but this branch ia as- yet in ita 
infancy. 

The publications on Medicine are always as nu« 
merous as the diseases, and the theories of the diseases 
which present themselves. TEe Covhfpx has during 
thfs last year been the great animating, principla^ th^ 
many medical pamphlets which have issued Uoi 
the press. The efficacy of this great discovery seema 
now to be acknowledged in every quarter of the gjobe. 
The medical attendants of the inferior animals, havo 
also begun to communicate their useful discoveriet 
through the press j and the several new Systems of! 
Farriery, drc. which are produced, give room to ex- 
pect that man will not be the only anicpal about which 
the faculty differ. The large profits which a medicat 
practitioner may acquire with a little sprinkling of 
jknowledge joined to other qualifications, and the vast 
labour of reducing medicine to any thing like a 
science, has hitherto prevented any one from hazard- 
ing that attempt From the progress of chemistry^ 
anatomy, and physiology, we may however expect, 
important improvements in medicine. 

AGRicuLTURe, that solid source of national wealthi^ 
has latelv been much improved, in consequence of the 
discoveries made by several chemists and scientific 
farmers, and conununicated in a variety of pamphlets ^ 
and tlie othe^ useful' and ornamental arts have pro- 
duced a list of publications, which in a literary point 
of view do noi.reqplre particular notice. 

The Science of Mind, and the branches con- 
nected with it, open the widest field for literary abili- 
ties. The examination of the powers of the humaa 
mind, and the laws by which they are regulated, has, 
by Dr. Reid aod his followers, been, broi^ht dowi> 
from the vain regions of theory, and conducted on tha 
solid foundation of facts ascertained by experience*. 
While the mere speculations of fancy, supported by 
ingenious sophistry, with a veil of metaphysical jargon 
thrown over their defects, were received as actv^l ad- 
vances in this science, new systems of mental philo- 
sophy might every day be expected ta supersede those 
already in vogue. But when facts are required as the 
Cbundation of theories, and when terms are accurately 
defined and understood, every step most be taken with 
caution, and tlie advances must necessarily be slow. 
The number of books on this subject must therefi^ro 
diminish^ while their value must greatly increase. 

Theology has during the hisi year called fortb 
comparatively few writers. The violent attempts made 
to banish religion altogether out of the world, by a 
set ef men whpse vices made them willing to believe 
themselves atbebts, had previously been opposed with 
the greatest success and nearly subdued. That con* 
troversy between sects, which was once suc^ a prolific 
source of massy volumes, has given way to a milder 
and more rational spirit ; and men of superior geniua 
have found exercise for their talents in pursuits more 
within the reach of human comprehension. To free 
our systems of theology from those doubts and ob- 
scurities which overhang them, opens indeed a wide 
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feld for talenfs in the moat important object that can 
<iccxx^ the attention of man ; but it is only bjr can- 
did and patient investigation that tbis can be ejected ; 
tnd the mere repetition of what has already been a 
thousand times written and spoken can scarcely de- 
serve notice in a review of theological literature. 
During the course of tte last year, Mr. Bryant in his 
Observations on some Parts of Scripture, has shewn us 
the edifying example of a layman, continuing in his 
7f th year to advocate the cauje of Christianity with 
diligence and success. Marsh's defence of his Jij^ptt^ 
thesis on the Origin and Composition of the three first 
Comets, against a supposed attack of the Bishop of 
Oword, ba£ excited the attention of controversialists ; 
tnd In Mr. Sharpens ^nciful doctrine of the Greek 
irtide, which has been dexterously attacked by Mr. 
Gregory Blunt, we have an instance of an over-zea- 
lous friend injuring a good cause by false arguments, 
which it does not require for its support. With single 
•ermons of all descriptions, the greater portion indeed 
political, the press has of late overflowed. We can- 
not indeed suppose any of these will circulate much 
beyond the little rai>ge of friends or hearers, which 
perhaps was all that was intended when they were 
given to the press : One exception however requires 
to be made of the eloquent discourse of Mr. Hall on 
lihe Sen titnents proper to the present CfisU, which con- 
cludes in a strain of glowing eloquence that has rarely 
been surpassed. The volume of Sermons the most de- 
icrving of notice is that by Dr. Browne of Aberdeenj 
^t even here we fihd nothing particularly striking. 

The Laws of our country, and those who study 
them, are y^rly obliged to many diligent gentlemen 
who add an infinite variety of new cases and decisions 
to the stock already oh band. We say obliged to 
them; for the vast a»d itpperviable collection ca cpi- 
Dions and preced^ts, so rapidly accumulating, must 
one day comoel governoient, as it happened to Justi- 
nian, to find some means of cleansing the Aucean 
stable, if it is intended that the study of law should be 
at all practicable..* ^le inconvenience of this un- 
wieldy accumulation is indeed less felt by the nation, 
while the excellent institution of Juries, and the up. 
right conduct of our judges, which is daily reported 
to the public, remedy in a great degree the defecU of 
our code. , 

In Po LiTic AL SciEN CE sevcral works have appeared, 
and some of them bear the characteristics of a sound 
and just philosophy. No science has been less rescued 
from the follies of xandom speculation than politics. 
So much are the passions of men interested in the 
questions which arise ou this subject, that calm inves- 
tigation and candid discussion are rarely resorted to ; 
and to establish true principles is much less the object 
than to confound antagonists. Hence it is that amidst 
th6 general uncertainty which over-hangs poKtical 
Kience, theories of the most wild and extravagant 
nature have been successively written and admired; 
and to form systems of government and of political 
economy, have been the favourite recreations of leif 

• We mndtitmad that Government b at piesent emplajrtng some 
vsu Qntlenicii of abilities, to revise the statute ia^s, witb a view 
to tboi abfi^gmeot. Editor, 
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surely philosopher^, in all ages. The philosophicat 
views, of Xnrgot, and the clear, solid, and comprehen- 
sive principles of Smith in his Wealth of Nations, 
have indeed of late years turned the labours of politi- 
cal inquirers into a channel which may conduct 
them to useful and important truths. Tbe wild and 
unmeaning jargon intrcjduced during the French revo-^ 
lution into tvery thing which respects the nature and* 
actions of men, has indeed greatly impeded the pro- 
gress of rational inquiry. We now read, with minglej 
surprise and contempt, of the elforts which were made 
to banish common sense out of the world; yet wo 
should recollect that it is but eight or ten years since 
the Political Justice of Godwin was received by many 
people as a system actually intended to direct the ac- 
tiqns of men. We may also observe, on the other 
hand, that the abuse of free inquiry has produced 
many obstacles to the progress of political sciendbv 
An apprehension that the bonds of society were about 
to be torn asunder by the delusions of theorists, in- 
duced the peaceable and well-meaning to cling to 
their old habits, and even to those prejudices and 
abuses which time had interwoven with their ancient 
institutions. The advances of political science will 
by this means be rendered more slow, but at the same 
time we trust more solid. During the course of the 
last year, we have seen a work appear in ^hich the 
nature and progress of the English Constitution have 
been delineated with the hand of a master j and we 
account it a public loss to this empire, that the labours 
of Millar were interrupted by death t>efore their com- 
pletion. The Inquiries of Mai thus into population, 
and those of Brougham into the Colonial rolicy of .^ 
Europe, although not free from an inclination to spe- 
culate beyond what is warranted 'by facts, are in ge- 
neral conducted on trne philosophical principles^ and 
may be esteemed as considerable accessions to the 
science of political economy. Xh^ controversiaf 
pamphlets of our domestic parties, with wliich the 
press constantly teems, desen'e little attention 
from a literary review. Two, however, distinguished 
by the signature of the Near Obsener, and the reply 
of the More Accurate Observer, have acquired parti- 
cular celebrity from their being considered as the ma* 
nifestoes of the late and the present administration. 
The \oyai efifusions of all sorts to which the present 
circumstances of the country have given birth, are 
inanmevable. 

InFouTiCAL History, or History properly so 
called, the number of candidates for public favour have 
been numerous. Tbe British temper seems particularly 
well calculated to undertake that patient, grave, and 
persevering investigation which is necessary to' the 
composition of history ; and no country of modern 
times rivals Great Britain, either in the value or num- 
ber of her historians. The great events o( the pre- 
sent rei^j both at home and abroad, have naturally 
drawn iorth many pens to record them 5 the names of 
Biftset^ Adolphus, Wilson, Plowden, Coote, Ste« 
phens, and others, have swelled our literary catalogues 
qf Jast year. To detail the respective merits of these 
authors, is the work of particular reviews : we shall 
here make only a few observations which are mor^ w 
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less applicable to all of them. History , if intended 
. for any useful purpose, ought ever to be fitted for the 
instruction of those who are to act : and whether it 
be the historian's intention to develope the plans of 
statesmen, to trace the operations of a campaign, or 
to describe the private actions of individuals, it should 
be his endeavour so to select the facts on which every 
event turned, that each example he records should 
afford an useful lesson of experience. Those histo- 
rians who have done so to the most perfection, are 
justly raised to the highest share of reputation. The 
historians of the last year present few examples so 
finished as to be useful to any description of men. 
We hear of plans of statesmen, and resolutions of 
cabinets which fall as it were from the clouds, and 
again vanish like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
without leaving behind any trace by which they may 
be linked to the succeeding chapter of accidents. 
We read of battles having been fought, hundreds and 
thousands laid prostrate in the dust, a right wing vic- 
torious, and a left wing defeated ; but the general 
who should search in such histories for a lesson from 
experience, would learn little more than that a battle 
may be won on the Rhine and lost on the Danube. 
In the descriptions of individual characters, the pre- 
vailing mode is equally uninstructive : instead of 
seizing upon the peculiar features which mark the 
disposition of a man, and afibrd the key to his ac- 
tions, ' Ve usually find an inexplicable antithesis, or a 
collection of abstract terms which impress no distinct 
idea on the mind of the reader. 

These histories indeed bear the marks of being 
hastily composed ; and the contest seems to have been, 
not who should produce the best history, but who 
should anticipate his competitors. The narrative of 
recent events is always in danger of being crowded 
with details of no interest or use to posteritv : in 
this age, where documents so much aboana, and 
where the state of parties and the opinions of states- 
men are so widely known by the publication of the 
parliamentary debates, historians load their pages with 
the opinions and characters of men, unimportant in 
the general picture of the times, and certainly to be 
forgotten by posterity. Such is the influence of all 
these causes, that we can look npon the histories of 
the last year in no other light than as narratives of 
that species known in France by the name of Memoires 
pour servir a rHistoire, 

We cannot close our ebservatioos on the histories 
of last year, without remarking one abuse which 
seems rather on the increase. It is an idea strongly 
impressed on every man who sits down to write 
a history at present, that this species of composition 
demands a certain gravity and dignity of style. It 
does not however seem to be understood, that in the 
best historians, these qualities of the expression, 
arise solely from the depth and magnitude of the 
thought. Hence it is that we have simple narrative 
perpetually overloaded, and rendered dull and tedious 
by an overflow of those foot-and*a-half words (as 
Horace terms them,) which by their lofly sound 
^rve only the more to expose the emptiness of the 
matter. To render history dignified and elevated by 
such means, is l^ke thinking to make an uneducated 



booby a grave and learned judge, by means of wrap* 
ping him up in the wig and gown of his lordship of 
the King's Bench. 

There is a species of mixod composition, which 
along with geographical and topographical descriptions, 
contains likewise the manners and history of a parti- 
cular people. Since the communication between the 
difierent parts of the world has been opened, this 
species of^ writing has become very general, and if 
well executed is equally entertaining and instructive. 
Voyages, travels, tours, letters, are daily issuing from 
the press, and along with novels, form the great 
topic of popular reading. The renewed communica- 
tion with the continent, during the summer of 1802, 
has proved a most fruitful topic for travellers ; yet 
although something is to be learnt from all of them, 
the work entided, Paris as it Was, and as it Is, per- 
haps most deserves to be noticed for its composition 
and interesting materials; although we must enter 
our protest against the partial spirit in which it is 
written. Translations of the 2d volume of Pallas*8 
travels in the Crimea, and Golberry*8 in Africa, have 
been given to the British public. A very happy exam- 
ple, set to civil and military ofiScers by the French, 
of describing those scenes where ^they have acted 
or been stationed by government, has been imitated 
by some of our ofiScers. Besides Sir Robert Wilson's 
narrative of the expedition in Egypt, other officers 
have, though not very happily, attempted descriptions 
of that scene of warfare j and Mr. Wittman in his 
account of the miiitaiy embassy, has added many 
interesting particulars of the state of the Turkish em- 
pire. Percival*s account of our newly acquired pos- 
sessions in Ceylon, has been received with approba- 
tion. Dallas's history of the Maroons contains much 
curious information. 

Topographical History has of late been much 
and most justiy encouraged. All the counties of Eng- 
land will soon have their respective historians. Pol- 
whele has this year described Cornwall at great length. 

Biography is a spedes of literature equally agree- 
able to readers of every description ; and its materials 
rise up in a continual and inexhaustible succession. A 
hasty and careless mode of composition, a deficiency in 
those facts which mark the character, and an extreme 
negligence in tracing its pr^ress and features, are 
almost the universal defects of^our present biographi- 
cal sketches. It is here, that the most useful lessons 
of action ought to be found ; but the rapid biographers 
of the age seem anxious to write what may be bought, 
without regarding the secondary consideration of 
utility. From this mass of crude and insipid made- 
up books, we must except the life of Reid by Mr. 
Stewart. Yet even here we have to regret the want 
of private anecdote j and this performance, however 
we may admire the composition, is chiefly valuable 
f6r the view which it contains of Reid's philosophical 
opinions. 

It has of late become very much the vogue to chase 
out some distinguished personage, whose life may 
serve as a sort of cenaent to connect the anecdotes and 
incidents of the times in which he lived. Of this 
mixture of history with biography, Godwin's Life of 
Chaucer, (of which a review is given in the following 
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part of i^ Number) it the largeat specimen that has 
appearedin the 0Qiai:as of last year. Another species 
which more properly 'falls under the denomination of 
biography, is the publication of private letters, con- 
nected perhaps by short narratives, to prevent the 
thread of the story from being broken. The life of 
Cowper, by Hayley, is a work of this sort ; and (how 
muoE soever we disapprove her observations on them) 
the world is obliged to Miss Williams for the private 
correspondence of Louis XVL The public has lately 
been presented with a collection of the letters and 
other pieces of the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, some of which had never before appeared 
in print. There is nothing in general, which can give 
a better opportunity of understanding a man*s private 
character than those letters be never meant for the pub- 
lic eye } but over-officious friends would do well to re- 
collect that bv their cares in preserving to the world these 
fragments, they often expose weaknesses which might 
otherwise have been buried in oblivion. We are ^so 
compelled by the collections of letters lately produced, to 
zemark in a particular manu'sr, that the unselected cor- 
respondence, not only of obscure individuals, but even 
of public characters, unless their private habits be in- 
.teresdng, are equally tedious and uninstructive. 
/ In WORKS OF FANCY, thelast year has by no means 
been fortunate. Novels, plays, and poems indeed, 
'> appear in as rapid succession as — the streameraof the 
northern ligl^ts, we would say, were it not improper 
to compare with this brilliant meteor those unlustrous 
productions that do not even flash before they disap- 
pear from the sight for ever. The novels of the pre- 
sent day indeed serve the end of their creation ; they 
bring a little money into the pockets of the writers, 
and enable .the proprietors of circulating libraries to 
fill up their shelves at a cheap rate. And did their 
whole effects stop here, we should pass them over 
most willingly in the silence to which they are speedily 
consigned : but a severer censure ought to attend the 
consequences which we daily see flowing from them, 
in misleading the imaginations and corrupting the af- 
fections of those young men and women, whose pa- 
rents are not sufficiently careful in directing their 
tastes and strengthening their moral principles. In- 
stead of affbrding pictures of real life, and useful les- 
sons for its conduct, the novels which have disgraced 
the press of last year, exhibit a meagre story, spun 
out into four or five wide-printed volumes, interspersed 
with a few improbable incidents to keep up the inte- 
rest, embellished with some florid bombast known by 
the name of poetical description, and garnished 
throughout with that sentimental jargon which serves 
to debauch and fritter away all the better feelings of 
the young and. thoughtless. Madame de Stacl's 
Delphine, from the rank of the authoress and the 
superior extravagance of the performance, stands 
conspicuous among the novels of last year. We should 
earnestly wish tliat female performances of this sort 
were ever known in this country only by translations j 
nor can we account it a sutiicienl excuse for the pros- 
titution of our country-women s talents, that their 
novels are usually too great nonsense to produce any 
effect either good or bad. < 

With regard to our theatrical ycfformances, little 
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of them comes under the observation of a literary 
reviewer ; but that litde gives us no cause to regret 
thaC it is not more. To rehearse and perform legiti- 
mate tragedy and comedy is too great a labour for the 
performers who enjoy the monopoly of our theatrical 
amusements. Ve/uclee are found ^ n\uch moxe 
mana^able commodity ; and if the author can derive 
considerable profits from his vehicle^ why should he 
toil at a more finished performance, which will most 
probably be left on his hands } We hav^ this last je^x 
had vehicles of all descriptions } vehicles for .music, 
for action, for situation ; nay every actor has bad his 
vehide for that talent in which he imagines himself 
most to excel : while the meagre skeleton that comes 
to us through the press, makes the country reader 
wonder how a London audience shoujd be aty^cted 
and pleased by what presents to him nothing more 
than a few ill-arranged and affected expressions intef- 
spersed with abundance of stage directions. As the 
comedy of John Bull has been given to. the world only 
through a pirated edition, we shall merely observe 
with regard to it, that it is a pity the manager should 
buy off the publication of any piece that has preten- 
sions to nature or humour. 

Of the Poetry of last^ear, we can enumerate only 
some characteristics; the reader will find examples 
for himself in any poem of the period which may 
fall into his hands. The strong bent which the. minds 
of men have of late years taken towards experimental 
philosophy, has induced men of poetical genius to 
attempt adorning these topics witli the garland of the 
muse. The possibility of the attempt we shall not at 
present question ; but must observe that the languago 
of science b^ng chosen merely for its precision^ 
without any regard to melody or idiom, makes the 
most grotesque appearance imaginable . amidst the 
glowing sentiments and language of poetry | while 
the results of experimental philosophy, which are ol>- 
tained by separating and classifying groupes of fact^ 
must be again mingled and confoundedf before they 
can be formed into the new associations of faiicy. 
Dr. Darwin perceiving these stubborn obstacles, eiir 
deavoured to surmount them by personifying all nature^ 
and making plants and minerals, as well as abstract 
qualities of all sorts, talk and act like (whimsical) 
men and women. Ttie identity of species jand quali- 
ties was thus indeed preserved to those who would 
undertake the task of decyphering these stranger than 
mythological fables ; but instead of adorning science 
and renderiag men enamoured of her, the poem waa 
pleasing only so long as science kept out of sight -, for 
as soon as Tetradynamia^ or any other . equally res- 
pectable father of a botanic family made his appear- 
ance in propria pcrwna, the delusion vanished, and 
the reader was suddenly transported from a crowded 
assembly of gay and splendid pei:sonage8, to the dry 
and uiicouth catalogues of Linnseus* The perpetual 
personification of herbs and elements, was also too 
shocking to the common-sense of grown up persons, 
however probable it might appear to thCvphUosophy 
of Darwin, which taught him that a cod-fidh migbf 
in the ordinary course of things, obtain the form and 
qualifications of a counsellor of state* Ono might 
have hoped that the well-executed ridicule of ^ 
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I,(}Tfi fsf fnc Trttwi^trs w^ovM have opened his eye* to 
llie folly of his endless personifications, but his posthu- 
mous work The Temple of Arr/wir; which appeared 
In the coarse of last year, presents another iustnnce 
of a gentot capabte of excdling both as a poet and a 
philosopher, ytt wo led astray by a perverted imagina- 
tion, that his labours serve only to corrupt the taste 
and confound the judgment. If the Temple of Nature 
teatty do bdong to tnat goddess, we must Conclude 
that she reckons it too fine to be inhabited, for certain 
it is, we are able to discover scarcely any trace of her 
footsteps on its tbfeshold. 

The superior genius of Darwin, has made us select 
him a« an example of errors we would expose, and 
which a numerous tribe of imitators are daily propa- 
gating. Nor has he been less successfiil in hastening 
the corruption of the poetic stt/le, A sickly aversion 
to the smallest appearance of ruggedness and uncouth- 
ncss in the versification, has for some time been grow- 
ing on the public taste -, and our late importations of 
German sentiment, so much in unison with soft and 
mellifiuous periods, have hastened the banishment of 
all obstinate ideas which might obstruct the uninter- 
rupted flow of modulation. This improvement has 
been greatly facilitated by a new species of expletive. 
The do*s and ditfi of Giieen AnneV days are indeed 
wholly banished; but their room^ and much more 
than their room, is occupied by an exhaustlcss flood 
of sonorous epithets. By means of these new exple- 
tives, the fortunate pott is enabled, without much 
thouehf or talent, to prolong a poem to any given 
length, without adding an idea -, it also enables him 
to smooth away, every appearance of harshness in his 
lines, and to produce such exact and melodious 
rhymes^ thai for pa|es together^ nothing appears to 
disturb Ae repose of the reader *' slurolSring near." 
Tt is by nieans of these convenient expletives that 
X>arwtn contrives to round and acaimulate that endless 
4ow of smooth lines, with which he enwraps his 
imaginary personages ; nor has a single poem of any 
length appeared in the course of last year that does 
not owe much of its length and smoothness to the 
same expedients. 

We cannot close our general view of the literature 
of 180J, without remarking one most corrupt abuse 
that has during that period much encreased in the 
literary wortd. We allude to those crude scraps of 
celebrated authors which are ushered into the light, 
distinguished by the termination ana. Among the 
light and frivolous authors which swarm at Paris, it 
became customary to collect anecdotes, fragments, 
excerpts^ kc. of all denominations, unconnected by 
any natural association, and without diligence in the 
author to arrange and digest them. These crude 
Materials were> for a trifling price, put into the hands 
ef a booksdler, and soon appeared under some deno- 
mination common to the subject matter, with the 
addition of the termination ana. Thus among others 
were produced Robespierriana, Bohapartiana, and one 
still better defined, Jtiniana. This fashion having 
been transported to London, soon became the subject 
of imitation. Needy men, without talents or infor- 
mation, found it convenient to procure a small sum 
tf flQcnqr )^j dilapidating our most esteemed authors j 
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and already hsn*e Swlfl, Addboii, atid oHm revered 
geniuses, appeared before the pobHc in shreds anA 
patches, with an igoomitiious ana tacked to their 
names. Nothing can. be nrore injurioas to the fern* 
of an author, than thus to mangle Ms writings, and 
deal them out- to readers in detached morsels \ and 
unless parents and teachers strictly guard against the 
rising generation acquiring & taste for sudi firivolous 
and unprofitable reading, we may expect soon to find 
the true spirit of our best authors forgotten, and their 
names only known from their ana\. 

In this general review we have comprehended most 
of the works translated from other languages, as weU 
as tliose which have originally appeared in our own. 
A translation oi Plato; by Mr. Taylor, which hai 
just appeared, will be a valuable present to the public, 
if the merit of the translation corresponds with the 
be^auty of the work, which is handsomely printed i|i 
five quarto volumes. - 

Among the new editions of celebrated authors illus- 
trated by the labours of ingenious men, we in par- 
ticular remark an edition ot the British Essayists, bj 
Mr. Chalmers, in which he has introduced some ex^ 
planatory notes and several prefaces abounding with 
learning and information. 

The superb editions of our most eminent British 
authors in prose ifnd verse, which are daily issuing 
from the press, would demand our highest applause. 
If they were in truth a tribute of respect paid t6 
genius : but when we see the same superb decorations 
prostituted to the most trivial and insipid performances, 
we are apt to utter a fervent.wish that these fine edi- 
tions be not wholly designed for those who may admire 
their appearance too much to sully them by use. 

a 



REVIE W OF B OOKS. 

Ufe ofGeqfrty Chaucer, the earfy Enghsh Poet ) in-* 
cfuding Memoirs of his near Friend and Kinsmaa 
John of Gmmt, Vuke of Lancaster j 'with Sketches 
of the Manners, Opinions and Literature of England, 
m the Fourteenth Century, Two Volumes, ^to. 
R. Philips. 

The notoriety which Mr. Godwin has acquired by 
his publications, as various in subject as in size^ na- 
turally attracts considerable attention to whatever ap- 
pears under his name. Report has caused the Life of 
Chaucer to be looked upon as a favourite child^ as a 
work which has particularly occupied tlie industry of 
the author ; and men have been anxious to know what 
could be snid about a period that has not hitherto been 
considered as n promising subject for literary labour. 
Of the contents and merits of this work we shall at- 
tempt to give a representation, without allowing, if 
possible, the former reputation or principles of the 
author, in any degree, to influence our minds : prin- 
ciples may without blame be modified and altered 
by experience ; and to appreciate works by tiie former 
reputation of the author is an error of the public, which 
has fatally obstructed the exertions and improvement 
of the most eminent literary talents. 

Biography may be divided into two classes : the one 
details to us the actions, sentiments, and circumstances 
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of an ioclividaa]. with a view to give w a full picture 
of his cbsracter and sitoation ; me other, taking the 
history of an individual merely as a link to connect a 
series of events or opinions, makes him at all times 
subservient to this main purpose, and when he ap- 
pears, it is evident he Is made to do so, not so much 
for his own sake as to suit the occasions of the author. 
F'rora the former species, we become acquainted with 
tSe motives which influence, and the conseouences 
which follow the actions of mankind ; apd whatever 
be the rank, talents, or reputation of the character de- 
scribed, a well' written' account of him is always en- 
tertaining and instructive, if he has either said or done 
any thing that deserves to be recorded. The second 
species of biography does not so much respect the 
diaracter as the situation of the individual ; if he has 
founded a system of philosophy, the opinions of that 
system may be detailed in bis life ; if he has com- 
manded the armies of his country, the general history 
of the wars in which he has borne a conspicuous part, 
iQay be properly incorporated with his own history ; 
the poet, the l^islator, the artist, who have made any 
striking advances in their respective pursuits, may very 
prc^rly have their lives selected as the connecting 
link in the history of these pursuits at the period when 
they flourished. The more prominent the figure, the 
better it is adapted for this purpose -, for the mind re- 
volts at seeing the actions or opinions of more illustrious 
men placed in the train of an individual comparatively 
obscure. Nor is it doing a less violence to our usual 
atsociatioMs, to drag forcibly into the life pf an indi- 
vidual, tilings quite foreign to those pursuits in which 
he obtained eminence : to comprehend a history of 
our civil wars in the life of the poet Milton, or to in- 
troduce into the life of Sir Isaac Newton an a^pount 
of the state of poetry at the period when he lived, ap- 
pears at once absurd ; we snould look into their lives 
for one species of Information, and we should be dis- 
appointed and chagrined to find another of an entirely 
cu&rent nature. Toavoid what so evidently shocks the 
association of ideas, writers, who have been particularly 
attached to the form of biography, and who wished to 
introduce under it a greater number of circumstances 
than could well be associated with the description of 
any private individual, have chosen the life of the 
PrUce or public Governor as the connecting link of 
circumstances which happened during his administra- 
tion. A public Governor occupies in a country nearly 
the same situation as in this species of biography 5 he 
is the great connecting link to which the eyes of the 
whole society are turned } we do not associate the idea 
of his life with any particular species of pursuit, nor 
are we surprised to nnd interwoven with it any trans- 
action of the country and age in which he lived. 

The Life qf Chaucer evideutlv belongs to the species 
of biography we have just been describing : the circum- 
stances nK)re particularly relating to himself occupy 
a comparatively small part of the work : he is chosen 
as the connecting link in a description of the manners, 
literature, and various other circumstances of the times 
in which he lived. In adhering to thii design, how- 
ever, Mr. Godwin has had many diflBculties to contend 
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nections are for the roost part only obscurely guessed 
at from the hints which casually occur in his poenns j 
and even of the little handed down to us concerning 
him, there is scarcely one circumstance which has not 
been disputed. Chaucer is also kaown merely as the 
tarlif English poet : and therefore to connect, by any 
thing like a natural association, the history of the re- 
ligion, military pursuits, and civil government of his 
times, with the events of his life, required no small 
share of ingenuity and pains. To obviate this diflEicuUy 
Mr. Godwin has adopted a plan in some degree new : 
instead of employing Chaucer s life to connect the va- 
rious circumstances of which he treats, it is his aim 
to make every other subject appear introduced with a 
view to throw light on the sentimenU and actions of 
that poet. When it is intended to discover what were 
the early associations of ideas in the mind of Chaucer, 
Mr. G. tliinks himself perfectly well entitled to intro^ 
duce for this purpose a description of every thing the 
poet had seen or might have seen, every transaction in 
which he might have been engaged, or of which he 
might have heard by report. The state of religion, 
of architecture, of public amusements, of the city of 
London, during the period of his youth, might all 
liave influenced the formation of his mind, and these 
topics are therefore attached to this part of his hisiorv j 
and in the same manner whatever might have i»utri- 
buted in the progress of his life to alter his sentiments, 
conies successively under review. 

This plan of biography, considering it on general 
principles, seems extremely objectionable. It indeed 
presents to the view a general picture of what tuight 
have influenced the formation of the individual's mind, 
but discovers nothing of what actually did influence* 
it. When we consider tliat of the numerous surround- 
ing objects every man directs his attention to some one 
more than another, when we reflect that scarcely twa 
men are to be found on whom these objects make the 
same impression, we must be convinced that to give 
a general description of what any man midit have seea 
or heard, produces no distinct idea of what really in- 
fluenced his mind. It is the province of legitimate 
biography to ascertain this latter point, and thus to 
discover the circumstanced which distinguish a maa 
from the rest of his species. Without such informa- 
tion, to present the reader wi|h a general view of con- 
comitant circumsunces, serves only to bewilder him, 
and render him liable to error : he has to guess which 
of them really influenced the mind of the object of his 
enquiry ; and if he should happen to guess wrong, the 
biographer is directly chaigeable with giving him false- 
ideas of human motives and actions. But the author 
of the Life of Chaucer does not leave the reader to th» 
dangerous dilemma of guessing ', he takes that risque 
upon himself j and accordingly, through a great part 
or the work, whenever Chaucer appears; it is for thi» 
purpose oi shewing what impressions such and sucb 
circumstances prolwbly produced on hit mind. We 
do not blame Mr. G's. industry for not ebtaining more 
complete information ^ we believe he has done ntarl/. 

I all in any man*s power for this purpose : but when h# 
saw that time had destroyed almost every document 
from which distinct information Gould be entractp^ir 
he should not have eked out hia leafi^ matttieiii b^ 
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suggestions of fancy, and then held out thfs>^flfspring 
ot imagination to the world as an actual nanative of 
the Life of Chaucer. We must also take tlie liberty 
to say, that the principal tigurc appears to us dispro- 
portionate to the ornaments wiih which it is sur- 
rounded. Allowing all due reputation to Chaucer for 
whate\-er fs certainly known concerning hira, allowing 
him to have introduced a taste for original Knglish 
poetry, and to have been the favourite of princes, still 
we are not a little astonished to find law, religion, 
courts, statesmen and soldiers, starling up on every 
side, and all for the sole ostensible purpose of influ- 
encing this early poet's mind. We admire tlie curious 
and splendid machinery of that age; but we are sur- 
pised and half indignant at the purposes to which it 
is applied. 

We have stated the impression left on our minds by 
the plan oi Mr. Godwin's work : it is a question in a 
great measure distinct from that of the execution. We 
have been the more particular in stating our reasons 
against the plan he has pursued, as from the prevalence 
of a taste for this mode of biography, we might soon 
expect to sec this department of literature intirely lose 
its character, and the IJfc of a man brought to signify, a 
collection of whatever happened in his time, whether 
he was interested in the^efrcumstances or not. 

To analyse the wpck^is the best method of enabling 
our readers to judge for themselves in what manner 
Mr. Godwin has executed his plan. In the preface, 
(which by the way is divided into sections in order to 
suit the iVittering taste of the age) the author givea as 
his own ideas of his work. Eye^ry writer may be al- 
lowed to invite attention by magnifying in some degree 
the object of his labours ; particularly a biographer 
who, as in the present instance, proposes to exalt his 
subject above the rank he bears in the ordinary opinion 
of mankind : yet with all these' indulgences we cannot 
but be startled at the first sentence of the preface ; 
" TTie two names which do greatest honour to the 
annals of English literature, are those of Chaucer and 
of Shakspeaire.** That Chaucer was a wonderful poet 
when we consider the times in which he lived, no man 
will dispute ; but to enthrone him above Milton and all 
the other splendid geniuses who have adorned our lite- 
rature both in prose and verse, is an hyperbole of ra- 
ther inauspicious aspect at the commencement of a 
work. Mr. G. further informs us, that " no one 
man in the history of human intellect ever did more 
than was effected by the single mind of Chaucer.** 
•' The first and direct object of this work is to erect a 
monument to his name, and, as far as the writer was 
capable of doing it, to produce an interesting and 
amusing book in modern English, enabling the reader 
who might shrink from the labour of mastering the 
phraseology of Chaucer, to do justice to his illustrious 
countryman." As a secondary object of hl« plan, he 
•ays, that "if the knowledge of contemporary objects 
it the biography of Chaucer, the converse of the pro- 
position will ako be true, and the biography of Chau- 
cer will be the picture of a certain portion of the 
literary, political, and domestic history of our coan- 
tiy. ^ The person of Chaucer may in this view be 
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the otherwise disjointed partieulan with which the 
canvas is diversified." The propriety of this arrange- 
ment we have already considered. 

Mr. G. complains of the meagre and dry details 
which are usually given to the world by antiquaries, 
and states it to have been his wish in this work " to 
carry the workings of fancy and the spirit of philoso- 
phy into the investigation of ages past.** He con- 
gratulates himself on having made many discoveries by 
resorting to the national repositories in which our an- 
cient records are preserved \ a method of investigation 
he says almost entirely neglected by Mr. Tyrwhitt, the 
last editor of Chaucer. The full result of these 
labours however, he has not been permitted to give to 
the public, as the bookseller assnred him that two 
volumes in quarto were as much as the public would 
allow the title of his book to authorise. He assures 
us also of a v^ry material point, that no reference has 
been trusced without actually inspecting the book to 
which it was made. 

The preface is followed by a dissertation on the 
date of Chaucer*s birth, the usual date assigned to 
which is 1328. In a deposition however made by the 
poet in a disputed case of chivalry in 1386', he states 
himself to be forty years and upwards, whereas ac- 
cording to the commonly received date of his birth, 
he must then have been fifty-eight years of age. 
After some reasonings on both sides, Mr. G. declares 
in favour of the received chronolo^. Indeed^ as he 
confesses, the new computation, u admitted, would 
destroy the whole fabric of the poefs education and 
early pursuits. 

llie date of Chaucer's birth was first assigned to the 
year 132i by Mr. Specht, from comparing the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb in Westminster Abbey, which states 
that he died in 1400, with the accounts given br 
Leland of the timet when be fioorished. The place 
of his nativity is assigned to the city of London, from 
a passage in his works where he speaks of it as exciting 
in him that enthusiasm which all creatures feel towards 
their native spot. The inferences drawn from tliis 
passage are, that he also spent his early years in 
London, and that he was the son of a merchant. 
This latter inference Mr. G. assures us is somewhat 
plausible : there are few hypotheses so ridiculous as 
not to have this claim, at leasts on our belief. The 
mention of I/>ndon gives occasion to introduce a 
history of that city, its flourishing state under the 
Romans, its decay under the Saxons, its recovery 
under the Norman kings ; its rapid increase of popu- 
lation, and the wealth of its citizens, some of whom 
in the days of Chaucer, were able to give sumptuous 
entertainments to kings. 

Chaacer*s probable initiation in letters in the city 
of London, introduces an account of the state of 
literature in that age. Learning had in a considerable 
degree recovered from the barbarism of the dark ages ; 
the Norman race of kings were scholars themselves 
and the patrons of learning. Travellers had, under 
Henry I, begun to import the learning of the Saracens 
from the east : several popular histories were translated 
or composed^ and eagerly received. Literature, how- 
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itition» which^ iiowever^ wat^ now on the decline. 
Hie discredit into which the £nglish langus^ had 
fallen in consequence of the introduction of a foreign 
tongue by the Norman invaders^ prevented any works 
of literature from being written in qiu: vernacular 
idiom. In London, however, in spite of all these 
obstacles, learning was cultivated with considerable 
success : it contained in the times of Henry II. thrte 
public schools, besides many private seipinaries, in 
which the arts of logical disputation, the elements of 
grammar, and exercises in verse, formed the principal 
topics of education. Although London had probably, 
by Chaucer's time, declined in these characteristics of 
an university, by the rising reputation of Oxford and 
Cambridge, ye^ it probably still retained nsany of its 
schools; and, inferring from his mercantile birth that 
(3iaacer was not educated according to the custom of 
those days, as a page to some of the nobility, Mr. G. 
pictures to himseif the poet daily resorting to one of 
the seminaries ai the metropolis, and there doubtkss 
becoming acquainted with the favourite Roman au- 
thors of the day. The poets of the Augustan age 
were then deserted for the florid writers of later times ; 
and Greek literature was unknown. 

Among the other early studies of Chaucer, our au- { 
tbor thinks it can scarcely be questioned that romance 
was a favourite species of reading; and hence he 
takes occasion to elucidate the origin of romance, 
and its concomitant circumstances. Romance arose 
in the twelfth century from chivalry which prevailed 
19 the eleventh century; and the origin of the latter 
is to be refened to the feudal system which was es- 
lablisbed in its most perfect form two centuries be- 
fore. In the description of the feudal system which 
aaooeed8> nothing new is added by Mr. Godwin to the 
UxKirs of former inqnirers* In the days of Chaucer, 
lie observes, this system was already a ruin, but its 
effects on society are conspicuous even in our days. 

Romance was a record of the adventures of persons 
educa t ed in those arts and habits of diinkiog, which 
arose from the spirit of chivahy^ when eV^^appeal 
was made to the sword> and when feats of prowess 
wem accoanted the noblest of human actions. A 
thousand superaatond and impossible ornaments, 
which were, however, allowed by the ignorance of the 
age, were intermingled with the narrative. Romances 
at first consisted of songs for festivals, and were ac- 
companied with instrumental rausic« Their origin is 
referred by oor author to the Runic and Scandinavian 
Scalds. While poetiy was blended with the pagan 
iQjtbology> it was. gloomy and obsc«re 5 and it was 
not till Gfafialiamty bad t>roken this connection, that 
the compositfons of the minstrel became sportful, and 
the great source of pleasure in every scene of festivity. 
Minstrels were yet in their highest reputation in the 
days of Chaucer. 

It is a characteristic of the old romance, that it 
gives the maoners and adventures of chivalry to per- 
sQoages drawn even from the remotest periods of 
Greece and Rome.. Cbarlemagne, Emperor of the 
West, and Arthur, king of Britain, with their fol- 
loweft, were the subjects of the two first romances of 
tteie. A grand prose narrative on the imaginary feats 
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of the former against the Saracens In Spain wh com« 
posedi OS tradition has it, by Turpin, archbishop of 
RheiOMi in the year 1100| and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth discovered in a convent a fabulous history of 
the kings of Britain^ from the Trojan Brutus down* 
wards. Waoe, and Benoit de St. Marc wrote their 
romances in the reign of Henry II. and to Wace, the 
origin of romance, strictly so called, may be ascribed. 

This subject being exhausted, Chaucer again ap- 
pears. Our author justly asserts the importance of 
proper religious impressions in our early years; and 
concUides that the poet could not fail to be early in* 
structed in whatever was regarded as ^' seemly, decent, 
and venerable:** and thus an opportunity is afforded 
of introducing a description of the Roman Catholic 
religion in the middle ages* The decay of this im- 
mense fabric, Mr. G. ascribes to the unfortunate re* * 
suit of the crusades. These expeditions '' were at"* 
tended indeed with the utmost brilliancy and astonish* 
ment; they propagated a sentiment almost beyond 
the powers and the sphere of the human mind. But« 
this very circumstance was pregnant with ruin : they 
•stretch^ too vehemently the religious nerve in <to 
soul of man ; and their ultimate <kfeat recoiled with 
fatal effect to plague their inventors.*' Uiiless this 
religious nerve means the abject dread of something 
unknown, which we call superstition, we must owv 
jourselves at a loss to explaio it : if our author Cleans 
jto assert that these terrors were much dissipated on 
discovering the fallacy of the Pope's pretensiens by 
the result of the crusades^ we allow the truth of the 
observation | but there were ma^j other circumstanoea 
in the state of European nations and the natural pro- 
gress of the. human mind, which tended infinitely 
more to the overthrow of the Roman Catholic relig^on^ 
than the bad success of the crusades. 

The strong and permanent hold which the Ronuui 
Catholic religion gained on the minds of men, God- 
win attributes chiefly to its so forcibly addressing tho 
senses. '* Religion,*' he observes, *' is nothing, if it 
be not a sentiment and a feeling:*' we may add, 
•—that if it be nothing nu>re than a sentiment and a 
feeling, it is not religion. Unless the grounds of be* 
lief be ascertained, unless the understanding be in* 
formed and convinced, unless devotion proceeds from 
rational motives, it may be passion, it may be feeling, 
it may be the tremors of the religious nerve, but it 
cannot be ''piety towards God, or love towards man." 
By Mr.. Godwin's calculation the most ignorant and 
abject bigot, prostrated before a piece of tlie true 
cross, during what he emphatically terms the *' reii- 
gious ages," was infinitely more possessed of real 
fleligion, than the enlightened christian of the nine* * 
teenth century who founds his belief on conviction^i 
and worships God in spirit and in truth. If we esii- . 
mate Religion by Mr. G's scale; the d^ree of iqH • 
pression produced on the* senjtes by its external cere* 
monies, we shall look up»ft the reformed religion as a 
very ht^ and inefiicient worship indeed 1 the Roman «. 
Cadioiic, with all its appendages of images and {nio* 
eessioOfi, will rise higher in the scale y but the pagan 
faith which made a man see in every, tree, shrub, and 
rock, the habitation of some god or dpaxau, who h^ 
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immediate power to favour or torment him, was ihc 
most substantial religion of all. Whether by this 
scheme of religion, Mr. G. wishes us to get back 
again as quickly as possible to the solid idolatry c^our 
German ancestors, or whether by shewing that reli- 
gious impressions are strongest when men are most 
barbarous aiKi ignorant, and that they grow weaker as 
men improve in civilizatioo, he does not rather mean 
to infer, that as society advances, the religious neixe 
will become less and less susceptible, and at last cease 
to vibrate at all — ^we leave to our readers to determioe. 
After the ideas of Religion with which eur author has 
act out, we need not wonder he proceeds to cele- 
brate and adorn with all the fairest colotirs of Ibncy 
tke various appendages of the popish worship. The 
religious edifices and processions, the m6na8terie8 and 
convents, the masses for the dead, auricular confes- 
sion, and days of abstinence are successively set forth 
In the most attractive form : extreme unction, indeed, 
does not meet with the same favour, being considered 
AS stretching too violently the rdigious nerve. To 
enable our readers to judge of the sentimental style 
wbiah Mr. Godwin affects on this occasion, we ex- 
tract the following eulogium of masses for the dead : 
•' When I have lost a dear friend and associate, my 
friend is not dead to me. The course of nature may 
be abrupt, but true affection admits of no breaks. I 
f till se« my friend j I still talk to him. I consult him 
in every arduous question : I study in every difficult 
proceeding to nlt)uld my conduct to his inclination 
and pleasure. Whatever assists this beautiful pro- 
pensity of the mind, will be dear to every feeling heart. 
In saying masses for the dead, I sympathise with my 
friend. I believe he is anxious for his salvation; I 
utter the language of my anxiety. I believe that he 
is passing through a period of trial and purification ; 
I also am sad. It appears as if he were placed be- 
yond the reach of my kind offices ; this solemnity 
iiHice again restores to me the opportunity of aiding 
him. The world is busy and elaborate to tear him 
from my recollection ; the hour of this mass revives 
the thought of him in its tenderest and most awful 
form. My senses are mortified that they can no 
Jonger behold the object of their cherished gratifica- 
tion; but this disadvantage is mitigated, by a scene of 
which my friend is the principle and essence, pre- 
«ented to my senses.'* Such is the sentimental caot 
by which Mr. Godwin endeavours to gloss over one 
of the most glaring abuses of the church of Rome ; 
an abuse which destroys the fundamental principle of 
religion, the just reward or punishment ot virtue and 
-vice in a future state; which enables the wealthy vil- 
lain> who can pay for an hundred masses, to buy off 
the vengeance of the Almighty, while the poorer sin- 
ger must continue to expiate hti offences amidst the 
Igrtiires of purgatory ! Q. 

(To he concluded in <ntr next,) 

Vkt SaUimenU Proper to the Present Crisis. A Ser- 
man preached at Bridge^street, Bristol, October 19, 
1803 ; Being the Day appointed for a General Fast, 
By Robert Hall, Am. Svo, pp. 6l. London ISOS. 
Tliough attached to the established church, it is 

with pleasure not with tnry or regretj that we see 



proofs of the progress of learning, of liberality, an<f 
of rational Christianity among the dissenters. Tha 
author of this sermon is already known to the public 
as an eloquent and enlightened defender of Christianity. 
Few sermons in the English language have been re- 
ceived with more universal and deserved fevour hf 
all descriptions of Christians, than that on Modem 
Infidelity. In the recommendation of the religious 
sentiments proper to the present crisis, which occupies 
the first part of this sermon, there is nothing which 
is not sufficiently common. The language besides is 
several times too much in the cant of a particular, 
and in our opinion, a bad theorj' of Chrrstianify, to 
be agreeable to us. In the middle of the sernioa 
there are some ingenious and striking obser\'ations on 
the practical state of religion and morality in this 
country ; and we most cordially assent to the author's, 
remarks on the tendency of that philosophical doctrine' 
which makes utility the principle of moral determina- 
tion. The candid sentiments which the author incul-- 
cates towards opposite sects, and public rulers, do 
him great honour. The conclusion of the sermon 
refers to the political state of the country with regard* 
to foreign nations, and is emphatically beautiful. Of* 
all that has been said or written, upon this extraordi- 
nary topic, we regard this passage of Mr. Hall'sr 
sermon, as by far the most eloquent. The passage is. 
Jong, but it would be impious to curtail it : 

*' How it may please the Ruler of the universe to dispose 
the destinies of tnc two most powerful nations of the 
earth, which are at this moment laid in the balance, it is 
Jnipossible for us with certainty to say. But when we con- 
sider how many of his sincere worshippers, how iaige a 
portion of his ctiurch, together with how rich a fund ol 
wisdom, of talents, and of all those elements of social 
order which he muH approve, are iiiclosed within the.Umita^ 
of this highly-favourea land, we cannot believe he iuienda . 
to give it up a prey to its enemies. Our insular situation is . 
£ivourable, our resources prodigious, and the preparations 
which have long been making, apparently every way equal 
to the danger of the crisis ; hut still we would place our 
ultimate reliance on him who abases the proud, and exalta 
the lowly. It would be presumption to imagine it in my 
power to add any thing to those considerations, which have • 
already producco such a general movement in defence ol 
our liberties. The cause speaks for itself: it excites feeUnga^ 
which words are ill able to express ; involving every object 
and motive which can engage the solicitude, affect the in- 
terests, or influence the neart of man. After a series of 
provocations and injuries, reciprocally sustained and re- 
taliated, the dispute betwixt us and our enemies is brought 
to a short issue : it is no longer which of the two nations 
shall have the ascendant, but which shall continue a nation r 
it is a struggle for cxisience, not for empire. It must surdy 
be regardea as a happy circumstance, that the contest did 
not take this shape at an earlier period, while many were 
deceived by certain specious pretences of liberty mto a 
fovourable opinion of our enemies' designs. The popular* 
delusion is passed ^ the most unexampled prodigies of guilt 
have dispelled it ; and after a series of rapine and cruelty,, 
have torn from every heart the last fibres of mistaken par- 
tiality. The crimes of those with whom we have to con- 
tend are legible in evenf part of Europe. There is scarcely 
a man to be found wno is not most perfectly acqnainted- 
with the meaning of that freedom they profesa to bestow ^ 
that it is a freedom from the dominion of laws to pass under 
the yoke of slavery, and from the fear of God to pluo^ 
into crimes aiyl impiety; an io^ptouaxbartcr of aU that u 
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K^ for illJiaX 11 m, dbfOQ^ the utmost range and limiu 
of morsil destinjr. Nor is it lest easy to develope the cha- 
racter of our principal enemy. A man bred in the school 
of ferocit]r, amidst the din of arms and the tumult of 
camps ; his eJement, war and confusion ; who has changed 
hb religion with jiiis uniform, and has not spared the assas- 
smation of his own troops : it is easy to foresee what treat- 
ment such a ma^ will give X6 his enemies, should they fall 
into his power ; to those enemies especially who, saved 
from the shipwreck of nations, are preserving, as in an ark, 
the precious remains of civilization and order, and whom, 
after destroying the liberties of every other country^ he 
envies the melancholy distinction of beine the only people 
he has not enslaved. Engaged with such an enemy, no 
weak hopes of moderation or clemency can tempt us for 
a moment to relax in our resbtance to his power, and the 
only alternative which remains is, to conquer or to die. 

** Hence that unexampled unanimity which distinfi^hes 
the present season. In other wars we have been a divided 
people : the effect of our external operations has been, in 
tooie measure, weakened by intestine dissention. When 
peace has returned, the breach has widened ; while parties 
nave been formed on the merits of particular men, or of 
particular measures. These have all disappeared ; we have 
Iniried our mutual animosities in a r^rd to the common 
aafety. The sentiment of self-preservation, the first law 
ivhicQ nature has impressed, has absorbed every other 
£^ng i and the fire of Uberty has melted down the dis- 
cordant aentiments and minds of the British empire into 
one mass, and propelled them in the same direction. Par- 
tial interests and feelings are suspended, the spirits of the 
bod}' are collected at the heart, and we are awaiting widi 
anxiety, but without dismay, the discharge of that mighty 
tempeit which hangs upon the skirts of the horizon, and 
to which the eyes of Europe, and of the world, are turned 
an silent and awful expectation. While we feel solicitude. 
Jet OS not betray dejection ; nor let us be alarmed at the 
nasi successes of our enemy, which are more dangerous to 
nimself dian to us, since they have raised him from ob- 
scari^ to an elevation which has made him giddy, and 
tempted him to suppose every thing within his power. The 
intoxication of his success is the omen of his ndl. What, 
though he has carried the flames of war throughout £u- 
Tope, aiul gathered as a nest the riches qf the nations, 
whU none peeped, nor muttered, nor moved the wing ^ he 
has yet to try his fortune in another field ; he has yet to 
contend on a soil filled with the monuments of freedom, 
enriched with the blood of its defenders ; with a people 
who, animated with one soul, and inflamed with one zaA, 
£m their laws and for their nrince, are armed in defence of 
an thev hold dear or venerable ; their wives, their parents, 
their cnildren^ the sanctuary of God, and the sepulchre of 
their fathers. We will not suppose there is one who will 
be deterred firom exerting himself in such a cause, by a 
postUanimous regard to his safety, when he reflects that he 
nas already lived too long who has survived the ruin of his 
^onntry ; and that he who can enjov life after such an event, 
deserves not to have lived at all. It will suffice us, if our 
mortal eaust«nce, which is at most but a span, be co- 
extended with that of the nation which gave us birth. We 
^nll glUuUy quit the scene, with all that is noble and august, 
innocent and holy ; and instead of wishing to survive the 
oppression of weakness, the violation of beauty, and the 
«sunction of every thin^ on which the heart can repose, 
welcome the shades which will hide from our view such 
iionorB. 

" From the most fixed principles of human nature, as 
wefl as firom the examples of all history, we may be certain, 
)he conquest of this country, should it be permitted to take 
place, will not junnioate in any oidinaiy catastrophe, in 



any much less calarmltous than utter eittcfirtliiatimn Our 
present elevation will bo the exact measure of our future 
depression, as it will measure the fiears and jealo«sies of 
those who subdue us. While the smallest vestige remain»> 
of our former greatness, while any trace or memorial exisu 
of our having been once a flourishing and independent 
empire, while the nation breathes, they will be afraid of 
its recovering its strength, and never think themselves 
secure of their conquest till out navy is consumed, our 
wealth dissipated, our commerce extin^ished, every liberal 
institudon abolished, our nobles extirpated | whatever id 
rank, character, and talents, gives distinction in society, 
called out and destroyed, and the refuse which remains, 
swept together in a putrUVing heap by the besom of de- 
struction. The enemy will not need to proclaim his tri-^ 
umphj it win be felt in the more expressive silence of 
extended desolation. 

" Recollect for a moment his invasiofi of E!gypt* a 
country which had never given him the slightest provoca- 
tion 5 a country so remote firom the theatre of his cnmt$^ 
that it prolMibfy did not know thera was such a man in 
existence ; (happy ignorance, could it have lasted I) but 
while he was looking around him, like a vultuie, perched 
on an eminence, for objecu on which he midbt gratify his 
insatiable thirst for rapine, he no sooner beheld the defence- 
less condition of that unhappy eonotiy, than he darted upon 
it in a mom«it. In vain cTid it struggle, flap iu wings^ 
and rend the air with its shrieks ; the cruel en^ny, deaf to 
iu cries, had mfixed his talons, and was busy in •uckii^ 
its Uood, when the interfierence of a superior power 'O/^ 
him to relinquish his prey, and beuke himsdf to flight. 
Will that vulture, think you, ever forget his disappointment 
on that occasion, or the numerous wounds, blows, and 
concussions, he received in a ten ytm struggle ^ It is un- 
possible. It were folly to expect h. He mediUUes, no 
doubt, the deepest revenge. He who saw nothing in the 
simple mannen and bland liberties of the Swiss to engage 
his forbearance ; nothing in proclaiming himself a Maho* 
metan, to revolt his conscience ; nothing in the condition 
of defenceless prisonen to excite his pity, nor in that or 
the companions of his warfare, sick and wounded in a 
foreign land, to prevent him from dispatching them by poi- 
son, will treat m a manner worthy of the impiety and 
inhumanity of his character, a nation which he naturaUfr 
dislikes as being free, dreads as the rivab of his power» 
and abhors as the audion of his disgrace. 

" Though tliese are undoubted truths, and ought tp be 
seriously considered, yet I would rather choose to appeal to 
sentiments more elevated than such topics can inspire. To 
form an adequate idea of the duties of this crisis, it will be 
necessary to raise your minds to a level with our station, to 
extend your views to a distant futurity, and to consequences 
the most certain, though most remote. By a series of cri- 
minal enterprises, by Uie success of guilqr ambition, the 
liberties of Europe have been gradually extinpiished : the 
subjugation of Holland, Switzerland, and the free towns of 
Germany, has completed that catastrophe ; and we are 
the only people in the eastern hemisphere, who are in pos- 
session of equal bws and a free constitution. Freedom, 
driven from every spot on the continent, has sought an 
asylum in a country which she always chose for her 
favourite abode : but'she is pursued even* here, and threat- 
ened with destruction. The inundation of lawless power, 
after covering the whole earth, threatens to follow «? here j 
and we are most exactly, most critically placed in tiie only 
aperture where it can be successfully repelled ; in the 
Thermopylse of the universe. As far as the interests of 
freedom are concerned, the most important by far of *iub- 
lunary interests, vou, my countrymen, stand m the capa* 
city of the fcederal itprtscntaiivcs of the human rate 5 loi 
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in yon it is io dcifrmine (uftdcr God) in what condition 
the' latest poiierity shall Uc born ; their fortunes are en- 
trusted to your liaud, and ou your conduct, at this moment, 
de|)end9 toe cblour and complexion of their destiny. If 
liberty, after being extinguished on the continent, is stiffered 
to expire here, whence is it ever to emerge in the midst of 
tlmt thick night that will invest it? It remains with you, 
then, to decide, \vhether that freedom, at whose voice the 
kingdoms of Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, to run 
a career of virtuous emulation in every thing mat and 
good: the fr^om which dispelled tlie misu of supersti- 
tion, and invited the nations to behojd their God; whose 
magic touch kindled the rays of genius, the enthusiasm of 
poetry, and the Same of eloquence ; the freedom which 

{>oured into our lap opulence and arts, and enbellished 
ife with ionumerable institutions and improvements^ till it 
became a theatre of wonders j it is for you to decide whe- 
ther this freedom shall yet survive, or be covered with a 
funeral pall and wrapt m eternal gloom. It is not neces- 
sary to await your determination. In the solicitude you 
feel to approve youwclves worthy of such a trust, every 
thought of what is afflicting in warfare, every apprehension 
of duigec must vanish, and you are inpatient to mingle in 
the baule of the civilized world. Go, then, ye defenders 
of your country, accompanied with every auspicious omen ; 
advance with alacrity into the field, where Goa himself mus- 
ters the hosts tQ war. Religion is too much interested in 
your success not to lend you her aid. She will shed over this 
enterprize her selaetest influence. While you are engaged 
io the field, man]^ will repair to the closet, many to the 
aanctuarv; the faithful ot every name will employ that 
prayer which has power with God ; the feeble hands which 
are unequal to any other weapon, will grasp the sword of 
the spirit; and from myriads of humble and contrite 
hearts, the voice of intercession, supplication, and weeping, 
will m'mgle in iu ascent to heaven with the shouts of batue 
and the snock of arms. 

'** While you haxe every thing to fear from the success 
of the enemy, you have every means of preventing that 
success ; so that it is next to impossible for victory not to 
crown your exertions. The extent of your resources, 
under God, are equal to the jusdce of your cause. But 
should Provideooe determine otherwise, should you fall in 
the struggle, should the nation fall, you will have the satis- 
faction, (the purest allotted to roan,) of bavins performed 
your part; virtue will atone lor the outrages of fortune, by 
-conducting you to immortality : your names will be enrol- 
led with the most illustrious dead ; while posterity, to the 
«nd of time, as often as they revdve the events of this 
period, and they will incessantly revolve them, vnll turn to 
you a reverentiia eye, while they mourn over the freedom 
which is entombed in your tepulchre. I cannot but 
imagine the virtuous horoes, legislators, and ]>atriots, of 
every age and country, are bending from their elevated 
seats to witness this contest, as if th^ were incapable, till 
it be brought to a &vonrable issue, of enjoying their eternal 
repose. Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortals! your 
mantle fell when you ascended; aiul thotisands, inflamed 
with y^or spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, are 
ready to $wear by Him that tiiteth upon ihf throne, and 
iiveikfor ever and ever, they will protect freedom in her 
]ast asylum, and never desert that cause which you sus- 
tained by your laboun, and cemented with your blood. 
And thou, sde Ruler amoiu; the children of men, to whom 
the shields of the earth bdong, gird on thy sword, thou 
Most Mifhty : fo forth with our hosU in the day of battle. 
Impart, m addition to their hereditaiy i^alonr, that con- 
' fidence of success which springs from tny presence : pour 
into their hcaru the sfMrit of departed heroes : inspire them 
with thine own; and, while led by thine hand, and 
fighting under thy banners, opeii thou their eyes t# behold 



in every valley, and in every pittn, what the prophet be- 
held, by the same illumination, chariots of fire and horses 
of fire. Then tshail the Hrong man he as tow, and" the 
maker qf it as a ipark, and they shall both bum together, 
and none shall quench them,** 

We know nothing either in ancient or ooodem eIo« 
qoence to surpass this ; and if any man read it with- 
out the strongest emotions^ we do not envy him his 
feelings. M. 

Genus Pin us, lolio. White. • 
The soperb work on the Genus Pinus lately pub- 
lished by Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq. Vioe-Pfesi- 
dent of the Liunaean Society, is a most valuable ao 
quisition to the science of Botany. Mr. Lambert had 
obsen^ed the confusion that unavoidably prevailed in 
this point, from the want of distinctness of arrange- 
ment and accuracy of description, which necessarily 
rendered our ideas upon the subject imperfect, and 
was a material obstacle in the way of further improve- 
ment. To remedy these defects Mr. Lambert for 
several years turned his attention particularly to this 
branch of Botany, consulted the most eminent authors 
who had written on the genus pinus, and by a compari- 
son with each other, arranged and corrected the infor» 
mation which they afforded. He examined specimens 
of the several species found at Surrey Hill, Kew, 
and other gardens, and caused figures to be drawn of 
all of them on a large scale, in the diflferent stages of 
their growth^ which are the most distinct of any we 
have ever seen. The result of Mr. Lambert's labours 
has been the work in question, in which the Genit^ 
Pinus is divided into thirty-two species, each of which 
is traced through all its known^ varieties. The accu- 
racy of the plates, and exactness of the description, 
distinguish these species in a manner that almost pre- 
cludes the possibility of mistake. Then follows a 
description of the various climates in which the difle- 
rent species grow naturally, the particular soils where 
they are originally found, by which is pointed out the 
soil most suited to the planting and cultivation of each* 
The situation in which they shoidd be placed whether 
high or low, and the iHethod of rearing best calcu- 
lated to bring them to the greatest perfection are alse 
described. 

The Pinus Sihestris, or Scotch fir, Mr. Lambert ob- 
serves, is the most generally cultivated in our gardens, 
though very far from being the most beautiful or use- 
ful, which be thinks must procieed either firom igno- 
rance of the method of cvdtivat'mg the other speciea 
with success^ or from not knowmg their value. 
Having obviated the first difiSculty by describing the 
method of cultivation, he proceed) to consider the 
value of the deal-boards acquu^ from the diflferent 
species, which is done by inserting a letter of commu- 
nication on this point firom a person who had attended 
to the subject. ll)is, he observes, he considered sta 
an object of no small national importance. That the 
work might be still more complete, be applied to aa 
eminent physician whaat the author's request has des* 
cribed tlia substances obtained from this genus, together 
with the various uses to which they may be applied, 
especially their distinguished utility and importance la 
the science of medicine. Upon the whole, those wfaa 
know bow essentially distinctneis of description; and 
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Mccxkncy of 'amo^emeDt contribute to facilitate the 
'acquisition of anj branch of knowledge^ and ro pave 
the way for further improvement, must be sensible of 
the value of a work w.bich unites both in a very high 
degree. To the planter, it will be an object of im- 
j)ortaace ; as it dsscribes the soils most suited to each 
species, and the proper- method of cultivation * whilst 
the nsefulness of many of the substances derived from 
the Ge7ius ^inus, in the department of medicine, 
must render the work in question, an acquisition of 
no common value to. the medical profession. The 
price of the book is 10/. lOf. There is also another 
copy coloured in a most superb style, which is sold 
for 23 guineas.. n. 
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festtKca Britannica, or JSalural History of British 
Shells g Marine, Land, and Fresh ff^uter, including 
the wost Minute, systtmaticalli/ arranged, andetnLel- 
lis&ed with Figures, By George Montagu, F, L, 6\ 
2 vols, in me. Mo, White. 

The study of Natural History in all its branches 
has of late years been prosecuted with peculiar ardour 
and success. Linnaeus^ the Newton of this science, 
did not perhaps oblige the world so much by his own 
extensive and important discoveries, as by his lucid 
and comprehensive arrangement, which removed the 
grand obstacle to improvement out of the way of 
future naturalists. That great master having reduced 
the chaos into order, established a sun in the middle, 
by the light of whose rays, his successors were en- 
abled with comparative facility, ti* explore the recesses 
of the natural world. Conchoiogy, or the history of 
ahdls, appears to be that part pf the science which has 
least attracted the attention of Linnaeus, as well as of 
subsequent naturalists. Shells being considered merely 
as the external covering or exuviae of animals, were 
deenied less worthy of attention i while the silly pre- 
judices of an ignorant world contributed by senseless 
ridicule to discourage the investigation of this as well 
as other minute branches of the science. But in the 
progress of improvement conchoiogy has lately been 
cultivated with a great deal of assiduity by several 
eminent naturalists. Many celebrated men of our 
own country applied themselves to the investigation of 
indigenous conchoiogy, where a vast field was opened 
by the discoveries of the microscope. Da Costa, 
lister. Walker, Dale, Pennant, Pulteney, Donovan, 
Ellis, and others, turned their attention to the study of 
the coocholpgv of Great Britain, some examining difie- 
tent parts of the coast, others the whole island. But the 
safaject from its nature was, and still is involved in con- 
siderable obscurity, and this most be considered per- 
haps as the most imperfect branch of natural history. 
But though much confessedly remains to be done, the 
work under ccmsideration has thrown a great deal of 
light upon the conchoiogy of our island, both in point 
cf anangemant and new discoveries. Mr. Montagu 
has laboured with the most persevering assiduity in 
his arduous and intricate undertaking, as will be 
evident when it is known, that he himself actually 
collected from diflferent parts of the coast, nearly the 
whole of the vast number of species of shells de- 
scribed in his book, which amount to no less than 
470« Ihui^ u the autboc observes^ is more than 



treble the . number described by Da Costa, who had 
collected more of the British shells than any other 
writer, till the time of Mr. Montagu's publication. 
He has adopted the Linnaean system of arrangement, 
and distinguished the different genera by the form and 
structure of the shells, as the best method that has 
been hitherto discovered, llie attempt to arrange 
them according to the difierent animals by which they 
are inhabited, can scarcely be expected ever to suc- 
ceed : partly from the difBculty of finding the shells 
in a fresh state, and partly because the same animal 
often inhabits different sorts of shells. The division of 
the shells is as follows: — The whole are divided into 
two parts, including those divisions. The first part 
contains the two first divisions and part of the third. 
The first division is formed of the multivalve shells, 
the second, of the bivalve, and the third of the uni-* 
valve shells. This last division includes some of the 
first part; and, with one or two exceptions, the whole 
of the second — ^Each of these divisions includes several. 
i^enera, amounting in all to the number of »'x and 
thirty, each of which contains several difierent species, 
making in all, about four hundred and seventy species « 
of shells. The following are the names and order o£ 
the several genera ;-^ 

PART I. 

Division 1. — ^Multivalve Shells. 
Cenen, Speciei, Amrhal inhalritmg thenu. 

1 Chiton 7 A Doris 

9 Balamis 10 A Triton 

8 Lepas 5 ........ Idem 

4 Pholas 5 Ascidia. 

Division 2. — ^Bivalve Shells. 

6 Mya 12 «.. Ascidia. 

6 Solen 12 Idem 

7 Tellina IQ Tethys 

6 Cardium 17 *• Idem 

9 Mactra 11 Idem 

10 Donax 6 Idem. 

11 Venus 22 Idem. 

12 Chama 1 Idem 

13 Area.. J 6 Idem 

14 Pteten 9 Idem 

15 Ostrea « • 2 Idem. 

16 Anomia ...... 4 

17 Mytilus 16 A8cidia^ 

18 Pinna 3 Idem 

Division 3. — ^Univalve Shells.^ 

19 Nautilus 16 

20 Cvpraea 4 Limaxv 

21 Bulra 18 Idem 

22 Voluta 6 Idem 

23 Bnicinum 17 Idem . 

24 Strombus 2 Idem 

25 Muiex 20 Idem.. 

26Trochus ,. 12 ........ Idem.. 

PART II. 

27 Turbo 72 Idem. 

28 Helix., 68 Idem 

29 Nerita 6 Idem. 

SO Haliotis 1 Idem 

31 Patella 13 Idem 

32 Denlalium .... 6 Terrebella* 

33 Serpula 15 Idem. 

34 Vermiculum ... I6 ........ Idem . > t 

35 Teredo 1 Idem [Q 

36 ^abclla 12 .» Amphytnte, and othfersr^. ~ 
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All the-anittials m yel dwcorered that inhabit these 
.'different genera of shells, are only nine-^viz. the 
Dori«i, Triton, Ascidia, Tethys, Limaz, Spio, Ain- 
phytrite, Terebclla, and Nereis. A short description 
t>f each ef these animals is given, and the generic 
characters of the shells are described with as mftch 
distinctness and precision as the ntf^re of the subject 
•would admit. Several figures are also subjoined to 
the work which appear to be accurate. The author 
•makes an ^ology bepause these are not coloured, 
which appeared to us unnecessary, as accuracy 'of de- 
lineation is more requisite in such « subject than 
beauty of colouring. As Mr. Montagu has examined 
ill the most celebrated writers on British Conchology, 
and availed hnBself of their labours, the present work 
may be -considered at containing What is moa/t valu- 
able in all these writers; and -considering the vast 
number of new discoveries made*by the author him- 
self, this may be regarded as the most complete view 
of the British Testacea that at present exists. The 
style i« simple and perspicuous) and such only is the 
•ort ot style wbicli can be expected, or even endured 
in a work of this kind. Upon the whole, we think 
4Jiat the present wopkis atnost valuable acquisition to 
conchological science, and we have a sanguine expec- 
tation that the success of Mr. Montagu, will stimulate 
others to apply themselves to the discovery of shells, 
tso that (his branch of Natural History may in a sljort 
4inac attain a^x>nsiderable degree of perfection. n. 



History of the French Coruulate under Napoleon Bona- 
parte, being an autheniic Narrative oT hit Jdminis- 
iration, including a Sketch of hi$ Life, until the 
renewal of Hosiilities in 1803. By M. Barre. 1 vol. 
Bvo, Hurst, 

A work which purports to be a history of the life 
«nd administration of a character tvho has played so 
remadcable a part on the stage of the modern world, 
is well calculated to excite general attention, especially 
in this country, whose political situation is so materially 
afiected by the influence of that character. From a 
native of France (as we suppose the author to be) 
who was an eye-witness to many of the facts related, 
who has but a few months ago arrived in Bngland, 
and who brought over many valuable documente upon 
which hit narrative is grounded, we expected a close, 
distinct, expticti, and regular view of those topics, 
which lie loosdy scattered among the pages of various 
writers, together with an account of many interest- 
ing facu which had before escaped observation. But 
impatiality obliges us to confess that our expectations 
were most grievously disappointed. The author has 
neither brought any new facts to light, nor placed 
those already known, in a more luminous point of 
view. His narrative which he has chosen to dignify 
with the name of a history, is in truth, nothing else 
than a dry, irregular detail Df facts and anecdotes 
already notorious, rdating to Bonaparte, and those, 
who, in the course of his eventful progress through 
the revolution till his twtablishment on the throne of 
France, were by any tie conceded with him. On 
some alledged facts which, from the singular atrocity 
of their nature, have occasioned no small sensation, 
we mean the massacre «f the Turks at Jaffa^ by order 
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of the First G<Ai«al, atid his poisentng (he lick of hit 
own army, we eagerly anticipated some additiond 
infonhacion tending either to confirm or refute these 
charges. The author however, has done little else otk 
this point, though he had previously told us that be 
had many friends in the French army, thaa transcribe 
ihe words of Sir Robert Wllsen and Doctor Wittowin. 
These might indeed, when joined with many collate^ 
ral circumstances, be considered as rendering any 
further proof unnecessary, were not the mind almost 
irtesistibly disposed to be sceptical with regard to 
atrocities from the contemplation of which human 
nature turns with horror. From a person who faftd 
such opportunities of information, one would 
naturally look for some proof respecting the murder 
of Bonnier and Roberjot, the French plenipotentiariai 
at the congress of Rastadt, though this fact was not, 
from its nature, so open and capable of proof as those 
to which we have above referred. Every circum- 
stance and consideration seem to fix the suspicion of 
that refined piece of wickedness upon the Directory. 
To add to these suspicions nothing is mentioned by our 
author, except that a letter was published by the widow 
of Roberjot, expressly charging Jean Debry with the 
murder of her husband and his colleague, to which 
no answer was ever returned. M. Barre observes, 
that it will be easily perceived that he is no party 
writer. We could not avoid, however, perceiving the 
direct contrary from almost every page of his book. 
We are sensible that it must be ditficiut for a patriotic 
mind to restrain its^feelings of indignation in record- 
ing the transactions of the enslaver of his country 
and the murderer of hb countrymen. But he ought 
to have recollected that the ear must be disgusted and 
offended with the constant and invariable repetition of 
the epithets of " execrable villain," " Corsican scoun- 
drel" "atrocious murderer" " infamous assassin** 
&c. &c. which, though no doubt intended to excite 
the just detestation of mankind against the guilty 
usurpef, must defirat their own object, when inju- 
diciously employed. The Chief Consul is moreover 
represented as so insatiate in his thirst of blood, that 
the minutest of ^his actions are directed by a love of 
murder and assassination, and that it is with mur- 
derers and assassins alone, that he delights to associate* 
Whoever has read of a Nero or a Caligula, will 
scarcely venture to aflirm, that men cannot exist who 



may be wicked from a pure love of wickedness, but 
this appears evident, that Bonaparte, whether equally 
sanguinary or not, is much more cunning than either 
Nero or Caligula, and tliat his situation, if not his 
disposition, must force him to restrain his blood- 
thirsty propensity, so hr as in some measure to act as 
if his conduct was the result of a more amiable prin- 
ciple. At any rate, the author*s indignation against 
the First Consul, transports him beyond all bounds of 
reason, and often causes him to debase the dignity of 
his history or narrative, by the adoption of a style not 
unlike that of the placards which were lately stuck up 
on every wall, to rouse the resentnoent of the rabble. 
We must however in justice observe, that this might 
in a great measure be owing to the necessity under 
which he laboured, of writing in a language with 
which he may not be particularly acquainted. 
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Indeed bit deficiency in tUis re«pect appears in 
almost every sentence, but oq that point, being a 
foreigner, he has an Undoubted claim to the indulgence 
both of the critic and the reader. As a specimen of 
the author's style, and his opinion of the stability of 
Bonaparte's government, we beg leave to quote his 
own conclusion of his narrative. ** Here must end 
for the present the faithful and authentic narrative of 
the boasted administration of a notorious imposior^ 
of a mnguinaiy wretch, of a ferocious Jacobin, and 
of an insolent foreigner, whom the naixed faction 
of unprincipled jugglers and debased characters, of 
assassins and victims^ bat contrived to raise and 
support upon speculation. Yet in spite of the 
mixed faction, the government ef Bonaparte stands 
upon a sandy foundation. Whether the Bourbon 
Princes will shew themselves or not, the Corsican 
upstart must speedily and unavoidably meet his too- 
weil njefited fate. But by the happy restoration of 
the legitimate government, all commotions would be 
at an end. Until such an event takes place, France 
will continue to be the prey and sport of rapacious 
adventurers ? and neither £urope nor the world can 
be sure of peace and tranquillity. The system of 
eppression which prevails now in France, is too vio- 
lent to be lasting, and the mere recollection that the 
ehief oppressor is an obscure foreigner, and a base 
deserter, illustrious for his nefarious ctimes, must 
aecessarily rouse the French party against the odious 
Corsican and his worthy adherents. But without the 
lestoration of the legitimate government, the downfal 
and destruction of Bonaparte will be followed by new 
comaK>tion8, and there will be no posstb'dity of a 
iolid pieace. Still the French Princes must not think 
of entering France with foreign troops. The French 
wish for their return, but they will never suffer the 
interference of foreign forces. As to the means of 
bringing about the much wished for restoration, it 
vonld be improper to mention them in a work of this 
natnre. Soffice it to say, that these means are nearly 
in the power of the Bourbon Princes themselves. It 
is however highly important to observe that the in- 
considerate zeal of certain writers, far from being cal- 
culated to promote and to accelerate the happy resto- 
ration, is only fit to create new obstacles to it. 
Their views may be good -, but they do not seem to 
possess any real knowledge of the present state of 
a&trs in France. May the French seriously reflect 
00 their present circumstances and situation, and unite 
in a common cause to put an end to them.*' 

Upon the whde> the circumstances of the author 
may be an apology with the public, for the evident 
defects of this work, in point of style and acctiracy of 
iangoage. But they would form no apology for us in 
neglecting to point out these defects. Lei it also in 
JQstice to the author be observed, that the ardour of 
ms patriotism, the acuteness with which he seems to 
Ibel the onhappy situation of his own country, and 
the attaclunent and gratitude with which he appears 
to be animated towards that people among whom he 
fixmd safety and protection, most form a powerful 
daim to tbi indolgence and patronage of the British 
leader. D, 
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TkeCave of Cottnza, a K-fmanre of the IfiM Century. 

Altered from the ItaHmi, By Eliza Nugent Bromley, 

Author if Laura tmd Augustus » 2 vols. \2mo, 

BobdHSons, 

The fable of this romance, is as follows^ — Fiti- 
james, an English baron, with an excellent wife and 
several children, on his return home from an embassy 
to the court of Vienna, meets at an inn with a lady, 
" whose countenance, to use the pointed and empha- 
tical language of our fair authoi^s, was exppessive of' 
the most sublime emotions.** Whatever opinion the 
world mav form of our penetration, we must fairly 
confess, that at first we were at a loss to comprehend' 
the above lofty expressions; but, howe\er, as we 
thought with tio small sagacity, conjectured, that they 
might mean, a lady of distinguished virtue and excel- 
lence. But our inward vanity at our own ingenuity,, 
was most miserably mortified, when it appeared, that 
this lady of " sublime emotion'* was^neilher more nor 
less than a common vagrant and strumpet, who was 
at that moment spreading her lures to catch the baron 
as her prey. " The sublimity of her emotions,** had^ 
such an effect upon him, that committing his wife 
and children to the care of providence, he followed* 
her to Nicastro, and lavished his fortune in satisfying, 
her extravagance and caprices, but at last having dis-* 
covered her infidelity, he resolves td leave her. The 
lady, whose emotions of anger were roused at this- 
treatment, contrives a scheme to obtain possession of 
money to the amount of 10,000/. which she knew the 
baron had at his banker's. This scheme, which was, 
no other than to immure him alive in the bowels of the 
earth, is put in execution by means of bravoes. The- 
hero is accordingly entombed in the cave of Cosenza^ 
where he is suflfered to repent*at leisure of his connec- 
tion with a lady of " sublime emotion," Having con- 
tinued there several months, heat last finds that the- 
cave is inhabited by robbers, into whose hands he. 
falls. The captain of the banditti, turns out to be ai 
man of die strictest honour, integrity, ;^rinciple^ and 
sentiment. He feeds the hungry, clothes the naked^ 
and never murders travellers, unless they attempt to^ 
defend their property. To be sure this excellent man. 
had begun his career by robbing his father, and mur- 
dering his tutor: after which he marries a lady for. 
her fortune, suspects her of infidelity, and murders, 
herself, her gallant, and attendant. He afterwards by. 
mistake, assassinates his father in his bed, and a wov 
man who was sleeping with him. But. what of. alii 
this ? his father was a tyrant, his tutor a sour fellow,^ 
and his wife not sufiSciently circumspect in her con*- 
duct. With these robbers our hero continues a.priso<^ 
ner for twelve years. At length their fortress beings 
attacked by a Neapolitan army, he is dismissed by his- 
friend the captain, who then blows up the fort,, him- 
self, and his whole company with gunpowder. We 
had almost forgotten to mention that Signiora Rbsr,.the 
lady before spoken of, had fallen into the hands of 
these robbers, and died in the cavern, performing all 
those strange vagaries of repentance nsually exhibited 
by dying heroines of '* subUme emotion.*' On his re- 
turn, the hero finds, that a mutual passion exists be- 
tween his daughter and a nobleman, who was already 
married to a deserriog lady. This nobleman havinf 
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nude hts Majesty Ac confidant of his passion, it sent 
upon an embassy, a' crack-brained lover being pecu- 
liarly well calculated to manage the concerns of na- 
tions. His wife, however, being informed of his 
passion, has the politeness to die, in order to make 
loom for her rival, leaving strict injunctions with the 
parties to delay their marriage no longer thaa six 
months from the moment the breath is out of her body. 
The lover bears of the deaih of his wife with unfeigned 
sorroiv, but being immediately cured of his phrenzy, 
he is no longer fit to be an ambassador, and is accord- 
ingly recalled. The injunctions of his dying wife are 
duly complied with, and the plot is wound up as 
usual. Such are the outlines of the story. " Acknow- 
ledge reader," observes the fair authoress, speaking of 
Bonelli the captain of the robbers, " that we have 
here presented you with no common character.** 
We do most readily acknowledge it, as we question 
whether a great many characters here drawn, had ever 
any likeness in heaven, earth, or sea, or any where, 
except in the prolific Imaginations of those fair writers, 
who, leaving the beaten track of nature, carry their 
readers through regions wheretheir minds are filled with 
astonishment at the sight of monsters before unknown 
and unheard of. Nor is the nu^rality less extraordinary 
than the characters and incidents. The superiority of 
those brave fellows, vulgarly denominated robbers, 
over the plodding, industrious part of mankind is 
dist'mctly marked. He who robs his father, murders 
bis tutor, and •borrows large sums of money without 
intention of repaying them, may yet be a man €sC ho- 
nour, sentiment, and benevolence. A married roan*8 
love for a young girl, is a passion worthy of being 
confided to his sovereign, and of procuring the lover 
the honour of being made an ambassador. We viewed 
with no small 'f emotion," the names of many of our 
princes and nobility, with that of the prime minister, 
among the list of subscribers to this performance; 
and we congratulate the country, that our great men 
have at last stepp^xl forward to patronize such extraor- 
d'man/ merit. Under the genial influence of their 
protection, fair authoresses will ransack their imagina* 
tions for the wonderful and extraordinary, the grovel- 
ling pictures of nature will be left behind^ and 
^' sublime emotioaa*' of morality will exalt and adorn 
the minds of the rising generation, and produce *' no 
common efiect*' upon remote posterity. D. 

Xif/ if New Publications from Deer, l6, fo 31, 1803. 

Those marked thus (*) are intended to be Rcciewed 

at greater length* 

HISTORY, &c. 

The New Annual Register, or General Repository of 
History, Politics and Literature, for the year 1802. 
8vo. (») I5s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon preached on the last Past-Day ; at the 
Parish Church of Hatton, Warwickshire. By 
Samuel Parr, L.L.D. (*) 2.y. 

Elements of Religion, containing a Simple Deduction 
of Christianity, from its Source to its Present cir«* 
cumstances ; in a Series of Lesters, to a Young 
Lady. By Mrs. Marriott, 4 vols* l2mo. (*) las. 

A Sermon preached on the Fast-Day^ Oct 19, 1803, 
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at Allhallows, Barking. By the fer. H0nry 
White, A.M. 2*. 

PA)of8 of Holy Writ | or England's Triumph over 
Bonaparte and his Armada,- foretold in express terms 
seventeen hundred years ago. 6</. 

The object of this small pamphlet is to shew that the 
Beast mentioned in the Revelations is no other than Bona-* 
parte. The resemblance is traced in a variety of instances, not 
has the remark been forgotten that the ten horns of the Beast 
are strikingly applicable to the Corsican chief both on ac- 
count of his power, and his being a cuckold. From this 
last, and Mmilar observations, we were at first disposed to 
think that this might be intended as a silly attack upon the 
Scriptures, bat upon perusing the subsequent part of the 
pamphlet, we found reason to alter diis opinion. Allowing 
therefore that the whole b well intended, we ¥rould submit 
to the author whether the cause ef religion may not be 
injured by rash and injudicious applications of its oracles. 

POLITICS. 

A View of the Moral State of Society, at the dose of 

the Eighteenth Century ; much enlarged, and con-> 

tinued to the commencement of the year 1 804, 

with a Preface addressed particularly to the higher 

orders. By John Bowles, Esq. (*) 2«. 6d. 

The Safe Result of the Opposite Opinions delivered 

in the House of Commons^ on the Subject of tha 

Volunteer Establishment, 9th Dec. ] 8^3. Is. 

Some (general observations are made on the Debate quoted 

in the ude. But the pamphlet is chiefly employed ia 

enforcing the propriety ot Mr. Pitt's recommendation of « 

field-officer of experience to every volunteer corps. 

A Letter to the British Volunteers. By J. Sempla 

Lisle. Is4 

MEDICIKS, 

John Gottlieb Walter's Platea of the Thoracic and 
Abdominal Nerveob reduced from the Oiiginal, at 
published by order of the Royal Academy o£ 
Sciences at Berlin i accompanied by coloured expla<* 
nations and a description of the F^ Vagun^ Great 
Sympathetic and Phrenic Nerves^ 4to« 1^, 

KOVELS. 

A Peep at the Worid ; or the Children of Providence* 
A Novel. By Kanr^ Sinclair, 3 vols* iSmo. \9s* 
The history of a beggar boy picked «p in the street by It 
retired citizen, who gives him a SKnledi education. Hi» 
benefactor dies and he is a^in left destitute, and obliged to 
live upon his wits, at which period he meeu almost the 
only character marked with any streneth in die whole book, 
viz. Frederic Octavius Augustus Adolpkus Belmont Snag^ 
a modem blood. He afterwards is second in a duel and 
obliged to fly to a retreat, where he meets a peor girl whom 
he marries. This girl is afterwards discovered to be the 
dau^ter of his beiie&ctor, aoquinss a boge fortune, and all 
parties are as usual made hs^v- or miserable according to 
their deserte, with tme poetical justice. 

This work seems to have been composed without care or 
much taste. It is extremely deficient in point of inierest» 
and of that iodiflerent sort that may be said neidier to de* 
serve praise nor blame. As an apology for it, the author 
pleads that his oljject was j>ro//, and refers tlxe reader to 
the quotation 

" Quid non mortsKa pectoia cogis, 
<' Aurisaciafiunes?" 

Village Aneodotes, or the Jonrnd of a Year, from 
Sophia to Edward, with Original Poems. By Mrs. 
LeNoir, 3 vols. 12mo. \^s. 

This Journal, in the form of letters, is supposed to be 



writtffl to a s^ofiicer by his Vife, who had retired to the 
CDuntty upon her husbanas departure for a ^*^i^^MS? service 
ID proMcatioa of the duties of his profession. The man- 
ners of a country village are here pourtrayed with the 
stnm^t characteristics of truth and nature, forming a 
idkiiig contrast to that sickly sentimental cant, or German 
fitik, which most of our modem novelists and dramatists 
itm taken into their heads to ascribe to our English pea- 
tt&Qy, most fabely and unnaturally. The style is pure 
ni simple, suited to the subject, which is a description of 
tb" homely joys, griefs, virtues, vices, and peculiar turn 
tlmod of the artless villager,*' and the .whole is executed 
B I manner that does high honour to the author's taste and 
^iniinination. This is one of the few works of th'is class 
of which the reader, after perusing these anecdotes and 
ibmtiog the book, may say ^' I am the better for it.'*. 

Fiteof SproDg Castle. By Maria Vanzee, l^mo. 4*. 
This tale b a narrative of some remarkable passages in the 
fife of an Englbh officer, who is imprisoned in Germany, 
b)r a German Prince whom he had wounded in a duel. It 
is told in a neat and even nervous style, and the incidents 
iDcceed each other in a manner calculated to keep the inte- 
rest and attention alive^ to as to afford no small entertain- 
meat 
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Hell upon £arth> 2 vols. l^mo. 
The Mother and Daughter, a Pathetic 
Maria Jiilia Yoang. 3 vols. 

MlSCELtAKIES. 

Academic Correspondence, on tho Present State and 
Cultivation of the Arts of Paintings Sculpture, and 
Architecture, published by desire of the Academy. 
By Prince Hoare, Secretary for Foreign Corres- 
l>OQdence^ 4to. 3<. 6d. or on fine paper, 5s, (*) 
Letters to a Young Lady, on a course of English 
Poetry. By J. Aikin, M.D. 12mo. (*) 4s. 

A Practical Grammar of the Antient Gaelc ; or Lan- 
guage of the Isle of Man, usually called Manks. 
Bv the Rev. John Kelly, L.L.D. 4to. 6s. 

This professes to be only a Practical Grammar, and so 
£» it is well executed, but we cannot help regretting that 
the language was not traced by the author through iu 
^mm changes. In these respects it is inferior to the Rev. 
Mr. Stewart of Moulin*s srammar. Mr. KeUyhas prombnl 
w a dictionary of the Manks soon, but we have been so 
<^ amosed with promises on that head, that our expec- 
^>^Qos are not very sanguine. A eood dictionary b» how- 
<^> a very great desidiraium m €aeUc literature. 
Tbe Revolutionary Plutarch, exhibiting the most dis« 
tioguished Characters, Literary, Military and Po- 
litical, in the recent Annals of the Frencli Repub- 
lic; the greater part from the original Information 
of a Gentleman resident in Paris. To which, as 
an Appendix, is reprinted entire, the celebrated 
P^l^et of '' Killing no Murder,** 2 vols. 12mo. 
^ 12*. 

The author whom we understand to bean old officer, 
I'ves in these volumes a sketch of the most remarkable 
purges in the Uvea of those who, having played a consider- 
able part in the course of the revolution, are now mostly 
^ iavourites and relatives of Bonaparte. He had an op- 
portunity of being personally acquainted with many of tne 
^^tocters whom ne describes, whose lives with a few ex- 
<*ptions exhibit only a detail of crimes at which human 
^re revolts. Most of these are already known to the 
bat the criminals are here btought more imme- 
dy under our view, and held up to the just detestation [ 
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of mankind. The style is simple and perspttuoof ; and 
the work upon the* whole is deserving of pubhc patronage^ 

Tales from the Russian of Nicolai Karamsin, 8vo. 6s > 
These tales we perused with a mixed sensation of paiit 
and pleasure. It is impossible not to be pleased with the 
natve/if and elegance of the style, while at the same rime it 
is equally impossible not to regret the many exceptionable 
passages that are to be found in the work. Fhe first tale is 
the story of a cottage girl, who falls in love with a yomng 
nobleman. He seduces her, and she, having deliberately- 
sent a purse to her mother, which she had ^ust received 
from the seducer, plunges into the river, and dies like a 
heroine. In the third tale, Natalia a young girl with » 
virtuous education runs away from an ased and indulgent 
father, with a young man of whom she knew nothing and 
had scarcely even seen, but she was in love and that was 
sufficient excuse according to our author, who may speak 
for himself. " Let the wheeling critic with sarcastic - 
sneers rail at the man (and well he may) who dresses 
immorality in the sarb of virtue, but love is omnipotent,, 
and the votary who nas never transgressed is most h|ppy — 
but happy ov accident, for all the philosophy that ever 
existed u unable to vanquish the powers of love or restrain 
its natural ffoilty a r* In other words Kheoever silly 
girls take it into their heads that they ar^ in love, they are 
to follow their inclinations whether proper or not, because 
it would be in vain to resist, for love is oMnipoteni! I 
Many a wretched Lais has bitterly renented h^ foUy ia 
listening to such sentiments as these. The author is a roan 
of feeling and sensibility, and it will readily be believed 
therefore that the descriptions 6f love scenes are such as no 
prudent parent would wbh to fall into the hands of his 
child, lliese ol^ections a||ply principally to two of the 
tales, Lisa and ffatalia ; me <Hher two are deserving of 
high praise. In Julia we are let down from the altitudes 
of love into the regions of common'Sense, and diough we 
think the French critic under-rated the merits o( Marmontel 
when he said this tale was equal to any of hb, yet it is cer- 
tainly exquisitely told. But the short and neat story of 
Flor-Silin we think the best, in which the author relates the 
generous acts of. a simple rustic whose heart overflowed 
whh benevolence. Here we are happy to be able to yield 
unqualified praise, while we cannot nelp again expressing 
our regret that a work whose execution we admire, should 
contain sentiments which we think dangerous. 

Martial Biography, or Memohv of the most eminent 
British Military characters who have distinguished 
themselves under the English Standard, by their 
tpkhdid achievements in the Field of M!ars, a 
j^ket vol. 7*- 

The mast distinguished miliUry men whose lives fona 
the subject of this Biographical Sketch are. General Aber- 
cromby, the Duke of Marlborouah, Marquis Corawallis, 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Heathfield, better known by the 
name of General Elliott, Duke of York, Colonel Gardi- 
ner, Marquis of Granby, Earl Moira, General Tarieion, 
Duke of Cumberland, and General Wolfe. Of each of 
these a portrait is prefixed. At the end is a Glossary con- 
taining an explanation of military terms that may ue ex- 
tremely useful to the Tyro. A more particular account of 
the battles and sieges, is given, than is usual with the 
biographers and historians of^the present day, arui the 
work upon the whole, considenng its site, is uncommonly 
replete with instruction and entertainment. 

Seneca's Morals, by way of Abstract 5 to vrhich is 
added a Discourse under the title of an Afterthought. 
BySir Roger L'Estrange, Knt. a New Edition. 
l2mo. ^'. 
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Ode on the Genius of Homer^Slmomdes^JBolian Harp. 

They tread no more on Attic Grronndf 
They think no more of fallen Troy/ 
They see her with her Glory crow»*<l 
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An Basjr Introduction to Mens. Waill/s French 

Grammar, in Two separate Books, ist. Scholar's 

Book; 2d. Insuuctresa's Book, l2mo. bound in 

red, each , . 2*. 

This Introduction to the French Grammar is prinapalJy 

ioteoded for females. It seems well calculated for private and 

even for self-instruction. The ease with which the fund^- 

menul principles of the French language have been acquired 

by its nse in her own school, has induced the authoress to 

communicate this advantage to the public. 

OXFORD CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Actaum Apostolorum et Epistolarum tarn Catholica- 
rura quam Paulinarum, Versio Syriaca Philoxeni- 
ana, ex Codice M. S. Ridleiano. In Bibl. Coll. 
Nov. Oxou. Repostto, nunc primuin Edita : cum 
Iirterpretatione et Annotationibus Josephi White, 
S. T. P. Ling. Hebraicae Profeisoris Regii, Arabics 
Professoris Laudiani, et iEdis Christi Canonic!. 
Tomus Secundus, Epistolas Paulinas Complectens. 

\l. 5i. 

Aristotelis Ethicorum Nichomacheorum Libri X. Co- 
dicum M3S. Collatione Recogniti, et Notis lUus- 
trati, a Gulielmo Wilkinson, A. M. E. Coil. Regi- 
nae. Editio Altera^ bvo. price ils. large paper 
small paper. <>*• 6(f. 

M.Tullil Ciceronfe de Officiis ad Marcum Filiura 
Libri Trcs, Notis lllustravit, et tuai MS3. ope, 
tura conjectura emendavit Zacbarias Pearce, 
S .T.P. Decanus Wintonicnsis. In usura Juventutis, 
ISnao. 3«. 

Elementary Treatises on the Fundamental Principles 
of Practical Mathematics 5 for the Use of Students. 
By Sanauel Lbrd Bishop of St. Asaph, 8vo, 8#. 

Euclidis Elementorum Libri priores XH. ex Com- 
mandini et Gcegorii Versionibus Latinis. In asam 
Javentutis Academicae, Edtdit^ f^uribns in Locis 
auxit, et in Depravatis Emendavit Samuel^ Epis- 
cOpus Asaphensis^ 8to. 9^* 

tuclidis Datorum Liber cum Additamento, necnon 
Tractatus Alii ad (jeometriam Pertinentes. In asum 
Juventutis Academics. Curavit et Edidit Samuel^ 
Episcopus Asaphensis^ Ivo. 6s. 6d. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

DDK OK TBK OKNIUS OF HOMEft* 

Thou to whose ample Soul was given 
The first, the noblest boou of Heaven, 
.pard divine! who, blind and old. 

To the deep Lyre attuned thy sacred Song: 
I hear thee now the Tale unfold 

Hiat wrapt in laute suspense theKrrecian throng; 
I see them pant, and gasp for breath. 
And half unsheath the Sword of Death : 
Near and more near they press around. 
And catch with fierce delight the lofty sound. 

Forth issuing from the iScfafi Gate 

For ten long years delaying Fate 
The black Batl^ons rise; 

They hear their shouts, their loud alarms. 

Again the World is bright in arms 
Ag^l afifun ! a Womaa ia Ihe Prize} 
7 



And burn with fury to destroy ; 
•Gainst Hector's self in thought advance 
Baise the broad shield, and grasp the quivering lance j 
Such was the power of Homer's Song; 

Resistless sUIl his numbers flow 
As Alpine Torrents forced along 
Swdled by the melting of the Winter's snow. 

R.W, 

SIMONIDES. 

When the great master all his art combln'd 
To paint the tumults of Medea's mind, 
Her inward struggles swelling into view 
Beneath the magic of his pencil grew. 
Behold the vivid lines distincdy glow, 
Stamp*d with a double character of woe. 
Dark is the frown that clouds her gathered brow. 
But bright the tear that trickles from below; 
Parenul pity in that glistening tear. 
In that black frown a thousand threats appear. 
Each look is pr^nant with an offspring's fate, 
!Now life in love, now death is doomed in hate. 
But here the skilful artist drew a veil 
O'er the dire sequel of the dreadful tale; 
ElbC had we seen a parent's hand imbrued. 
Suffice the horrid thought! — in filial blood. 
His fauUeriug touch confessed a finer soul. 
Nor stain'd the canvass with a deed so fooL 



CORRESPONDENCE, 
JEolian Harp. 



MR.EorroR, 

In your Review of my little work, entitled " Clifton 
Grove," you object to the appellation of JEolian 
Harp, as applied to the instroment invented hf 
Kircher, and revi?ed by Mr. Oswald, which is played 
by the wind. 

I have neither seen, nor have I the opportanity of 
seeing the Crirical Review, which you mention; I 
cannot, therefore, be a judge of the grounds of the 
Reviewer*s objection to this adjnnct, thus applied: 
but this I think is obvious, that the critic who could 
for a moment imagine that Gray's initial line " Awake ! 
iEolfan lyre awake!" alluded, not to the Grecian 
Ivre, but to that of .^Ekdus, would not impress a man 
of discernment with a very favourable idea of hit 
sagacity. 

I must certainly submit my judgment to yours on 
this point J but I assure you I have not been able to 
penetrate into the impropriety of this term, in this 
sense : and indeed I have sufficient authority for my 
use of it in Dr. Rees's Cyclopaedia now publishing^ 
(vide in Verb.) where " ^olian Harp," and *' The 
Harp of Molv^r are indiscriminately used.* 

• The best writen of aatkiuity Ubctally make use of 8ixbstan« 

lives of quantity wiUi adjectival teraiinatkxis, as Hor. " ftnoAs 

Cypna" tor trahs Oypri, and it is not easy to discover why iEotom 

may not with cqnalpioprietybe deduced from the deity i£olu 

I fromtliepioviii06>£c^of^Bolia. 
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Yoor Corrtiponclcnt GSSW. has noticed a coinci- 
^eoce between a passage in the Persian poem which 
be hat tranalated^ and Horace's 

" Micat inter omnes 
JuUum Sidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores.*' 

This idea bears a striking resemblance to a line In a 
beaatifiily and well known Idyllium, ascribed to Bion, 
where speaking of the evening-star^ the poet des- 
cribes it : 

I am^ Sir, jonr obedient Servant, 

HxKRY KiRKE White. 
Kotimghamf 
Dec. 17, 1803. 

In answer to the above observation, we inform Mr. 
White that the remark of the Reviewer on Gray's 
Ode is mentioned at large, in Mason's edition of 
Gray's Letters, and the poet in consequence of it 
added the following note. " Pindar styles his own 
poetry A^oX^^q /u^A^, AmaJi^ X^^^f Atc>Jht9 ^tai ctvXttf, 
-/Eolian song, iEolian strings, the breath of the 
.-^*k>liaa flute." And in consequence of this, and 
•ome other similar misconceptions, he prefixed this 
motto to the future editions of the Ode : 

At TO Tcif i^fArttffim ;^«l<^u. 
From this atriking, and, as we apprehend, well 
known circumstance, we objected to the use of the 
term JEoUati Harp, for the well known instrument 
sounded by the passing gale. The Trahs Cyprh, 
mentioued in tJie Note, is exactly a case in point with 
the harp of jEolis or iEolia and not of ^olus ; and 
though one of tlie minor critics of the drama, might 
call the actors the Thcsinuu throng, from the person 
who first acted in a cart, yet from the pen of a clas- 
sic writer, we should conceive the Mimes were 
alluded to.- Perhaps the subject is hardly wortli a 
serious controversy. The little poetical piece which 
occasioned it, does great credit to the author's taste 
ibr what is much better than verbal criticism. 
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Mr. Editor, 
When I read the extracts in the Literary Journal 
from the Letters on " Paris as it Was, and As it Is." 
1 suspected some of it to be apocryphal, and that the 
author, in order to add to the amusement of his 
readers, had not hesitated to intermingle fiction with 
his tiarratives. But an extract in the last Anti-Jacobin 
Review, has put this beyond a doubt j for the story of 

Mr. B and his /crcwW/f concubines, is an absolute 

fiction, though not of the author's invention. It is 
taken from a novel called the Gordian Knot written 
jhy Mr. and Mrs. Gritfiths (the once celebrated Henry 
and Frances) thirty years ago. 

Your*s, Src. 

DtTBCTOR. 



SCIENCE. 



Water Spout of GEVSEa* in Iceland* 
There is not perhaps a spot upon earth where natn* 
ral phenomena are more numerous, grand, and varioui 
than in the island of Iceland, yet the rigour of its 
northern climate, its insular situation, and the dan- 
gers attending the investigation of the effects of vol- 
canoes and subterraneous fires, have hitherto pre« 
vented the examination bf its natural curiosities with 
the minuteness which they deserved. One of the 
most remarkable of these curiosities and which has 
always commanded the admiration both of the nativa 
and the stranger, is the water spout of Gey set-, which » 
with several others of inferior note, is found in the 
neighbourhood of ScalAolt, the capital of the Island. 
Mr. Ola/ten, a native of Iceland, and Member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen, who lately 
visited Geyser with a scientific friend., has furnished 
us with the following particulars relative to this sin- 
gular spring. " At the moment of our arrival at 
Geyser, the water filled the bason, and overflowed on 
all sides. Immediately after, a subterraneous noise 
was heard, which was the signal for the rushing of 
the water. In an instant it began to spout, but at 
this time rose only to the height of about sixty feet. 
The spouting ceased suddenly and was frequently 
renewed at intervals of a few minutes. Its violence 
diminished gradually, till the bason was entirely 
empty. In this situation it continued for a moment, 
but the vapour and heat of the crater (the water is 
boiling hot) prevented us from seeing tiie bottom. 
We contrived however by means of a plummet, to 
meastire the depth of the bason, which we found to 
be seventy- two feet. The diameter at the orifice was 
fifty-seven feet, and at or near the bottom only 
eighteen, so that it appeared to contract gradually and 
terminate in the form of a funnel. We again threvtf 
our plummet with the hope of sounding some of the 
holes that afforded a passage to the water, at first 
gently and then with violence. No sooner however, 
had the lead reached the bottom, Itian a body of boil- 
ing water was spouted up from the rock, which for- 
tunately did us no injury. Notwithstanding this dis- 
appointment we threw it again, but another spout of 
water obliged us to retreat with precipitation. Our 
guide was dreadfijUy terrified, for it is the opinion of 
the Icelanders that no man is permitted to examine 
these mysterious places, because the powerful spirits 
who reside in them will punish tlie rash mortal who 
attempts to dive into their secrets. But it is evident 
that the agitation of the air in the little openings at 
the bottom must derange the ordinary course ot the 
water always ready to shoot up the moment the air is 
displaced. We several times renewed our attempts to 
find with the plummet the small openings at the 
bottom, but in vain. Wliether the lead was too 
large, the holes had a crooked direction, or from 
whatever other cause it proceeded, we were unable to 
decide. 

After the spontings of which we have spoken, nnd 

♦ Gcj'sp', in the Icelandic language signifies «in cnraj^ed maci- 
'^^'^' Digitized by V^OOQlC 



8§ fVater Spout 

those occasioned by oar sounding lead removing the 
air whtch obstructed the passage of the water, the 
Of}/ er condnued tranquil during the whole night : 
the water rose gradually and the bason was not full 
til) four o'clock in the nuirning. We continued in 
the neighbourhood that we might have an opportunity 
of wi messing the force of the spout, to ascertain 
which wc had thrown several flags and otlier stones 
into the bason. 

At length the spoutings Wert announced by a hollow 
floise under our feet like the reporU of a cannon 
heard at a diiWance. Five reports succeeded each 
other, the second louder than the first, the third than 
the second and so on, as if the cannon was gradually 
approaching. We at the same time felt llie earth 
shake, as if about to swell and burst. Imme- 
diately upon the sixth report, the first spout was 
thrown, which rose to a great height, and after that, 
every report was the signal for a new spout, in each 
of which the water was thrown to a greater height 
Chan in the preceding. The flags and stones which 
we had thrown into the bason, were darted up in a 
thousand pieces, even to a greater height than the 
pillars of water which terminated always in a point. 
We had taken th6 precaution to station ourselves on 
the side from whence the wind blew, that we might 
cot be incommoded by the thick smoke which would 
have obstructed our view on the other side. From 
the commencement we had observed that at every 
spout, the water which was in the bason was raised, 
and by chis motion overflowed on all sides of the 
crater, but in a greater degree on the North side, 
where the water fell into a little valley and formed a 
rivulet which at a considerable distance from the 
fountain-head, preserves such a degree of heat, that 
the feet of those animals who may inadvertently pass 
through it are often severely burnt. 

These spoutings of the Geyser which we witnessed, 
were of the strongest and most violent nature. Judg- 
ing by the eye, the highest spouts did not altogether 
equal the height of the mountain of Ijangafcll, which 
sunds close to the Geyser, llie elevation of this 
mountain is about seventy fathoms, so that the height 
of the highest spouU may be estimated at about sixty 
fathoms. The surrounding inhabkants who are in 
the habit of observing the Geyser, aflirm however, 
that they have often seen the water thrown up to fhe 
full height of the summit of the mountain, and that 
when this happens, they always apprehend that rainy 
and stormy weather will follow. The spoutings con- 
tinued in all about ten minutes, and there was an 
interval of three seconds between every subterraneous 
report by which the spoutings were announced : con- 
sequently the toul number at this time was about two 
hundred. 

lu Nature and Quality. With r^pect to the source 
of the Geysery whether the water which it spouts up, 
comes from the neighbouring mountains or imme- 
diately from the sea, nothing is known with certainty. 
The former opinion is the mpst ancient, and perhaps 
ihe most rational, as the variations of the spoutings 
have no fixed period. There is a tradition, that before 
the present spring existed, there were other water- 
spouts in the neighbourhood, called Geyser on account 
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of their singular Yiolcnce, but that an earthquake 
destroyed these, and at the same time produced the 
water-spout now known by that name. Without 
undertaking to answer for the authenticity of this 
tradition, it may at least be observed tliat it infers 
nothing incompatible with the nature of hot-springs 
in Iceland, which frequently change the situation of 
their vents. If the tradition could be relied upon, 
one might conclude from this circumstance, that there 
is a subterraneous sea under the cantons, about the 
mountain of Langafell from which all the springs ar^ 
derived, and the excessive heat which it manifests, 
would seem to prove that this territory incloses a 
subte«*raneous fire which is generated in its bowels. 
This last opinion is corroborated by the testimony x)f 
several persons who affirm that they have often ob- 
served the Geyser spout up flames and water at the 
same time. 

The hot water of Geyser has also the properly of 
petrifying, which may be ascertained from the circum- 
stance that the stones found a little below the crater 
are filled with stalks of plants and little pieces of wood 
entirely transformed into a hard and pale coloured 
stone. Even in the rock itself from which the spring 
issues, there are found petrified stalks of plants, and 
close by it, diflerent sorts of wood, bones of shjeep 
and the dung of horses, transformed into a hard and 
whitish stone. In a petrifaction of some small leaies 
of the birch tree, found in this place, the fibres were 
distinctly visible. 

There are several water-spouts of inferior note near 
the spring of Geyser, some of which have many re- 
markable properties. One of these called Seyder, 
has been denominated a dry springs because its crater 
or tunnel contains no water, but emits a thick smoke 
of which the heat is so intense, that the neighbours 
employ it to dress their food, either milk or fish. 
Victuals according to the assertion of the inhabitants, 
are dressed here with as much facility as in the hot 
waters of the other springs, and they contract no 
strange or smoky taste during the process. A singular 
fact has l)een also observed with respect to two other 
hot- wells in the neighbourhood of Geyser, called 
Akrahver, In throwing the sounding lead into one 
of them to measure its depth, the water instantly sunk 
a foot and a quarter, while in the other upon the same 
thing being repeated, the water overflowed on all 
sides. 

These wells, together with several others have been 
rendered famous by the assertions of several people, 
who aflSrmed that they saw birds swimming in them, of 
the form and size of a mallard, the body of a brown 
colour, except that there was a white ring ytrj 
visible round the eye. Those who are still alive and 
pretend to have seen these birds, say that they not 
only swim, but also dive in the boiling water, and 
that if any person approaches, they continue a long 
time under the water, and sometimes cannot be seen 
to emerge at all. It is difficult to give credit to this 
circumstance though so confidently affirmed by num- 
bers of people now alive, whose assertions are de- 
serving of attention. Their plumage, their legs and 
bills protected by a callous skin, might endure the 
boiling water in swimming, but in diving, what is to 
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become of their eyes, unless we should suppose that 
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ther possess some callous substance upon their eyelids 
which they must always keep shut while under the 
water ? But further, what can be the quality of the 
Uood of these birds ? It is well known, that owing 
to the properties of their blood, sea birds cannot dive, 
asd if the birds here spoken of-^io really exist, they 
must be of an amphibious character and the discovery 
of them will be a grand and interesting novelty in 
Nataral History. But without dwelling any longer 
OD this point, it may be dismissed with the observa- 
tion that the existence of these birds will be con- 
sidered as fabulous till discovered and examined by 
those whose scientific knowledge may preclude the 
possibility of mistake. 

" The degree of heat in all these hot springs is 
almost always the same. In the water, Fahrenheit'^ 
thermometer rose to 182 degrees, and out of the 
water in the smoke or vapour near the surface, to ^ 
degrees. Several springs however, are so much 
agiuted^ that it is impossible to introduce the ther- 
mometer into the water. But upon the whole, it 
appears that the water in the springs of which we 
have spoken is somewhat hotter than that of the hot 
springs in the other quarters of Iceland." H. 



Trigonometrical Survey of Gre§t Britain'. 

Our scientific readers will readily recollect, that a 
Trigonometrical survey of Great Britain was begun 
in 1784, under the direction of the Boyal Society, 
and has since been continued by order of the Board of 
Ordnance. This undertakings which from its magni- 
tude and utility reflects honour on the British govern- 
ment, is at present conducted by Major Mudge. 
Much important information respecting its progress 
has already appeared in the volumes of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, and the various memoirs relating 
to it^ have been republished from the Transactions as 
a distinct work, by Major Mudge and Mr. Isaac Dalby, 
of the Royal Military College. 

Besides the advantages which may evidently be 
derived from an accurate geographical knowledge of 
this island, it is well known that <nen of science 
regard this survey as afilording the most accurate 
information that has hitherto been obtained respecting 
the magnitude gnd figure of the earth. It has been 
kmg known that the pdar diameter of the earth is 
less than the equatoreal* and hence« that as the curv- 
ature of the terrestrial meridian must increase from 
the equator to the poles, the absolute lengths of the 
d^;rees of latitude, must also increase from the equa< 
tor to the poles. This condusion has been found to 
be true in a general way, for firom actual measure- 
mtnts which nave been made of arches of the 
meridian in these seven different places, viz. Peru, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Pennsylvania, Italy, France^ 
Austria and Lapland, it has been found that a degree 
measured more or less, according as the country 
where the measurement was taken, was situated 
towards the poles or the equator. 

Avery remarkable a^fparca^ deviation from this law, 
however, has been found to take place in the arch of 
the meridisn ii^thU country which has been measured 



by Major Mudge ; for instead of finding the absolute 
length of the degrees of the terrestrial meridian 
passing through England to form an increanins^ series 
from south to north, his measurements, which have 
been made with great care, seem to indicate a con- 
trary law, or that they form a decreasing series. 

We have denominated this curious observation of 
Major Mudge only an apparent deviation from the 
general law, for we understand that a verv ingenious 
mathematician, who has fully considered the subject, 
has formed that opinion, and he proposes to shew 
that, considering the circumstances which must 
unavoidably affect the measurements, the result is in 
conformity with the general laws of gravitation. 

There is one remarkable consequence which seems 
to follow from this curious observation of Mr, 
Mudge, namely that the latitude of no place in Bri- 
tain has hitherto been accttraielj^ determined. W. 



Regular Polygons which may be inscribed in a Circle. 

It is well known to those that have studied mathe^ 
ma tics, that the ancient geometricians took a great deal 
of pains in determining tlie regular polygons that 
could be inscribed in a given circle, by the help of 
straight lines and circles alone, these being the only 
liqes admitted into the elements of thai Science. The 
result of their investigations has been handed down 
to us in the writings of Euclid ; and the.fourth book 
of his Elements in particular, is entirely occupied by 
this subject. He there shews how to inscribe a 
regular polygon in a cirele, in five cases, viz. when 
the number of sides is 3, 4, 5, 0, and 15, but fromr 
these,' by the simple operation of bisecting an arch, it 
is easy to resolve the problem i«i innumerable other 
cases. Thus from the Equilateral. Triangle there may 
be inscribed, besides the hexagon, ^gures of 12, 24 , 
48, &c. sides i from the Square, figures of $, 16', 52,. 
&c. sides; from the Pentagon, figures of 10, 20, 40^ 
&c. sides ; and from the Quindecagon, figures of .'5(>, 
60, 120, &c. sides; and mathematicians have sup- 
posed that besides these no other polygons could be 
inscribed in a circle by the simple operations of ele* 
mentary geometry. 

Such being the general opinion, it niay be con* 
sidered as a circumstance not a little curious, that a. 
foreign mathematician, M. Gauss, of Brunswick, 
has announced,' in a work called Disquisitiones 
Arithmetics^, that besides the cases which we have ' 
above enumerated, and which are commonly known^ 
there are an infinity of others, which may be detcr-^ 
mined by this rule. Add uuity to any number in the 
geometrical progression 1, S> 4, 8, l6, 32„ 4*^. con* 
tinned indefinitely ^ then, if 4he sum be a prime number, 
a polygon of' that nwnber of' sides may be inscribed in a 
circle, by the operations employed for resolving problems 
in the* elements of geometry. The four smallest num* 
hers indicated by this formula are 3, 5, 17, 257.. 

It is well known that the rule holds good when the 
number of sides of the polygon is 3 or 5, and the 
celebrated French niathematician Legendre, has latelji 
demonstrated that it must also be true when the 
number is 17, which is a case entirely new. His in- 
vestigation depends upon principles which are indeed^ 
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not oonsiderfid w Monglog to elementary goometry, 
bat the construction which he derives from his inves- 
tigation is as simple and elementary in its nature as 
those employed for the cases commonly known. 

W. 



L€tt$rfrom Santa Cruz-^The Nahoh. 



Letter 'written by Dr. Tilesius, Naturalist to the Russian 

Expedition of Discovery, to Dr. Stoever, in Ilam" 

burgh, 

Santa Cruz, in Tenerijffe, S5tk October^ 1803. 

** I am just returned from an excursion into the 
rountry along the foot of the Peak : at this time of the 
year it is impossible to reach the summit, nearly half 
the mountain being covered with ice and snow. My 
tour has been rather fatiguing, yet I am richly re- 
warded for my trouble. ' I have made the most im- 
piTtant discoveries and met with animals, which we 
hi I her to mistook for pJauts, having seen them only in 
a dried state. I have seen mummies, which are 
found in caverns near St. Andre, Sensal, and on mount 
Alabasso, and most probably originate from the 
Hncient inhabitants of this Island. For three days I 
have been constanily pacing up-hill and down-hill. 
1 iie banks of the port of Orotrava have furnished me 
with a greater number of interesting articles, than 
tho^e of Sensal and Santa Cruz. Most of the new 
species 1 have met with, belong to the families of sea- 
urcliins, sea-starF, and poly pusses. 

*' The soil oi this island is throughout of volcanic 
origin, and abounds with an uncommon variety of 
lava. The Spanish governor of. the island. Marquis 
de Cansicadigal, resides in Santa Cniz ; he received 
lis with great kindness, gave us letters of introduction 
lor Orotrava, and slrewed us in person his two gardens 
t\^:\r Santa Cruz^ where we found numerous scarce 
^)lants, of which Mr. llesanoft', our ambassador, 
<)btained seeds at his request for the Emperor of 
Russia. The large botanical garden, laid out in the 
year !7p:>, in the vicinity of Orotrava by the Marquib 
dc N'ava, who at present resides at Laguna in this 
island, far exceeded our expectation. The Marquis 
has in his service a very able gardener, an Englishman 
of I he name of M*" Manus, who with much goofl 
nature entertained us a whole morning, with speci- 
mens of his skill and industry. He is a good botanist 
and intimately acquainted with the works of Linnaeus. 
1 have made a descripti\e catalogue of a variety of 
new African species, which he has discovered on his 
frequent botanical perambulations in the interior of the 
country. In addition to other valuable historical in* 
formation, I have made a drawing of an obelisk, and 
copied several inscriptions, which illustrate the history 
of leneriffe. On the obelisk aro represented the 
(4uanze«, the former inhabitants of the island, in 
their ancient costume, dressed in h'ules, their heads 
encircled with garlands of flowers, and holding a 
bone {crusfctm)ii>) in their hand; on ibe point of the 
obelisk stands the Santa Maria de Candellera. I have 
made several drawings o^ picture'sque views, dresses, 
and productions of the island, and laid down special 
maps, which shall 'be elaborated after my return. 
Most of the curiosities obtained, I have myself col- 
lected ; but with ih^ productions of the Peak, I was 
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presented by an American Captain, who ascended the 
mountain in the month of August last. 

'< We sailed from Falmouth on the 5th October, 
and arrived here on the 20th. In foar days at latest* 
we intend to set sail for Rio Janeiro in Brazil, whence 
I will write you another letter.*' 



MANNERS. 

•^Maret homxaum maU^mun spectaitU 6f whes. Soraa. 
He travdl'd far« and looked into mankind* 

Mr. Editor, 
The return of the New-year, which by the way 

duly brings along with it the anniversary of my birth* 
day, last week reminded me that my days move on 
apace. This is indeed a circumstance which I seldom 
lose sight of for want of hints to assist my recollec- 
tion. *• He's a worthy tellow ; I hare known him 
since we were boys V' is a compliment to my virtue 
which my vanity has frequently been mortified to hear 
from the fathers of hopeful families. What I can 
still less bear, is the complaisance of the grown 
misses, who take me by the hand, and introduce rao 
with the utmost civility to their female friends, as ao 
old acquaintance. When the young women begin to 
grow civil to an unmarried man, 'tis a shrewd sigu 
they no longer find any pleasure in tearing him. 

These hints, however, have from their frequency 
lost much of their effect : I am often content to 
imagine that the masters and misses have miscalculated 
my age, and that the sun and the weather have, beforo 
the time, given me the appearance of an oldhatchelor. 
But the return of a birth-day and a new-year tog&* 
ther, is a hint which cannot be got over in this way : 
1 irresistibly feel that I am a year older since the last 
Christmas holidays ; and by the help of the seven-* 
years' war, am convinced, however unwillingly, that 
I am now turned of fifty. The certainty of this fact 
struck me with full force, as my servant drew the 
window curtains, and let in upon me the iirst dawn 
of this new-year. A thousand suitable reflections 
crowded along with it upon my mind } and I more 
than once repeated to myself in silence, that the de- 
gei«erate race of men in our days have not their lives 
secured even to threescore and ten. 

There is nothing at which a man is so much 
startled, as the idea of himself and his msnMry being 
at once swept into the waves of oblivion. 1 bad nei« 
ther written a book, nor endowed an hospital ; and 
many a hero of a close borough, or the Newgate 
calendar, might enjoy his due share of fame, twenty 
years after 1 was numbered among the things lost on 
earth. These uneasy thoughts compelled me at length 
to quit my bed in very bad humour ; when the ap- 
pearance of my friend George Hanger, who at that 
moment crossed the street before my window, in his 
long drab coat, with his crab-stick compressing on« 
nostril, instantly revived my spirits by suggesting an 
expedient, which has become very fashionable of late, 
for prolonging a man's existence beyond its natural 
term. Every one has heard of George Hanger's Life 
written by himself; as also those of 1 ate Wilkinson, 
and many other personages of equal importance, both 
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male md female, who have lately written their 
memoirs and published them in their own life-time, 
perhaps for the same reason that Hume alledges, to 
prevent the impertinent biographers of future times 
from being busy with their memories. The tempta- 
tion of thus acquiring immortality no sooner presented 
itself than 1 found it irresistible. AH the great events 
of my life crowded at once upon my min4 } and 
calling in haste for my writing-desk, which I had not 
looked into for half a year back, on account of the 
Bomber of unanswered letters it contains. I beiran as 
ttlows, '^ 

" My father, who, by much perseverance, and 
many dexterous pieces of address, had risen to the 
ouDsiderable preferment of Rector to a Welsh parish, 
was withal a man of ambition. He had early deter- 
nuned t^ rite in the world, and with this view care- 
fully avoided a low marriage, a snare into which 
many of ht» brother curates had fallen ; for he looked 
upon matrimony as an opportunjtv of making his 
kmne, thrown into every man*s way by nature, and 
which no wise man. would omit. He had therefore 
vestured, while yet a curate, to aspire to the band of 
an heiress, the represenutive of a most ancient family, 
ind possessing moreover a freehold properly of fifty 
pooods a year at the foot of the mountain Plinlimmon 
io Wales. His l)oldnes8 and perseverance triumphed 
at length over all the obstacles placed between tbem ; 
lod at the mature age of thirty-eight years. Miss 
ap Morgan allowed my father, who was then become 
rector of the parish, to lead her to the altar. These 
two pieces of extraordinary good fortune, happening 
neatly at the same time, astonished his brethren, 
tome of whom were heard to say that they should not 
wonder if a prebend*s atall were next thrown in his 
way. 

" Ai I was the only fruit of this marriage, one 
nay conceive that 1 was brought up with all the dis- 
tinctiOQ due to my mother's blood, and my father's 
dignitlea. My nune^ who was herself an ap Morgan, 
RUgbnsly obeyed the injunctions laid upon her, never 
to tibwart me in ahy thing ; and I had passed the first 
«x years of my life, to the great annoyance of the 
earthen-ware and window-glass, without one reproof 
or cootradicnion. At this period, my nurse's ginger- 
bread letters had given me such an inclination to learn 
ay alphabet, that my father proposed I should pay a 
dily visit lo the curate's school in the village ; but 
tbis sdieme was violently over-ruled by my mother, 
who accused nurse of having laid a plot tb ruin 
my delicate constitution and her hopes ; and ginger- 
bread letters were for the future peremptorily banished 
ftom the family. As 1 had never experienced res- 
traint before, \I could not submit to it on the present 
occasion ; and by means of one of the maids, I learnt 
iny alphabet much more quickly than I should have 
me with the assistance of the curate. 
* " My mother's care of my eyes and health had an 
equally good effect on the progress of my education i 
«nd by means of my Cither's library being locked 
^gauut me, I contrived to read almost every book it 
contained before I was twelve years of age. Those 
«^»ccially printed with a very small type, I studied 
With nacommon dilig^nce^ they being mbiddea me 



in a particular manner. The fondness I tbet^ acqtitred 
for small types has continued with me through life. 
My turkey-cased prayer-book is of such a size that I 
always carry it about with me in my right breeches* 
pocket as a counterbalance to the card-case in my left. 
I never admit any thing above a duodecimo into my 
book*case, which, though it contains the most ap- 
proved classics of ancient and modern times, does 
not in size exceed aMacklin's bible. 

" My mother's aversion to water, gunpowder, and 
horses, made me the roost expert youth in the country 
at swunming, shooting, and hunting ; and when, in 
my eighteenth year, I was sent to the University, 
there were few things to be learnt at the foot of 
Plinlimmon, which 1 was not pretty well skilled in ; 
except ind^ the heraldr}' of luy ancestors, for with 
this subject my mother used to entertain rae two 
hours a day, as regularly as dinner was served on the 
table. 

** The forms and regular hours at college would have 
been insupportable, had I not found that my tutor 
could be prevailed upon to dispense with my attend- 
ance, and to put up with my fee, which 1 thankfully 
paid him. I know the Fellows still tell many odd 
stories of a queer fellow, who thirty years ago,- locked 
himself up in his chambers, and set the heads at 
defiance : yet I question if any of them retained 
more Greek and Matliematics than I carried with me 
when I left college. In troth I wrote several disser- 
tations on the text of Euripides j and have more than 
once been tempted tb propose some new emendations 
to the Doctor at the cyder-cellar, but was afraid the 
thing' might get wind at the vi-est end of the town. 

"The carc^ of the Proctor to prevent my excursions 
at'forbidden hours, became so troublesome, that I made 
my escape from college at midnight, arid next da^ 
found myself at the Blue Boar in Holbdrn. Witft 
the consent of my father and mother, (who expected 
one day to see me Lord Chancellor) I entered myself 
of Lincoln's Inn, because I understood there was no 
other regular ceremony required in the study of the 
law, but to eat three dinners in each term. Thi^ 
encroachment on my freedom however, proved too 
great a price for a barrister's wig ; and although I 
could have often helped my Lord Mansfield to a pre- 
cedent, l>oth in statute and common law, I found, at 
the end of four years, that two dinners on the two 
last days were all the proofs of my progress which I 
could give in any one term. 

** To escape from all restraint, and to be as much 
my own master as I was in the nursery, has ever beert 
the ruling passion of my life ; and has contributed 
more to my pleasure than my fortune. I was once 
through the interest of some friends appointed secre- 
tary to one of our ambassadors at a German court ; 
but having been obliged, much against my will, to 
take the route of Hamburgh instead of that through 
France, I gave^him the slip at Cuxhaven, and stepping 
on board a neutral vessel, arrived safely at Dunkirk, 
from whence I began to pursue the route I bad ori^ 
ginally proposed to myself. Unfortunately however, 
a desire to see the Dutch ladies skait, having drawn 
rae from my route on the one side, and a propensitji ^ 
to ascertain tlw form of a Swiss goitre by actual \i^^ 
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spection, having led me as far astray on the other, I 
found on mj arrival at court, that the ambassador had 
fulfilled his mission, and set out three days before on 
his return to his native country. 
, " I had some time afterwards an opportunity of 
making my fortune in the East-Indies -, but the con- 
finement of the ship in firhich I was a passenger, had 
such an effect on my spirits, that on touching at the 
Cape of Good Hope, I made my escape into the 
inland country. I passed through the land of the 
Nemakas ; and was not a little scandalized with the 
Houzouanas, who having nothing which can be called 
a handle to their faces, as M. le Vaillant justly ob- 
serves, have no idea of that point of honour which is 
maintained and avenged by twisting the nose. After 
living at large for some time in the mountains of 
Kongo, where I feasted daily on goafs-flesh, and ele- 
phanfs-foot pye, I made my way to the banks of the 
Joliba. Here I met with many curious and nota- 
ble adventures, none of which, to my gre^t astonish- 
ment, do I find recorded by Mr. Mungo Park, in his 
travels to those parU. I could name several well- 
known travellers who would not have been so 
fastidious. 

" After having lost the great river Niger, which, 
as travellers hint, is swallowed up in the watet-cis- 
lerus of the immense city Tombuctdo, I joumi«d 
eastward, and discovered the source of the Nile, 
which by some chance has strayed many degrees from 
the longitude where it was found by Mr. Bruce. 
There was nothing particular in my adventftres in 
Upper Egypt, except my rescue by Elfi Bey from the 
counting-house of a Copt, who> finding I could 
write a legible hand, insisted I should draw ont for 
him the genealogy of the famous horse Keelhallum, 
which he had on sale by commission from the Arab 
chief Aly Ibrahim. The Bey was very humoroiis on 
this adventure some weeks ago, as we passed in his 
•carriage through Lombard-street, where, he observed 
my Coptish |)ractice would make me quite at home. 
. " Some years afterwards, when, on my way from the 
Caspian sea to Mecca, I was suddenly surprized and 
made prisoner by a party of the Waababis, 1 found 
jmy knowledge of horse-genealogy extremely useful, 
and had fteqaently a -cake of millet and a dish of 
cofiee presented 4o me, ^s tokens of respect for my 
proficiency in this esteemed science. Having however 
quitted mynew<»nnoc$ions one night, while on an 
excursion to the borders of Syria, I accidentally fell 
in with an old friend who was going with an overiand 
express to India j and having no particuhir object to 
occupy my attention at <he moment, I accompanied 
him. to Calcutta. On mj ^irrival ^ere, I found that 
the person who had obufned <ihe appointment once 
destined for me, had already grown rich in it, and 
intended to return next year to Europe with a very 
pretty fortune. I was on this occasion extremely mor- 
tified, reflecting that 1 had <lone nothing towards 
living handsomely in my old age. Resolved to repair 
my error, I determined again to solicit the appoint- 
ment I had once so imprudently forfeited j and with 
this view obtained permission to attend the very next 
overland express to London. 

'' My return to this capital exposed me to new un* 



easinesses, ns the very firsf question* everj^ oTd friend I 
met asked me was, where I bad hid myself for so 
many years. As this was a subject into which I did 
not much care to enter at length, I only replied by 
observing with a shrug that last summer was very 
sickly at Bengal, and that the Mahrattas, though sad 
pagans, had abundance of the Christian commodities 
of gold and jewels. This hint was quite sufficient to 
make my formne in a very few weeks : it was shrewdly 
whispered that if all were known, it would be found 
I had in my possession a stone not a whit inferior in 
value to the Pigot diamond; and in the course of six 
months I was known in every coffee-house from Com- 
hill to Hyde-park-comer by the title of The Nabob, 

*' As the world had thus made me a man of fortune^ 
I could not, but with a very bad graee, apply for the 
appointment in India. I therefore preferred a jaunt 
to Wales, where my father and mother, who died 
during my absence, had left me a very tolerable pro« 
perty. My mother^s family esUte had, by improve- 
ments and additions, several times dont>led its value 
since my birth $ and as I found my steward vm a yevf 
honest man, as the world goes, I with much satisfac- 
tion consigned die burden of management over to him 
again, in one week after my arrival in the country. 
The situation of my farm was veiy pleasant ; but the 
cerenaonious visits of my neighbours beginning to 
grow troublesome, I one morning by break of day 
ordered nay horses, and posted direct to London. I 
hired the same lodgings 1 at present inhabit, in tbe 
neighbourhood of Spring-Crardens : indeed, as ibej 
are very comfortable, I see no reason why I shoola 
quit them, unless my landlord insists on my taking 
them for a longer term than finom day to day i an en* 
croachment on my freedom which I oould not pos- 
sibly submit to." 

Here I stopt short in my narrative, for my materiale 
began to fail me. I had aheady exhausted all the 
great events of my lifis, with the exception of some 
marvellous adventures, which the world would cer- 
tainly call traveller's tales. In other respects I had 
done nothing, but bad only observed what others were 
doing. It was at this moment my man Timothy, 
(who by the way has lived with me these ten years, 
although he is never engaged but from week to week,) 
entered the room with the IJttran/ Journal, which I 
had ordered, because I was told the day befbre at the 
Chapter, that it was a^ood thing. Your comer for 
Manners was quite the thing to suit me. I could 
not sit down, according to the most approved mode 
of biography in this age, and make up a huge volume 
with a few sprinklings ef my own life, interspersed 
amidst a vast collection of every thing else which 
had happened during my existence. Besides, what I 
have seen, and what I daily see in this great city, 
form a thousand distinct shreds of every colour in the 
rain-bow j and I must confess his industry exceeds 
mine who would undertake to sew them into one 
piece of regular patch-work. I have therefore re- 
solved to note down for you, as suits my convenience, 
(for that is an indispensable article in all my engage* 
ments) such observations as occur in my dsuly excur- 
sions 'f varied at tinoes with such advices from the land 
of the Hottentots, and other parts I have visited in 
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the course of my travelfl» af may not be unentertaining 
to your readers of both sexes. I shall perhaps occa- 
sionally let the public into several things both at the 
West and East end of the town, which may make 
some persons I know look a little foolish j for my title 
of Nabob, and my condition of batchelor gain me an 
admission every where ; and I make such good use of 
my privileges that there are few things of consequence 
either public or private that escape my notice. 

I have indeed often resolved to quit this desultory 
node of life, as you may have observed from several 
advertisements in the morning papers, stating, that a 
gentleman in easy circumstances, with a tolerable 
p^son and a hale constitution, would be glad to meet 
with a lady of the middle age, who understood music, 
could sketch a little, and, along with an agreeaUe 
&ce and person, possessed that address which capti- 
vates all societies, and a little of that necessary article 
fortune without which no society can be enjoyed. 
The fear of having my natural liberties entrenched 
opon, has hitlierto deterred me from explaining 
tayself to any of the numerous correspondents who 
replied to these advertisements : but nevertheless 
nay enquiries after the fair writers have been both 
diligent and successful ; and I purpose one day to sur- 
prize my friends with the portraits of as choice a col- 
lection, as is to be found in London, of middle-aged 
ladies of moderate fortune ; faithfully copied from the 
original by an artist particularly skiUed in taking like- 
nesses at church. 

You will receive my observations, Mr. Editor, in 
tiTimbers, as soon as they are written, and you may 
distribute them into your Journal just as you find con- 
venient ; only I must insist upon a corner every fort- 
night till my materials or mv diligence are exhausted. 
I must also be indulged with a motto at the top, in 
€»rder that there may be at least one smart or senten- 
fioQs thing in each paper -, and although I know it 
will turn the laugh against me at the British, I will 
venture to sign the name I am best known by — 

Tub Nabob. 
Spring'Gardem, 
January I9th, 1804. 

P. S. As I know from experience that many people 
are extremely willing to give a hint of what is going 
forward, when they think they will not appear in it, 
such persons as have any thing of this sort to commu- 
nicate, may direct their observations to T&c Nabobs at 
the Office of the Literary Journal. 

[We shall be glad to receive the Nabob's commoni- 
cations ; and as an excuse for at any time delaying 
their insertion, we trust he will recollect that the ar- 
ticle Manners, is designed to receive the favours of 
various Correspondents .J 



POLITICS^ 

ChmigtB prodncfd in 1803. 

WHEN we commenced the Literary Journal, at 
the bq^inoing of the preceding year, our first disr 
coarses on the subject of government were intended 
io exhibit a view of the political state of Europe, as 
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it existed at that moment. It was our Viih that this 
view should be more comprehensive and minute than 
those hasty ones which we had generally seen pre* 
sented to the public; and composed of materials l^tng 
somewhat below that common surface of things, 
which furnishes the details of the vulvar historian, 
and the foundation of the reasonings of the ordinary 
speculator. We have yet seen no reason to retract any 
of the opinions, or correct any of the representations 
which we then offered, nor can we help being, some- 
what confirmed in the belief of their correctness, by 
the partiality with which a most respectable class of 
readers has received them. By this labour of the year 
which is past, the general view of the political world 
which we are called upon to exhibit at the beginning 
of a new year, is reduced to a very narrow compass. 
The changes which have taken place in the state of Eu- 
rope have not been of great importance ; in every other 
respect the account delivered of that state at the begin* 
ning of last year, applies to it at the beginning of this s 
and to enter any further into the subject, than to spe- 
cify and appreciate those changes, would only be to 
repeat what we have already advanced. 

The first and the greatest among the constituents of 
a political state is the condition of political opinion. 
This is the foundation on which all government rests, 
the despotism of the Grand Siguier, and the mild au** 
thority of the King of England. Now the changes 
which have taken place in this are very small. Xho 
ideas of the people of Europe in matters of government 
are not perceptibly difierent at this moment from what 
they were twelve months ago. They are very little iu 
any country either debased or improved since that time. 
They appear not to be much belter directed towards 
true liberty, but neither do they appear to be at all mora 
conformed to slavery. They have not received much 
new activity ; but we do not discern any symptoms of 
encroaching torpidity. Very little alteration too we 
conceive to have taken place in the degree • of favour 
or disinclination borne by the people of the different 
countries to the governments under which they live. 
That passion to root up every thing old, and plant 
something new, which was inspired by the French re- 
volution, ha4 subsided during the course often years, 
and men taught by what had passed before their eyes, 
had become afraid to risk those advantages of the so- 
cial order which they eoijoyed, without ceasing to va<* 
lue those of which they knew themselves to be de-» 
prived. Tlius it is a kind of divided respect which the 
subjects in most of the countries of Europe pay to 
the governments to which they yield submission. 
They do not wish to see them overturned 3 but they 
very much wish to see theqi altered | and this wish in 
eaca country is proportioned to the light diffused 
among the people, and the imperfections of the^ 
government under which they live. In France, fo^ 
example, we believe it to be very strong. In many 
parts of Germany we believe it to be not mucb^ 
weaker. In several parts of Italy we have reason to 
think it has considerable strength. In all the coon-r 
tries lately revolutionized by France, we believe it to» 
be intense. In the most southern, aud the most 
northern parU of Europe, knowjiedg^is by fa? tb«. 
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itidst Scantily aUtHbUffed ; in Aes6 countTte|i thei'efoi^, 
iti Sp^in fot fe1ia(tipie> and Russia, \^e siip^ose iht 
*eti8fc of political grievances is the least pungent 5 
there the people are in a state in which they m littlfe 
think <if being otfended b)r the Itopetfections of (be 
gbvemment, as bv the intemperance 6f the attnos*- 
p h^te, or the Sterility t»f the soil \ the IdWi of nattt^e 
And Ihi latvs 6f govefnmeht they i<egard with Very 
Kttle sense of difference; and subtnit to both as 
equally parts of that inevitable necessity >*rhich ^b- 
dueathem. Though the change, ho^eVer, ^bich 
kave taken place in the c^mH^ 6f last year, in the 
political sentiments (A the people <if Eui*ope, are to6 
imall to be perceptible, or capable of b^iiig described, 
^e are not of opthlou that thet^ has been in th<Stil an 
absolute stagnation. This we cimtei^^ to be a thln^ 
impossible. In the sentiments of individuals, and 
likewise of tiations, tfaei« is a totitinnal flux. Ptrfbct 
rest is never produced, llie ttwitions are Sometitnes 
quick and sometimes 6low ; the ebanges iire sometimes 
in matters of importance, ahd sotht^titaes the Cohtt^fy ; 
but motions and chatiges do perpetually g6 ttx t hor 
have they ceased during the year whidi hat lately 
dosed. The changes which have haj>perfed in the 
state of political opinion, though not great, we coh- 
ceive to have b€«n all good. Tfiose important t^n- 
ticulars in t^e general circumstances of Euro^> which 
lead to Irtiprovenient, have l)eert at work, and though 
their operatiohs have beeh not a little retarded by the 
pernicious influence of t^ar, ^hdy ha*t^ not been 
altogether suspended. K^wledge has iHci^ased^ and 
been more widely diffbsed. The influence of old 
ptejudxces apd superstitions has been xcneakened. Just 
tiews of the social order, a6d a dearer discernment 
6f the iike^ of secudog its advabtages have l>een 
rradoally dimisihg themselves. And some progress, 
lowever small, has been made towards that important 
|K>int, Where crien are equally removed ftom a stupid 
fsvetence to old abuses, and a giddy forwardiiess to 
fash innovatlpn. 

In the outward and visible circun^tanCes too of 
Ibe greater number of the kingdoms, very little altera- 
tion has been produced. The boundaries of each are 
Bearly the Same as they were last year. Ihe re- 
aources of the governments, and the condition of the 
people hav^ received scarcely any change. The grand 
drcumstances which cfaeCkad improvement on the one 
hand, or forwafded it 6n the other, have very little 
altered their illative power. It tve&f part of Europe, 
the latter hate the ascendatiey^ but th^t itscendancy is 
Bot mudi greater noW than it Was twelve months ago. 

Let us l^n with Austria. In her dtttiitistances 
▼ery little change has beein produced, ^me t^rtns, 
«f considerable tdnsequence, were indeed executed 
towards the tiegmning of Ae year. The dd institn- 
6on of the Aulic council of war, into which a muhi* 
tude of abuses bad crept, wai abdished ; and the 
ibiHtaty part of the go\'emment placed on a footing 
aaore confohnable to the circumstances of the present 
^pie, A namf>er ef improvements likewise in the 
eollection and management of the revenue, but too 
jotnute- to lie here described, have been introduced \ 
4Dd there, is t^f^ reason to. thii^ that the financial 
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during the lait Veat'$ tod that stie Is iiTreacfy greatly 
relieved from the diflietiHies Into tvhlch she wa» 
thrown by aft arduous ahd uhsUccessful war. Her 
drmi^s have ^11 been recrtiited uf» i6 their full comple- 
ment^ iknd s^v'etal new t-Cgltiietit^ have bc^ Raised. 
With regard to the cortitriercc of Austria, we mentioik 
ohe cifcumstatlce, in which a prediction of ours, 
made 6t the bfegititiing of last ycat-, has been aitiply 
fulfilled. We said that the aCquiJjltlbrt of the Venetiaa 
teiYitot-y, aflbrdirig an inlet X6 foreign commerce^ 
naust Ifc of siilgultir impoftince t(5 Austria ; and waa 
an cibjed of great Vfclue \ti ufe \ ^tdbrdiiig a leceptacle 
tb dur C6nimerce, which Was Independtnit of the hos- 
tile effbrts of France, and which must soon furnish ti 
lal'ger deftiand thail ttre l(hc5Uld he able to supply. 
Hie fact liis even sillTKiSsed «ut- ex{)edlation, and » 
greater qtififftfty of shiphteftig has been tnade for 
Venice aikl TrtCste, slricc the Iht^rfuptioh ^Iveh tc^ 
our commette by the Wat with France, than in a» 
ih6rt a tinAe ^6 believed possible. This is a fact of 
66 little litiportdhce tb ^11 Europe. The rapid intet* 
coufse 6f the nations by means of comriierce is one 
of th^ ittain Sptings of their improven^ent j and it 
infinitdy concerns them all that this grand obtject 
should not be in a sittati<3m tb be affected by the 
captice ot fn^flljjnity Cf ftiiy one df therti. I'he mord 
H is Cxtefidetl, the vntitt free and independent it 
must always become. And If all Europe were com* 
merciil, t6 ivhich ft iS Strbhgly tending, the other 
nations would be little aflecied by the selfish and 
uhwlse nieastsrea of any due ot two of their neigh» 
bobts. 

Phissia is ihe ctnHitry tiett ib Atistrla. The whole 
of her adAilnisttation, both civil and military, is ta 
the sahde state exactly in which it was last vear. It ia 
nhdtotood that she has obtained Some advantages ia 
the arrjimgetmetit of indemtiities ; but they cannot be 
material. The dftum^tanee by which she has beea 
ehi^dy affected, is the direction which the Britisl|^ 
commefce has received, \sy the present war. t)uring. 
the last, as well as during this war, tha transit of the 
British commerce into Germaay, his l)een in a great 
n^easure through the Prussian states. The blockade of 
the Elbe aftd t^ Weseir has considerably altered ita. 
course in the present war. Bnt we doubt whether \t 
has akered it iti any degree to the disadtatitage of 
PraSsia. We suppose Iteit as gfeat a proportion ot 
that eotafioeroe passes just tiow Through the Prussiaa 
states, as wodd if the cMamerce d^ Hamburgh were 
opett. PhiSsia can hardly barve failed, lictwichstand- 
ing the dIscoai'ageaKnts arising fit>ni her governments 
to improve her lesoordes, and her itlatlve power, by 
^ peace whidi she ha^ enjoyed while her neigh* 
boars were invdved in the mtot destfuerive wars. 

To R«aaia» the pgecadi a g year iw pMlMty beeft 
more favourable than k> any other part of Europe. 
The improvement of thai country hais bee» urged oa 
with uncommon force siooe ttacemaatoceroent No- 
thing has occurred in the course of last year to eOitfuct 
the causes which, during half a qeatovy, hare beets 
operating these benefidaleiiecta. A nuU aoveveigia 
has not contented himaslf with an idle and €arele«| 
view of the benefits glieady obtained for his country^ 



$^it of Austria haa beeo considerably improved [but haa applied hiibaxid with vigpurta iiM:rease tb^^ 
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He fee ou toliasv 4bref0dd witb admirably perspicacitj 
the causes whicj) keep bi« states behind the more im- 

1 proved parts of Europe, tlje yery tyo causes >Yhich 
>eld fast the cbaios of misery upon all Europe for 
«ges — the feudal privileges of the great proprietors, 
•od the jgDoraace of the people, fie has applied 
himself with energy to reduce th^ ppver of the nobles, 
to eij^ancipate the peasants from tlieir subjection to 
these vbitrary masters, and to rewjer both subject to 
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afflicted with the var, tho^e acgmnulatpd treasurejit 
the capitals of the trader, manufacturer, and cuUi- 
vqtor, the means of maintaining labour, apd of prompt- 



ng ingenuity, which are the great cau^e of wealth and 
prosperity, not only to the countries which possess 
them, but to all those with which such countries havo 
9uy dealings. 

No very accurate estimate can bp formed of the 
changes actually produced in the countries at war. 



Ibc s^me laws. This mo^t imporlaot object h^9 been il That which we can form with regard to France, both 



folly accomplished in severaf part^ of the empire. 
Thi^ prince has set hiqoself to tne task of removing 
the ignorance of hi^ people in 9 manner trqly great. 
He has pot satisfiet^ biipsclf with any puqy half, 
measure. A gra^d syatem of education for the whole 
mass of the people, of ^very class, and in every 
corner of the empire; ha^ bpen mati^red noder his eye, 
and finally carried into e^ect CoUeg^es baye been 
esUblial^ed in all the cities of the empire, far com- 
municating all the parta of a liberal education ; and 
schools have been erected in every village for teaching 
ttie priq^ry and aooie essential branches. 4 scheme 
^ual to tliis io grandeur and beneficence has not 
jt:t been executed by any other government in Europe. 
One great object, however, necessary to qbtaiu all 
the good ejects of these improvements, is yet want- 
li^— the liberty of tl^e press. So few books have as 
yet beea written or printed in Russia, that restrictions 
Vfitk regard to them cam^ot bitberto have been the 
cause at mpch evj). ^ut tbe restrictions wit|^ r^rd 
to the importation of foreign books, are very severe and 
^rtMirary i and impose a «f 1*002 checl^ on the progress 
<jf intellectual In^provemept. The commerce ol Russia 
lias hecn advancing \a unipterrupted proap^r^ty. "The 
ships pf all qatiops ^re invited to her porta, and fipd 
new inducements to repair to them in the increasing 
iodo^try, wealtl^ and civilization of the people. In 
th« shores of the Black Sea, the Hellespont, Archi- 
pelago^ and the Mediterranean, she has possessed 
herself of a ne^r and qpiost important source of 
wealth and improvement to her states, of whicti 
bappy cflects the last year has yielded a very promising 
earnest. She appears to be ^e^sible likewise of the 
means which the Black Sea afibrds )ier of becoming a 
maritime power, by the orders issued to build ships in 
it, and maintain a fleet. Tl^ hist particular dese^ing 
to be mentioned, is the augmentation which her 
military force has lately Received. She has at this mo- 
ment a greater army on footj than fit any other period 
%d her history. 

The most important change which has taken pkce 
in the state of Europe in the course of the preceding 
year, is the change from peace to ^'ar between the 
two leadiiig nations. This is an event which affects 
to a considerable degree every other nation in Europe. 
It renders the tranquillity of every state less secure. 
It interrupts the circulation both ot commodities, and 
of inhabitants among tha nations, and thus c^tructs 
one of tbe most powerful of all the causes of improve- 
meot.« It turna a great part of the industry of each 
state which is employed in supplying the wanu of its 
neighbours from iu most natural and profitable 
<:hanod. It wastes and destroys, in the countries 



as it is a foreign country, and in a more unsettled, 
and new state, is the roost vague. Certain things, how- 
ever, and those of the first consequence, are perfectly 
ascertained. The foreign commerce of France, at 
least all that part of it \irhic)) i^ sea-borne, and most 
in every country be nearly the whole, is cut off ; and 
all that part of tl^e industry of France, which wa» 
dependant upon foreign commerce, must be destroyed. 
Muck of this there was not indeed to destroy, since 
very little cguld be created in the sliort and feverish 
mterval of pe^ce. But there was some, and that wa^ 
daily growing more. Hie entire colonial traffic of 
France is in like manner ruined. This, howe\'er 
inuch disordered by the unhappy situation of the 
colonies, excited the strongest attention, and hopes, 
andtepcouraged the highest speculations in France ; 
and from the unequidled value of the colonies, the 
interest raised by them was most natural. To tbe ac- 
complishment of perhaps the most favourite of all the 
present objects of French ambition, the creation of a 
navy^ this traffic was of first and ^dispensable neces- 
sity. The ^reat change which has been produced in 
France is tp the remqval of a great humber of m.en 
from the productive employments to Uie business oC 
war I s^nd in the wealth spent in the apparatus, and 
maiptenapce of the war. The number, of soldiers at 
present maiptained by the republic, is stated in some 
prints at six or seven hundred thousand, and is cer- 
tainly pot less than five hundred thousand. ^ With 
regard to the importance of this we shall cite the 
opinion of men of the first eminence for political 
knowledge. Montesquieu ip his *' consideration* 
sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains, & de leuf 
Decadence," chap. 3, says, '* An iminterrupted ex- 
perience has established the fact in Europe, that a 
|)rince who has a million of subjects, cannot, without 
ruining himself, maintain more than ten thousand 
troops." This proportion is that of one to a hundred* 
Now, if we take the number of inhabitants iu tbo 
territory of the republic at her own estimate, 30 
millions, the number of troops which she cab main- 
tain, without self-destruction, is 300,000^ and it 
appears that she has doubled, or nearly doubled that 
number. If another great authority be wanted to 
confirm this point, we may name Dr. Smith, who ia 
his Wealth of Nations, book 6, chap. 1, says* 
" Among the civilized nations of modern Europe, it 
is commonly computed, that not more than ono 
hundredth part of the inhabitants of any country can 
be employed as soldiers, without ruin to the country 
which pays the expence of their scnice." One of 
the best informed and most profound of all the rrcjich 
writers in politics since the era of ihe rcvolutigu, t'f 
V2 
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the author of * C^rtsiderdtionn 8urI*Organi2atioD sociale.' 
He thus eipresses himself in the end of the year 
1802, on the subject of the finances and Ernies of 
Prance. ' " The really enliglitened and patriotic men 
knc\w that the disorders of oar finances canliof be 
remedied without reforming at ot^ce our laws political, 
civil, agricultural, and commercial 5 and that three 
hundred thousand soldiers cannot be maintained l^rith- 
out ruining the state." Besides the ruinous expence 
of maintaining five or six, or according to some 
Accounts seven hundred thousand men, France has in 
the short dtiration of the present war, incurred an 
expence much greater. For her magnificent project 
of invadifig England, an enormous apparatus was 
necessary ; tlie wh6le of which she bad to create. 
All the energy and resources of the French govem- 
inent have been now directed to this object for nearly 
a year ; and it is not yet completed. Whoever has 
any idea of the expence of ship-building, of building 
even the smaUest craff, ^ill need no words to inform 
Inm how vast must have been the sums expended in 
the flotilla with which we are threatened. To have a 
ju5t idea of the' change produced in the state of France 
by this expence, we must think of the exhausted con- 
dition in which she was when the war beg^n. The 
readers of the Literary Journal have probably iiot 
forgotten the extraordmar)* documents which we pre- 
sented to them on thid subject^ in the spring of last 
year. The disordered state of the finances of France 
is another catise that (he change produced in her situa- 
tion by the v^ar must be very great, and very un- 
favourabler. With regard to the system of taxation, 
the author last quoted uses the following terms : 
" It oppresses propeny, it arrests circulation, it ex- 
tinguishes agricultural, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial industry -, in fifie, it destroys all the proportion 
Hvhich ought to subsist between the wants df the 
national treasury, and its resources. The more we 
examine* the foundation, and the efifects of this 
tu incus system, the morcJ we perceive that it is im- 
possible iO get out of the labyrinth ift which we are 
bewildered, s6 long as we are not convinced that it is 
impossible to establish good order in the finances by 
oppressive ta5tes, by connScations, or by bankruptcies ; 
dnd that it is the riches of individuals which constitute 
the riches of the state. In 2I word to deliver us firom 
Our present confusion^ a complete change is required 
in the notioias which we have long pursued." Toward 
the end of his chapter on finance, the same author 
ddds the fbllowl'ng words: *' To these considerations 
"we will j'oin a remark, peculiar to France. Her 
government cannot dissemble that there exists a con- 
siderable deficit between its receipts and expences. 
Jn vain should rt hope that peace will destroy this 
deficit, because the source of it h much more in its 
financial laws than ^n the expences of the war." 
This was spoken at the end of a year of peace. In a 
note on this passage be gives a statement, from the 
documents of the minister of finance, of the deficit 
for the ycaf 1800, which he carries to 146,519^561 
francs. Acdordhig to him the net amoant of the 
taxes for that year, was only 470,07^,5^3 francs. 
Thus the deficit is little less than one^foiu-th part of 
».he whole revenue. In the accounts of h&i year it 
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appeared that the revenue had become a good deal 
more productive. The reason given for it by the* 
minister of finance on presenting these accounts wasy 
thsK government by the advantage of peace, bad been 
aUe to attend to, and prevent an innnite number of 
enormous fraudis and abnses in the collection, and 
management of the revenue, which they had beeit 
oblig^ to overlook in the confnsion, and agitation of 
war. This cqnfusion and agitation is renewed, and 
as nothing had been done to improve the system of 
finance, which is still in that disordered condition 
described above, these frauds and abuses must recur, 
and the burthens of the people be augmented. Thd 
enormous burthens of the French war laid upon s 
people already groaning under the miseries of poverty 
must make an extraordinary change in their situation. 
The only military exploit has been the overrunning, 
and plundering of Hanover, which has afiForded the 
maintenance of some months to a detachment of the 
French army, and a portion of riches to a few of ther 
ofificers. 

We come now to consider the changes produced 
during last year in the state of Britain. The war has 
afifected in some degree her trade, it has produced very 
unusual military preparations, and has occasioned a 
heavy expence. The effect which the war has had 
upon our trade, we were lately endeavouring to ap- 
preciate, and have little at present to add to what we 
then advanced. It is now proved by experience that 
it has not been in the power of the war even in its^ 
first year, to diminish the commerce of this country. 
Yet the stagnation of trade in former wars has always 
been greatest at the beginning. The reason is, that 
the hostile nation or nations have it generally in tbeir 
power 1o interpose obstructions to it in certain chan- 
nels, and it requires time to enable it to find its way inter 
others. In the present case the interval of peace had 
been so short, that the channels of commerce dnrixig the 
war had been scarcely shut ; it was therefore no difficulQ 
matterto open them. The violent attempt of the French 
to obstruct the navigation of the Elbe and the Weser,. 
has been more prejudicial to the countries supplied b/ 
these rivers, than to Great Britain. The unabated 
prosperity of the British trade is proved by the full 
employment of all the manufacturing districts; by the 
stability of the mercantile houses ; by the complete 
occupation, and high wages of all the labouring peo- 
ple ; and above all by the prosperous state of the 
revenue. The produce of the taxes on the articles of 
almost eveiy branch of trade has increased instead of 
diminishing since the commencement of the war. The 
profits of this trade are such, that the annual mcrease 
of riches is much greater than the annual expence of 
the war. When we have taken the annual expence 
of the war, therefore, out of the annua) profits of 
the nation, we have the whole of our old riches be- 
hind, with a certain surplus every year, by which ta 
augment them. The effect of the war upon our 
riches, therefore, is not to diminish them, not even to 
prevent them from encreasing, but only to prevent 
them from encreasing quite so fast as they would other- 
wise do. 

With regard to our military preparations, the num- 
ber of the regulars is stated at i9l,(i69 men^ and that 
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of the militia in England and Ireland at 68,000, 
making in all ^55,609 real soldiers. The number of 
the army of reserve which may be added, will proba- 
bly carfy the total to 250,000 men. This estimated 
by the rule laid down above, from Montesquieu and 
Smith, is an establishment greatly too burthensome. 
The population of Great Britain and Ireland cannot 
be stated at more than l6 millions. The hundredth 
part of this is only l(5o,000, the whole number of 
soldiers which by that rate this population can sustain. 
But the number we have is more than one half greater. 
To this yet remain to be added t00,00U seamen. The 
number of men, therefore, permanently employed in 
warlike operations by this coumry at the present mo- 
ment, is not as one to a hundred in the population, 
but is rather more than as one to fifty ^ -so that it is 
somewhat more than one half greater than it ought to 
be. In speaking of the excess in the warlike establish- 
ment of France, we took no notice of her seamen j be- 
cause, in reality, they are scarcely so numerous as to 
deserve notice. But when we include the seamen of 
Great Britain in her establishment, it is right to ob- 
serve, that a great part of all those persons employed 
in preparing, and keeping the great flotilla of France, 
are in respect to burthens to be considered in the light 
of seamen, and are a much greater proportional num- 
ber than the seamen of this coimtry ; so that the ex- 
cess in the establishment of France, even in respect 
of numbers, is much greater than that of Britain. 
But the productive powers of Great Britain render 
that difierence more enormous. The improvements 
which have been made in this countrv in the division 
and distribution of labour, in the skiU, and persever- 
ance of workmen of all descriptions, and in machinery 
and contrivances to abridge labour, authorize the as* 
sertion that the labour of every man in this cduntry, 
at a machine, is equal to that of any two men in 
almost any other part of Europe. If then, it be com- 
tmted, that the ignorant and enslaved, and idle popu- 
lation of the despotic countries of Europe can main- 
tain one in the hundred for national defence, we may 
safely conclude that this country can maintain one in 
£% without retrenching any noore upon the comforts 
and the means of prosperity of the nation. 

Vfe have not yet mentioned the ^lonteer system. 
Into the general problem, what is the value of this 
armament, as a mean of defence ? what are the effects 
which it promises, good or bad, on the liberty and 
good order of the nation ? we cannot at present enter. 
^e shall reserve it as the subject of some future in- 
quiry. The volunteers, rank and file, in England, 
have been stated by ministers at 340,000. The portion 
of his time bestowed by each man upon his military 
exercises, cannot be reckoned at less than one twenti- 
eth. By every twenty volunteers there is as much time 
employed on military business, as would be by one 
man entirely engaged in them. It is proper, accord- 
ingly, to consider the volunteers as equal, in point of 
burthen to the nation, to one twentieth part of their 
numbers entirely soldiers. This twentieth is 1 7,000 j 
which added to the num1)ers of soldiers and seamen 
specified above, bnngs the number of men entirely 
engaged in warlike affairs to one in every 45 cA the 
general population. This effort is enormous ^ and 
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however enormous the means we have to support it, 
it is too visible what occasion we have to desire that 
we should not long be required to maintain it. 

Any change produced as yet in the state of Britain 
by the expences of the war is not visible. Stocks are 
at a very reasonable price j the demand for exchequer 
bills is great J the old taxes have been more productive 
than before ; and a very small part of the war taxes' 
has yet been levied. 

We know not whether we should call the late com- 
motions in Ireland, a change or not. They were no- 
thing but an occasional manifestation of "that spirit 
which existed, and which will exist, till the great 
healing measures, which alone can alter it, be cor- 
dially and effectually applied, Ireland was apparently 
qujet at the beginning of the year, disturbed in the 
middle of it, and quiet in the end. But we re- 
gard it as having been in the same state all the while* 

Changes of some consequence in the state of our 
colonial possessions in the West Indies, have taken 
place. The whole of the Dutch settlements may now 
be regarded as ours ; and their value, if we had not 
too many settlements already, is great. Some of the 
smaller islands of France, too, have fallen into our 
hands ; and St. Domingo itself m^y be considered as 
lost to the mother country. 

Little more remains to be said to conclude the Poli- 
tical Review of last year. Spain and Portugal were 
crouching beneath the sword of the French republic^ 
at the beginning of the year, and they are so now. 
Their subjection has been lately made available to the- 
Consul, in the shape of a little money; and their de- 
gradation has had a fresh exposure to ^he eyes of the 
neighbouring nations. The causes which are working 
the ruin of Uie Ottoman empire have not been inter- 
rupted J some strong effects were lately exhibited ; 
and that unseemly mass is now tottering to its fall* 
The great Transatlantic nation, whose origin and pur- 
suits connect her so closely with Europe, has obtained 
some valuable favours of fortune. The rupture 
between Great Britain and France bestowed upon her 
the province of Louisiana, on which she sets a great 
value. It removes from her a dangerous neighbour j 
it bestows upon her a valuable territory, of which she 
had no want 3 and it gives her the free navigation of 
a river, which renders a fine country she had already- 
planted more highly valuable. An extension of her 
foreign trade must be the effect of the disturbances of 
the Europeans ; but she would have as much as ia 
good for her without these disturbances. 



Political History, Foreign and Domestic. 
Of the many weeks barren ot intelligence which have 
elapsed since the beginning of this war, the last two 
have not been the least rtnwrkable. The account* 
which we are able to give of the military movement* 
in France are very insignificant and vague. The 
alarm which was propagated of an immediate rnvasioa 
has blown over; it arose from false information 
communicated to the minister, llie whole of the 
French and Batavian military force in Holland and 
2^1and, is not thought to exceed 40,000 men, garri- 
sons included. Movements however, are daily kept uj> 
among the difl(^ent bodies of the soldiers to favour 
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the appearJinoe of invasion. The legjislative body of 
tho Italian republic has been requirecj to take measures 
for contributing to the expedition against England, and 
has consented to grant an aid of land and sea forces, 
five millions and 9 half of Milanese llvres are to be 
raised by a land-tax, payable at a very short period 3 
to be employed in the construction of two frigates and 
twelve gun bo^ts and the equipment pf troops. 

The sittings of the legislative body, which has been 
new modpUwl by a Iqte apt of the Senate, were to be 
opened onthe6'th, by Bonaparte with zreat pomp by a 
speech from a ^eat, which great pains have been taken 
to decorate, and whiph is intended very nearly to 
resemble a royal throne, previous to this the First 
Consul was to be absent for some day;, on a visit to 
the military prepc\rattons on the coast. 

Pissentions of rather a serious nature e^iat in the 
German empire. Tlie unfortunate constitqtion of 
that Body contains in itself sufficient seeds of Dis"^ 
cord; and the late settlement of indemnities has 
added greatly to the ancient stock. The interests of 
Prussia, in that settlement were manifestly favoured 
more than those of Austria. And violent remon- 
strances have been lately made by the Emperor, on 
that subject. He has chospn to put his complainUpn 
the footing of religion ; and has represented tlie injivstice 
<ci reducing the number of Catholic voices in the 
^iet, * bdow that of the Protestant voices. The last 
accottnte received from Germany state lh?t the Prus- 
sian and Attstriaa interest contend with great violence 
^r the superiority. Bavaria is the next ip authority j 
but her weaktiess, and the opposition of her intere^t^ 
to those of Austria render her de^dent i^pon Pr^nc^ 

The tlisorders in the Ottoman empire appear to have 
nearly coipe to a crisis. Bebellion i« 00 longer POQ- 
I6ned to tb^p distant provincea, but has penetrated tq 
tlie very seat of government. Two rebel Pachas 
iparcbed into the street^ of Constantinople, caqyin^ 
terror ^vxA destruction aloqg with thepi; while the 
Sultan was finable to op)x)se any effectual i«si$tance. 
They at last retired. But their forbearance is suspect- 
ed to have been purchased by the gold of the seraglio. 

A capitulation has been formed between the Tur- 
kish commanders and the Beys in Egypt. The con- 
•ditiont aie that the same governnient shall be restored 
in Egypt, as existed previous to the French invasion. 
Delay is made to the final settlement only till the | 
terms shall be confirmed by the Turkish governnnent. 

Arangeroents hive at last been made between 
Trance and Spain, for tbe surrender of Louisiana to 
the United States. It is first to be formaDy ceded by 
Spain to France and by France given to the Ameri- 
cans. A bill for extending the laws of the United 
States to the newly acquired territories, has gone 
'^through some stages. The misunderstanding between 
the Emperor of Morocco, and the United States has 
4)eeh adjusted* and peace concluded. 

Several peices of intelligence have latdy been re- 
ceived from India. The Peishwa has been enthroned 
at Poonah/ with great pomp, and amid the congra. 
lulations' of a vast multitude of people: Scindea is 
expected, to besiege Indoor, the capital of Holkar, 
Mho is reduced to extremity. Aladaoree Boonslah, 
the chief of the eastern Mahrattas, has formed an 



alliance with the Company of a wry advanta|[equa na- 
ture. But the article of chief im|)0(tance is, that 
the trade between Persia and the Company has been 
opened in its full extent, according to tlie tfe^ty con- 
cluded with the Persian Anribassador j and the ipaport* 
during the first three months have exceeded al| es^- 
pectation. This will probably constitute one qjf (1^ 
most important eras in the history of the Europepa 
settlements in the East. Such trade must soqn becpme 
very great, and contribute prodigiously to tl>e improve- 
ment l)oth of the PeninsuU, and oif tlie Persian ena- 
pire. It will speedily encrea^e the powpr^ and cqi^s^* 
quence of the Company many fold i but (t will top, ip 
all probability, greatly accelerate the rupti^re of t^e 
connection of that wpnderful cplpny ^ith the mptbej: 
country. 

It is worth^r pf record that in spite of the Ute storm? 
the British fleet maintained its station off the l^^rbourp 
of the enemy, and that Admiral Cornwalli^ thot^b 
obliged to bear away for Torbay, with twq ships, ott 
account of the dainage sustained in their rigging, 
sailed again in 36 hours for his station, without hav- 
ing once gone on shore. The ipipiitable perseverance 
of this admirable commander, is beyond a}) prai^^e^ 
and is more glorious than any victory. 

Asa convoy of the French flo.tilla was endeavouring 
on the 3d inst. to mal^e its way along the coast iron) 
one harbour to another, it was attacked by tlie Im- 
mortalite, an English frigate oi 36 guns, and the Ar- 
cher gun-brig» ^ith signal eflfect. Fiye of the vps^ela 
have beeq sent into portj, apd a very considerably 
number pu]st have bef n destroyed. 

llie scarcity (i|f sUycr has a( last produced a resolu* 
tion for the e|ni$sipn of dPU^r^, a^ (he Banl^. They 
are tq h^ ^tamped and to pas^ foj b&. whic{) \% ^o(d^ 
thing ippre tfian they ar^ yj'or^h. j but tjie Biauk cop,^7 
ones boux^^ (o receive tbe^ sigain at tj^at price, 'fhp 
onlv inpopvepieivae apprehended from this n^easure 
is the danger of counterfeiting the co(q> aad thi^ it 
win not be ea^y to prevent. 



KOTICES. 

LlTBEAIiY* 

BoTAX. 8oci!trc.-v>At the meadng mi t1mrsday» Jamunr 
letb, was rea4 a paper of C^unt dis Bournoa, on d^aia^ 
lisatiofi \ and if cdoedooy be ever found chTystallized I 

AxmauARiAN Socimr.*-C)te the same cvcsning wm 
nad a letter of Mr. Jackson on the ^nci^t Utica, wkick 
was next in extent and magiiitude to Cartha0e» and in the 
same milph. Here Mr. J. visited $hc subterraneous vaults^ 
in which the cdlinp were co\'erad yMi bats of enarmoiis 
size, called by Virgil harpirs^ which being, disturbed, left 
their places, and nearly extinguished the flambeaux, and 
but for a lanthorn, the curious visitors might have been lost 
in the dark. In the same place Mr. J. found foxes, bur- 
rowing in the underground ruins. The air in these caverns 
was oppressive, but by firing pistols was «iuch cleaned, aod 
beet in c more lespiiable. 

RoTAL Iw&TiTUTiojr.— The following account of the 
improvements which have latdy taken pfcicc in this excellent 
establishment will, we doubt not, be acceptable to our 

readers: — , » « . 1. 

•* The apparatus for the lectures, and the collection of 

models have been increased, improved, and arranged iii the 
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nfomi<ftf: 4tH^fifSift aebolmli ©f their ndturea, uses^ and 
aifplkatidin tre preparmg^ to nft to makfe tb«t ))an •£ the 
pr^pertgr Of the corpomtion m •bject of mttractiea to those 
%rtK> nNiy vilk tiie iBStitutioni 

. •* The labofatery fo^ ctpcrhn^ul process has been 
eiibit)|*e(l by the addition of the foriher work rtmm, and han 
kteti hnprored by mahy new arrahgctneniK. Pretislon ha« 
been mWe in it fbr nreparmg the different re-Jigent* «tul 
IRsU em^Ioved in Philowj^ihlcari Chemwirv, and for ta^ying 
6fi vaHooft new ahd ititcrestttig researdiefl'. 

** *rhe (bundation <yf a mbietaloglcal colletfion has been 
hid hy the eiLertibhs bf Mr. Davy. Tilt thfe |inrpb§c of ex- 
tend ifig IL bht bf the [Jtoprictors Hhs generbtislv dlfercd a 
dbnatibn of £\Xiby and btnere have promised toVontHbute 
to it such minerals as thev mav have oiipttrtlihitibs bf pro- 
taring. "The fbsMi which have l>een already pk)Vided, *re 
•Ifo^t «> le armntftd and «le«tibrd fbr the in'sfirtioft «f the 
g Wtti b wn of '4he Imtiiiidtm, to whom, it h to be hn*ped» 
flMf ittny prmt tmhU fts ^nfiiirvitig the mthm of ^adying 
tftitiaiiloi^y, atid4)y iffoniing kpddiiieDs for the loeiorei and 
k>T practical analpis. 

** The reading library of the Institution is trow com- 
pleted ; and the room for the eoUection of reference is 
fitting up, on a plan to receive 10,000 ^volunws^ some part 
of which are already burcbas^d. It is in ^och a state of 
forwarthtilW is to prbmfte its bein^ competed, and ready to 
be opened for the proprietbis and subscriber, early In the 
ensuing «easofl.** 

To these eilraeis from the Reftefits of the Oitmmitiefs of 
ScifMce and AcM^tnisi We have to add the information, 
that tlie lectwres ott nattira! uhilosophy will be Mnngcd in 
tfiree diiliBct courses i-j-the ttrst intended to hfe a complete 
coarse Of experimental phitosophy, the second, to compre- 
hend pmctidat mtthaiflcs, ia which will be exhibited a 
ririety of models of engine of eivery description, add par- 
ticularly ouch as are employed in the most useful and gene- 
nl liiaiiti&cCifres ; and the third to iiichide optici and 
astronomy, Which ^itt fc« rendered as chtertaining and in- 
fti^itffift ite possible, by an exfertsire ajjparattrt, stich as the 
i lOfai g i f d^ con«)fifieted telesseopes, the sohtt aiiA Lticenkl 
nieroScopMEs, aria the Oiwiy, 

The l^rtifres to chemistry tvffl b* included In two 
toarsrt; the ^mof whith wftl exhibit the chemistry of 
mtura) h&tmr, and the chemi(?al ecohomy of nature; 'and 
Ac s^cOrid wilt tetate to the artificial sysiem bt chemistry, 
wr theoretical abd (iracttcal dhemistty, in which the various 
ehemleat Acts be!ottg?ng to nature and xhk afti, will be ex- 
prhnemalty demon^trued a^d aabjeetedttf thdr respectTVe 

Besitks {he ^hsi namh^ o^ expenments O^t mast be 
naJe in the ditferent courses of T^ctutes, it has been thought 
^per to insfif ute a pafticalar and distinct series of cxperi- 
mental <^>erations to he puhFicly exhibited befote such pro- 
pmtort and subscribers as shall choose to Mtend them. 
Thisseries^ being chiefly conducted in. the laboratory bv 
MaM df the impf^Ted a{>paraitu^, it is also thou^t». Wifi' 
te extremely interatiifg ana benefidal. 

For the lectur^ two gentlenen of \wxim, tafenti and 
fCfmlptioa, Mr. UahoQ and Mr. AUcq, ace at present en- 
|qsj^, m addition to Mr. Davy, the chemical professor. 
And wb are also informed, that another gendeman, equally 
respectable^ in point of character and scientific attainments, 
ha% been applied to, and it is hoped may al8# bt iaduc»l to^ 
give his assistaitce. 

The fim coarse fbr the aeason beg^ on the fl^dof I>»- 
•ember; aad in the latter part of the present moath, the 
•ther lecturer and the public experiments will been, the 
iatler of which yrdX be made, partly in the Lecture Koom, 
Mid partly in the new Uiborator^, whioll kM bM fitted up 
«o 4» ta accoomodate ISO pessoas*. ' 



Noikts^ lAitmry m^d Stitntijft. 
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A rtfew translation of Thcberitul is pteparing by sei-^ral 
gentlemeil of distinguished literary and poetical abihiies, 
which is to b^ decortted with eng^a\'ings from the designft- 
of ab eminent artist. 

Miior RermeU who lately illustrated the Geographv of 
Herodotus, has been since etnployed in comparing the Gto- 
graphy of the Sactt!d Scriptures' with his own local ob^er- 
vaitons, which have fullv fesiaWishcd its accuracy. It is to 
be hripwl the public will sobn bentflt by tliis important in» 
vesiigation. 

Mr. Edward Kennion hhs ann<^tnced fbr publication* 
ElemehtJ of Universal Representation in Landscape. 

Mr. fiiiitgh of Llanymvnech, is em))loyed on a Map of 
Shropshire, on a large scale. 

Mr. Wrangham will shortly publish his poein. on "Tie 
raising of the daughter t£ Jamis," written for tlic Scatoniaa 
Prite. 

Mr. Samuef OanietU altbut to publish by Subscription 
in ten Nmnbers, accompanied l»y a descripiive leiier-prc^s^ 
A Series of Prints takeb from nature, and engraved ib 
cOlour*t by hiibself, represcfiitin^ views nerjr the Cape <Hr 
Good Hapi^, and in the interior of tlit couritry ; the appear- 
ance and bostuilie of several tribes of Hie n.'uivea ; ancl also 
Various cxami)les of the aiii miiU fodUd ih that ()att of tl e- 
ivorld. Mr. S. Danid rfcSided for three years at the ('ape, and 
penetrated furthet into the interior of Southern Africa than 
anj' former traveller, during which he obterved many 
tjuadnipeds vrhich are alto^fethcr unknown to European.*'^ 
bt have been hitherto imperfectly described. The following 
account of the Korah Village, will best describe the intc- 
tt*Sti!Tg information that may be expected from this work : 

** The vilbgft that appctirs in this view is on the Gareep- 
bt Orange River, and innabited b^ Hottentots of a tribe de^ 
nominated Korahs, settled on the south bank of that river» 
and who are, perhaps, the best featured of all the different 
nations or hordes of this extraordimiry race o£ humaA 
bangs. Thm huts atre cooiposed of rush rastttings spread' 
over bended sticks; they are of an hemispherical^ tbrm«. 
abottt six fieet high, and eight in diameter, with an aperture 
on the 8^ fiar an entrance. The trees on each side of the 
rivef, IB the vicinity of this village, are tall and spreading n 
among whioh a species of Mimbsa was the most atnmdant*. 
Thdfc masiHcr of swinmiing across the river with their 
riieep atid eoots, as mtrodoced ib this plate,, apppared some* 
whirt stnguhr.' A man lays himself on the trank or branch 
oTa latge tree, abmit snc or seven feet in length, mto» 
which at a few inches distance from one of its extremities^ 
hpin is fixed, whi^h the swimmer holds perpendicularly 
with one hand, whlfe the othey i» employed in keeping: tho^ 
head of the aiiimaF he oarnea with hns above water. By 
dtreottng the poittt of die lo^ oblicpielv agak»t the current*, 
and ad the same time striking with his feet, he^ in some 
dtgrte» pfevcnls his float from drifting with the stream^ 
! This place was the first from the boundafy of the Capo 
Colony that pneftnted the traces of huanm habitation, a 
joiitb^ of upwards of thirty days fifom Cape Town; and it 
was the more interesting, ftom the circumstanoe of aaeeting 
with-iome members of the Christian mbsion, who had* 
here commenood their generous bbourst They had beea 
lately deputed from thjlt respectalde InxLy the Missionary 
SocieW in Europe; a society which, though chiefly Englkh*. 
ittdudes the pious aod benevdent ofi different countries^ 
and whose exertions to promulgate the truths of die Gospol 
in the South of Africa, already promise, by the zealous 
endeavours of Mr. Keikerer^ and Dr. Vim.Deftllemg^ to* 
be rewarded with extraordinary success J^ 

Steel, of Tower-hill, hat just published a Chart of thcf 
Bolide, or Western Scheldt, from the sea to Antwerp, made 
by Older of the Minifler of the Ftench Marine, b^ Beau*- 
temps Bteupre, hydromph'ieal engineer of the £^g6i d*r 
a^Mukcbi MiUifidk^by i>BtiHy ^ ]Ponier> aod RaoiU^ 
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In the last Number of the Literary JouroaU " a Susicm 
of Minerahgu,** on the Wernerian plan, by Mr. Robert 
JamiesoB of Leith, m pgpil of the celebrated Werner, was 
announced as in the press. This system will comprehend 
Oryctognosy, Geognosy, Mineralogical Geography, Chemi- 
cal Mineralogy, and £couoraical Mineralogy. The nagis- 
Irates and toivn council of Edinburgh, we understand, 
have unanimously resolved to recommend the above gentle- 
man to his Majesty as m proper person to be appointed pro- 
fessor of Xatural History in the University ot that city, in 
the room of the deceased Doctor Walker. 



M. Pierre Custodi an lulian of distinguished literary 
eharacter, is enoaged in publishing at Milan, a collection of 
the works of all the authors who have written in the Ita- 
lian language upon political economy. This valuable col- 
lection, .of which four volumes executed in a superb style 
Bxe alreadyjprinted, will comprehend the works of Borghmi, 
Scanifli, D^vanzati, Lerra Turbulo, Montanari, fiaudini, 
Broggia, Mafiei, Belloni, Pagnini, Neri, Galiani, Carli, 
Algarottt, Beccaria, Genovesi, Zanon, Verri, Paoletd, Bri- 
ganti, d'Arco, FilaiiKieri, Vasco, Mengotd, Palmieri, Gen- 
naro di Cantalupo, Dellico,' Comiani and Gianna. At the 
end of the collection M. Custodi will publish researches 
upon the industry and commerce of Italy from the most 
remote hntiquity till the revival of letters, and give a view of 
the present state of Economical Science in Italy and of the 
other nations of Europe. A sketch of the author's life 
will be prefixed to each work. Tlie whole collection will 
be eomprized in SO volumes, and published in the space of 
a year. 

^ J. Izarn, Professor of Chemistry 'and Physics in the So- 
ciety of Sciences, Belles Lettres, and Arts, at Paris, has 
published a volume in ^•'o, containing an explanation of 
the new chemical terms ; designed for the use of those who 
without having turned their attention to the Science, wish 
to profit by its discoveries. 

Nouveau Dict'wnaire dHistoire Naittrelle^ or a New 
Dictionary of Natural History, applied to the Arts, and 
principally to Agriculture, and to rural and domestic Eco- 
nomy, is publisning at Paris, by a Society of naturalists 
and agriculturists, whose names are as follow:— Sonnini, 
Virev, Parmentier, Huzard, Bosc, Chaptal, Olivier, La- 
treilfe, Gels,Thouin, Dutour and Patrin, almost all of them 
members of the Nauonal Institute. The work will form 
fi4 large volumes 8vo. It is adorned with copper-plate 
6gures taken from the three kingdoms of nature. A Paris, 
chez Deterville, rue du Battoir. 

This grand underuking is prosecuted with activtiy and 
now approaches to its termination. A more full account 
of the work will be given when the whole is completed, 
but it may be observed at present from the specimens that 
have already appeared, that it contains many interesung and 
important facts, and tviU be an useful acquisition to the 
ftcientifie worid. 

The class of French literature of the National Institute, 
has resolved to publish a critical essay on two writers of the 
eighteenth century, namely on dresset the poet, and 
VawienarqueSf a prose writer. Two committees have been 
appointed to prepare this essay. Andrieux, Boufflerty 
Collin d'Harlevil/f, Fontanes and S/gur,- form the com- 
jnittee charged with the critical examination of Cressefs 
works, and Garat, Marellet, Roederer, Sieifcs and Sicard, 
compose the other. 

Citizen Lattdon has lately edited in Paris, '' yies et 
Vttvres des Peintres let phis c^lhhres de foutes Ics /celes 5 
recueil cldssique contenant tauvre compUtte du premier 
Tariff et leurs portraits , let principaici productions des 
Artistes de la seeonde et troisthme clatse ; un oMgi de la 
vie des peintres Grecs €t un ckoix des plus bellts peintures 
mntiqucs; rcduit et gravi au trait, ^e, &c. The firtt 
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volume of this interesting work is entiidy dcvottd to the 
works of Domenichino, whose portrait, en^ved after an 
original picture found in Florence, and the hfc of that cele- 
brated painter are prefixed to this volume. The plates are 
finely executed by Le Fevre, Madahte le Fevre, Fortier^ 
Beta, Boutrois, Gadefroi, Mad. Coiny, Devilliers, 
Dtt/resne and Gautier, but it must be a matter of sincere 
regret to every friend of the fine arts, that while Mr. Lan- 
don has admitted into his valuable collection, paintings 
generally known and represented in the " Manual du Mush*^ 
and " Annales du MuUc"* he should have excluded some 
of the most eminent works of Domenichino, for instance, 
the four Evangelists on the cupola of the church of St. 
Andrew della Valle in Rome, and other admirable produc- 
tions of the same painter. 

Doctor Sen/, in Halle, has published " NonnuUa do 

incremento ossium embryonum tn primis gravditatis tern* 

poribut,** with < plates. This instructiv« performance con- 

uins a very interesting account of the successive progress of • 

ossification in embryo from the seventh to the fourteenth 

week of pregnancy. • 

scientific. 

Liverpool Mbteoroloot, 1803. 
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A superb and magnificent Cabinet of Natural History, is 
to be sold at Leyden during the ensumg spring ; the day of 
sale and conditions to be previously s|>ecined. It is said to 
contain specimens of whatever is precious and rare in tl.e 
mineral and fossil kingdoms, such as ores of gold and silver, 
metals and precious stones, among which are several dia- 
monds, sapphires, &c. &c. a unit^ue jasper, all sorts of 
marble, with a great many other curiosities whose value and 
rarity 8er\'e to render this collection of the first importance : 
There is besides, a collection of shells, among which are the 
most admired species ; the whole collected during a space of 
forty years, without pains or expence being spared, and ar- 
ranged in order according to the systems of the most cele- 
brated natural historians, Linncsus, Waller , &c. &c. Let- 
ters from probable purchasers may be addressed, Mrs. P. 
DenHengst, etjils, Libraires dans Le Kalverstraat aAm^ 
sterdam. 

Doctor Mitchel has discovered and published in the 
transactions of the American Society a process by which 
Sea Water may be rendered fit for scouring foul linen with- 
out the assistance of soap. Considering the pestilential 
diseases that are occasioned by a neglect of cleanliness on 
board ships during long voyages, this discovery may be I©- 
garded as of the greatest importance. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

^^^ We have to return our thanks Jbr several valualle 
Communications whose insertion would not have been 
delayed but for the length of our General Views, which 
have also excluded other interesting Artichs. The hini 
^H. shall not be entirely neglectea. 
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LITERATURE. 
REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Godwin* t life of Chaucer, — (Concluded from outlast*) 

FROM the religion of Chanoer*8 early days* our au- 
thor turns to the amuaemeoU in which he probably 
afaared. As the minstrels were the principal ministers 
of pleasure in those tiroes, occation w taken to intro- 
duce their progressive history. The serious compo- 
aitions of the pncoitiye bards and scalds were in pro- 
cess of time intermingled with gay and jocular Strains 
by the glee-men* While these musicians were held 
in the highest respect they went about individually, 
but afterwards in companies -, and their degenerating 
atate was farther marked by their songs, which Uiey 
originally composed themselves, being now furnished 
them by others. It was after the JJ^orman conquest 
that the name of minstrel was introduced ; and the 
part he had to perform was infinitely more complicated 
than that of his predecessors of former times : he at 
once required the accomplishments of a vocal and 
instrumental performer, a dancer, a posture-master, 
a jester, a professor of legerdemain, and a sorcerer. 
The detailed account of these qualifications is very 
amusing. The minstrels having become extremely 
suooerous, wero at length formed into a sort of cor- 
poration. . 

That the n)instrels were our first dramatists is 
attempted to be proved from the writings of John of 
Salisbury, who lived in the twelfth century, in which 
they are styled kistriones and mmi. The origin of 
the mirade-plays and mysteries, Mr. G. attributes to 
the jealousy of the monks, who could not endure that 
any but themsdves should possess influence over the 
minds of the people, and who consequently looked 
with an evil eye on the extreme fondness prevailing 
for the profiine plays of the minstrels. The p^eaots 
mxt the (Mdy profane plays in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, particularly mentioned in history. The 
miracle plays represented the miracles of the confes- 
sors, and the sufferings of the martyrs. The actors 
consisted at various periods, of the clergy, of boys, 
of the parish- clerks. The mysteries, which repre- 
sented the actions of Scriptural personages, were of a 
later date and a more select nature. By the close oi 
the fourteenth century profane plays were common. 
The conjecture of Roscoe that the miracle-plays were 
at first rq>resented in dumb shew is combated from 
the early history of other nations, and from a mixture 
of dialogue being more naturally suggested by what is 
observed in real life. « 

The Feasts of Fools, of the Ass, and of In* 
ziocents, these Fesaenoines of the middle ages in 
which the populace burlesqued the rites of the church 
which they at other seasons adored, are pleasantly 
described i as well as the Lord of misrule, a very 
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exalted personage who was chosen to preside over the 
revels of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. The 
nature of the feudal establishment led to a very ex- 
pensive style of living among the monarchs and great 
lords of these times, who kept open tables for all their 
vassals. Public shews, exhibited in the open air 
were extremely popular among the ancient English i 
the most remarkable of which were, that at the inau- 
guration of the Lord Mdyor, the ceremonial of May- 
day, of setting the midsummer watch, and the shows 
exhibited at the coronation of the king or some other 
remailcable incident in the family of the sovereign. 
The other diversions of our ancestors were hunting, 
hawking, archery, wrestling, prize-fighting, cock- 
fighting and throwing at cocks, with bear and bull- 
batting— 4bat humane and manly diversion, which, aa 
Mr. 6. observes, some of our modern politicians have 
accounted '' a becoming school for courage, gene« 
rosity and benevolence, and a pledge of our retaining 
among us the virtues of our ancient character.** 
Robbery, which we may expect some day to hear 
panegyrised in ihe same manner, is pointed out aa 
becoming extremely general in consequence of the 
nation l^ing familiarized to such diversions. The 
account of tournaments, and of the orders of the 
Round Table and the Garter, which follow, are aa 
easy compilation of a few well-known facts. 

The description which is given of the ancient style 
of architecture contains only facts generally known. 
Massive pillars, and circular arches formed the cha- 
racteristics of the more ancient Gothic style; the 
latter Gothic is known by its pointed arches, ita 
slender pillars, the vaultings of iu roofs formed by 
successive curves, and the prominent buttresses on tho 
outside of the walls. In a comparison of the Gothic 
and Gkecian styles we are told, that the former " t^ 
more religious,*" entirely according to Mr. G's ideas 
of religion which we remarked above. A tediously 
minute description of the ancient castles succeeds, not 
on account of the things tbemselyes, but because 
such a description gives us the deepest insight into the 
mind of Chaucer. When the ferocity of the times 
began to relax, and society to acquire a more settled 
form, it became customary jfor men of rank to have a 
manor-honse for their usual i^esidence, while the 
castle was only used as a place of resQrt in the hour 
of danger. 

The use of paintings and sculpture in the Roman 
Catholic worship, caused these arts to b^ early culti- 
vated in every popish country. In the tenth century, 
St. Dunstan, and many other natives of tliis island, 
were celebrated for their skill in painting ; as well as 
for their curious works in gold and silver. As a 
specimen of the embroidery of the eleventh century^ 
our author quotes that celebrated tapestry , represent** 
ing the atcbieveroents of William the Conqueror, 
which hu lately been exhibited at Paris> by order of 

£ 
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Another intended coiiqieron Mr. G. supposes it to 
have been executed by the hands of English women. 
Tlie paintings lately discovered in St. Stephen's chapel 
form an instance of the state of that art in the reign 
of Henry III. ; and we are told that a full account of 
them is preparing for the public by Mr. Smith, of 
Kewman-street. 

The great object of onf author in all these descrip- 
tioh* seems to be to prove that an age, commonly 
Accounted barbarous, was much less so than we are 
Apt to imagine ; and that the state of the arts at that 
^ridd was stifficieht to communicate to the mind of 
Chaucer, the most t-efined irfeas. *' The son of sci- 
ence had risen, and the dews which welcome its 
beams were not yet dissipated ; he srheiled the fresh- 
ness of the morning, and his heart Elated at the sight 
of its soft aitd nnsullied hues.'* Music^ both profane 
and sacred, was passionately cultivated daring the 
whole Ballon dynasty* In the eleventh centniy, 
counter-pbtnt> or tlie method of singitig In parts was 
introduced jr Guido Arettno invented ^ his scale of 
music \ atid Franco of Cologne, the timetable, or 
the method of notation by which the lengtii to be 
givea to each musical sound was determined. The 
tefinements resulting from these discoveries were 
However btit slowly adopted. The following just ob- 
ienratidn^ are made on ihfe subject. ** In iSit ancient 
music the sounds produced by the singer or the instru- 
ment were subordinate to the words 5 and every man 
fiot infiitaated with a passion for music, will ^dmit 
that, however rapturous or impressive maybe the 
accord of sounds, yet the language of music, taken 
separately fl*om words, is loose, obscure, and Enig- 
matical, susceptible of various interpretations; and 
guiding us with no sufficient decision to any; When 
"^9% hear a tune unaccompanied by words (unless that 
tune by past association is enabled to raise up in our 
minds the Image or general purpose of certain wordt,) 
Or when we hear a tune in which the luxuriance and 
multiplicity of musical sounds^ obscures and tramples 
Vrith disdain upon the majestic simplicity of words, 
our attention will almost nniversally be fixed less upon 
the passion which ought to t)e communicated, than 
Upon the skill of the artist \ we shall admire raUch, 
And feel comparatively little. In a tone in which the 
number and time of the mn^cal sounds are regulated 
by the syllabic measure'of the verse, there will be an 
Awful or a fascinating sirinpUcity, which is capable of 
powerfully moving th^ he^rt. Refined and bcientifical 
music can delight no man, but from affectation', 
tinless it be aided by'ptisvions habits or education. 
The taste for it is conse4o^tly an artificial taste ; and 
when most perseveringly and successfully cultivated, 
yet its power over the mind will never rise to so great 
a degree of strength, as the pleasures of natural 
taste/* 

Instrumental music was i&troduced into the Eu- 
ropean churches in the eighth century, and the first 
organ erected in an English church by St. DUnstan in 
the tenth. That Chaucer was a great lover of music 
appears from various passages in his writings. 

The appearance of Chaucer at the university of 
Cambridge gixti iHXasiofi for a description of die uni- 
versities in his times, which we are told acquired their 
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vast popularity fiK>m the licentiocisiieis of the monks 
renderitig them improper instruttohrs of youth ; while, 
in their turn, the universities were thinned by the fears 
of parents, lest their children should be seduced to join 
the orders of the mendicant friars, who began to bear 
the sway in these seats of learning. The logic of the 
school- men was now in its zenith -, and other sciences, 
as formerly mentioned, had been imported from the 
Saracens. One of those numerous recapitulations of 
the few facts and the many (conjectures about Chaucer's 
life is here introduced. 

The mention of the poem of the Court of Love, 
supposed to be written by Chaucer at the University 
of Cambridge^ gives accamtt to introduce a descrip* 
tion of the state of the English Itfnguage of tliat 
period.' Many fanciful motives are brought forward 
to aceouTit for his cohiposing in his vemacumr tongue $ 
but whether our author has hit hy accident on the true 
oties or not, he setms in his ardour to carry to excess 
his eulogium of th^ poet. Whether Gower nt he 
first wnoie in English verse Is not suifliciently clear ; 
that both might ))0t have been preceded by another la 
this path* is not established by any very direct evidence ; 
but be this as it may, composition in the vernacular 
tongnes of Europe had already become common, the 
English language had risen into reputation so as to be 
shortly after established in all judicial proceedings^ 
and the merit of Chaucer tberefone, however greats 
does not amount to that of a man who has far 
outrun the progress of the dmes in which he lived. 

An Account of the state of poetry at that period in 
Europe is here introduced ; in which ther writers of 
the 'Norman of Romance tongue ane decidedly pre« 
ferred to the Provencal troubadours. The institntion 
of the Pftriiaments 6r Coutts of ibve, in Which the 
nicest questions of love and gallantry were determined^ 
comes in as an episode intimately comieeted with the 
poetry of this period. An account is given of Wil- 
liam de Lorris's liofnan de la Rate who :fiourished in 
the time of Henry III ; and a very warm enlogiunt 
of his ootemporary Dante. Some well known inci- 
dents of Petrarch*s life are recounted ,* and his corona- 
tion at Rome described, as it is conchded it most 
have produced a veiy powerful efiect on the tttind of 
Chaucer, who was then thirteen years of ag^. 

The evidence that Chaticer wrote the poem of thfe 
Court of Love at the age of eighteen, rests bpon the 
same vague and fanciful evidence with most of the 
other incidents of his life. It suits his biographer*a 
purpose, and thi&refore it must be so. An^tialysis ia 
given of this poem ; and the idea deprecated, that the 
Canterbury tales are the ohly works of Chaucer Worthy 
of attention. 

A comparison which is here introduced betvtreen the 
ancient and modern English poetry is written in a 
temper, of which an opinion may be formed from 
the commencing sentence :— '* Nothing can be more 
pernicious than the opinion, which idleness and an 
incurious temper alon^ have hitherto sufficed to main- 
tain, that the modern writers of verse in any country- 
are to be styled the poets of that country. This 
absardity was never carried to a greater extreme than 
in the book entitled, Johnson's Lives of the moat 
eminent English Poets. The first Poet in hk Series ia 
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Cowley; and if the titl« of his book were properly 
filled up, it would stand, I.ives of the most Eminent 
English Poets, from the decline of poetry in Eng- 
land to the time of the author.'* From this gene- 
ral censure, he excepts Milton as the only poet in 
Johnson's series, to be compared with Spencer, 
Sbakspeare^ Fletcher, and some of their cotempo* 
rariea and predecessors. An attempt to vindicate 
Chaucer's style from the charge of being obsolete, 
oaturally succeeds, as well as arguments to shew that 
his numbers are not inharmonious. 

A controversy has been carried on betiveen the 
admirers of the earlier and later poets of every country 
that has attained any considerable degree of refinement. 
Horace in his well known epistle to Augustus, ridi- 
cules with much humour those tastes which can relish 
nothing that is not seasoned witii the rust of years. 
In his time, as in ours, there were critics who over- 
looked the regular structure, the comiensed ideas, the 
polished lan^age of the poetry of a more refined age ; 
while they stretched their patience to peruse the tedious 
accumulation of half-formed lines which were thrown 
out at the first emerging fcom barbarism ; and put 
their iogenurty to the rack to discover melodies and 
beauties which, like the ghosts of Shakspeare, are seen 
only by tkeir ey^ who are in the secret, but are in- 
visible to all the rest of mankind. In Chaucer we find 
some happy expressions, many striking images and many 
Iraits of genuine humour ; but to suppose that these 
can conv^ equal pleasure to the reader in the uncouth 
and antiquated style in which they are expressed, as 
when we find them in die finely-turned versification 
of the reiga of Queen Anne, is an idea which could 
be entertained for a moment, only by the blindest 
eothosiasm. That Chaucer's " language is not more 
obscure than that of Spenser, and scarcely oK)re than 
that of Shakspeare" is indeed asserted by our author ; 
bat any one may, by reading a single page of each of 
these authors, satisfy himself that this is the mere 
friendly exaggeration of a biographer. 

To shew that the versification of Chaucer is net 
Jame and inhsffmonious, the usual expedient is aug- 
gested of causing the final e, and other mute sylla- 
ftiles to be sounded. The analogy of the early French 
poeta is quoted, to shew that the sounding of syllables, 
now lost in prose, is still allowed to them by the 
national ta^te. There is however this striking difi^- 
«Bce between tbem and Chaucer, that they continue 
ao be imitated by dl the French poets to this day, and 
4has therefore their versification is familiar, and altoge- 
ther accords with the popular ideas of harmony; 
while Ae is imitated by no modem poet, and therefore 
liis versification must appear to the national ear incor- 
rect and inharmonious. There is another remarkable 
distinction between the early French poets and 
Chancer, as Mr. €k>dwin himself remarks, that the 
farmer retain the mute syllables according to an in- 
Jnuiable rule, whereas Chaucer either sinks or pre* 
aervet them, as he finds convenient. This decisively 
proves that the French poetic language was already 
£xed in the time of those authors alluded to, while that 
of Eo^and, in ibe days of Chancer, was still crude and 
wfonDcd. But even with the arbitrary allowance of 
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these mute syllables, his vel'sification will not become 
harmonious, nor always correct in point of numbers. 
The accent is frequently placed on the last syllable of 
a word where we now place it on the first j and a syl- 
lable or two. either wanting or exceeding at times dis- 
appoint the car. Tliat these were the faults of the 
times and not of Chaucer, we readily own ; but they 
unquestionably render his versification unharmonious 
and unpleasant to a modem ear. 

That our author here bestowed his praises oi^ 
Chaucer without much concern about their justice^ 
appears very evidciit in the sequel of the work, where 
he is frequently compelled to censure the long and idle 
digressions, and the disproportionate sentiments and 
figures, which. would have been rejected by the poet 
of a more cultivated age. Dryden and Pope are par- 
ticularly pointed out as being no poets worthy of re- 
gard ; but. if they imitated those who went before 
them, let it be remembered that Chaucer was in roosf 
instances little more than a translator from the Latin, 
Italian, and French. Mr. G. must also know that 
Pope and Dryden will continue to be read with delight 
by all their countrymen ; while his '' popular book in 
modern Englisli\ will never be able to rescue Chaucer 
from the cabinets of the antiquaries. That poet was 
indeed admirable in his day ; and had he been destined 
to write in a later age, his works >would still have 
been read with delight. 

A description of the plague which happened ia 
London in the year 1349 is introduced, because 
although Chaucer " has leftng documents on the sub- 
ject in his works, we may be assured that he saw 
many thiags at this time, and heard more, the recol- 
lection of which could never be effaced trom his 
mind.** Mr. G. however, a little after, supposes tliat 
the poet was all this while at a distance from the 
awful soene, writing poetry in some retired and peacc- 
fiil village i which is indeed more likely than th^ 
fonoer hypothesis, as he must have mentioned the 
calamity somewhere in his numerous works, had it 
made any very deep impression on his mind. 
• Chaucer firom Cambridge is alleged to have re- 
moved to Oxford. This is a disputed point among 
biographers, maintained by Lcland and other writers, 
and opposed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. Mr. G's principal 
argument in favour of it is, that his poem of Troijus 
aiS Crescide, which is generally allowed to have beev 
a juvenile performance, is dedicated to Gower Siui 
Strode, two reputed Oxford scholars, with whom he 
most probably got acquainted at the university. Tliis 
is evidently a tissue of conjectures, and leaves the 
point just where it was. 

The Troilus tuid Crescide is shewn to have been 
translated from the Latin of a poet named Lollius, by 
the evidences of Chaucer himself, Lydgate, and 
others, against the supposition of Mr. Tyrwhitt, who 
aUedges it to be taken from the Hostrato of Boccaccio. 
An account of Boccaccio follows j and also a disquisi- 
tbn on the age of Lollius, which is attributed to the 
twelfth century. An analysis of the Troilus and 
Crescide is given at some length i as well as of the 
sequel to this poem, which is stated by Mr. Urry to 
have been the production of Mr. Robert Heuryson, 
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icboolmaster of Dtimfermllng, 
tion of Pandaras into the story^ a personage first des- 
cribed and rendered active by Chaucer and the author 
from whom he translates, it is inferred that Shakspeare 
drew the chief incidents of his play Troilus and 
Cressida/from the poem of Chaucer. A comparison 
is instituted between the play and the poem, in which 
the preference is decidedly given to the former for 
variety of incident, and natural delineation of cha- 
wcter J while the personages of the poem are asserted 
to be much more chaste, respectable, and love'iLorthj/, 
A long enquiry into the circumstances and charac- 
ters of Strode and Gower, Chaucer*s early friends, or 
probably his first patrons, produces nothing new nor 
very entertaining. The former was an eminent 
polemic divine ; the latter a poet of eminence, who 
if he did not lead the way to Chaucer in the writing 
of English verse, at least furnished him with the 
model of his Canterbury tales. 

Our author supports the opinion that Chaucer 
studied at Paris, although he advances no new argu- 
ment in favour of it, but probabilities and suppositions; 
as indeed Mr. Tyrwhitt advances little more against it. 
Determined however, to be always at variance with 
the latter gentleman (a determination common among 
rival writers, to the great edification of their readers) 
Mr. G. doubts the accounts of Chaucer's studies in the 
Inner Temple. Not altogether to lose the benefit of 
the fact, however, he for a moment supposes the poet 
to become a law-student, and from thence proceeds 
to calculate the efifects which the study of law, as 
conducted in his time, must have produced on his 
mind. The description of the course of law, at that 
time most likely to have been studied, is soperficial, and 
the observations upon it apply rather to our own times. 
We are told that Chaucer quitted the study of the 
law, (did be ever undertake it?) because it is incon« 
sistent with an ingeniious mind to '' urge objections 
which he knows to be fallacious, and pass off a weak 
reason for a strong one." We do not here undertake 
to defend the gentlemen of t^e law against the insi- 
nilations which are thrown dut upon their integrity ; 
we shall only observe that this method of reasoning 
from the abuse of any tiling against its utility, would 
lead to nothing else but a continual tumult of discon- 
tent and revolution, which could only be put an end 
to, by something too perfect for the nature of man 
being brought down by an angel, or devised by some 
supernatural philosopher. If these were no one to 
point out the claims between man and man, to expose 
the arts of the villain, and to refute the calumnies 
advanced against the weak and ignorant, how should 
the judge decide, or justice be awarded I 

About this period of Chaucer's life, his poem of 
Pa(a/non and A /cite is supposed to have been written. 
It was translated from the Teaeide of Boccaccio, with 
some alterations. The neglect with which it was 
treated induced the author to abridge it, and it is now 
incorporated with the Canterbury tales. A conjecture 
of Lydgate's that Chaucer translated Dante is rejected 
for want of evidence. His translation of Boethius into 
prose was admired at the period when it was written. 

Chaucer now emerges into public life. The respect 
paiU to literature in that age and his early fame for 
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From the introduc-i poetry, were the principal causes of his preferment; 
and he was placed by Edward IlL near the person of 
his younger son, John of Gaunt, according to the cus- 
tom of that age. Much labour is spent in various 
parts of the work to shew that this king was tha 
first patron of Chaucer ; but little more than conjee* 
ture is offered in proof of this supposition. The resi* 
dence granted hira at Woodstock, the literary charac- 
ter of the Plantagenets, and of the court of Edward 
IIT. are the arguments to shew that this king promoted 
Chaucer for bis poetical talents. There are some 
sahitary observations introduced on the propriety of 
kings rewarding men of literary distinction with 
offices, whether sinecure or not. 

The history of John of Gaunt, the great patron of 
Chaucer, now commences. The facts known respect- 
ing that prince are few ; but the vacancies are filled 
up with descriptions of the forms of chivalry through 
which a young nobleman had in these days to pass, 
interspersed with the reflections natural to a young 
man in those circumstances. His courtship with his 
future consort Blanche is furnished ottt with all tho 
minute circumstances of a modem novd ; and aa 
attempt is made to prove that the verses pot into John 
of Gaunt's mouth in Chaucer's poem of tkt Book ofikm 
Dutchess, were actually written by that prinee himself^ 
from whence it is inferred that he was a great lover 
of poetry. 

The first production of Chaucer after entering the 
service of the court is the whimsical poem of the 
Parliament of the Birds ; the subject of the first park 
of which is Scipio*s dream, and of the latter a con- 
vocation of birds. From this poem the chief fact we 
learn is, that Chaucer was a great lover of bookt» 
An ontline of the poem entitled Chaucer's Dream 
succeeds $ and much fanciful reasonii^ ]s>empbyed t9 
prove that it was written on the occasion of John of 
Gaunt's marriage ; a supposition which appearg suf- 
ficiently refut^ by the person supposed to be- 
Chaucer's mistress, beii>g represented in the poem as. 
the superior and protectress of the supposed lady 
Blanche; a liberty which our poet was too good a 
courtier to take with the highrbora bride- of his. 
patron. Chaucer's mistress and future wife was the 
daughter of a native of Hanault, king at arms- for the* 
province of Guienne ; and is impposed to have been, 
maid of honour to the queen of Edward IH. 

Instead of descriptions of the maimere and drcum-^ 
stances of the age in which he lived,. Cluiucsr's Life 
now becomes variegated with its history. Theezpedi-- 
tions and wars of Edward 111.^ the Black Prince, and 
John of Gaunt are detailed and aocompaoied withi 
ample reflections. The name of Chaucer indeed: 
rarely appears, and the share he had in these transac-^ 
tions is extremely smal> ; but his friends and patrons, 
were concerned ki them, and this is sufficient for the 
biographer. No new lighe is thrown on the history oC 
these limes -, and the fanciful accounts of the feelings 
and sentiments of John of Gaunt and other personages, 
are often insuffisrably tedious. 

Chaucer, it appears, accompanied the English 
army to France in the year 13«6 j in what capacity 
history does not mention> idthough our autiior takes -U 
for granted that he went as the iriend and coniklant of 
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John of Gaunt. That the poet however, quickly 
quitted the military profession from a love of the arts 
of peace, is inferred by the biographer from his most 
willingly dwelling, in bis poems, on the scenes of 
peace and social life. Whether he was really actuated 
by the sentimental detestation of war and bloodshed, 
attributed to him, we shall not pretend to determine -, 
but we can easily conceive that he early quitted the 
military profession, as his poems sufficiently prove 
that he loved his firiend and his bottle, and other 
pleasures which are l>etter relished out of the din of 
arms. 

It is at this period that the Romance of the Rose is 
lopposed to have been translated by Chaucer from the 
Roman de la Rose of William de Lorris and John de 
Mean. An analysis of this poem is given at great 
length, with an account of the origin and character 
of the mendicant friars against whom much of the 
work 18 directed. The mention of the Satire on 
Women in this poem, which was in a later age imi- 
tated by the French poet Regnier, gives occasion to an 
account not only of that writer, but of his cotempo- 
rary Malherbe, and the other French poets of the 
sixteenik century. Mr. G. has here unfortunately for- 
gotten to point out the means by which these writers 
contributed to the formation of Chaucer's mind, and 
consequently to be allotted a place in his biography. 

About the year I3d7, Chaucer obtained a pension 
^m the king, of twenty marks, which is calculated 
to equal j£240 in our times. Two years afterwards 
he is auppbsed to have written the Book of the 
Dutchess, on occasion of the death of Blanche his 
patron's wife, which is here analysed. The death of 
ooeen Pbilippa in the same year is alleged to have been 
Mowed by his marriage, the lady being now her own 
mistresa. 

In 137$ Chaucer appears on an embassy to (^enoa ; 
and proof is attempted to be adduced that he, in the 
following ycBx, visited Petrarch at Padua. The clerk 
of Oxenfbrd, who is introduced in the Canterbury 
Tales, as relating the story of patient Grisildis, is 
made to sav that be learned the tale " at Padowe, of 
a worthy clerk, Fraonceis Petrark.** Now it appears 
that Petrarch actually did translate this tale into Latin 
firom the Italian of Boccaccio ; and Mr. G. supposes 
Chaucer's mentioning the former rather than the 
latter author, was intended to commemorate his inter- 
view with Petrarch, who had probably shewed him the 
Latin version when at Padua. On this slender founda- 
tion, our author's ingenuity contrives to raise a very 
pretty story, which our limits however prevent us 
from extracting for the amusement of our readers. 
We have here the motives of Chaucer to undertake 
the journey, his interview with Petrarca, the feelings 
of Chaucer on the occasion, the feelings of Petrarca, 
bis reading to Chaucer his tale of patient Gristldis, 
the tone of their conversation, the request of Chaucer 
to have a copy of the tale, and his introduction by 
Petrarca to the works of Boccaccio. This is what we 
may caQ making the most of a thing. 

The royal grant of a pitcher or gallon of wine to 
Chaucer, introdoces an account of the usual consump- 
tion of wines at that period, which was in many 
aDftUooes already proftise* This grant of wine is sup- 
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posed by our author to have given rise to grants of a 
similar nature to Ben Jonson and other poets-laureat, 
in the same manner as Chancers accidental burial in 
Westminster Abbey gave rise to the burial of succeed- 
ing poets there. As the grant was for a daily quantity 
of wine, it is inferred that it must have been con- 
sumed daily ; and that his revenue, to accommodate 
his other expenditure to this consumption, must at 
least have equalled jfilOOO ]per annum in our times. 
Many other inferences are drawn with regard to 
Chaucer's convivial habits, and his love of expence. 
By the patronage of John of Gaunt he was afterwards 
appointed Comptroller of the Customs in the port of 
London. The Prince's speech to him on this occasion 
is imagitied. The supposed grant of a second pension 
is controverted. * 

The poem of the House of Fame, is supposed to have 
been written at this period of the poet's life, and is 
therefore here analyzed. There is some reason to 
think it was borrowed from a poem of the middle 
ages as yet undiscovered ; and from the third book is 
taken the design of Pope's Temple of Fame. 

The fortunes of Chaucer rose and fell with those of 
his patron John of Gaunt. He was more than once 
employed on embassies of importance to the con- 
tinent; he had conferred on him the wardship of 
Edmund Staplegate, a man of rank ; and at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Richard II. he shared in 
the royal munificence when his patron was in favour 
at court. The misfortunes of John of Gaunt, in 
consequence of the hatred of the London populace 
and the opposition party, "are supposed by Mr. G. to 
be lamented by Chaucer in his poem of The Complaint 
of the Black Knight. This supposition, which is 
supported by many whimsical and wire-drawn reason- 
ings, is little to the credit of Chaucer, as its tendency 
would be to transform a pretty enough love-complaint 
into an extravagant allegory. The common opinion 
that it refers to John of Gau'nt's distresses during his 
courtship is much Ynore natural, and is even allowed 
to be so by Mr. G. himself; although the other suppo- 
sition is the most convenient as it affords matter for a 
speculation of twenty pages. 

Chaucer is supposed to have been treated with great 
kindness bv Anne of Bohemia, the queen of Richard 
II, and to have written, at her command. The Legend 
of gode Womeny as an atonement for his former abuse 
of the sex. In the analysis of this poem which is 
avowedly a translation, we find that the poets of the 
days of chivalr)- discarded Venus from the throne of 
Love, and substituted the heroine Alceslis, whose 
invincible attachment induced her to rescue the life of 
her httsband with the sacrifice oC her own. The 
mention of the virtues ascribed to the daisj/ in this 
poem, introduces an account of the poem of the 
tloure and the Lefe, which has been modernised by' 
Dryden $ as also the origin of the poetical adoration 
paid to the daisy, the iower into which Alcestis is 
su^K>sed to have been metamorphosed after her death. 
An account is here given of the French poets under 
the reign of Charles V. and in particular of Froissart 
who is allowed to hwve been the inventor of ballads^ 
sonnets, and other light species of composition ; but 
these compositions were common before his^time. 
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There are two subJecU which, besides the descrip- 
tion of some persons engaged in public affairs, occupy 
a very large portion of the work before us, and arc 
introduced in various parts ; the one is an attempt to 
vindicate John of Gaunt from all the aspersions thrown 
on him by historians, in which our author is at times 
more zealous than successful ; the other is an account 
of Wiclilfc and the progress of his doctrines. This 
reformer in general meets with high praise, but is 
censured for being too much a Calvinist. Our author 
iu . perfect unison with his ideas above-mentioned of 
religion, here informs us, that " in religion we can 
never have a system, uniform, genial, and nutritive of 
the purest affections and habits, without the solemni- 
ties of worship, the decencies of architecture, the 
friendly alliance of harmonious sounds, or the fra- 
grance of delicious odours.** It is curious to observe 
with what designing ingenuity the solenwities of' xvor- 
ship, those outward expressions of an inward feeling, 
Rre here mingled and confounded with certain devices 
to amuse and gratify the external senses ; devices, 
which custom alone, and no natural tie has connected 
with the adoration of the Supreme Being. It is in the 
same spirit that our author tells us " WiclifFe and his 
partisans did much at least of temporary mischief, in 
disturbing the lUions and poetic forms of morality and 
religion.*' 

The great error of WiclifFe and the Lollards, their 
pusillanimous dread of the threats of the church, 
which protracted reformation for a century, is de- 
fended upon the general principle that a roan when 
threatened with death, ought to say any thing required 
of him, rather dian risque the loss of his life, " 1 
ought not," says our author, " to sign a paper con- 
taining sentiments opposite to my own, to obtain a 
sum of money or an office ; but I would as willingly 
do this at the requisition of a chief justice as of a 
highwayman, if, while he grasps the paper in one 
iKuid, he presents a pistol or a halter with the other. 
The man who acts thus towards me I regard as a 
rufHan, and there is no impropriety in temporising to 
a certain degree with a person of that sort. Nothing 
ought to be refused by me when death is the alterna- 
tive of refusal, except that which would so destroy 
my character and honour as to %iake the further pro- 
longation of my life a burthen and a curse.'* 

To us every direct violation of what we are con- 
vinced is truth, appears to be of the latter dass. No 
maxim can be more dangerous to society than such a 
principle of temporising: it indeed exceeds the 
Jesuitical indulgence of mental reservation, as it may 
be alike applied to all transactions civil and religious. 
If the fear of death is allowed to give a licence for 
every species of falsehood whicli is not attended with 
the last degree of turpitude, the fear of some lesser 
evil may naturally be supposed sufficient to justify a 
falsehood of considerably less turpitude. When this 
last degree of turpitude will be incurred is not fixed; 
I may deny my religion, renounce the obligation of 
every tie which society has over my conscience, be 
guilty of the most flagrant perjury, yet still hope, 
that as my life was at stake, the world will not be so 
very unkind as to account me infamous. Nay, if 1 
can keep my perjury from detection^ why not iocor 
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this venial crime to serve lesser interests ? Or why 
maintain any obligation which may atl'ect my fortune 
or obstruct my inclinations, when a little convenient 
falsehood may acquit me of it, and when I can ^t the. 
same time hood- wink the eyes of the world ? The 
dissolution of all faith, all confidence between mi\a. 
and mau^ are the direct consequences of such 
doctrines. 

A supposition, which is controverted, that Chaucer 
wrote some poems tending to promote the cause of 
reformation, introduces an account of the Virions of 
Pierce Fhicman. This tissue of poem is supposed to. 
have been written by one Robert Langland, between 
whom and Chaucer a comparison is instituted to the 
advantage of the latter. 

The contest about the Mayoralty of London, in 
which Chaucer took so decided a part that he was. 
obliged to seek refuge in exile, is i.nter woven with an. 
account of the personages and transactions of the 
court of Richard li. Nothing of novelty occurs here, 
except the fanciful motives adduced for actions, and 
the unqualified invectives against courts, which are 
represented a$ " contemplating murder under the 
forms of law, with perfect steadiness, and with nm 
compunction.** The mask is here completely throwo 
aside, and we find the determined enemy of govern-^ 
ments dnd courts of law, making use of particular 
acts of oppression in a barbarous age, to cast a general 
odium on the essential guardians of social order. 

The account of Chaucer*8 exile, return, and impri- 
sonment is filled up with a number of cofijectures as 
to his circumstances and sentiments, but little is pro- 
duced of undoubted fact. He was after his imprisop-* 
ment stripped of his offices, as it is alleged, by Tho- 
mas of Woodstock, and obligt^ afterwards bv necessity 
to sell his pensions. It was in prison that Chaucer 
wrote his Testament of Love, a work in imitation of 
Boethius's Consolations of Philosophy, but modi 
inferior in point of style and thought Love, instead 
of philosophy, is tlie personage that comes to console 
the poet. Over the impeachment of his former 
accomplices, by which Chaucer procured his liberty, 
a veil is attempted to be thrown. On the principles 
advanced above by Mr. G. it was scarcely a crime. 

Chaucer being again restored to royal favour, was 
appointed Clerk of the Works with a salary equivalent 
to £6h7 in our times. This employment, however^ 
he soon after resigned, and retired to Woodstock, 
where he composetl a little system of astronomy for 
his youngest son, called the Conclusions of the Astro* 
labie, and also his greatest work the Canterbury Tales. 
The design of writing the latter performance is attri- 
buted to a quarrel with Gower, which made the col- 
lection of English poems by that writer, mider the 
title De Co/*Je.ssione Amantis, appear to Chaucer an 
attempt to rob him of his laurels, and reduce^ him to 
take up his pen at the advanced age of above thtee- 
score. A comparison is here introduced of the Orlando 
Furioso, the Decamerone» and tlie Canterbury Tales. 

The marriage of John of Gaunt with Catharine 
Lady Swinford, the supposed sister of Chaucer's wife, 
seems to have procured for Chaucer from that prince, 
a gift of the castle of Donnington in Berks, where it 
is alleged the poet afterwards resided. From a patent 
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of pfoteettoo gnmted to him by the king subseqnent 
CO this, it is inferred that he was afterwards emploTed 
in active life. The conduct of Chaucer in bestowing 
BO compliments on Henry IV, on his successful 
usurpation, is elaborately panegyrised ; and the poem 
of the Bmptie Purse, where mention is made of this 
monarch, is supposed not to be a genuine production. 

Chaucer died on the 25th of October 14(KJ, in the 
72d year of bis age, according to the received ciiro- 
ttology^ learing behind him oneson, Thomas Chaucer, 
who afterwards rose to high dignities in the state. 

A chapter in which the character of Chaucer and 
his wrhings aie recapitulated, and further embellished, 
condiidea the work. To each volume an appendix ts 
addod, containing some extracts which could not so 
^rdl be incorpomted in the body of the performance. 
• Froni the.anople analysis which we hare given of 
this work> little farther is neoessaary to explain our 
•dees of it to the mader. The life of Chaucer him- 
self, the osteosiUe and primary object of the work, 
4Kxapies bat a o^mparatively small part of it. The 
authenticated mcideiits of Chaucer's life are atifi ex- 
tremely few : nor has Mr. G. with aU his industry, 
been able to rdfote the position of Mr. Tyrwbitt, that 
they may be comprised in a few quarto pages. The 
^tftppotcd transactions, motives, feelings, and connec- 
tions of Chaooer, iodeed occupy pages by scores $ but 
however amaaing these may be to sonoe readers of 
congenial souls, we mvst own that, for our part, we 
could have wished our attention relieved at times by a 
few matters of fact. 

Mr. 0*s researches among the ancient records we 
do not question $ we only lament that he has not been 
more successful in procuring us some nao information 
•en the subjects of which he treats i for if we retrench 
''khwrrkings^foMcv," we shall find little left that 
has not already been iUustrated even by modern his- 
torians. The personages of the court of Edward III. 
are still skeletons *, and the thin covering here thrown 
over them is easily distinguishable from solid flesh and 
blood. 

Of the plaQ of the work we have already expressed 
our opinion i and when we attend to the execution, 
the vices of the ))l8ii are still ooore conipicuoos. To 
maintaiB the oennectien of the poet widi the noatefriala! 
.dragged hno his biography, the method usQallyem-i{ 
pbyed bj <mr aothor is to expatiate on the ^fects of 
these <Mi Urn poet's miad. By tfais moMs we have a 
sentitaeiital figure of the nineteenth centuiy conjtned 
op before as, full of feelings and nsflaetions, which 
certaitdy, if we may judge from his writings, never i 
estensd the brain of honest Oeoi&y Chaucer. When 
a fact, tolerably authenticated, of Chaucer's life, is 
St last got holdof, it is otoi so run down wkh reason- 
higs aad deductions, that weare glad when the au* 
thor gets back again to the g9f€r regions of fancy. 

The piidure, left on the mind of the reader, of the 
drcomstances intended to be delineated by the au- 
thor, is indeed sufficiently distinct ; font the impression 
of their truth is much weakened by their bemg fre- 
quently represented in a particular manner to sent a 
purjHOMe. This acxromraodating mode of history is 
pasticokrly the foiling of biographers, who are ahnost 
slways panisaiis. Eyefy ctrcamstSBoe is a»ds to con* 
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duce to the "honour of ChsuQcr, of John of Gaunt, 
and of other favourite characters; nor is a little twist 
in the history now and then thought an unjustifiable 
licence, when it tends to support the moral, political, 
or religious opinions of the author. 

The language of Mr. Godwin in general deserves 
praise. It is an easy, simple, perspicuou<j, and flowinfr 
style; free from that grave bombast and inversion 
which perpetually annoy the readers of most of our 
modern histories. Yet there are particular blemishes 
in the language of this work which deserve much 
reprehension. The use of abstract terms in an un- 
defined and incorrect manner, where the reader is 
obliged to pause and ponder before he can divine a 
meaning, has of late become a great and general 
blemish in writing. It is chiefly with faults of this 
sort, that the st^'le of the present work is polluted. 
We have the word xnttUtct perpetually recurring to 
the eye, and so employed, that the reader is almost 
always obliged to dwell upon it in order to ascertain 
its precise meaning. When we ate told that the 
schoolmen were (■) " the illustrions champions of 
human intellect," and when we meet with the ex- 
pression (») ** the highest geniuses and great mastefs 
of intellect**— "we are at a loss what ideas to affix to 
the expression. (0 " Speculative tenets of opinion,'* 
seems merely equivalent to ' speculative opinions of 
opinion,* for what are ' speculative tenets* but * opi- 
nions?* To talk of the {*) '^ concoction of a greit 
mind,** of '' defecating the grossness of the mind,** an 
expression more than once repeated, is to introduce 
cooks and refiners at once as the active personages in 
the laboratory of the mind. Instances of affected 
expression are not unfrequent throughout, even in 
description which ought to be perfectly perspicuous 
and simple. The slender pillars of the Gothic style 
of architecture, with their bulky shafts, are compared 
to (0 *' the humble vehicle through which an English 
or German rustic inhales the fumes of the Indian 
weed" — in plain language, a tobacco-pipe. There is 
at times a vei^osity that tires, and ideas are some^ 
times wire-draw^n till they become obscure. The 
frequent repetition of circunfstances, and eternal re- 
capitulations cannot fail often to fatigue and provoke 
the reader. 

To make a '^ popular work,** however, as the au- 
thor himself expresses it, seems to have been his 
chief object, and if that is gained, he and his book* 
seller -will be satisfied. His transaction with the book- 
seller indeed, lets us into an usual literary mode of 
speculation in this age. Mr. G. did not come to the 
bookseller with a digested and finished performance 
in his band. He seems to have begun to write with 
the intention of putting into his work whatever popu- 
lar materials fell in his way, to as great an ex- 
tent as he imagined the curiosity of the public about 
Chaucer, wonld induce them to purchase : and when 
at last his bookseller assured him that he had written 
as much ** as the public would allow the title of his 
book to authorise," he prudently womid up the con- 
clusion as quickly as possible. Mr. G*s apology for 
being shorter than he intended o!i the last fifteen years 
of Chaucer's life, we willingly accept, as the history 
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of Henry the Poarth*s reign, is already sufficiently 
adorned with the flowers of fancy in Shakspeare's plays. 
.Had Mr. G. however, been extremely anxious to in- 
troduce even this episode, he might readily have fallen 
upon an expedient to do so, without any additional 
txpmce at least to the public — by rendering the letter- 
press something more than equal in bulk to the mar- 
gin, or by saving the margin, and thus reducing the 
two quartos, to two moderate sized octavo volumes. 
O. 

Jn Historical RerioD uf tite State of Ireland, from the 
I/ivaMou of that Country under Henry the Second y 
to its Union with Great 'Britain, on the 1st of January 
1801. By Francis Plowden, Esq. S vols, ^to. 
Ijondon, 1S03. Egerton, 

The connection between England and Ireland, which 
has now subsisted for many centuries, is an object of 
the greatest importance, and it is somewhat wonderful 
that no historical account of it, worthy in any high 
degree of the public approbation, has yet made its 
appearance. Scotland has been much more fortunate, 
and her history has been exhibited in one^of the most 
finished forms in which any of the productions of the 
historic muse have appeared in modern times -, while 
no detail of Irish afl^iirs has been given which a man 
would take up for the gratification of bis taste, or in- 
deed with any great hope of improving his mind by 
philosophical views of a portion of human affairs. 
Yet Ireland has given birth to authors of the greatest 
eminence. And Irishmen are no less actuated than 
other men by those associations which unite our per- 
sonal vanity with the fancied importance of our 
couutry.. '1 he "great influence too which the connec- 
tion of Ireland with England has bad upon the for- 
tune of the latter country, ought, as it should seem, 
to have prompted some of the English political philo- 
sophers, to undertake the elucidation of so important 
a subject. The great historian of England has not 
overlooked it among the numerous, objects which fill 
his instructive volumes; and the most satisfactory 
sketch of Irish affairs before the public is probably 
that which is to be found in Hume*s History of Eng- 
land. But it is sufficiently obvious that it was incon- 
sistent with the plan of his work, to enter into that 
minute investigation of the Irish history which the 
importance of the subject required -, and one of the 
remarks which we think is most strongly suggested by 
the outline which he has exhibited, is, that a more 
full and minute delineation is greatly to be desired. 

Leland's history does not deserve to be depreciated. 
He had a great task to perform, to steer a middle 
course between the prejudices and misrepresentations 
of the /English annalists on the one hand, and of the 
Irish on the other -, and no little merit is acquired in 
having done all which he did. But still we would not 
follow licland in all things as an authority, even with 
respect to the representation of facts. With respect 
to those general and philosophical views which enable 
the historian to trace the facts he records up to the 
great and universal laws of human nature, and hu- 
man affairs, and which throw so much interest, and 
instruction into his narrative. Dr. Leland has no 
claim to applause. Even in regard to the elegant con- 



texture of his narrative very little can be said ; and 
the perusal of Dr. Leland* s history is by every body 
regarded as a dry and irksome task. Very few per- 
sons, accordingly, except Irishmen full of national 
partiality, or Englishmen curious in every thing re- 
lating to the history of their country, have ever read 
the book. 

We very deeply regret this fact, and are strongly of 
opinion, that had a history of Irdand, written with 
du6 search after the truth, with a real philosophical 
spirit, and with so much elegance as to have rendered 
it as popular a book as Robertson's history of Scot- 
land, been in the hands of every Ixxly for the last 
twenty years, it would have contributed in an amazing 
degree to bring the minds of the people both oa this 
side of St. George's channel, and the other, to that 
sound state of moderation, forbearance, forgiveness^ 
and benevolence, in which it is so much to be wished 
that they wore placed. We acknowledge, however, it 
is scarcely to be wondered at, that authors should have 
been deterred by the difficulty of the task. The de- 
pendance upon England in which Ireland has beea 
placed, makes all her afiairs be looked upon in a se- 
condary, and subordinate light. And the violent, and 
barbarous contentions between the different tribes of 
people, of which the chief part of her Jiistory is com- 
posed, present no inviting subject, either to the rea^ 
or the writer. Yet we know that some of the most 
interesting portions of history which we have, refiMr 
part of them to very subordinate, and part of them 
to very disgusting transactions. And we are certain 
that the union of genhis and philosophy, might ren- 
der the history of Ireland highly instructive, and highly 
interesting. 

That we have not found soch a history in the pre- 
sent work of Mr. Plowden, we are obliged to declare, 
and shall probably not disappoint the author much by 
this declaration, for it is impossible to suppose that 
he has either intended or imagined, that his book 
should be regarded as a finished history of Ireland. 
He expressly states that his great object is to record 
the progress,' and circumstances, and to point out the 
probable consequences of the Union lately effected $ 
and that th^ review which he exhibits of the preceding 
history is chiefly undertaken for the purpose lu 
throwing light upon that last important transaction. 
Accordingly the whole of the history preceding the 
reign of George the Third is dispatched in less than 
one half of the first volume > while that reign fills 
no less than two and a h^ large quarto volumes. 
We shall confine ourselves in the present number of 
our Journal to an account of the review of the pr»* 
ceding part, that portion of the history of Irelaiid 
which is prior to the reign of George the Third* 
That reign, so memorable in the history of Ireland, 
will require a Number by itself. 

As an historical sketch of Ici^h affairs down to the 
commencement of the reign of our present monarch, 
this first part of Plowden*s work, must be regarded as 
extremely defective. The object of these sketchesmay 
be twofold ; either to ascertain, by the rigid and careful 
researches of the antiquarian, the precise facts of pre- 
ceding ages, stripped of the misrepresentations botn of 
superstition and of national prej^dioei or to exbv* 
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bit a pbilosophtcal view of gorernment, and of the 
state of society and manners in the period under re- 
view, founded on the general principle* of human 
nature, and the facts distinctly ascertained. Of the 
first we have a very fine specimen in Lord Hailes' 
Annals of Scotland, - and of the second in Millar's 
Historical View of the English government} and a 
finished h'tstory ought to unite the lights resulting 
from both these labours. Plowden's Review is not 
highly distinguished by either species of merit. It is 
very far from a full, and accurate, and pure exhibi- 
tion of the undoubted facts of the Irish history. 
The cautious, patient, scrutinizing temper, which 
thinks it almost an equal disgrace to be imposed upon, 
as to falsify with reg^d to a foct, is no part of Mr. 
Flowden's character. He often appears to be very 
easily satisfied in respect to evidence, and a certain 
degree of rashness in the admission of facts is appa- 
rent even on the face of his narrative. To the other 
species of mmt, that of a philosophical and satisfac- 
tory analysis of the events of the period wliich he re- 
views, he is equally little entitled to any claim. It is a 
very imperfect conception indeed, which from his de- 
lineation we are enabled to form of the state of society, I 
either political or donrestic, of Ireland, during the ages 
which he reviews j nor are we at all instructed how 
the events and changes which took place grew out of 
the circumstances ^ the times, and were the natural 
result of the peculiar condition of the inhabitants of 
Ireland. 

In reviewing the early history of his native country 
Mr. Plowden had a peculiar object] and to the 
attainment of this object he seems to have thought 
that an historical sketch, distinguished for either of 
the virtues above described, was not necessary. The 
end proposed by this work is to prove what good 
policy it is on the part of Great Britain to treat Ireland 
with indulgence and generosity, in particular with 
r^rd to religious freedom. To accomplish this 
<)^gn the author thought it of importance to shew us 
in how very different a manner Ireland had heretofore 
been treated by Great Britain ; with what severity, 
injustice, and oppression j and how many bad effects 
had flowed from this odious system. It was not 
necessary for this design to make a complete collection 
of all the facts in Irish story. It was sufficient to 
bring forward those only which were calculated to 
establish the position of the author, and to shew that 
they were sumciently numerous to form the character 
of the times. The sketch therefore of the early 
htttory of Ireland, here presented, is distinguished by 
an endeavour to soften the representations, given by 
the English annalists, of the extreme barbarity, tur- 
bulence, and enmity to the English of the native 
Irish ; and by an endeavour to exhibit in stronger 
colours than these analysts have done, the oppression 
and injustice, exercised over the Irish by tlie English 
invaders, and the English governmeat. 

It is unfortunate for the cause which Mr. Plowden 
espouses, that he has executed his design with little 
or no art ; and has therefore left himself very open to 
ttic attacks of those who dislike his opinions. It is 
tasy to make a nunbber of specious criticisms, which 
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to persons who glance slightly upon the subject^ will 
have very much the appearance of destroying the 
credibility of the book. Such criticisms have accord- 
ingly been made ; and we have already observed very 
bitter invectives on the work, in more than one 
periodical publication of the day. We are never- 
theless compelled to acknowledge that in the general 
positions of the author we are entirely convinced that 
he is well-founded, and though he has not brought 
forward his proofs with much skill, that there is yet 
evidence enough, in his book, completely to establisbr 
the great points for which he contends. 

The history of the connection of Ireland with 
England commences only with the invasion made 
upon Ireland by Henry the second. At this period 
therefore it is, that Mr. Plowden's review properly 
begins. But he favours his reader with an introduc- 
tory chapter on the preceding history of Ireland, in 
which we cannot say that fable is always distinguished 
from fact; nor facts of importance always distin- 
guished from those of none j nor is any natural con* 
nection often perceivable in the order in which the facts 
and the fables follow or precede one another. The 
chief points which he endeavours to establish are, the 
extraordinary antiquity of the Irish, the excellence of 
their native character, and the high degree of civiliza- 
tion which they had acquired previous to the " ill- 
fated" visit of the English. He is fully convinced 
that the Irish were a colony of Phenicians, planted 
directly by that ancient and celebrated people, from 
the coast of Syria. The only thing resembling a rea- 
son for this odd idea is the similarity between the Irish 
language, and some .Carthaginian lines quoted in 
Plautus. But it is strange that Mr. Plowden should 
not have reflected that the language of the Irish is the 
Celtic, and was common in the lime of Julius 
Cnesar, to the inhabitants of Ireland, of Britain, of 
Gaul, and of se\Tral other nations both in Europe 
and in Asia, and that into whatever retired and 
mountainous corners the remains of the Celtic race 
were driven by the inundations of the Gothic, the 
language of that race is still to be found ; in Ireland, 
in the mountains of Scotland, in those of Wales and 
Cornwall, in the province of BriUany in France, and 
in that of Arragon in Spain. Bochard, in his accurate 
memoirs of the ancient . history of Switzerland, says, 
that any person who understands the language of tlie 
Grisons, and the Celtic, may be convinced that the 
latter is still in a great measure alive in that country. 
Baxter the author of the celebrated glossary of British 
antiquities, a native of Cornwall, and completely 
acquainted with the Celtic language, affirms that the 
language of the Armenians contains at this day a 
great number of Celtic words ; and says that he found 
this language of great service to him in learning the 
languages of the east. The coincidence of the Celtic 
language with some of the most celebrated languages 
of antiquity, and its vast extent among the ancient 
nations are very remarkable facts. The coincidence 
of the Celtic and the Phenfcian is so great that they 
are evidently dialects of the sanie tongue. The 
Hebrew, the Chaldean, and the Phenicisn were only 
diflerent dialects of one language. And the derivation 
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of the Greek from the Fbenicinn has been sufficiently 
proved. The coincidence again of the language of 
the Thracians, and of the Scythians, or Cclto-Scy- 
thians, as they were sometimes called by the Greeks, 
•with that of the Phenicians has been taken notice of 
by several ancient authors. Herodotus remarks that 
it was a uniform tradition among the Scythians, that 
their ancestors anciently inhabited upper Asia \ and it 
was plain that the people of Bactria, Hircania, Mar- 
^iana, the neighbourhood of mount Caucasus, and 
the shores of the Caspian Sea were of the same race. 

The excellent qualities ascribed by Plowden to the 
character of* the early Irish are the qualities of all rude 
«nd simple people, placed in tolerably happy circum- 
stances. As they were never subdued by the Romans, 
^bey remained ignorant of the arts and civilization, as 
well as of the vices, cx>mmuuicated by these conquerors. 
^y their distant situation they remained equally free 
from^he incursions of the Gothic nations, and during 
several centuries of extreme confusion throughout the 
rest of Europe, continued in tranquillity. While the 
different families, therefore, or petty tribes of the 
inhnbitants were not much crowded together, and 
enjoyed in the fertility of tlie island an easy subsist- 
ence, strangers to industry, and to the concomitant 
habits of avarice^ they were in a roost favourable 
situation for the exertions of generosity and friendship, 
and the acquisition of that degree of refinement 
which is attainable in the pastoral ages. The speci- 
mens of Celtic poetry lately published, and claimed 
respectively by the Irish, and the West Highlanders 
pf Scotland, both of whom may in this case be con- 
sidered as one people, are sufficient evidence, that 
such both of the soft and gentle, and of the awful 
and sublime virtues as have been ascribed to the pas- 
toral and heroic ages, were possessed by the Irish. 

The freedom in which Ireland for several centuries 
remained from the confusions in which the invasions 
of the barbarians involved the other countries of 
Kurope, was extremely favourable to the diffusion of 
livilization and knowledge. It appears accordingly 
that in that extinction of knowledge, which seemed 
to have taken place in Europe in the seventh century, 
itome feeble sparks were preserved alive in Ireland, 
wl}ere under the protection of the christian clergy a 
nnmber of scliools had been established, which, 
compared with those in tlie otiier parts of Europe, 
were in a very flourishing condition. We are informed 
by Bede that it was common for persons of distinction 
among the Anglo-Saxons, and in other parts of the 
continent, to send their children to these schools ; and 
for such persons as were fond of a learned, and con- 
templative life to retire thither for the sake of the 
company, 3ik1 the tranquillity which they met with. 
Few persons but have heard oi the learning which in 
the thickest darkness of the middle ages was collected, 
and found an asylum in the monastery founded by St. 
Columba, an Irish monk, on the island of 1-Columb- 
Kill, on the western coast of the highlands of Scot- 
land. 

In the sketch of the history of this period an ac- 

count was required of the mode in which the people 
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laws by which it was regulated % of that power, or 
powers to whicli the enactmeut aiid execution of laws 
was intrusted ,• of the nature of the industry of the 
people, and of the mode in which they associated with 
one another. All these subjects are touched upon ; 
but in so disordered and injudicious a manner, that 
the account though not erroneous in any essential 
point, must yet be pronounced, inreality* a bad one. 

The first chapter of Plowden's ** review" compre- 
hends the period, from the invasion in the time of 
Henry II. to the reformation under Henry VIII. 
This interval is about 400 years, and is reckoned by 
the author highly important. Because, since the 
advocates for severe measures against the Irish lay 
peculiar stress on the irreconcileable nature of the 
religion of the Irish, and insist that it is the enmity 
which this religion engenders in their breasts against 
the protestants, which is the cause of all the discord 
which exists between them, it is interesting to see 
what friendship existed, when the inhabitants were 
all of one religion. If the oppression of the English 
was equally heavy, and the desire of vengeance on 
the part of the Irish equally intense, as afterwards, it 
is vain to lay th« disorders which exist to the account 
of religion. 

Mr. Plowden confesses that the fair picture of tran- 
quillity, civilization and learning which he draws of 
Ireland had ceased to exist, some time previous to 
the invasion of the English j ** and that this latter 
part of the Irish history presents to us a continued 
scene of intestine dissention, turbulence and faction. 
The truth is, that as Ireland became nK>re populous, 
and the families or tribes, into which the people were 
divided became more numerous, the causes of quar- 
relling were more frequent, and the leaders of these 
more numerous tribes became actuated by larger views 
of ambition. The repetition of scenes of violence 
and outrage, of course rendered the naanners of the 
people more ferocious. 

It is clearly the object of the author, in this chapter, 
to prove that the behaviour of England towards lie- 
land, during the period which it comprehends, was 
unjust, oppressive and cruel. This has strongly 
excited tlie indignation of those persons who are pre- 
judiced against Ireland, and some very severe strictures 
have been published on the chapter. But here too» 
in our opinion, the author is more liable to the cen- 
sure of the impartial critic, on accoimt of his manner, 
than of his matter. It is vain and senseless to attempt 
to controvert the proofs that Ireland during this period 
was used ill by England. Mild and liberal treat^nt 
was not in the character of the times. The situation, 
besides, of the two people in Ireland itself, rendered 
the most rancorous anunosity between them almost 
unavoidable. The English settlers were regarded by 
the natives as a band of plunderers, who had stripjped 
them of a part of their property \ and were meditating 
to take advantage of every opportunity to seize upon 
the whole, and reduce them to the utmost subjecjiou 
and wretchedness. The English regar<Jed the natives 
as beings burning with an insatiable desire not only to 
expel them from their possessions and froipi, the island, 
but to inflict upon their bodies every iw4ignity and 
torment. With these dispositions, and in the uuv^" 
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tivaiod state of both peo(de> It is not to be wondered 
it, that tbey should often conduct their bostilittes with 
extraordinary ferocity y and acquire habits of great 
barbarity. 

It is impossible too not to be convinced that the 
conduct of the government in England was not cal- 
culated to softea but rather to exasperate these bitter 
animosities, fhe new inhabitants were called the 
Irish within the pale ; the old, the Irish without the 
pale. The former were accounted subjectn of the 
crown of England, governed by the laws of England, 
and receiving such protection and assistance as the 
government found it convenient to aflford. The Irish 
without the pale were regarded as enemies by the 
English government, denied the protection of the 
laws } " so," says Sir John Davies, " as every Eng- 
lishman might oppress, spoil, and kill them without 
controuhuent." Even those parts of the country 
which the new inhabitants had not been able to wrest 
frtm the old, were consigned away by nominal grants 
of the crown ; and an eternal war was thus engendered 
between the actual and the nominal possessors. At a 
time when in reality no more than a third part of the 
kingdom was in possession of the English, the whole 
ii said to have been parcelled among ten proprietors. 

The state of opposition between the two people 
affected, as was natural, the opinion entertained by 
each of the character of the other ; and the cotempo- 
rary writers represent the Irish of this period, as dis- 
graced by a greater portion of ferocity and barbarity, 
than the rude inhabitants of other countries. This too 
has been urged by later writers as a just cause of the 
extreme severity exercised toward them by the English 
government. But on a closer inspection there appears 
00 ground whatever for this opinion ; and any hauh 
Stores wbich appear in their character are fairly im- 
putable to the harsh treatment they met with. The 
automs wbich antiquaries and historians have pointed 
out and collected, as peculiar to the Irish, are not 
such as indicate any uncommon degree of barbarism 
and ferocity j but on the contrary, when compared 
with those of other nations, exhibit that striking re- 
semblance of lines and features', which may be re- 
marked in the inhabitants of every country before the 
advancement of arts and civilization. 

From the reign of Henry the Second to the acces- 
sion of the house of Tudor, the primitive settlers 
£rom England derived little or no assistance from 
government, and were left to preserve, and to in- 
crease their possessions, and to struggle with the na- 
tives as they best could. The interpositions of the 
crown were feeble and transitory. The distresses 
of King John and of Henry the third ; the schemes 
of Edward the first for the conquest of Scotland -, the 
wars carried on by the subsequent princes in France ; 
and the long contention between the rival houses of 
Tork and Lancaster, deprived the English monarchs 
hoth of time and means for supporting, or increasing 
their authority in Ireland. The accession of Henry 
Vjl. restored tranquillity to England, and enabled the 
Mvereign to turn more attention to his Irish dominions. 
It produced, at the same time, an exaltation of the 
I>rerogative, the eflect of which was distinctly felt in 
ooth countries. In Ireland two objects seem to have 
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been in tbe view of the crown ; to ex^od « regular 
policy over the country; and to render the Irish 
government subordinate to that of Engl^ndi. We 
will mention what was done to effect these objects, as 
Mr. Plowden has been severely censured for passing 
it over. By an act, under the direction of Sir Edward 
Poynings, the lord-deputy, all the statutes lately 
made in England, of a public nature, were rendered 
valid in Ireland. This was, no doubt, an extensive 
improvement. But in respect to the altering of iho; 
oppression exercised by the crown it was counteracted' 
by the other great measure attempted, which was to 
acquire a negative before debate upon all the determi- 
nations of the parliament. Besides, as the practical 
system of severity was not at all relaxed in this reign, 
there could be no particular reason for Mr. Plowden 
to mark it as any great exception to the general sys* 
tern of behaviour maintained during the period in 
which he chose to arrange it. 

In this chapter too the defects of Mr. Plowden as a 
writer are extremely visible. He knows not what use 
to make of the proofs which he possesses, and often 
states them in such a manner, as exposes them to 
objections to which they are not justly liable. In res- 
pect of style he is below criticism. 

From the time of Henry the Eighth, a new era 
commences in the history of Ireland. To the causes 
of dislike, hatred and dissention which arose from 
the injuries the different parties had inflicted upon one 
another, religiotis differences yielded a new, and large 
accession. What the circumstances were in the con- 
dition of the Irish which led them to adhere to their 
old superstition, when it was abandoned by the rest 
of the British empire^ is not an enquiry suited to the 
genius of Mr. Plowden. He does not, accordingly, 
meddle with it. The period preceding this era the 
author makes tlie first part of his history; that 
between this era and the revolution under William and 
Mary, he comprehends in his second part \ and the 
remaining period dowu to the completion of the union 
with England, is included in the third part. 

We will not undertake the ta^k of following Mr. 
Plowden with any degree of minuteness through his 
long and numerous pages. We shall content ourselves 
with making such general observations as we think 
are best calculated to give our readers without many 
words an idea of the nature, and merits of tlic book. 
In beginning his second part the author observes, 
'* that it has been too prevalent with most writers 
since the reformation, to lay indiscriminately to the 
account of that great innovation in onr national 
church, tlie various struggles, revolutions, and cori'- 
vulsions tliat afterwards happened in the state.*^' In 
his review of the succeeding part of the history, ac- 
cordingly, it is a principal aim to set in a strong light 
the dissentions and disorders which arose (rem other 
causes, and to prove that the greater part of the evils 
which have aflHicted Ireland, have been produced by 
the impolitic severity and injustice of the English go- 
vernment ; and not by any irreconcileable alienation 
of mind created by di&rence of religioBs opinion. In 
prosecuting this end we will not say that Mr. Plow- 
den has always stated the effec^^^|| |t,h4,ui0erence 4C 
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religious opinionl so strongly 3i they deserved. He 
often exhibits them without reserve; and there is 
every appearance of sincerity, and none whatever of 
an intention to falsify in the book. But it is evident 
that he himself has been accustomed to consider the 
religious differences which have subsisted in Ireland 
as the cause of but a small part of the animosity, and 
confusion, and unhappiness in which that country has 
been always involved; and that he has the strongest 
desire to recommend this opinion to his readers. The 
conclusion which we have formed from the knowledge 
which we have been able to obtain of Irish affairs is, 
that religious differences have had a greater share in 
producing the mischiefs and unhappiness in Ireland, 
than as represenled by Mr. Plowden. But at the 
same time it is our conviction that he has not a little 
reason for the opinion he has formed. It is at any 
rate nearer the truth than theirs is, who overlooking 
every other particular in the history, have contented 
themselves with railing against the pernicious ejects 
of the Roman Catholic religion, and the barbarity of 
the Irish ; and though the state of religious opinion 
has been a great source of evil in Ireland, it has not 
been the greatest. All the causes which obstructed 
coalition, and maintained contention and disorder, 
previous to the reformation, existed for a long time 
after, only a little varied by the varying temper of the 
times, and would have produced nearly the same 
effects as formerly, though no difference of religious 
opinions had taken place. We see too, how completely 
in some of the German states, people of the Protestant 
and Catholic religions have been incorporated in poli- 
tical union, without much wisdom employed by the 
government to effect this union, only because no 
pleasures particularly bad have been taken to prevent 
it. What, but some singular mismanagement should 
have prevented this same thing from taking place in 
Ireland ? But religious dissensions have done harm to 
the peace of Ireland^ no less by embittering the Pro- 
testants against the Catholics, than the Catholics 
against the Protestant*. It is with difficulty at the 
present day that we can form a conception of the 
rancour and detestation which for two centuries after 
the Reformation filled the breast of a Protestant to- 
wards a Papist. That this had the strongest effect in 
preventing the system of harsh, and ungenerous treat- 
ment, which was dictated by the temper of a rude 
age, from being greatly altered by the improved tem- 
per of a more civilized period is undoubted. And at 
the same time it is reasonable to suppose that the en- 
thusiasm inspired by a strong religious sentiment, 
prompted the Irish to more firequent, and desperate 
attempts at revenge. 

During the reigns which preceded the revolution, 
Ireland partook of the arbitrary measures which 
flowed from the system of goveraroent established in 
England, while the severity of that system was height- 
ened in the former country, by all those unfortunate 
circumsUnoes,' already alluded to, which had been so 
productive of discord and misery from the time of 
Henry 11. Severe strictures have been made on parti- 
cular statements of the author with regard to this 
period, and several of them are vtry liable to criticism. 
Still, however, the general picture of the government 



and of the country, whidi he has exhibited, is bnt too 
correct, and he has furnished sufficient documents to 
prove incontestibly that it is so. The picture, how- 
ver, is certainly very coarsely and unskilftilly drawn. 

The establishment of a system of political freedom 
in England at the revolution ought to have been at- 
tended with a similar establishment in Ireland. *' But,** 
says Plowden, ''whatever civil advantages were 
gained, or established at that epoch in England, vainly 
do the Irish look up to it as the era of their com- 
mencement or improvement of constitutional liberty. 
Then more than ever was Ireland treated as a con- 
quered people, its independence violated, its national 
consequence and dignity debased. It appears to have 
been the systematic policy of the British cabinet of 
that day, not only to trample on the rights of the in- 
dividuals, through their immediate governors, but to 
extinguish the very idea of an independent legislature 
in Ireland." This representation the author has 
thought proper to confirm by the opinion of an au- 
thor and statesman, of very high authority; he has 
quoted a passage from Mr, Burke's Letter to Sir Her- 
cules Langrishe, which is so remarkable that we can- 
not help transcribing it. *' By the total reduction of 
Ireland in 1691, the ruin of the native Irish, and in a 
great measure too, of the first races of the English, 
was completely accomplished. The new interest was 
settled with as solid a stability as any thing in human 
affairs can look for. All the penal laws of that unpa- 
ralleled code of oppression which were made after the 
last event, were manifestly the efi^ects of national hatred 
and scorn towards a conquered people, whom the 
victors delighted to trample upon, and were not afraid 
to provoke. They were not the effects of their fears 
but of their security. They who carried on this sys- 
tem, looked to the irresistible force of Great-Britain 
for their support in their acts of power. They were 
quite certain that no complaints of the natives would 
be heard on this side of the water, with any other 
sentiments than those of contempt and indignation. 
Their cries seemed only to augment their torture. 
Machines, which could answer their purpose so well, 
must be of an excellent contrivance. Indeed, at that 
time in England the double name of the complainants, 
Irish and Papists (it would be hard to say singly which 
was the most odious) shut up the hearts of evtry one 
against them. Whilst that temper prevailed in all its 
force to a time within our memory, every measure 
was pleasing and popular, just in proportion as it 
tended to harass and ruin a set of people, who were 
looked upon as enemies to God and man ; and indeed 
as a race of bigotted savages, who were a disgrace to 
human nature itself." 

In all the facts which are brought forward to sop- 
port this representation, in tracing the history from 
the revolution to the beginning of the present reign, 
perhaps the author is not completely supported. That 
facts too might be brought forward to soften, and alter 
some features in the picture which he has drawii, we 
are perfectly aware. But of the general resemblance 
between the picture and the reality, we are well con- 
vinced; and we think that no one who irnpa«^*»**v 
considers the evidcnge j^^^has produced will be ot 
contrary opinion. ^' 

(To he continued J 
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Dr. Partes Sermon.-^Mrs. Critfigf^^t LeHers to her Son. ffi 



A Strmw preached on ike late Fast-Ihy, Wedneeday^ 

October 19, 1803, at the Parish Ckurck of Hattm, 

Warwickshire. Bjr Samuel Parr, XL.D. 31 pp. 

4^0. London 1809. Mavomant 

This sermon begins with a discnssion> and a very 

ibrmal one, on patriotism. The strictures which have 

been made on Christianity for not incolcating patriot- 

ism as a particular virtue, are considered at great 

kngth, ana the usual answer is given. A picture is 

drawn of false patriotism, and cautions against it 

efiered. And a persuasion follows to the exercise of 

true patriotism. 

Aner making some observations on his preceding 
behaviour with regard to political questions, the author 
proceeds to tcurn the attention of his hearers ** to the 
peculiar and alarming situation of public affairs 3*' 
and some very good observations are offered to en- 
courage the people to be hearty in their opposition to 
the invasion of Frenchmen. 

The language of the sermon is remsrkable. It is in 
the very excess of Dr. Parr's stile. It is diffuse, and 
pompous, almost beyond parallel. There is scarcely a 
sentence which does not contain an antithesis, and 
some more than half a dozen. The sentiments con- 
tuned in the sermon denote an enlightened and phi- 
losophical mind ; but they are so ill-expressed that the 
perasal of it is a very disagreeable task. M. 
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hdters of Advice from a Mother to her Son 
pp. 45Q. Cadell and Davies. 
These letters are the production of Mrs. Crespigny, 
of Champion«lodge, Camberwell, a lady of conside- 
rable rank and fnhion ; and upon that account they 
are not the less interesting. It is an object of'some 
cariosity to know the opinions of persons of that de- 
scription on subjects which, however interesting to the 
moral and religious world, are supposed to be held in 
iodifiTerence, if not entirely neglected by those who 
move in the circles of wealth and gaiety. That this is 
in general the case, we fear, requires no accumulation 
of evidence, but we are happy to find, by the work 
before us, that its author is a splendid exception ; and 
we hope that her example in boldly avowing, and re- 
commending truths of eternal importance in an age 
of sneerers and philosophists, will not be lost upon 
the upper ranks, and will, in particular, have* its due 
effect on that sex which is honoured by so intelligent 
and amiable a representative. 

Mrs. Crespigny was induced to address these letters 
to her son, in hopes that he would read short essays 
from her pen, *' though he might reject far better in 
a more voluminous state.** They remained by her 
many years, when a respectable friend accidentally 
saw some of them, and recommended their publica- 
tion. Bdrs. C. hesitated, until encouraged by other 
friends, and by the permission which his Grace of 
Canterbury gave to dedicate them to him. 

The subjects considered in these Letters, are — 
ReligioQj Prayer; Public Worship; the Sacrament; 
Charity ; Economy ; Generosity and Gratitude ; 
Friendship; Drinking; Gamingi Duelling; Female 
Connections; Seduction; Attachment; Swearing and 
Falsehood} the Connections of Society] Upon the 



Importance of what may appear Trifles ; On Time ; 
Behaviour to Inferiors; Dress; Conversation; Ac- 
complishments; Drawing: Diversions, and Marriage. 

Th^e snbjects do not occupy an equal share of this 
volume, the author dilating in proportion Co their 
importance: The first ten letters accordingly, treat of 
Religion, and in them, besides the remarks of Mrs. C. 
which are always sensible if not profound, her corres- 
poadent is referred to works of superior authority 
and fame. Letter X. is entirely an extract from the 
Sermons of the Bishop of Chester, now Bishop of 
London. Letter XI. and XH. on Prayer and Public 
Worship are entitled to much praise, for soundness of 
principle, and the zeal with which those duties are 
recommended. — Mrs. C. seems to consider *' the ser- 
vice of the Church of England as too long." Without 
examining this opinion, in which the author is not 
singular, we may venture to assert, that in the follow- 
ing page 134, she has suggested the true remedy. 
" In every mode of worship perfect attention must be 
absolutely necessary.** If this perfect attention were 
given, we are morally certain, the service of our 
church would appear less prolix ; but, (as it too fre- 
quently happens at present) we are not to be surprised 
diat many should think a service tedious, to which 
they either pay no attention from a carelessness of 
habit, and from considering it as a mere form of 
words : or, from a slovenly and disrespectful mode of 
reading on the part of the oiBciating minister. Every 
composition will appear tedious to him who feels no 
interest in the subject. Letter XIII. recommends 
more frequent communicating than is usual with per- 
sons professing religion. Mrs. C's ideas on this sub- 
ject correspond nearly with the Exhortations prefixed^ 
in tlie Book of Common Prayer, to the Communion 
Service. 

The remainder of these Letters concern Moral 
Duties, and contain those advices which the refined 
state of society in this coAiiry more particularly de- 
mands. We have already enumerated the subjects, but 
shall dismiss the greater part of them with general re- 
commendation, which they amply deserve, as proof*^ 
of excellent sense, knowledge of the world, and ma- 
ternal affection elevated beyond the common standard. 

Chapters XIX. and XX. on Gaming, are illustrated 
by a well-told incident in real life, with all the cir- 
cumstances of which, the relaier appears to have beea 
acquainted. This is corroborated by the usual argu- 
ments against gaming, a vice which, however, will' 
never be put down in this country, until it shall be 
pronounced a disgrace and dishonour, by those who^ 
are the guides of public opinion; In the subsequent 
Letters on Duelling, the horrors of which are depicted 
with great truth and just fteling, Mrs. C. calU upon the 
interference of the legislature. 'This has often of late 
been repeated, hut surely from mistaken views of the 
subject. The legislature, or rather the common law 
of the land includes duellists among murderers; tlie 
tnu causes however of this *' atrocious practice" are 
stated afterwards by our author — '* The sort of licence 
given to duelling — the encouragement it receives from- 
loo great lenity in couits of judicature — the cordial 
reception given to duellists in polite" circles — and its 
being deemed almost necessary, as a point ^f honour. 
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wisdom or se verily on the part of the legislature could 
remove these obstacles ? 

In Letters XXIV. XXV. and XXVI. on Seduction, 
ve are presented with another narrative of the illus- 
trative kind. Leiters XXXL and XXXIL upon the 
Importance of what may appear Trifles, evince great 
knowledge of the human heart, and of those minute 
observances which contriljuto much to influence our 
opinion of human conduct. But we must hasten to 
an extract from this work, which shall be made from 
C^hap. XLI. on Marriage: this, the authoress, our 
readers will perceive, has treated with an eye to the 
situation of persons in easy, if not affluent circum- 
stances :— 

** Another ingrtHlicnt necessary for happioes**, speaking 
of dif superior ranks in life, is an easy fortune suitable to 
the situation of the parties. — A man. accustomed to afflu- 
ence ought to be in circumstances to support his wife in 
the same manner, and to look forward to the maintenance 
of children before he should determine to nuirry. — H^ 
should subdue his attachment sooner thmn draw the object 
of it into an entbarrasscd situation, and make a woman 
submit to dK uinmuibcrcd diHicultics that await a needy 
fortune. — lie is criminal to draw a coiifklingi:, unthinking, 
hut deluded, woman into a situation of so much misery — 
for, step by step, the most anxious and wretched feelings 
follow the heels of unaccustomed po\'erty — and love is 
driven away bv debts and duns, wants and emliarrassments ; 
— all the gaiety, case, and j;ood-humour which was so 
caj.iivalint;, are' put to flight, Icavinff a misetuhle train of 
successors in their place. # ♦ ♦ # ♦ 

*' If vou marry for money otdy, and fancy that you will 
secure haj'jiiuess that way, becjunc you secure what will 
procure vou uuny of the luxuries you muy be fond of, 
iiiou;^!! you arc indiHcrent to llic wo:iian — rcincuibcr that 
\ou nuist t»kc A^r with it; this you imxy probably find 
v.ic^Ii ;i wrii;lu as will drradtully overbalance the other scale. 
• *' To li\«' with a woman whom you cannot love, sup- 
posing she hn no particular b^l r|nality, is of itself sulh- 
civiM to I'light every other l)lo6som of happiness. — I am 
^upposinp; you rational, and tolerably well-principled ; for, 
ir you were a fool or an unprincipled libertine, you would 
not have nmcli chance of durable happiness any way, and 
V ould nor be a character I should be at the useless trouble 
of endeavouring lo j^ersnatle or correct. — But, supposing 
well of you in niost points, I wish to guard you against 
injrrinu your hnppin<ib, by uniting yourself with a woman 
v.hosc nund does not acconl with yoor's, or whose person 
and manners have no charms f<rr you ; — that delightful sen- 
sation of iniparlins; your pleasures to one you love, and of 
sliaring her's, would never be your's — an indifference to her 
and to lier happiness would l)e your least unpleasant feel- 
ing — apathy would not long shield you from sensations much 
more jMngnant ; for, as love would not throw a veil over 
her failine;s, disappointment and obsen^ation would hasuly 
point tluin out. and would shortly produce disgust. — Your 
wife, too, would be (piick-siuiited to vour indifference, and 
alive to vour ii^itlentiou — -jarring and remonstrance would 
hoon l>e followed bv anjjer and jeabmsy on her part, and the 
mi.-erable scenes would cnd^ as such miserable scenes ge- 
nerallv do, in a manner loo obvious to require minute 
description. 

*« To enter into what ought to be sup)K)sed an indisso- 
luble slate during liK*, merely for the gratification of ani/ 
our proi>ensitv, i.s little short of madness. — ^Thcre nmst lie 
a condiination of d('siral)le circumstances to give any raUonal 
ex|>ectaiion of happiness in a state, where we daily see many 
who have lieconie miserable and wretched, in consequence 



of their total hiattenlion to what ought to form the l>asis of 
their future hopes. 

*' 1 will now suppose you married with every appaiwit 
prospect of happines»---l'n thai situation the attempts of 
my pen,, if you complinient them with attention, may be 
in some degree useful to you, as 1 haVe marked with strict 
observation the rise and progress of happiness and uidiappi* 
ness in the various fannlics with whom I have intimately 
associated —and can from experience point out to you many 
thorns in the path which yoa by attention may a\oid.— , 
Circumstances of apparendy the greatest magnitude I am 
not here speaking of, they will not creep u|X)n you unawares, 
and will naturally be attended to; their immediate iin* 
nortance will secure them immediate atteuUon. — But, is I 
have repeatedly said, half the misery of the world, even 
where there has been the fairest prospect of happiness, 
arises from an inattention to tr{fies. — 1 feel an attention to 
them as necessarv', and reconnnend it as often, as Lord 
Chesterfield did an attention to the graces. 

" Every man who means to captivate any particular 
wouwn, puts on a ukkIc of behaviour which,* Uke a full- 
dress suit, is only worn for a short time, unhappily, in ge- 
neral, only till he has obtained the object ; — ne then, tod 
frequently, becomes a metamorphosed being — and he, 
' who had no inclination hut hers, whose will was t^ 
signed to her caprices, whose understanding submitted to 
her follies — who neither liked nor disliked, thought ot 
spoke difterently from her, who was constrained by a nod, 
awed by a frown, and transported by a smile — and whose 
pliant temper had rhanned the believing <;irl, who ex- 
j)ected the same froui him throughout lift*— how b he at 
once changed? — what magic power has wrought such 
wonders and produci d such an efi'ect? — She now finds 
that he can have a will of his o^ti, bi^t has not any to fol- 
low ber's; and that, instead of treating her as a divinity, 
he will scarcely pay her the common civilities due to every 
woman. — Such a transition is as comiBon as the effects of 
it arc obvious. — Frequently too little allowance is made for 
trifling failings, mistakes and little petulancies. If these 
weaknesses of human nature are to lie considered as faults 
of great magnitude, every little inadvertency made the most 
of, and every imperfection exaggerated, all felicity must be 
lost, and misery very soon take its place. 

•* In order to preserve the warm aflfections of your wife, 
l>e careful never to give her cause to distrust }^u ; the more 
she loves you the more necessary is your attention upon 
that ])oint — act as if you secretly believed her jealous, it 
will be the way to prevent her from really being so. — Never 
make any seemingly^heartfelt compliment to the beauty or 
charms of another woman, who is much in your society j— 
you would not do so before a woman whose preference you 
were solicidng — ^thcn why do so before your wife, whose 
affection it is so much your interest to preserve? — And, 
believe me, for I am welf \-erscd in the feelings of my sex, 
that a woman, truly and devotedly attached to you, has a 
secret wish to be lief self tlie olMect of your greatest admi- 
ration j — and, though she would not wilbngYy own, even 
to herself, what mij?ht be deemed a degrading senti/Mnf, 
she would feel a hidden dissadsfaction at your warai admi« 
ration of another. 

•* As you value the continuance of her attachment, if 
any little dissention should arise, if mutual irritation and 
warmth should nave occasioned any sort of disagreement 
between you, seek her out as soon as possible, and, by 
tender behaviour and sensible acknowledjiemcnts, recover 
her temper, artd do away what might otherwise become the 
source of future petulance and controversy. 

** It is as necessary to clear the mhid from a bad impres- 
sion, before it is suffered to blend itself with Uie feelings, 
as it is to carry ofT any extraneous humours of the bod? 
before they are absorbed into the habit. 
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" If yoof wife-shouU hawB any partialities, and they are 
Jiot of a reprehensible nature, indulge thetn ; she will, if 
•he is amiable, repay you tenfold in grateful attentions, and 
tive you more cralit for your acquiescence than is abso- 
lulcly your due ; — but, if she has a favourite dog or bird, 
and you kick the ono or torment the other, though she may 
fcr a time conceal her feelings, depend upon it they will be 
un&vonrable towards you. 

•* When you can pay her a proper compliment, be sure 
Ao do so: — there is something implantea in our nature 
which produces sensations of great pleasure from the 
arowed approbation of those we love, «nd which likewise 
excites us to attempt the deserving an increase of it. — 
Though dress may pot in |^neral command your particular 
attention, yet never seem mdifferent to that of your wife — 
observe her best looks, and appear, as I hope you would be, 
pleased with them. 

" If she has talents, be ready to admire them ; the sen- 
iible part of the world will not admire you the less for 
doing %9, — ^It is a great mistake to bur)' the approbation we 
fee) towarfls others in our own bosom ; by doin^ it we lose 
their gratitude, and our title to candour and justice, besides 
the possibility of letting other people have credit for the 
teeing those qualifications to which we appear blind and in- 
sensible. — But the most essential caution upon this subject 
1 have rcser\'ed for the last — and that is, when y«u marry, 
determine to be domestic. When you enter into that state, 
yoo must not prefer going to clubs to the staying at home — 
the living among men, and being generally separated from 
your family. — ^You have no right t« marry a woman to de- 
ceive her — who loves you — who expects to pass the prin- 
cipal part of ber time in your society — whose happuiess 
perhaps depending upon domestic comforts, instead of ex- 
Deriencing them, she meeu with the bitter mortification of 
oeing neglected. «A man who pursues such a line of con- 
duct has no right to Mame his wife, if, when left to herself, 
and disappointed in her hopes of domestic society, she acts, 
in her turn, in such a manner as does not meet with his 
approbation.** 

This extract may be sufficient to shew the general 
tenoiir of Mrs. Cs reasoning and advice .: and if our 
readers are as much averse to new theories, and new 
philosophies on the subject of education as we are, 
they will not be less pleased with the whole of these 
affectionate and instructive J..etters. R. 



Academic Correspondence, 1803} containing Extracts, 
(No, 2. J from a Correspondence xcith the Academies 
of Vienna and St, Petersburg^ on the present Culti- 
ration of the Arts of Paint uig. Sculpture, and 
Architecture j a Summart/ Report of the Transactions 
of the Rotfal Academy ^' London, from the dost of 
the Exhibition, 1802, to the same Period, 1803. 
And a Description of Public Monuments t^tcd by the 
Parliament of Great Britain, to the Memory of 
disiingmshed Naval and Military Officers since the 
Year 1798. Published by order of the Academy. 
% Prince Hoare, Member of the Academies of 
Florence and Cortgna, and Secretary for Forpign 
Correspondence to the Royal Academy of London, 
^to. 28 pp, Robson, jS c. 

Hiis is the second Fasciculus which the zealous 
Secretary of our Academy has published, and the 
utility of hts laboars b best described in the moiXo he 
has prefixed: 

" Cboimunes utilitates in medium afferre 5 turn 
artibtis, turn operi, turn facultatibus devjncire homi- 
Dwji inter homines Societatem/* Cicero de Off. 
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Of the beneficiaf inflti^nce of thw work, ts tending 
to raise the Royal Academy in the estimation of our 
countrymen, and of Europe, and to call forth a more 
general and liberal patronage of the p'astic arts, there 
cannot possibly be a doubt. This academy, like all 
other Bodies Corporate, is subject to feuds and dis- 
sentions, which hai-e tended to lower the high cha- 
racter it ought to hold, and the unanimity it ought to 
display. Considerabl« therefore as are the advantages 
which it will eventually derive from a work ably and 
regularly edited, which shall occasionally note the 
state and cultivation of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture; yet these advantages necessarily depend 
on the manner in which such a work is executed, an^ 
also on the price by which it can be obtained. In Loth 
these respects, we think, Mr. Hoare has been to 
blame. We could wish a national work like this to 
take a more extensive title than Corres|>ondence j and 
though we do not presume to dictate to the worthy 
Secretary, we beg leave to submit to his better judg- 
ment, whether something like the following title 
weuld not tend more to promote the great objects he 
has in view, '^Academic Transactions : presetiting an 
Occasional View of the Present State and Cultivation (ff 
the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture in 
Europe, 

For a work like the present, which is professedly 
published by the desire of the first Academy in Europe, 
should present something more to the attention of it» 
readers, than a summary account of the principal 
occurrences during the preceding year ; than a brief 
and hasty letter from M. de Labzin, and M. Fiiger j 
and a bare account of the monuments which have 
been voted to the memory of our brave countrymen', 
who have fallen in battle. It should first give a sepa- 
rate view of the progress of each of the Arts, of 
which it professes to treat: marking the different 
artists who have excelled in each, and stibjoining an 
account of their performances — it should also record 
the names of young artists, as their works appear .it 
cur public exhibition, and point out their res|K'ctive 
merits j and above all regularly subjoin a biographical 
eulogy, of such academicians as have died during the 
year. — ^The usual account that appears in our public 
prints of the pictures in each exhibition, is paltry, 
invidious, and grossly deficient in point of taste and 
science. Our architects have but little opportunity to 
exhibit to any advantage the progressive improvement 
of their art: it therefore peculiarly behoves the 
Secretary to record their labours, and to endeavour to 
appreciate them as their respective merit may require. 

Such are a few of the hints which we earnestly 
recommend to the future attention of Mr. Hoare. 
He deserves the thanks and praise of his countrymen 
for what he has done, but he will merit their ever- 
lasting gratitude if he will advance a step further, and 
vindicate the glorious cause he has in view. — We now 
proceed to a more particular notice of the contents of 
his work. 

And first respecting the engraving which is prefixed. 
Surely, when the zeal of a private* individual had 
transported from P^leusis one of the noblest frag- 
ments of ancient Sculpture, the Royal Academy of 
England might have atforded an engraving worthy of 
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Litters of a Mameluke^ 



4lie ftubject, and of the countiy. Besidts^ no account 
is given of the manner in which it was procured/ and 
• the principal information that the fature historian will 
ga'n respecting it, from a work professedly published 
bv desire of the academy, is contained in Mr. Fuger's 
I/*tter — ** that mention was made of an antique 
statue (or Busto) of Ceres, said to have been dug up 
in Greece, and lately sent to En'gland by order of Mr. 
Chirke an Englishman.*' 

We also w.«h that Mr. Hoare had printed, if not all, 
^t least a greater portion of Count de^ Sfroganqff*s 
Catalogue Raisonnee of his own collection of pictures, 
since from the notice of the Flemish school, it would 
prove of genera] service. " L*£cole Flamande, dont 
Rubens est le plus grand maitre, joint a Feclat de la 
couleur, et a la magie du clair-obscur un dessein 
.aavant, quoiqu*ii ne soit pas fonde sur le choix des 
plus belles formes; une composition qui a de la 
grandeur, des expressions fortes mi naturelles ; ^nfin 
line sorte de beaute nationale, qui est capable et meme 
digne de plaire.*' 

Mr. Hoare informs us that the following artists are 
employed on thp remaining public Monuments that 
have be^n voted to British valour : Mr. Bankes, on 
ihat which is intended for captain G. R. Westcott^ 
of the Royal Navy ; Mr. Flaxman on one for Captain 
Montague^ of the Royal Navy, and on another for 
Earl Howe ; Mr. Rossi is employed on the one that 
was voted to the memory of Captains Moss and 
Riou ; Mr. Bacon, jun. on another joint monument 
voted to the Captains Harvey and Hunt ; and on the 
one destined for General Dundas. Mr. Westmacott 
h employed on General Abercrombie's monument. 

Mr. Max man in his letter to the Secretary, siakes 
the following observations on the celebrated bust of 
Ceres. — " Concerning the bust of Ceres, of which 
you enquire, 1 have seen it, and made drawings of it. 
\\'lien entire, it was a statue made of two blocks of 
marble : including the basket she supported on her 
head, the whole must have measured sixteen feet in 
height. The original is quite a ruin ; the face is gone. 
It is six feet ten inches high from the bottom of the 
girdle or zone to the top of the- basket. 1 have 
examined the ancient authors, but have fouad nothing 
of the statue. Pliny says nothing of it ; Vitruvius 
says nothing of it ; nor Pausanias. Strabo says the 
temple was erected by Ictinus under Pericles, li is 
certainlj/ a v:orIi of the time of Phidias , of an elevated 
beauty, and powerful execution i but I think Phidias 
could not have done all the works attributed to him, 
unless be had possessed z% many hands as Briareus. — *' 
True, Mr. Flaxman, bnt a single pair of hands would 
have been sufficient at least to model such a statue as 
this: and as Mr. Clarke has produced such ample 
testimonies from ancient authors relative to this statue, 
and as Phidias was employed by Pericles to execute a 
statue of Ceres, which he presented to the city of 
Eleusis ; if you declare, that it certainly was a work 
of the time of Phidias, and moreover is of an elevated 
beauty, and powerful execution, we think the real 
fad is decided,' without any assistance of Briareus. 

S. Q. 



letters of a Mameluke: wr, A Moral and Critic^ 
Picture of tht Manners of Paris'^mtk Notes hy the 
Trans/a for. From the French 0/ Joseph Lavallee, ^f 
the Philotechnic Society, SrC4SfC,SfC. 2 vols. 12wa. 
jrp. 576. iiurrai/. 

Our readers probably do not require to be told that 
this work is written on the plan of the Turkish Spjr, 
the Citizen of the World, &c. in which the manners 
of the civilized part of mankind are canvassed in the 
mind of a Turk, Chinese, Egyptian, or some person 
whose habits and prejudices are diametrically opposite 
to those he has to encounter. The plan being once 
laid down, it is not very difficult for a writer of some 
genins to follow it, and it will always be a pleasing 
and popular mode of insinuating satire, and censuring 
practices either of the trifling, or more serious sort. 
In every work of this kind, however, it is necessary 
that the costume of the speakba should be carefnlly 
preserved, and that the author should possess such 
a degree of impartiality, as to conceal his own parti* 
cular opinions, and deliver only those which may be 
supposed natural to the personage whom he has bor- 
rowed to utter them. In these respects, M. Lavallee 
deserves \exy considerable praise. We think, indeed, 
that he has made his Mameluke too intimately ac- 
quainted with the ancient history of France, and has 
involved him in a discussion somewhat too visionar}', 
although ingenious, on the causes of the revolution. 
On the score of impartiality, however, he is a very 
singular exception to the mass of his countrymen, 
and, if in addition to the recent writings of certain 
English tourists, our readers will bestow an attentive 
perusal on this work, they may be able to form a very 
just, and perhaps compleat idea of French character. 
We cannot say, indeed, that it >^11 be a pleasing one} 
we never thought it so \ but of whatever kind, it is 
necessary to be known and studied. 

As this ifi not a work of great extent, we shall select 
only a single passage, as a specimen of the author's 
lively manner. It occurs in Letter XIII. Vol.1, 
where the Mameluke censures the insensibility of the 
French to scenes of death, as is particularly obvious 
in their funerals : 

" I was once present, Giafar, at one of these pompous 
funerals. On coming «ut of the temple, the master oi the 
ceremonies placed me in one of the carriaces in the proces- 
sion. I shall never foiget the conversation of uiy two 
companions — * Ah I good morning, Dermance : you are 
here.'—' I bowed to you; I was at a distance; you did not 
perceive me.' — * Indeed I you delight me. I was mortally 
afraid of seeing — * What! your sight is*—* Detestable. 
Do {leople see? Sir, will You be so good as to draw up that 
glass } It is extremely cold ! Upon my word, that cnurch 
is — ^two long hours? Winter and wearisomen^ss, Uis a 
great deal too much for a funeral. He*s a Mameluke, I 
befievc.' — ' I fancy he is.' — ^You arc a Mameluke, Sir?* — 
• Yes, Sir.*— He epeaks French! Iliat's delightful.'— ' Not 
delightful; but natural enough, as you would speak the 
Turkish language if you had learned it.* — * Turkish, that's 
not possible! Apropos, as a Turk, you ride on horseback ?* 
— • Sometimes.* — * Ah ! yes, I understand ; with vour 
knees in an acute angle ; your heeI»-*not pretty. The Eng- 
lish manner of riding is much bettor. 1 like that manner ! 
The Endish are the people for sitting a horse!' — * And for 
lea !'— • That reminds me, that you did not come to tlie 
route.'—' Where, then ?'«^' Last uight at Madame de Go 
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MiwiV/^— *Oh! don't mentioa it; I abominate large par- 
liei; my lungs, my nerves.'-—' Inquiries were made for 
you/--* By whom V — * By some one, by every one, A 
chaming party ! such luxury ! such rooms ! a thousand 
wax candies! a hundred women!* — ' Handsome ones?' — 
* Yes, handsome--as they are. Men of the first fashion, 
Ittssians, admirable Russians I such music ! such a supper! 
SMch a ball ! And all in such a style ! so divine ! so elegaint !* 
— * But was she not related to Melfort?'-— (This was the 
name of the deceased.) — ' A very near leUtion; he was her 
fittber's brother.*^' She did not know then'— < Oh, yes! 
ske knew it last night, but she will pretend not to have 
keaxd of it till this morning. Could sne foresee his death? 
These hundred persons invited! Think of that.* — ' Ah! 
indeed no death could happen more unseasonably : I had 
promised little Linange to go this morning and try his horse, 
and here* — * Faith, m your place.* — 'Oh! no: Melfort 
leaves a considerable sum of money to my father ; and pro- 
priety* — ^Did you take notice of the carriage that just passed 
ns?*—' Which ?*—' It is little Aureha.*—' Indeed I' - 
' Your family sets a considerable sum bv the death of Mel- 
fort; and sheloses by it two hundrea Louis a month.* — 
' It is impolitic to meet his funeral/ — ' By no means ; for 
niy part, 1 like that; there's some spirit in it : why not? It 
b, perhaps, a piece of good fortune for her to lose that al- 
lo^vance/ — ' I thought so; Melfort was not of a gay turn.* 
•*-' A funeral procession affords not the fittest opportunity 
for relating anecdotes ; but for that, I would tell you sucn 
things !' — « Yes ; but grief.* — ' Do you intend to see the 
end of this?* — ' Attend the procession to without the gates? 
Are you dreaming? Two hours in the open air! A funeral 
sermon! A man must be made of iron to endure all this. 
No: 1 have sent back my carriage; I shall alight at the 
Ckaust/e (T Anlin. Melfort has the complaisance to favour 
nic with a conveyance ; I am on my way.* — O Giafar! my 
countenance is still pale with fright!!! Scarcely had he 
pronounced these words, before I saw him totter; his head 
dropped on the shoulder of his companion ; the colour 
forsook his cheeks; and his eyes closed. ' Sir,* exclaimed 
I, *he is ill!* I pulled the check-string; the coachman 
stq>ped his horses; the sen^anls assisted us in ^tting him 
out of the carriage. We carried him into a neighbouring 
bouse; a surgeon was sent for. The moment he arrived, 
' It is too late,* said he, ' he has broken a vessel of his 
lungs : blood has choaked him ; he is dead* — / am on my 
toojf ! had he said. O my friend ! those words will n^ver 
be effaced from my memory. 

"When they follow one of their friends or relations to 
this last asylum, they are all, in this manner, on their way ; 
and this, however, with more or less variation, is their ge- 
neral manner of following him! The next day I was de- 
sirous to 'see what impression such an accident had made 
on the miud of his companion. I found him at his fune- 
ral : he recognized me. ' Ah ! 1 am very glad to see you 
aif^jun,* said he to me. ' Who would have expected such a 
thing! What a scene! It was frightful/ — * Terrible! and 
abore all, what a lesson !* — * His relations are in despair : 
thev wish to see you, and thank you for your attention' — 
'What attention? I merely discharged the duty of huma- 
nity. I wish I could, in the same manner, have restored 
thai unfortunate youth to life!* — ' To life! say you, he de- 
served to live ; a graceful person, a handsome face ; he was 
rich too, played oh the harp like an angel, and so fond of 
dancing! He danced better than I can. I shall long regret 
kim; on my honour, I regret him. And as for understand- 
ing! / am on my way, said he. Confess that it was a 
eharming pon: 1 would give a hundred Louis that it had 
Wen uttered by another person : I should laugh at it all 

VOL. III. 
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'* Yet this hare-brained youth, whom diou teett, at it 
were, ready to joke about the last momenu of the man h^ 
loved, ana whom thou dost already accuse of barbarous 
and cold indifierence; well! this youth, wouldst thou be- 
lieve it? he has the best heart, tlie most noble soul, the 
most tender feelings. This Dermance, his friend, had a 
child at nurse, the dear but unfortunate offspring of love» 
vvhom its father, suddenly taken off, left unprovided. De- 
pieime, the hare-brained youth, who sees nothing but a puit 
m the last words of his dying friend, flies to this child» 
adopts it, and settles a handsome annuity on the mother! 
This is little. Dermance had a sister by a former marriags 
of his father, whom he tenderly loved ; she was poor, and 
he had a thousand times declared that he would share his 
fortune with her. He dies without being able to realize his 
promise ; and the most profound distress was on the point 
of overwhelming this beautiful and virtuous young woman. 
Admire the conduct of Depienne. Yesterday he married 
her, and divided with her his fortune, which is likewise im- 
mense ! And when people mention to him this behaviour, 
no less noble than generous, the Bighty and qharming 
youth answers, ' Greek, like my furniture! "Tis the last 
will and testament of Eudamidus. What a fine subject for 
the drawing-room !* AikI he laughs. What a people theo 
are the French, in whom the most gloomy ideas awaken 
•nothing but a smile, and whose frivolous wit parodies th« 
sublimest virtue, even when they exercise it with so much 
splendour! Such, however, is the portraitof a Frenchman." 

The notes of the Translator of this work are cu- 
rious and valuable. Thev appear to have been added 
by one whose residence in France gave him opportu- 
nities to know much of its internal history. The 
following on the conduct of the French players may 
be considered as particularly striking* from the infor- 
mation which it conveys, and the reflections to which 
it may lead :— 

'* The prejudice against the comedians in France during 
the Monarchy, was certainly illiberal, if not unjust; but, 
in the annals of the cruel and barbarous of all revolutions, 
are found the names of more actors who have committed 
or commanded atrocious deeds, than can be hardly credible, 
were it not notorious. Collot d*Herbois, as a member of 
the Convention, caused several thousand Lyonese people to 
be guillotined or shot, because, when an actor at Lyons, 
he had been hissed upon the statu. Femi, another actor, 
was one of the judges of the Revolutionary Tribunals at 
Lyons and Orange, which condemned so many thousand 
innocent persons to death. Fusil, another actor and revo- 
lutionary judge; Dugazon, an actor, and colonel in the 
Revoluuonary Army, which arrested, plundered and mur« 
dered every where in France during the reign of Robes-' 
pierre; Monvel, an actor and a man of letters, was the 
nigh priest of the Goddess of Reason, and as such, ascended 
the pulpit and preached in the church of St. Roch at Paris. 
Hundreds of others have figured in the revolutionary com- 
mitt^s, and in the massacres of prisoners. Tlie conduct of 
these persons certainly justified former governments to sus- 
pect the morality, and to restrain the influence in society of 
this class of men in France.*' R. 
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Travels from Hannburgh, through Westphalia, Hol- 
land and the Netherlands, to Paris. By lliomas 
Holcroft. 2 vols. 4to. OLas. Fine paper, ii •.&.«. (*) 

The Costume of the Hindoos represented in 230 Ur^p^ 
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coloured etcfliings; descriptive of tlidr Maaners, 
Costomsy Dre88> and rdigious Ceremonies. By 
Bait. Solvyns, of Calcutta. 31/. IO5. 

The History of Freemasonry, drawn from authentic 
Sources of Information, with an Account of the 
Grand Lodge in .Scotland from its Institution in 
1736 to the present Time, compiled from the Re- 
.cords> and an Appendix oi Original Letters. {*) 
8vo. 7$. bd. 

A History of the Commencement, > Progress, and' 
Termination of the late War between Great Britain 
and France, which continued from the first Day of 
February 1793, to the first of October IbOJ. By 
John Young, D. D. (*) 2 vols. 8vo. 1*kv. 

Biographical Dictionary of celebrated Women of every 
Age and Country. By Matilda Betham. 11? mo. 7.t. 
This Dictionory contains the names of severnl remarkable 
women who-luve been noticed in history ancient and mo- 
dern, arranged in alphabetical order, with biographical 
sketches of the Lives of the most celebrated. It is crowded 
with a variety of names of women, the history of whose 
Iwtf, even in the opinion of the authoress, did not deserve 
two lines. The consequence is, that the sketches of those 
deserving of mention are so cursory as to preclude the de- 
velopetnent of character, and of tKose private motives that 
influenced the conduct, which it is the cliief and most va- 
luable proyince of biography to hold out, either for e.aimple 
or instruction. It is evident, therefore, that the utility of 
the work would be much increased by throwing out the 
more insignificant characters, and givinz a stronger and 
more accurate delineation of the rest, and as far as possible 
pointing out the external means that contributed in any 
degree to the formation of these characters. Such a work 
would be attended with great advantage to mankind in ge- 
neral, and to females in particular. But as to the hook 
luider consideration, the most that can be learned from it 
is, that such persons have been, with a few ouUines of the 
lives of some individuals, which are however so meagre, 
that no useful instruction can be expected from them. The 
style is in eeneral easy, but sometimes bordering on sloven- 
liness. If it should be urged as an objection to tiie above 
observations that in compilations of this sort, a very general 
and barren outhoe is all that can be wiih reason looked for, 
we would reply 6rst that much of the useless might be left 
out, and of the useful inserted ; and secoixlly, that if only 
such an outline was intended to be given, the work ought 
to be called a ** Dicuonary of celebrated women** without 
the addidpn of " Biographical.** a word that must always 
lead the public to expect more than the compiler ever in- 
tended to perform. 

The Life of Raffaello> with twelve Heads, from his 
Fresco Works in the Vatican, engraved of the same 
Size as in the Original Pictures, accompanied with 
a Portrait, an ornamental Title-page, and Outlines 
of each Composition from whence the Heads were 
taken, as Keys of Reference. By R. Duppa. folio. 

4/. 4#. 
Sketches of the Lives and Characters of eminent Eng- 
lish Civiliaoa. By a Member of that Society. 8vo. 

4^. 
Thb woric purports to give sketches of the Uvea and cha- 
Mcters -of the most eminent Civilians, , and comprises the 
extensive period from the beginning of the rei^n of Henry 
the Ekhth, to the close of true year 1803. It ts impossible 
not to he struck with the little honour which it does to the 
c«llc|;e of Civiliaoi, for in a profession which might be ex- 
|Mctcd to iumish ample nuurriah fox the most useful bio- 
4 



graphy, all is to the last degpMe neagrs and faanea. That 
many of the men whose names are here lecoided, w«i» 
eminent in their own partieular department ¥rc mean not t» 
deny» but it is surprising, with all the advantages which 
they possessed, that none could go beyond the b^ien tr^k 
ana distinguish themselves and the society to which thev 
belonged by scioitific or literary knowledfje. With regm 
to the lives and characters of learned Civilians, as &r a» 
appears from the prttent publication, it may be juttly said. 
Go search tkem there, where to be bora and diey 
Of rich and poor makes all the hisloiy. . 
It is impossible for us to point out any thii^ in this eata^ 
logue, that can be really valuable to the ^^ciieral reader 
or the Civilian, excoH the Introduction, which gives a dry 
and brief account of the origin and progress of the Society. 
A Summary of Ancient History from the earliest Aget 

to the Dissolution of the Roman Empire, with a 

Geographical Index. • 12mo. 

Tliis small volume contains a summary of the histoiy of 
Greece, from the earliest ages to its conciuest by the Ro-» 
mans, and of that of Rome from its founaation to the de- 
struction ef the Western Empire. These are preceded by 
a short account of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Persians^ 
Medcs, and Chaldeans, with observations upon the manners 
and literature of each. The works of the most eminent 
meii of letters in Greece and Rome lire also mentioned^ 
and the most prominent points in the doctrines of each 
stated. The book is intended for the use of schools, and 
considering its size, contains a great deal of important mat- 
ter. It is evident, however, that the summary here raven 
must be extremely vague. Though another volume oT the 
same size had been assigned to this part of the histoiy, it 
could not be too lar^e even for the use of schools, ana the 
general view might in this case have been more accurate 
though still far from complete. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that several of the most remarkable facts in the liis- 
tories of Greece and Rome are mentioned, and a sort of 
connection preserved through the whole, which could 
scarcely have been expected in one ISmo. volume purporting 
to be a summary of Ancient History. Tlie style is per- 
spicuous and free from affectation, and the book may no 
doubt be of considerable benefit to those who are prevented 
from examining a more complete history upon the same 
subject. We understand from the preface that it is in con-* 
temptation to give another volume, as a continuation of this« 
which will contain a summary of modem history. 

POLITICS. 

A View of the Relative Situation of Mr. Pitt, and 
Mr. AddingtoD, previous to, and on the Night of 
Mr^ Patten's Motion. By a Member of Parlia* 
mcnt. (*). 3i. 

Rassurez vous, or the Improbability of an Invasion* 
and the Impossibility of its Success demonstrated. 

1*. 6d. 

A Leiter to the Earl of Wycombe,, from Mr. Miles, 

^. 

Hie Principles of Taxation, or Contribution, accord- 
ing to Means — with a Plan by which the present 
ruinous System of Taxation, the Custom- House 
and Excise-Office may be abolished, and the Na- 
tional Debt gradually and easily paid off. By Wil- 
liam Frend, Esq, (*) Is. 6d^ 

Hints to the People of the United Kingdom in general, 
and of North Britain in particular, on the present 
important Crisis, and some interesting collateral 
Subjects. By W. Dickson, L. L. D. U. 

The scope or this pamphlet is to call the . atteouoa of 
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BntocM U> the m p e nor i tyof their own •onttitution to every 
oihir. This wperiori^ it proved by a comparison of our 
own and the constiuitions of other nations : especially the 
cp hwner al eonaiitutioos of France, and also by the nmid 
tonproveinent of British a^culture, trade, and manuttc- 
toies. The author then turns our attention to the state of 
<tar morality and religion, inveighs against luxury and dissi- 
ptlion, especially the abuse of tea, spirits, and Italian 
■nic which last he thinki ought never to be heard tn a 
ngiment To show the abhorrence in which tea*drinking 
was formeily held, he quotes an old couplet which classes 
tea^irinken with thieves and w es. 

** Tca-driofcer, sntiff-ttker, 

Vfh — re, thief, and mantua-maker." 

This pamphlet is written with great spirit, and the au- 
thor appears to be animated by loyalty and genuine patriot- 
ism. It contains many valuable observations, much useful 
information, and is certainly well viorth the attention of 
the public at this momentous crisis. 
Obfcnrationi on the Temper and Spirit of the Irish 

Nation, at the present Crisis. By John Pratt 

Winter^ Esq. U. 

This paoiphlct ought to have been entitled *• Observa- 
dons on the temper best suited to the Irish nation at the 
prwent crisis" for the great object of the author from the 
general strain of his reasoning appears to be to inculcate 
•uch a tem|>er. He seems to harbour a doubt whether the 
Irish in general are so much attached to Great Britain as 
wery inic friend to both countries would wish, and recent 
eveots afford unfortunately but too strong grounds for that 
doobt Bat this part of the subject is only slightly 
^ced at, perhaps from a well fbonded apprchenaioa of 
mitatiiig infatead of eakning the animosities of parties. 
Tht great poiiM which he labours with considerable abili^ 
and strength of reasoning, is to shew the Irish that theu* 
own intereat and happiness and the dangers of the times 
loudly ^1 for a sacrince of party prejudices and c^uarrels, 
and a cordial union among themselves in co-operating with 
QttBt Britacs, for promoting the grand cause in which we 
are at present engaged. On this point we have only to eoc^ 
press our ardent wishes that he may not have laboured in 
nio. The author makes several just and pointed remarks 
00 the views of France, the despotic sway she exercises 
over the conquered countriet , and the nature of her^own 
government ; and then requests the Irish people to reflect 
what th^ could gain by* her friendship. Most of these ob- 
servations are sufnciently common, but the style is vi^rous 
throughout, and the conclusion is even eloquent. '* If we 
confine our desires,** says the author, " to the attainment 
of what is practicable and safe, abandoning the pursuit of 
what is imaginary and deceitful, we will [shall] adhere to 
the side of Britain. When we have descended from the 
hrighu of speculation, and opened our eyes to what actually 
passes in the scene before us ; when we have sunxyed all 
other states and the various forms and conditions of society, 
we shall find her unequalled in the wisdom of her laws and 
Institutions ; and we shall rest iu this, as the conclusion 
(torn all we have observed, that we can hope no greater 
happiness than to share her' constitution, nor a fate more 
glonous than to share her fortunes.'* 

Letters on the Importance of the present War. By 
Allan Macleod. Letter 1st. Hie Question stated. 
8vo. U. 

THEOLOGY. 

Tbe English Diatessaron, or the History of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, compiled from the four Evangelists. 
By the Rev. R. Warner. «vo. 
Struck with the obvious utilitv of the Greek Diatessaron 

^Ihe Rev.' Diictor White of Oxford, it' occurred to the 
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author that the plan might be tendered mof* esAMishMy 
profitable by gving to the world a work of the saine nature 
m English. The diatessaron, as the name implies, is a. 
compilation from the four evangeUsts, according to the re-* 
ceived En^ish version, of a regular and connected history 
of our Saviour, divided into seven periods. The first perioi 
comprehends the Evangelical History prior to the publie 
ministry of Christ; the second, the events from the Baptism 
of Christ to the commencement of the succeeding passover^ 
the third, the evenuof 1£ months from the commencement 
of that passover} the iburtli, the events of 12 months fronr 
the coromencemeBt of the second passover ; the fifth, the 
evenu of 12 months from the commencement of the third 
passover ; the sixth, the events of three days, from the day 
on which the fourth passover was observed to the end of 
the day preceding the resurrection; the seventh comprises 
the events of forty days, from the day of the Resurrection 
to the Ascension. No plan could be conceived beuer cal-* 
culatcd for general utility than the present, nor is the exe* 
cution inferior to the design. We have seldom perused ^ny 
work with more pleasure aiul instruction. The coimeoted 
form in which die nislory of our Saviour appears here, glvea 
it addiuonal interest, and a peculiar tendency to make deep 
and permanent impression. The notes will be useful to 
readers of every description. The author has certainly dono 
essential service to the cause of religion and virtue oy this 
publication, and the consciousness of *• having tunied 
many to righteousness** will not be the least ^teful j^rt of 
his reward; A ^r. Thtrtwall has lately pubhshed a Diate^ 
saron, but upon a plan somewhat different from thatbeforo us. 
The Tears of Peter — A Sermon from the original 

French of the late Peter du Bosc— to which it 

affixed an Account of the Author. U. 6d. 

This Sermon we are informed is intended as a specimen 
of the manner of the author arjd the merits of the transla- 
tion, and if it should meet with a favourable reception^ 
I>u Bosc's Sermons on select subjects are to be given 
to the public in an English dress. Du Bosc was had in 
high estimation for his eloquence, and considering that the 
present specimen must have been composed about a century 
and a half ago, the author is certamly entitled to a conside- 
rable degree of praise; but we are very far from agreeing 
in opinion witli those who consider him as a perfeel oraiot, 
if he is to be judged from the Sermon before us. We find 
a great deal of that loose and desultory manner, that spin- 
ning out of minute particulars which chantcterice nany of 
our old Sermons, and which by fetiguing die attention, en- 
danger all the good they can be expected to produce. We 
have looked in vain for the eloquent xflow of MattUon, the 
close and pervpicuous order of Claude^ or the thunder and 
commanding energy of Saurin, Of the fidelity of the 
translation we can say nothing, as vve have not seen the 
original, but it is ceruinly tu>t distinguished either for per* 
spicuity or elegance. But though these Sermons, juddM by 
tne present specimen, cannot stand a comparison with those 
of tne great men above mentioned, whose words and senti« 
ments at once convinced the uodentandii>g and spoke to 
die heart, we wouM not be understood to say, that they 
are devoid of merit. On the contrary, they may be read 
with a great deal of advantage, and we heartily wish sOecesi 
to die translator's undertakmg. One of the most briHiant 
things in the whole b that obsorvadoii for which Du B0s$ 
was accused and imprisoned. Speaking of amicular con- 
fewion, he was charged widi having said, thai the ear? •f 
the pritttt^ere sinki and canals to receive tke filth of ik$ 
whole eity, 
A Sermon preached on the Fast Day, Oct. 19, 18C)3*. 

By \ht Rev. John Clarke. LLB. 1*. W. 

This Sermon hat tlic mcut of being extremely appro- 
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paftte to the occasion for which it was wriUen, nor does it 
in any iosunce lose sight of the great object in view. The 
nature of the threatened calamity which occasioned the ap- 
pointment of the national fast, is explained, as well as the 
objects we have to defend, and tfie grounds we have to con- 
fide that heaven will bless our virtuous efforts. The style 
and arrangement discover no defects which call for repre- 
hension. 

Two Sermons preached before the Corps of Somerset- 
Place Volunteers : one on the Fast Day; and the 
other on the Presentation of their Colours by Lady 
Hammond. By James Davidson, D. D. ^a. 6d, 
These Sermons contain many just Obser\*ations and in- 
•culcate senthneots proper to be entertained at the present 
crisis. This howeverr is ihe full extent of their merits, as 
they possess nothing peculiarly striking. A sketch of the 
prevailing vices of the times is given, and the doctrine en- 
forced that it is onlv by repentance and reformation, and a 
confidence in the God of battles, we can entertain rational 
and well-founcled hopes of surmounting our difficulties, 
and of having our efforts crowned with glory and success. 
The end proposed in these discourses must meet with gcne- 
fal approbation, but we do not think that the style and 
imposition are of a nature likely to rouse the sinner from 
his apathy or produce any thing uke a powerful and penna- 
nenjL effect. 



Classical Commentators. 



POETRY. 



St. Rambert— or the French Royalist, 
five Cantos. 



A Poem — in 
its. 



DRAMA. 



Twenty-One, an Operatic After-piece, altered from 
the French of Duval. By James Wild. 

NOVELS. 

The Barons of Felsheim — a Romance, translated 
from the French of Pegault Lebrun. (*> 3 vols. 
12mo. \2s. 

The Watch Tower — an historic Romance. By T. I. 
Horsley Curties. (♦) 5 vols. 12mo. I5s. 

Light and Shade — a Novel. 4 vols. (^) 14#. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Correspondence between Mr. Adams and Mr. Bowles. 

relative to the late Duke of Bedford. *»to. ^mtis. 

A Publication without a title has appeared respecting the 
late Duke of Bedford. In a pamphlet of Mr. Bowles, the 
tulogisu of that nobleman had been blamed, as he was a 
man without religion. In proof of this allegation it was 
stated, that he never attended divine service, and prevented 
others from doing bo by pavins his workmen, ami at times 
aettiqg them to work on the Sunday. The present Duke 
feeling hart at this chaige against his brother, emi)Ioyed 
Mr. Adam, the counsellor, to converse with Mr. Bowles 
on the subject. In consequence of this conversation, an 
investigation was made by Mr. Adam into the truth of the 
facts alledged by Mr. Bowles. The correspondence between 
these two gentlemen are lesptcting this investigation, and 
an account of the investigation itself, is here laid before the 
p«bKe. The two fauct$ last alledged, of paying the work- 
men, or secthig them to work, on a Sunday* appear to us to 
be completely disproved. The other fact, that his Grace 
«rver attended divine service is admitted ; and » only at- 
tempted, in our opinion a little aukwardly, to be palliated 
by saying that the church was li'ot in a condition for the 

Like to attend divine service in it, but that it had been re- 

sifin;^ at bis Graoe*s expence, and in such a manner as in- 

tbat b* mtMuS to MtcodL The publication i$ in 
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every respect to the honour of the present doke» ar it shew* 
his anxiety for his brother's reputation, and the^mfortanea 
which he attaches to a religious character. 
A Concise Vindication of the Conduct of the Fhre 
suspended Members of the Council of the Royd 
Atademy. U. 

A Short Account of certain Notable Discoveries ia 
History, Science^ and Philology^ contained in a re-. 
cent Work, entitled *' Elements of General Know* 
ledge/' &c. By PhUelemheros Orieleosis. — Parttiie 
First. If. 

An East-India Register and Directory for 1804. Cor- 
rected to January 1, and compiled from the Official 
Returns. By John Mathison, and Alexander Way 
Mason. . . 5$. 

Polyanthea, or a Collection of interesting Fcagments^ 
in Prose and Verse, consisting of Original Anec- 
dotes, Biographical Sketches, Dialogues, Letters,, 
Characters, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. i6j. 

Many of these are rare and highly entertaining. In every 
point ot view the collection is superior to most publications 
of the same nature. With the strictest care to exclude, 
every thing that ^uld injure the cause of reli^on and 
good morals, it contains a great deal to amuse and some- 
thing to instruct. We think it therefore entitled to a con- 
siderable share of public approbation. 
Humourist's Miscellany containing select Articles of 
Poetry, on Mirth, Humour, &c. to which is pre- 
fixed the celebrated Lecture on Heads. By the late 
G. A. Stevens, Esc). I^^bqo. 5s* 

. This little volume is composed of some of our most 
common jests and puns turned into rhyme, which is digni- 
6ed with the name of poetry, and of several pieces in verse- 
selected from the different authors. The Lecture on Heads 
which is here the only piece of prose, is by far more- 
valuable than all the rest of the book put toother ; whibi 
many of the poetical articles are dull and pointless ; some, 
however, are suffitiently humorous. One tiling pleads 
powerfully in favour of the book, which is, that it contains 
nothing likely to enervate the mind, ot- injure the morals of 
the reader ; and a work that affords some entertainment 
without having a dangerous tendency, may be considered a» 
entitled to some degree of approbation. 

Stories for Children, iiitended to be read or recited to 
them in the early Peiiods of Infancy. By Annabella 
Plumptre. 12mo. 2^. 

These stories are simple and interesting* and well calcu- 
lated to afford amusement to children of tender years, for 
whom they are designed, without vitiating their miiKis by. 
having recourse to the improbable and extrava^nt. Some 
points of useful knowledge and morality are inculcated in 
each, in a style beautifully simple without being silly. The 
authoress we think has appreciated the feelings of inTancy 
with great ingenuity and justness. The preface containa 
many excellent remarks well worth the attention of tliose 
who have the care of children, of that early age for which 
the Storiies are intended. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Claukal Commentators. 
Mr. EniTOR, 
Among the various walks of Literature which have 
been studiously traced, through a deficiency in origr- 
nal science, it has often appeared surprising to me, 
that classical authois themsthti are the anly aioi of 
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cations — when we remember that the print idg vi\j 
author with immoveable types was a work of long and 
serious labour, which involved the character no less 
than the fortune of the editor — we shall find much 
more reason to praise the diligence of the founders, 
than of the latter architects of criticism — solidity was 
the characteristic of the former ; and a degree of pert- 
ness of the latter. Aldus, Ga^, and the Stcevens's 
were scholars as well as traders. Tet the Greek of 
Aldus, and the Latin of Steevens are mutilated and 
ill-edited. The search for ancient copies was prose- 
cuted by the munificence of princes, the subscriptions 
of monasteries, the pains of individuals ; and perhaps 
Poggio firacciolini deserves for his individual exer. 
tions an equal share of praise with the indefatigablo 
though public researches of a Lorenzo. 

A fanciful and curious mode of latinising the 
names of commentators e&bted about two centuries 
back, for a considerable time, with which some of our 
readers may be unacquainted. ""Casaubon, (an elegant 
scholar, whose Persius is a chef-d'oeuvre of solid 
criticism) was merely the adscititious name of a 
Frenchman. Muller assumed the name of .Regiomon^ 
tanus from the district of his birth. De Thou ac- 
cepted the name of Thuanus. — Faber and Anna 
Fabri were respectively \j^ Fevre and Madame Da- 
cier. — I am unable to discover the real name of 
Ortelius — but the public will perhaps not be very in- 
quisitive about a commentaior, who would appear 
from the following passage to be of Irish extraction : 
(vid. not. ad Sull. frag, ed Grou. p. 410.) •* Hos tan- * 
turn ter in viid lavari j cum nascuntur f in nuptiis j 
et in funtrty 

The Wechelian, the Basle types, are tiie uninviting 
emblems of a house stored with no entertainment.—* 
But from the signs of Froben's Serpent, of Aldus' 
Anchor, of Steevens's tree, of Elzevir's owl, and the 
vignettes of the Hackii, we may expect a banquet^ 
in which perhaps the viands may be too profuse, but 
at the same time may allow an ample choice. 

After saying a few words on the subject of com- 
pilations of notes; I will immediately descend to the- 
description of the disingenuity of Brunck, the flip- 
pancy of Toup, and the elaborate and wonder^iil acu- 
men of Porson. 

In reviewing these compilations, I find only three- 
orfour which deserve notice — The Variorums— The- 
Delphins-— The Benedictines — and perhaps the Bi- 
ponts, especially the Greek editions of Glassies hi- 
therto printed by their Society, and which still con- 
tinue to be printed at Strasbourg, since the violent 
removal by the French of the Scavans and their press, 
from Deux-Poats. I have another »a8Qn for wishing, 
to be explicit on the Bipont Classics to avoid such^ 
mistakes as the following one.of a bookbinder, who* 
lettered my Thucydides **6y Fonti;" and of a pcrsoa 
of no very great literary abilititjs, who a6ked me 
whether Bipont tht Editor, was not a banmhtd mark 
after the irruption of the French. 

The DOtse Variorum, as their name implies, contaii* 
various matter and manner — and, having been col- 
lected and printed at different times and places, aret 
frequently combinations of genius and elucidation,. 



our analytical pursuit*, while their commentat6r8 and 
interpreters, paraphrasts and collectors, have expe- 
rienced the ingratitude of silence from those whom 
they have particularly benefited. We admire the so- 
Iki stmcture of a Grecian temple, the conformity, the 
limplicity of its parts: but we by no means n^lect 
the exterior ornament of the overshadowing archi- 
trave, and tapering column. Our taste in reading 
difiers ; we dismiss the poem, the notes, the explana- 
tion; and,'! fsar, too often retire from the rich feast 
with a palled appetite instead of a salutary relish. 

The dulness of the subject has been suggested to 
roe as the cause of its omission. I undertake to prove 
that each era of literature, since its revival, has fur- 
nished not only scandal to the inquisitive, but instruc- 
tion to the polite. It is a subject on which I might 
enlarge, I think with amusement to my readers, from 
the Platonic and Aristotelian contests in the time of 
Lorenzo, through the j;lorious elucidations of Bentley, 
to the acrimonious, yet classical suggestions of Wake- 
fieki. 

My time will not permit me at present to engage 
in a task which would require volumes to illustrate. 
I shall cursorily pass over the centuries preceding the 
eighteenth, and then content myself with a review of 
the names and opinions of the most celebrated anng- 
tators of a latter day, who have indeed in great mea- 
sure superseded the no less laudable labours of their 
predecessors. 

We have every reason to suppose that before the 
fourth century, the most illustrious productions of the 
classics bad been commented on by interpreters cora- 
p^atively cotemporary with the. originals. — But the 
scarcity of copies, which the manual labour of scribes 
slpwly edited, was successively the cause of the muti- 
lation, epitomizing, and final loss of the original au- 
thors. — ^The copious extracts of succeeding lexico- 
graphers, by superseding the necessity of the xokoU 
materials, became another strong cause conducive to 
the ruin of historical and theatrical works. In this 
absbrptioB (if I may so term it) of original merit, we 
are rather to be surprised that we still boast the namts^ 
of a Timeus, Servius, Donatus, and Macrobius, 
than that so many other deserving conmientators have 
been finally swallowed up in the abyss of antiquity. 

Dark and gloomy were the ages between the fourth 
and the eleventh centuries : from the latter I think 
we may trace the spark, which has since blazed with 
so pure an irradiation over all Europe. The astonished 
world began to detect the frauds of the Monks, among 
whom alone the least ray of learning had remained. 
Taste and criticism began to distinguish Dio Cassius 
from Xiphilin — ^the toga from the cowl. They la- 
mented the adoption of Trogus Pompeius by Justin — 
the jejune epitome of Cornelius Nepos — tlie manifest 
fraud of Dictys and Dares, while ibey were led to 
believe, to revere, to sanction the treasures of Justi- 
nian discovered at Amalfi. 

The invention of printing multiplied the works of 
the ancients, which had escaped from obscurity : en- 
larged the number of their readers : facilitated ibe 
conjectures of their commentators — ^and as we find 

that the first literati were the booksellers : and that , , ^ , 

^h^ w«re the prtmany annotators of their own publl- [[ freqiiently are trite and unsat^tact«ry.. The £siaa 
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tditionst tsnder ttie direction of Gronovms, Graeviut, 
and Lipsius, chiefly settle the text by the introduction 
of manuscript readings into it, or conjectural ehien* 
dations in the notes. The audacity of a Bentley, or 
a Wakefield ; and still more the absurd affectation of 
Brunck^ would have shocked and appalled them 



The noise variorum of a later date are generally pre 
ferred by the scholar-like reader, and dense collector, 
whose opinions are formed on tlie prejudices of ol^hers. 

Tiie edition in usum Delphini was compiled by the 
instructors of Louis XV.— The commentators, chiefly 
Jesuits^ were in number thirty-nine. The editor of 
tlie Statins was the most grossly ignorant; of the 
Virgil, the noost learned. — And yet by a strange per- 
version of Literature, founded on the pristine vileness, 
and consequently the destruction of most copies of 
tlie Statins, the modest Virgil sells in quarto for less 
than a guinea, while the trash which loads the pages 
of Statins, is considered not dearly purchased at forty 
pounds. We must not think that the octavo edition, 
u-hich ]| miserably mutilated, accurately resembles its 
prototyi^e— and it may be worth remarking, that 
Lucan was the only author excluded from the collec- 
tion by the jealousy of ihe French court. 

• The press of Paris laboured under the editions of 
tlie Byzantine historians, and fathers of the Church. 
They are published in ponderous folio— -and in some 
measure, 1 trust. Dr. ^outh of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, will improve their size,at least, in his meditated 
edition of the Anti*Nicene Fathers. The sense, the 
character of TertuUian is in itself snfiiciently dark 
and dreary: the comments of Rigaltios add to the 
character of the African a dinginess more than native. 
I have often wished to see some of the works of the 
Fathers in a more modern form. The verses of Gre- 
gory Nazianzen on his own life, although deficient 
in metre, might be beautifully edited by a Dr. Kipling 
—and the vehement declamations of a Cyprian or 
Ambrose, might receive great aid from the polemic 
hand of a Dr. Horsley. 

The " Dotitia litteraria'* prefixed to eadi Latin vo- 
lume of the Bipont edition, more than oompensates 
for the crabbed names of the Professors, the blueness 
and vikoess of their paper, and the stupidity of their 
.correctors or syndics. The Greek editions are how- 
ever useful in reducing the folios of Duker, Wesseling, 
&c. to the form of octavos, as immoderate in their ex- 
pence, as they are moderate in their form. — ^The edi- 
tion they are now publishing of A thenaeus by Schweig- 
husser, will serve to expose the gross ignorance of 
that hard'named professor in metrical nicety and de- 
cision. 

Germany has been the nurse of the dull, France of 
the flippant, and England of the hotnely commentator. 
Let us examine these ^fiminous Germans, and per- 
ceive their chief merit, and defect. The Hollanders 
are included in the same literary atmosphere. Retske 
and Rhunkenius, are learned, fair, and judicious. 
Schutz would be appropriately bound in hog-akin, and 
Herman in ca{f. The excursu8*s with which Professor 
Heyne favours the world, are said to be the produc- 
tions of his pupils — Brunck >^a8 a bookseller of Al- 
■wice — he failed in trade— but his revtlings still find 
ic way to the Aiirs of Leipsic, and miuiomered 
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** cUumni Ukrariei' of diis mctropoKs. I could never 
but admire, that in one of his ingeoioas prefaces, he 
decries against Ihe practice of subjoining a lirtin 
translation to a Greek book, whereas in &• twenty 
Greek authors he has published, he has never omitted 
to print his own condemnation. His profession of 
bookseller counter-balanced his ^rai/e as author—- for 
on the Continent, I believe it is pretty generally Known« < 
that the modest merit of the ktter, depends on the 
fostering care and jodicions dtseemment of the for« 
mer. — In a combination, therefore, (strange for the* 
present day) henatonlly acceded to the suggestions of 
his better half. 

My paper informs roe I cannot at present add to these 
cnide remarks, but should the public approve them^ 
they shall be resumed in a future Number. 

Crivitvs. 
isssasssssessssfes. 



Reply to Mr. Lyom. 

Mx. Editor, 

In the letter, inserted in a former Journal, from - 
Mr. S. Lyon, Hebrew Teacher in the University of 
Cambridge, to the Rev. Dr. Milner, containing obser- 
vations on the word £lohim, Mr. L. adverts also to 
the sacred name nins which he says is not a name, 
but an attribute derived from the eternal existence of 
the deity. That such is the derivation of the word 
there can be no doubt, but there are several passages 
in the Holy Scriptures, where it must be rendered as a 
proper name, and where the sense of these passages 
is destroyed by substituting Adonai, or the Lord, for 
Jehovah, which was not occasioned by fhe impossi- 
bility of pronojmcing Jehovah, but from a Jewish 
superstition which has been followed by the Seventy, 
the Vulgate, and our version. One of these instance* 
occurs in a verse twice cited in Mr. Lyoo*8 letter, viz. 
1 Kings, ch. l«, v. 39. am^nn «in nin». Which is 
in our version " The Lord he » the God." Now as 
with us the Lord is always exactly synonimous with 
God, this is equivalent with saying, ' God, he is the 
God,* but the purport of the whole chapter being a 
contest between the priests of Baal, the idol of the 
Sidonians, and the priests of Jehovah, the living Go^ 
of Israel, the exclamation should be thus rendered 
" Jehovah he is the God," for till the decision by the 
descent of the fire from heaven, all the people did not 
acknowledge Jehovah to be the Ijord. 

In Exodus chap. 15, v. 3, we find nirr expressly 
said to be the name of God. Msm nin% " Jehovah ts 
his name." Our translation here " the Lord is hi» 
name" is not sense, and Mr. Reeves justly says in a 
note on this verse, in his edition of the Bible, ** The 
Lord, should here be rendered by the peculiar name 
Jehovah as it is in the Hebrew." 

Again we find in Psalm 68, v. 4, \om TV, where 
n», as in the last syllable of Hallelujah, is obviously a 
contraction of the sacred name Jehovah. This oar 
two versions have both ventured to render, his namt 
Jah, but the Septuagint and Vulgate have Ki^'^ ««" 
Dominus. '• 

In Psalm 11 0, v. 1, we find Jehovah and Adonai 
used in contradistinction to each other. ^atW^ ^}^* 
ana, * Jehovah said to Adonai* which we, fbHowiog^ 
.the Septuagint and Vulgate, read «• The Lo<^ 



said* 



lOp Origin of the System ofPubUc Dett.^ 

BBto xof Lofd.*' Of this pissage Mr. Reeirefl ohtenres, 
(and he had a learned Hebrew assbUat,) that ' My 
Lord ii here understood br Jews as well as Chrii- 
tiaos to mean the Messiabi* it can then sorel/ never 
he right to pranoonoe both the words alike. 

In the Bibles used by the French refermed churches 
Jehovah is rendered VEttmel, which at least keeps 
aearer to the etymology of the name than tke Lord. 

In your review of Mr. Marsh's book in the same 
Journal, I £nd it is taken for granted by him, that St. 
Matthew wrote his Gospd in Hebrew. .It would Uke 
tip too much of your valuable paper to enter at large 
into this subject, but one great objection, among 
many others, to this Hjrpothesis, ir the improbability 
of the Gospel, which was intended ^r all descriptions 
of persons, beii^ promulgated in a dead language, 
for such was the Hebrew in the time of Christ as much 
as the Latin u now, and even the quotation from the 
Psalms, Ek Eli lama Sabactkani, which our Saviour 
pronounced with his dying breath, is not ftooi the 
original Hebrew but the Syriac version. £. 
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Origin of the Syittm of Public Dtbt. 
Ma. EnrroR, 
In my letter on the Venetian comtnerce, in the 
middle ages, inserted in your second volume, ps^e 
f 84, I Ibrgot to mention a circumstance which is of 
the highest importance in the annals of public economy, 
and which seems to have escaped the notice of the 
goMrality of writers on the subject. The art of bank- 
. hig is vaguely ascribed to the Italian republics, and 
especially to that of Florence j and the primitive in- 
troduction of national debts is attributed to the Flo- 
rentines, about the year 1344, from which period it 
was gradually adopted in the Italian and' the remainder 
of the European states. The onlv writer in my 
knowledge who has kept free from this mistake is the 
accurate, and laborious Mr. Anderson, who in his 
Hiitorical Dedvction, traces back the origin of this 
practice to the Venetians about the latter half of the 
12th century. As, however, he does not seem to 
make a proper distinction between the art of banking 
and the system of public debt, and as his statement is 
destitute of precision in the circumstances of time 
and events, I am happy to have it in my power to 
supply this deficiency. It is a fact completely esta- 
blished, that under the government of Vital Michele, 
the ^2d doge of Venice, in l\7^, owfng to the ex- 
l«nsive wars in which the republic was engaged in the 
east and west, extruoriinary contribulivns and stocks 
XDcre railed m the state-, and after the deliberations 
of the great Council, on the first of August, the 
court of loans (la camera degl' impresiiii) was 
erected. It jtas necessary to borrow from citizens, ac- _ 

tonUng to their respective wealth, making them creditors H "pon a couple of quartos without hazard 

•f the court at the rate of 4 per cent. These passages B ^J was here so lately, all the London news will come 
I hafe translated literally from Sanuto's Uxts of the g into his Life of course ; and an account of the nations 



The Nabob.^N'' II. 
Scnhimus indocti, doctique-^ssim, I^act, 
We write— although wc fcarc? can read, wc write. 

A merchant of Bagdat, as the Persian writer relates,, 
happening to pass through the territories of the Rajah 
of Bundelcund, observed a peasant standing by a 
small lake which skirts the city of Pennah. The man 
held in bis hand a pebble, which he continued to eye 
with much attention, turning it over and over in his 
paira, and successively examining each side and angle. 
The merchant who bad come to Bimdelcund for the 
purpose of traiHcjcing for precftus stones, advanced 
towards the peasant, and requested to look at the 
pebble. *' For this stone," said the roerchgnt, weigh- 
ing it in his hand, " 1 will give you a hundred rupees." 
" No, by t^ie sacred Ganges," replied the peasant, 
^' It is your's for a thousand, nor will I abate one 
rupee of the price." The merchant took a bag from 
his dromedary, and paid the thousand rupees into the 
hands of the peasant, for which in return he received 
the pebble. " I thank your simplicity, said he, for 
the ten thousand rupees which I shall receive of profit 
for this stone." *' And I, rejoined the peasant, owe 
your discernment a tliousand. A neighbouring herds- 
chan this morning made a pebble skim the surface of 
this lake, quite across. I have'for some time been in 
vain endeavouring to imitate his skill -, and was just 
considering whether I could accomplish my object 
with that flat and angular stone which you hold in 
your hand, when you fortunately discovered to me 
that t possessed a treasure." 

I felt myself nearly in the situation of the Indiaa 
peasant, on receiving the following letter this morn^ 
iog, from the neighbourhood of St. Paul's : 

" Mr. Nabob. 
^' Sir, 
'' Saw your proposals in Lit. Joum. of the lf)th, 
and shall be glad to treat. Perceive ypu understand 
the town, from hints thrown out in proposals. The 
story of Mrs. L. and the CrinC corCs. of the last six: 
months maybe given with much Advantage. Your 
hint from Abbe Vaillant shews you knowMie art of 
extracting ; only you must not mention names. You 
may take all the Kengos from him, and the Jolibas 
from Park, without acknowledgement ; ^nd as the 
Waahabis are much talked of, you must be particular 
on them ; say what you please, no one here knows 
any thing of them, so can't detect. I am afrard 
however the public will not allow of above one quarta 
(broad margin and plates) under your oun name. I 
can get Dr. Hodge for a sum to father the book j and 
if you call it the Life of Elfi Bcj/, you may venture 

As Elfi 



^€9 Of' Venice, in the 2$d volume of Muratori's 
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of Africa and his neighbours the Waahabis, will be 
exactly in point. You may perhaps prefer calling it 
the Ijfe of Abdul Wechab ; but this I leave to your- 
self. The style is very lame ; has neither figures nor 
epithets ; it must positively tie brightened, or it will 
never go down. The graii4mjuter oi type, paper, and 
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plates, shall be considered when we come to treat. 
You hint at farther proposals and specinaeas in the 
Lit. Journ. ttut these of course will be deferred till 
we have talked, for which I request you will appoint 
time and place. Your obedient Servant, 

P. S. You shall 6nd me very liberal. I will satisfy 
Dr. Hodofe for his name, over and above every thing 
reasonabie.'* 

I never before knew the value of my life. Here I 
have an opportunity of turning it at last to some 
Account, were my industry equal to the rank which I 
seem to hold in the favour of fortune. It is indeed 
impossible to say what I may be tempted to do by the 
prospect of something handsome : but really Dr. 
Hodge has so many things on his name at present, that 
1 heard a wag, the other day at Hatchard's, compare 
it to a Falmouth coach, with sixteen passengers out- 
side and the boot full of John Dories. A vehicle so 
overloaded is in great danger of breaking down ; and 
I should not altogether like to have my wcyrks carried 
among a crowd of fractured limbs to the hospital. 

Had I lived i^n the days of Charles 11, I should 
certainly never have ventured on any thing, in tlie way 
of writing, beyond a billet-doux, or a rebus. The 
iirst half of an author's days, in those times, was 
spent in endeavouring to find a patron ; and a great 
part of the other half in devising his praises. Dryden 
indeed turned his Dedications to some account ; for 
by means of them and his Prefaces, he contrived to 
double his work. I am astonished that so excellent 
an expedient for making up a book, when one has 
very little to say on the main subject, should not have 
been recurred to by certain popular authors of our 
times. The contents of a dedication were in Dryden's 
days allcAved to have as little reference to the title, as 
a modern piece of biography has to the name of the 
person which stands at the top of the page. Nor was 
there any more shame attached to the author's fur- 
nishing out his patron with the colours of fancy, 
where nature had been niggardly, than to Lady 
Transmarine's renewing herself with a liberal quantity 
of/arde and rouge on a court-day. The colours era- 
ployed by poor Otway in his dedications are indeed 
not a whit more natural than those of her ladyship ; 
for he lavishes on Nell Gwynn all the epithets with 
which a Popish confessor was accustomed to address 
the Virgin Mary ; although it is well known thdt 
Kell, with all her good qualities, was no more en- 
titled to them, than another Mary who has lately 
incited her se* to assert their freedom, both by pre- 
cept and example. The dangerous innovation of this 
last lady has however been pursued by a calamity 
new and hitherto unknown to her sex -, for her hus- 
band has become her historian. 

A Peer could formerly at a trifling expence and with 
no trouble, make a very conspicuous . figure in the 
literary world : by receiving a dedication at a mode- 
rate price be at once became a Mecenas ; and he had 
only to lend his name to Kmie verses prepared for him 
by his dedicator, in order to be saluted us the second 
Virgil. Things are now very. much altered. Our 
great men are not prompted by tiieir vanity to pay 
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such a price for an anther's labours as the books^an 
can afford to do from interest ; and the labour of 
writing to please the public, and that of inventing 
virtues for a great man or his mistress, bear no corn** 
parisou. This Has, however, occasioned a terrible 
levelling of ranks in the literary world. If his play 
cannot possibly be acted, nor his poems read, a noble 
lord has no other resource but to print them at his owa 
expence ; and, instead of having the curiosity of the 
public excited by his train of dedicators, he is com- 
pelled to allure, by hot-pressing and calf-skin bindings, 
the kind perusal of his particular friends, who are 
presented with copies of his works. A critic, well- 
known to the literary nobility and gentry, has how- 
ever assured me that there are still some good pickings 
to be had among the great, in the way of amending 
and preparing for the press. 

The present offer from the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul's is not the only opening by which I have had an 
opportunity of stepping into the literary world. My 
jokes over a bottle of wine at Saunders's, so pleased 
the proprietor of a morning paper, who happened to ' 
join me at dinner, that he became extremely anxious 
to engage me as his punster ; and when, from my 
hints about the fashionable Mr. B*8 assortment of 
wigs, and some secrets of lady Loaisa's domestic 
economy, he began to perceive that I was a man of 
some consequence, and knew the world, he rose a 
hundred pounds in his terms, provided I would en- 
gage to make up his weekly list of fashionable ar- 
rangements. I have since frequently regretted that I 
did not accept his ofier, as I understand it would have 
procured me a ready admittance into all parties, on 
the easy terms of next day describing them at length 
in the paper. Nor would even this have always beea 
required, as many are so ambitious of honest fame, 
as to have an account of their parties regularly trans- 
mitted to the newspaper offices, a day at least before 
they take place, that they may not miss insertion on 
the following morning. I know some people are so 
unfair as to give all the honour of writing these 
accounts to butlers and waiting-maids ; but for my 
own part I never 'could discover any thing, either ia 
the style or sentiment, which might not have been 
fairly atchieved by the literary talents of even the 
highest circles. 1 might instance the gay Colonel who 
so punctually transmits advices of his important pri- 
vate galas to a fashionable morning paper. No one 
will deny that he displays the accomplishments of his 
wife and daughters in a manner so natural, and so 
peculiar to himself, that it is impossible it can be imi- 
tated by any one else. 

My talent at crambo, which 1 acquired from my 
nurse, (who was a lineal descendant of that bard of 
Conway so celebrated by Gray) had once nearly ac« 
quired me very high theatrical distinction s as a cele- 
brated composer who had heard me rhyme over a 
twelfth cake, applied to me to make a vehicle for the 
music of an opera he had iust completed* I liked 
the proposal, as I felt an incnnation to make a collec- 
tion of my crambo lines ; and I could with little 
trouble adapt them to the present occasion, as the 
length of the verse was the only thing that require to 
I be considered. I had actually completed the first act. 
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mdibe priadpil perfiMrtn^rt iMeaibled one areding 
lor • prirafiB Tobeiiini of it. A bnirara^ ho^j^ver^ 
0f tbe mott iabfa«d 6xe(Xrtion^ and which was eo- 
trusted to a first rate perfor^ncr, happening tt> fall oti 
■B elegant (kaeriplloii of a W^h rabbit, it suggested 
to vof mind, a most mrincky association of tdeas. I 
liad formeriy almost choaked on a Wehh rabbit, 
' vhaeappl^idmg the orator of a certain noted club ; 
and the gestlculationa of the lad^ who subg die 
bravura, so forcibly recaAM the recollection of my 
fanner agonies, that I itistantly sickened *, not was I 
aAarwards able to add a single Mae fo the piece. I am 
happy however to saf that the composer auflfered no 
flMtBrial delay m the represnitation by this accident ; 
for by aralication to a first-rate maker of vehfdes, in 
cigbfe-aiid-foity koars> he had a complete one returned 
tahioi, sail has noce been performed wil&nnbotmded 

Tboro are aeveial other popolar wriks of literatuiie 
in wimh 1 fee) an honest conscionanesa that I could 
hareeaurelled, had my talents been pot to tbe teat 1 
ao> perticulavly calculated for a retiewer, aa I possess 
io an ancomaooa degtee tiie faculty of comprehending 
the whole aoopo of a book after perusing only a fow 
pages of it, I am such a master of German that I 
sfadl not be a^id to enter into a competition with the 
most Aient fenalo transhitor, in fitting up the literary 
commofitioa of t4io hW of Leipzic for the English 
Biaiiret. If the wit, (for so it is termed in Germany) 
af Kotaebuo ilnd his brother poets, should indeed 
continue to ^waa copiously as hitherto, I wotild not 
ngagefor my imhistry holding out toy considerable 
time. 

■ Tbe pmant ready market for alt manner of literary 
caouBoditiea natiurmly prodnees an eager enquiry timr 
ismetbiog new to write about, and a deshre, as eager, 
to aocieipate the sale when any thing new occurs. I 
could m e n t io n some very curious contests between ri^^ 
ni printera, who were within half a neck during the 
wfac^ besit : each oanded a feather, for neither of the 
aothora proved any hindrance. Although I was a keen 
ipcstsman in my youth, I cannot now venture on sudi 
eoaletta; yet I might save my distance among the 
ciowd of imitators, who rmmediatdy follow in the 
lear of a pofoitBaoce which beara any mark^ of no-^ 
vq1^> IB the serae manner as mo9t of our fashionable 
tar&-maetloga conclude witb a hack-race for horses of 
itt agaff« I have by me some very pretty Imitations of 
aor moat apf>roved mocfem pieces> both in prose and 
^in^' wi^h I mean tft no great distance of titne to 
hy before the pnUie. 

It BBight be imagined that any ^ing. however new 
iadceitonffy wouki soon paH upon the public taste, 
wht» aerved up foom M> many quarters at once : but 
m modern receipts for dvesstng a work, are not less 
afsaiooa and vmledi then those in a French systerd 
^ oookery. 1 have known a book, in the course cf 
kal£a7ear> assume the forms of an original work, am 
Aiidguieut, aftegant esctmets, and anecdotes of the au- 
ter and his writings 5 and yet for many montha after- 
vvfdi'I could Ascover it, under various shapes and in 
^ragmenta of diiferent aizea^ eoirtributing its share to* 
te nw i fold ingredients df ' fonBC of our popular 
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I have beeti e^n fttrotftiy fempled to tromfiaende Ir . 
writer of fWiionable novSs, but have as often beeli 
prevented by my extreme unwillingness to encrt)aA 
on the privilegea of ttt fair %e%. One lady, whd 
kindly admits of my morning visits, I frequently fvik 
turning this species of wfiting to good account. Sftfe 
has fortunately kept a common-place bbok for these last 
twenty yeare ; and now when she has had a bad run 
at cards, or when h6r n^lliner becotiies importunate, shfe 
has merelv to tadpy out a few scoi^es 6f pages, and carrjr 
them to that convenient Klcrary reteeptacle in the city, 
where they are disposed of at the current price of fivfe 
guineas the novel volume. I cannot say I fed altogp- 
dier ^aiy in this lady's company, as I know that I, a!j 
well as all het other acquaintances, are dbwn in h^ 
book, and that every thing I say or do may one day 
be spmad abroad, Ih the same manner ai d sister an- 
thoress lately ghve all her May-fair frJends to thfe 
world. Nay, I begin to fear that I am not altogetbet 
safe In my own apartments. It is well kriown that a 
great part of (he waiting-mdids and valets at the west 
end of the town are in &e pay of some one of our fa- 
shionable novelists $ dnd I shrewdly suspect my man 
Timothy has been bribed ihto a conspiracy against the 
secrecy of my private transactions, for I have perceived 
the dog, for several' days past, coun^ng my cups of 
chocolate, and committing to memory asy daHy ques- 
tions about the state of the weather. 

As I have got upon literary afl&irs, I shall cohclude 
this paper by inserting a letter which I received twd 
days ago, and which relates to a subject that was once 
supposed to be connected with the province of the 
beUei-lettiea: 

*' Mr. KabdK 

^ At you may have* it hi your pe^er to grve me 
some useful hints with regard to the coitume of foreigib 
couatries, 1 h^e rfeaelved, by way of encouragement^, 
to communicate to you a most important piece of in- 
telligence. If you are the first to give it to the public^ 
it will certainly establish your reputaflon, as it is a 
common concern to every person of taste in the king- 
dom. I have long been astonished that no one has at- 
tempted to reform the unnatural practice which pre- 
vails on the stage, of introducing men and womea 
witfiout any of those attendants who ^re constantly 
fou|ld to accompany them in real life. If a sportsman 
were tb appear attended by his dog>a countryman by 
his pig, atid an old matd by her tabby cat, the part 
would immediately be distinguished, nor would mis- 
takes so frequently arise from the exquisite sentiments^ 
which our elegant dramatists of the present day gut alikcfc 
into the mouths of all their characters. I own that a 
V6xy great step has lately been made towards a more 
natural mode of stage representation, by the introduc- 
tion of a real dog, and a real piece of water at our na- 
tion^ theatre of Drury-Lane j an improvement which 
does equal honour to the genius of th^ dramatist who- 
imagined it, and to the taste of the manager wh^ 
brobght it forward. With all due deference however 
to these ^eat authorities, I must observe that much 
still remains to be done. A play should read aa well 
as act : but in the piece to which I allude, not a syl- 
lable Is put into the dog*t meuth ; and how fhen> 1 
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would ask, is tt possible that Carlo should receive due 
attention from those who live at a distance, or those 
.who jmay live a hundred years hence ? Aristophanes 
understood this much better 5 and therefore we find 
bis chorus of Greek frogs bearing their due part in 
the dialogue. Now it is from this great example that 
I mean to deduce my projected improvement. I in- 
tend to begin with adapting his comedy of The frogs 
to the modern stage *, and have for this purpose 
not only studied with great care the various cadences 
of a frog's voice, but have even prepared the accom- 
j)animeiit to the airs which will fall to the part of the 
Bew performers. A real pond, with a verdant luargin 
of rushes, will be introduced on the stage ; and in 
order to exhibit an interesting incident from nature, 
a French cook will suddenly rush upon the innocent 
wantons in the midst of their carolling, twist off the 
necks of some dozen of them, and toss them lifeless 
into his basket. The bloody murderer, however, 
appalled at the havoc he has made, will suddenly 
burst forth in a violent execration of his master's 
voracious appetite, which compelled him to imbrue 
his hands in guiltless blood ; he will then proceed to 
bewail their untimely fate, ip nearly the same pathetic 
strains as the tall Irishman, in the late coooedy, 
lamented over ]>is innocent leg of lamb. 

I know great exertions will be made at the other 
house to anticipate me. I know that two fox-hounds 
are in training to open across the stage iu a forth- 
coming opera, and that the composer has already pre- 
pared the accompaniment to their voices, fiut I 
would have him to know^ tfa^t my pond-full of frogs 
is also purchased, and that it is in vain to enter into a 
competition with me ; for a London audience has too 
much taste and liberality, not to give a marked pre- 
ference to ^ne who introduces a real nooelty into their 
public amusements. 

I am, Sir> your most humble Servant^ 

Olio Hitchaplay. 
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POLITICS. 

The Volunteer System* 

SO much has been said and done with regard to this 
subject, that it has at last become very interes^ng. 
Like many other measures which governments adopt 
It was very little uuderstood at the time it was had 
recourse to, very little study has been employed to in- 
vestigate its nature since ; and this ignorance is 
abundantly visible in the actions which we see. The 
petty iiicidents which happen, one after another, still 
suggest as they appear, some new idea with regard to 
the volunteers. If the incident of the day is gratify- 
ing to the persons in rule, the idea formed is favour- 
able to the volunteers -, if the incident is not gratifying, 
the idea of the day, is against the volunteers. From 
such narrow, partial, trifling considerations, every 
thing done with regard to this business ^eems evi- 
dently to proceed ; no general comprehensive view of 
the subject is possessed, from which a train of con- 
nected and systematic measures would flow j the ac- u 
lion of one da^ contradicts that of another 3 silly 
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regulations are adopted, wbidi pefpkiz, and do oe* 
thing more } and regulations are adopted, and actioiu 
pursued which tend to degrade the whole system, and 
will lead to its dissolution. 

At one time the combined and representative wisdom 
and dignity of this nation is called upon to return its 
thanks, a compliment of great meaning, undoubtedly, 
if any thing among men deserves to bis so accoonted, 
to the volunteers, for their spirited, patriotic, mag* 
nanimous, and voluntary appearance, to defend their 
country, its laws, and its property. Immediately 
after, tl^ crown lawyer is called upon for an opioioa 
which makes these same spirited, patrkitic, magnani* 
mous, and voluntary defenders, bound, enlisted* 
compulsory soldiers. The volunteers of the metro* 
polls are honoured with a royal review, and by the 
most flattering testimony of the approbation of their 
sovereign. Nay, to such a height is respect for the 
volunteers earned, that when a mbasure of^the-utmost 
importance is proposed in parliament, the appointment 
of an experienced field-officer to each corps, the 
minister declared in his place he oould not conaof t to 
the adoption of it, till he had an ci^portanity of iooo* 
suiting the inclination of gentlemen belonging to 
volunteer corps. Presently ^ter one of the ministers, 
as colonel of a corps, wishes to impose an officer 
upon his corps, contiBry to the strongest desire of 
that corps, and by the infringement of a right nni« 
versally understood, at least by the vokmtoers arowid 
the metropolis, to belong to them, that of electing 
their own officers; and the king is advisedi most 
inconsistenUyi to publish his approbation of this 
conduct. 

One circumstaoce relating to vdnnteer eorpt, bu 
given birth to a great many words, most ei^resstve 
of ignorance, and want of consideration, that is the 
committees^ a aubjeot, it seems, of great odium and 
terror to the ministers. This subject has been laid 
hold of by the enemies of the ministers, and very 
artfully, and maliciously employed to kindle a sort of 
alarm among those whose old fever of appreheosioo 
is not yet altogether extinguished. They hoped 
another advantage from this machinatioo* Judging 
meanly of the ministers, they trusted to throw, them 
into a hurricane of terror by their exaggerated fore« 
bodings ; and thus to hurry them into violent, offin* 
sive, and absord measures, till tt^y should .become 
too contemptible, and too odious to be any longer 
endured in their places. We are sorry that the minit* 
ters should of late have exhibited so many indtcatioat 
of having fallen into the snare ^ and seem in so filir a 
way of justifying the expectations of their enemies. 
Those men into whose hands arms have been entmslDd 
for the protection of their king, and of every constt* 
tuted authority in the state, who have been compli« 
meutcd in so extraordinary a manner lor the admi- 
rable spirit they displayed, are now, without a shadow 
of reason to suppose that this spirit is altered^ or 
likely to alter, to be treated with suspicion, to be 
treated as if they were more ready to pull down all 
constituted authorities, than to shed their blood and 
expend their means in defence of them. 

Whether it be hope or &ar which is natoraUy sug* 
gested by the existence of comniitteei of volonleefi 
4 
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coqpf, Obey bdoog to the tjrsteaiy they are inseparable 
from it, and mibisters shomd have formed a deliberate 
judgment on the ejects before they adopted the mea- 
lure. Ihe simplest view of the constitution of 
Yolunteer corps will shew that committees are a part 
of that constitution, and that the corps cannot exist 
vithout them. To attempt then to talk of the com- 
mittees of volunteers, as being objects of suspicion, 
without the cotps themselves being at the same time 
objects of luspicion, is too ridiculous. 

Regular, and militia, and fencible regiments are 
paid by government ; eveiy expence incurred by the 
regiment is defrayed by government, and to obey 
orders, and receive its pay, is all its business, and all 
its concern. The individuals have no joint disburse* 
ment to make, and no general interest to manage ; 
any selection of persons to manage it, therefore, is 
not wanted, and would be absurd to be made. But 
the whole nature of the case is totally and absolutely 
changed with regard to volunteer corps, at least all 
that part of them which serves without pay. The 
ezpence of the regiment is not defrayed by govern- 
ment i the individuals of whom the corps is composed 
put their hands in their pockets, and defray it them- 
•elves 5 instead of receiving pay from government, 
they incur an expence; a certain sum of money is 
wanted annually to defray the expences of the corps, 
and is received by contribution from the members. 
Two things here are necessary to be done. It is 
necessary to collect the money from the individuals > 
and it is necessary to pay it away as. the occasions of 
the corps require. This is a piece of business, and 
that not the most agreeable, which volunteer corps 
must traasact, from which all regiments of another 
description are exempted. This business must be 
done by some person or persons in the corps. It is a 
business ^which concerns the individuals belonging tq 
the corps J and them only. They alone therefore have 
the right to appoint whom they may chuse to conduct 
that business ; and no other person or set of persons, 
government as little as any other, can, without open 
mJQsiice pretend to dictate to them to v/bom to entrust 
the management qi the money which they voluntarily 
take out o{ their pockets, and which is as much their 
private property, after it is deposited in the common 
fund, as it was while yet in their owp hands. To 
interfere with the most absolute freedom of volunteers 
ta the choice of persons to conduct the pecuniary 
affairs of the corps, is to commit an outrage upon the 
right of property $ and is nearly the same as to send a 
person into my .house, to pillage and carry off, what- 
ever government may direct him. The injury might 
be greater, in ^egr^t^ but not different in kind. If I, 
and any part of my fellow subjects, have joined our 
money together, for any joint, and lawful object, 
does any individual but ourselves, does government 
possess any authority over it more than it possessed 
Dcfore it was thus disposed of? What opposition 
would not any attempt to usurp so unjust an authority 
lawfully raise in this country ! The members of every 
company of a corporation have a common fund, 
which entirely resembles that of a volunteer corps : 
thej itlect a cextain number of their body to manage 
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that fond, who form a committee ^actly resembling 
the persons chosen by volunteers to manage their 
smaller funds. Has government ever interfered with 
these companies and corporations, in the right of 
chusing the persons whom they judge most qualified 
to manage their func'a with advantage ? Would not 
any such attempt be resisted as the most flagrant 
injustice ? 1 he Directors of the £a$t India Company, 
are a committee chosen by the proprietors to manage 
the funds of the corps. What would these proprietors 
say, if government were to address tliem, as they 
have been advised to address the volunteers j " You 
must no longer have this committee which you call 
your Board of Directors. It is possible you may 
chuse democrats, as ^you have sometimes shewn 
inclination to do. You must henceforth have your 
Directors chosen by the Governor General of india^ 
who most resembles the colonel of a volunteer corps," 

In fact it seems to be the childish terror of a name^ 
which has got into the minds of the persons who raise 
the cry against volunteer committees. If we look at 
the thing, it is the officers of volunteer corps, who, 
if any danger can be supposed, must be the authors 
of it. In the first place they form what is in reality a 
committee in every corps, whether it goes by that 
name, or not \ and in many corps they meet regularly 
and deliberate, in what they call a military committee. 
In the next place, they are in general neither persons 
of more understanding, nor better principles, nor 
even greater wealth or station, than the members of 
the pecuniary committee ; and in the last place they 
only have the opportunity of addressing the corps 
when assembled together, and acquiring any influence 
with it, while the members of the pecuniary com- 
mittee are humble privates, and never heard or seen. 

li government should propose, what we do not 
know that it means to propose, but what it can never 
eflectuate, that the funds of corps should be entrusted 
to the officers, what advantage would it gain ? The 
officers form, to all intents and purposes, a committee 
of the corps. Government would then only transfer 
the funds of the corps from one committee lo another? 
a committee on whose loyalty not a particle n)ore of 
dependence could be placed than on that of the other ; 
and a committee possessed of much greater powers o£ 
doing mischief. 

In fact, by some late proceedings, government has 
appeared to be no less actuated by suspicion of the^ 
officers of volunteer corps, than of their committers. 
It wishes to replace these officers by persons chosea 
by the commanding officer. This may do very well 
where the commanding officer is a creature of govern* 
ment ; but how will it answer when the commanding 
officer is in opposition to government ? How will it 
answer in another case, known to be pretty frequent,, 
in which the commanding ofiicer is as much, or mora 
inclined to democracy than the majority of the corps ? 
We speak now of this attempt as suited to (he views 
of the minister j we shall speak of it as consistent 
with justice and the public good, hereafter. 

How very silly then appears to be the aristb* 

Icratical terror, about the persons chosen to regulatet 
the petty accounts of a volunteer corps, p^eic^ b^[^ 



cause they are called a committee! A government 
degrades itself irrecovembly, when it appears to be 
aiiected by motives so void of all worui and sense. 
The whole nation is made up of committees of a 
similar description. What are the persons in every 
pari^ih who manage the general concerns of the parish 
for the maintenance of the poor^ and the regulation of 
the police ? Are th^ not a committee of the inhabi* 
tants ? Is not their power and influence enormous^ 
when compared with the trifling concerns of a volun- 
teer corps »? Suppose a conspiracy were to be formed 
among all these committees throughout the kingdom, 
te overturn the government, would they not be far 
more dangerous than the committees of vohinteer 
corps ? But has any fear, ever been, for that reason, 
entertained of them ? Why not ? Because such a 
conspiracy was a thing utterly improbable ; and no 
less so is any similar conspiracy of the committees of 
volunteer corps. 

How numerous, of late years, have become 
friendly societies, among the lower orders, for pro- 
viding a fund to maintain them in sickness, or aid 
their wives and families, after their deaths. The 
affairs of each of these societies are managed by a. com- 
mittee chosen by the members. If government pro- 
poses to destroy all the committees in the kingdom, it 
will have enough to do* 

But it is said the committees of volunteers are 
peculiarly dangerous, because the volunteers have 
arms in their hands. We have stated already that if 
any danger of this kind exist, which we firmly believe 
does not, it arises altogether from the committee of 
oflkers, and never can from those who manage the 
petty accounts of the corps. These last have scarcely 
ever any intercourse with the corps, but as indtvidoals 
with individuals ; and would have just as much in- 
finence if they were not members of the committee. 
They have not the smallest opportunity of acquiring 
induence as members of jhe committee. No act of 
theirs is binding upon the corps. They have no 
favours to copfer. They have no punishments to 
inflict. Their simple and humble business is to 
attend to the receipts and disbursements, and present 
regular statements of them to the corps. The officers 
are in a situation completely different. They are con- 
tinually in the eye of the corps. The nature of mili- 
tary obedience, however relaxed, always begets a con- 
siderable degree of reverence toward the commander. 
All favours and penalties are in the regulation of the 
oflicers $ and they it is, who, in every sense of the 
word, must be understood to lead, and have the dir6C' 
tion of the corps. 

We cannot help regarding the talk of those who 
express their dislike of the committees of volunteer 
corps as a proof that they either do not know the con- 
stitution of their country, or are not very hearty in 
their approbation of it. Nothing can be more com- 
pletely in the spirit of that constitution than the ap- 
pointment of those committees. Tb what principle is 
' the origin of the house of common^ owing, and on 
what principle is its existence how founded $ but that 
whenever persons are called npon to contribute their 
property, either they themselves, or others whom 
they chuse« should be present to limit the sum^ an 
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direct the employment Ibr wfcat was it, but the 
maintenance or this right, that our ancestors opposH 
the levying of ship-money and benevolences } 

It is to be observed that the volunteers who serve 
without pay, are encouraged to raise money for the 
public service, without the vote or contronl of parlia- 
ment. This we consider in the flrst place, to be 
highly unconstitutional, and to lead, unless by careful 
prevention, to the most enormous abuses. It may be 
said that it is voluntary. But so were benevolences, 
as the name imports ; yet they were one of the great 
causes which rendered the revolution necessary. Th« 
fact is that the volunteers, each corps in a partreular 
comer, raise money for the public service, not under 
the authority and management of their constitationaf 
representatives in parliament. Faithful hotvever to 
the principle, on which representatives are sent to 
parliament, they chiise individuala to superintend the 
management of tiie money whieh they voluntarily 
grant. If government shall not only get money raised 
for the public service, without the vote of parliament, 
but shall take in fact the management of that money 
into their own hands, by interfering with the free 
choice of the contributors with regard to the persons 
appointed to manage it, they have only to e xt e nd t heir 
practice on that single principle to render the crown 
totally independent of parliament^ and to establish an 
absolute, and uncontroulable monarchy. We have 
no intention to insinuate that this is the design of the 
present government; but it is the nature and ten- 
dency of the actions of public men, as well as the 
views of the actors, which ought to be attended to by 
theguardians of the public wdfare. 

l%ere is something perfectly singular and anomalouf 
in the plan proposed, as it seems, for the election of 
volunteer oflicers. It cannot fail to appear strange 
and unaccountable, that the mode, universally fol« 
lowed, and to which the volunteers were even invited 
by government, when the corps were formed, shonld 
all at once, by an arbitrary mandate, and without a 
single reason given, be changed, and another adopted 
in its stead, perfectly contrary to the expectations of 
the volunteers, and to what they conceive justly to 
belong to them. What possible reason can be given 
why volunteers should elect the whole officetv of the 
corps at its formation, but not elect individuals to fill 
up vacancies ? Even to talk of any diflerence be- 
tween the two cases in respect either to the right or 
the expediency of the power of election is sufficient 
to expose any man to ridicule. How impolitic, how 
mean an appearance it has, when you want the ser- 
vice of a particular set of men, to accept of them 
under certain conditions ; and when the men seem to 
be fixed, so that they cannot recede, to endeavour to 
alter these conditions, and impose others less agreeable! 
We have taxed our imagination for every reason 
whether sound or sophistical, which can be nr:gDd for 
depriving the volunteers of the power of electing 
their ofm:ers ; and there is not one which does not 
appear to us to hold stronger in the case of the first 
and general election, than in the succeeding partial 
ones. It is said, the king's prerogative entitles him 
to- regulate militdry a^irs as he pleases. The king's 
prerogative in this matter we wiU not at present dis« 
5 
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pate. Ia ihB niMiagemeBt of the tradp»i #hoie 
maintenance is voted by parliament it is vtry exten- 
five. But iii«7 tbere not be a wise and an imT^ise 
exercise of the king's prerogative ? If the volonteefs 
fomed corps, ondsr the notion that il belonged to 
voluntary and unpaid service to have the poWerof 
saying under whom they would serv^, »f th^ ^ere 
allowed to form their eorpt under this Aotion, abd i' 
it look like cheating l^ecn to aker litis coBdicioB, after 
their service is obtained^ is it not positivdy unwise to 
insist upon altering, it ? 

But wherfi has Mr. Tiemey, or Mr. Secretary 
Yorke seen the lung's prcrregativ^ exiircised in giving 
eolonels the right of deoting. their own officers ? 
Who ever heard of a colonel in the army* or in the 
mililia> insisting upon chusing his own eaptain» or 
lieutenaBtt ? This is a mode ^ electing officers per- 
fectly new. If the mode which the v^nteers were 
allowed to follow^ was to be altered^ could not the 
mode established in other military bodies have been 
adopted, but an individual, chosen by that very 
power which he attempted to trample upon, must 
presume to introduce a very extraordmary £nhioa of 
his owD, a&d usurp to himself a power, whidi 
whether it belonged to his men or not, cocdd by no 
hvw or precedent, and to no good etid bebng to him ! 

It b^ eMaped nobody's observation that the dis- 
satisfactions with vdmiteer Committees and elections 
were never heard till the laWyer of the crown had 
given an opinion that volunteers could not resign. 
This is an unlucky coincidence, which creates a dan- 
gerous mistake. 

For our own parts we paid no regard to this o^Mnion 
of the Attorney General from the beginning : we 
were well assured that it wad rash, and not authorised 
l^tha acts; and tbatic would not beeoAfirnAedby 
Che coirrts. We'-know that almost all the professional 
men- wzrer of our opinion ; and indeed the case 
seemed so very simple and clear^ that we wanted 
nobody*s authority. The opinion of a lawyer of emi- 
nence has now been published with his name ; and 
we suppose that hereaAer the resignation of no 
volunteer will be refiised. A vblunteer, and not 
penmtlod to resigni! It is a contradiction in terms. 
As well may yoif talk of a freeman, when chained to an 
oar in a galley ! It is an absurdity which' the British 
legislature never intended to establish, and which it 
in fact did not ettablish; Its acts have only been 
misinUBrpiBied. 

Thoo^ we will ever speak tims freely of any 
infringement upon what we consideKo belong to the 
very natufo of a volunteer establiAment, me most 
perfect fireedom and even great indulg;ence, we have 
objectioos, which we think very strong, to the system 
itself. We have mentioned one already, that it gives 
occasion to the raising of money for the public service 
without the authority of parliament. This circum- 
stance, small as it is at present, we can conceive to 
be so swelled and magnified^ as to be very formidablci 
We nrast confess we do not like the idea of men 
serving as soldiersi without pay. It appears to us to 
cootrBvene one of the most powerful checks, pro* 
vided by the constitution against the excess, of kiogly 
Tho king^saiuborityi over the miiiitary.is sub- 
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j^ct to no oontfoul, bnithat bf /depei&doiic6 upon par- 
liament for money to aSbrd p^. This check has 
hdiberto been p^rfiscdy sufficient. But if >an ambitious 
king shaU procure a number of mfln4o* serve wrthout 
pay, sufficient to answer his purposes, he is indepeor 
dent of parliament* f^ dasgef of any future event 
of thisMairt is not probably great ; but the id6a is not 
idtogeitheir nnworthy of the attention of those whd'are 
attxious to preserve the springs of the constitution 
dear and uniofipeded. 

There is something excessivdy absurd and impoK* 
tic \h the mode in which the people are classed aN 
cording to this system. We do not' talk of thef mix^ 
imtc dT young and old, fat, and lean, encuriibered, 
and nbt encumbered ; which to be sure in a military 
respect is bad enough. We mean the tossing toge- 
ther persons with every difierence of education, qoaf* 
lifications, and circumstances, into one indiscrimi- 
nate and unseemly mass. Thfe accurate classification 
f of the members of the state has in every age been 
accounted one of the most deHcate, and important 
parts of the doty of the statesman or legislator. Bdt 
we do not think that ^e^ i more complete confusion 
of ehewes and employnreiits; was exhibited than by 
the volunteer system. Persons of the. most exalted 
qnaUfiortions are found drudging at the business to 
which the meanest of the popSace are competent. 
GeodeiDen> sddiers has become a common term; 
which vre never hear Withoult pain. Was ever a 
gendeikmn intended to be a common sddier ? He 
war intended undoubtedly to be among the foremost 
in exposing himself to danger foi^ Ms country. But 
he has surely another way in which to do so, than as 
a comtnoQ soldier. There is no gentleman; who has 
not an infioence over some, be they more or less, of 
inferior place. His natural station, in any emergence 
of his oountry, is in leading on and directing these. 
If he is raaked with them, and made to perform the 
satne ofBees^ his talents are abused, and his time lost. 
Anotiier doubt has arisen in our mind, as this sub«> 
ject is full of difficulties, and atiomaltes ; whether^ 
in reality, the king's prerogative extends to volunteers^ 
in any respect as soldiers. That they become soldiers, 
when the invasion of an enemy happens, or when he 
appears in force upon the coast; is not doubted. But 
till tlsen'we cannot perceive in what respect their coti*. 
dition difiers from that of any other subject. Tfafy 
are amenable to no tribunal, biit the' ordinary courts 
of law. A number of conclusions, of some im- 
poi*tancB fbllow frcm tfilsideA, if it is widl founded. 
These we shall at present leave onr readers to draw for 
ttiemsdves. 

The encouragement of vohinteer corps, as a hasty 
expedient to meet a sudden "^emergency, when we 
were threatened with invasion^ and eager to have the 
force which soonest could be ready to iheet the enemy, 
might be very proper endwise. But' the volunteer 
system, as a permanent thing on itii pnssent scale, 
will never do. Its coiitexture is too loose. It must 
fall to pieces of its own weight. Too* manyof the 
parts of the machine are opposite, and obstmctif^ to 
onb another to permit a motion of any kind to go on 
I for any considerable 'time. Digitized ' ' ^ 

I The trqth is^ a rtgnlar ajsny> maintained' by the 
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public^ and subject to the coixtroul of parliament, it 
^ only species of military force, consistent with the 
pt^sent state of society. And it is at once the 
aimplest^ the safest, and roost economical means of 
defence. ' ■ 

Political History^ Foreign and Domestic. 

The same contradiction as usual prevails in the ac- 
counts of the French preparations for invasion. Some 
reports are, that every thing is in complete and for* 
midable remiiness i it was even asserted some time ago, 
that embarkations of troops had commenced. Vari- 
ous letters and declarations by persons lately come 
from France have been given as authority to these 
atatement8« It is reported, on equally good authority, 
•n the other hand, that in none of the ports either in 
France or Holland are preparations yet made at all suf- 
ficient for any serious attack upon England ; that the 
craft has been removed down the rivers to Flushing, 
in apprehension of the frost, when being fixed, it 
would no longer serve for alarm or intimidation io 
England ; that the invasion is deferred till a late 
period in the Spring } and that it is the opinion of the 
most intelligent people in France that it will never be 
attempted at all. 

On the 51st of December, as had been announced, 
Bonaparte left Paris, to pay his reviewing visit to the 
preparations on the coast. After inspecting with great 
tninuteness the navsd and military preparations, at 
Boulogne and the adjacent places, he returned to the 
capital on the 6th of January, that he might be present 
at the opening of the Session of the Legislative Body. 
It was opened by a speech from the minister of the 
Interior, in which he confines himself to the domestic 
affairs of the country, and boasts, as is natural, of the 
great improvemenu which are carrying on under the 
auspices of the Great Head of the nation, notwith- 
-standing the avocations and confusion of war. 

All accounts from Holland concur in the deplorable 
condition to which tliat country is reduced, in conse- 
quence of the great pecuniary exactions made upon the 
people, and the requisitions of men and boats to be 
emplqyecF in the expedition against England. 

The disputes respecting the balance of the Catholic 
and Protestant interests in the Empire still subsist. It 
is said that the Elector of Bavaria has agreed to sup- 
fort the Catholic interest, provided an increase of in- 
fluence be conferred upon him, as well as upon the 
aroperor. 

It appears that the First Consul has interfered in 
ihe late disputes between the Emperor and Elector res- 
pectmg the disputed territory^ has declared his dis- 
tatisfaction with certain proceedings, of the Emperor, 
according to some accounts, of the Elector ac- 
cording to others ; and in the meai^time has declared 
the necessity of marching a body of French troops 
into the neighbourhood of the Electorate. This it is 
said, has excited more alarm at Vienna than at Munich. 
It is reported that the First Consul has lately behaved 
with great rudeness and insolence to the Imperial 
minister at Paris. 

The Grand Seignorhas, it appears, dispatched orders 
for the surrender of Alexandria, and for the evacuation 
cf the coantry > and baa consented to \bt ttipoktions of 



the Beys for the restoration of the ancient order of 
things in Egypt. 

Things are^still in a precarious state with regard to 
the neutrality of Spain. 

Intelligence has been received that die remainder of 
the French forces in. St. Domingo, under General 
Rochambeau, being reduced to the last extremity by 
the Blacks, have surrendered to the English squadron, 
to the amount, according to the first accounts, of 5M0^ 
according to later accounts of 8600 men ; who along 
with the general have been conveyed to Jamaica. DoK 
lars of the value of 100,000/. are said to have remained 
in the military chest, when it fell intoour hands. Four 
French frigates, two corvettes, and sixteen merchant- 
men, in the harbour of Cape Francois, at whidi place 
the troops surrendered, were captured at the same 
time. Thus is the vast island of St. Domingo in the 
sole possession of the negroes. 

NOTICES. 

LITERARY. 

A co]>ious and singular ooUection of nearly twelve hun- 
dred Chinese Books has just been imported, and may be 
seen by applying to Dr. Momtucci, at Paneras^ who hu 
instructions from the Proprietor to disoose of tt. The 
whole is anran»Kl under the following eignt Classes : — 

Class I. Kuon-hoa,* or the classical language of the 
Mandarines, as now gciferally spoken and written by the 
literati of the empire. This class is subdivided into the 
three following heads : 

1. Chuen-QU, or Ancient Characters, containing four 
Dictionaries on that subject, each upon a different plan^ 
and often quoted in the Mimoires des Mhtionaires de 
Pekin, and ^e Phil. Trans. Vol. UX. consbting of 89 
volumes. 

2. Chim-fU, or Modem Chaiaciers of an upright form, 
containing twelve Dictionaries, each on a dinerent plan. 
Two of them are MSS. with the interpretation in Latin 
and Portuguese, QS vols. , 

. 3. Ju'Ven or Works on Literature, containing a Work 
on the Art of Poetry. Three works upoo antiquities. Two 
collections of fables with prints ; and a glossary, 63 vols. 

Class II. Kim,f or Sacred Books : these are also divided 
into three Classes. What renders this class peculiarly in« 
teiesting is, that many volumes are interleaved with MS.^ 
notes and translations by the Missionaries. 

1. Xam, or upper Class of the Kim, containing the ce« 
lebrat^ Five Kim with various commenUries, called, 1. 
Ye-kim, 2. Xu-kim, S.Xi-Kim, 4. Li-ki, and 6. CT^um-gieu.l 

* Dr. MontQOci writes the Chinese Words acoonliiig to the or- 
tho^phy iovented byihe^rtusaese. as the most approved, and 
followed i>y CoupleUgt^er, FmtmUmt, and others. — ^Tnc hyphens 
between the ChtnesBofds ire intended to avoid oonfbeioa in read- 
ing ; and for the sdMie reason all marks usually poimipg out the 
tontts and asptrations have been omitted. 

f Kim properly means CoUectwm and so are stiled almost aU 
the Works published before the extinction of the Dynasty Cheuf 
'ifO years hefore Christ, and were coUecfetf by order of the T 
roT8 of the Dynasty Hanp after the general conflagration of I 
f Agriculture, Soothsaying, and Medicine only excepted,) o 
by that execrable tyrant Xi-koamrti, of the Dynasty of Sm^ in the 
year ai2 before Christ. 

. I AH these volumes are held in the highest veneration by the 
Chinese of all classes—They arc all replete with maxims oT the 
most sound morality calculated to point out righteousness to kingi. 
ministers of state and private individuals. But there may be found 
in each of them some characteristic mark to distinguish one from 
another. The first serves as a book of Soothsaying, the second as 
an historical account from the emperor Yao, 2340 years before 
Ctuist, d(WB 10 the end of the Vjuutf Ghcu t50 ycaa bcfos« 
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To tins dais belbiin dto the tTu^, or Confocitis <!oin. 
aenttry upon the re-Kim or six mysteiious exagreiM left 
bjr Fo-^ and hit fwBt suoceMors abiout 89OO years before 
Christ. TboA codeetion has no less than eighteen different 
cemmentarits and editions of this singular book, 2t% vols. 
9. Omm^ or the mUdle cla» of ifm, contaming the 
•ther Books of Coofaciuf and hb disciples. The ancient 
^basaiy C7Z*-*Mr. The Zi-Ai. TheOew-Zi. The ^iVZi, 
Md the works of the oelebratcd philosobher Chu-cu, 
1«S vols. ^ ^ 

S. £Ra» or the lower dass, containkic; the works of 
Xa^-f», C&oon-pti, Z>tti-jrt, and •ther philosophers of the 
•ect Ta^m, Some of these are of suspidoos auUioritv. 
106 vob. ^ 

Class IIL F, or Mjrthdogjr. Containing die idols, 
tites, and superstitions of the Bonzes, 71 vols. 

Ci»ASsIV. Su^ or History: which is also divided int6 
its three main branches : . 

1. ^U'kii or Historical Periods. Embvacing the uni- 
versal and particular History of the several I/ynaaties-^ 
also Chronology, 134 vols. 

8. Yu'tu^ or Geography, including Idncnuics, and 
Travels, 32 vols. 

3. P^-^, or Biography, containing the Lives of eminent 
Phflosophers, illustrious Women, and that of Confucius 
and his Disciples, 89 vols. 

Class V. Liu, or Law, containinethe Code of Laws. 
The proceedings of the Sue Pw, or Tribunals. Among 
these there is an interesting MS. in twelve volumes, con- 
Uinine the Statutes of the present Tartaric Dynasty Td-^n, 
53 vols. 

Class VI. Sim-H, or Natural Philosophv j including 
ihe celebrated system of that Sdence, published by com- 
mand of the learned Yum-lo, third emperor of the Dynasty 
Ta-mim about 1400 after Christ. Also, Prints upon all 
Subjects of ExperimenUl Philosophy,, Astronomy, &c. — 
And the celebrated work Cheu^pt-ktm, being a treatise on 
Geometry supposed to have been written about 2300 years 
before Christ ; since the principles of it were adopted by 
Yu THB Great in the operations necessary to liberate the 
couniiy from a very destructive and general inundation 
which he effectually did in the year 2282 before Christ. 
Class VII. Ca-xu, or Miscellaneous Books. 89 vols. 
Class Vin. Si-ju-ven, or Works of the Missionaries 
who are called by the Chinese the Occidental Literati : 
containing some works of Father Ricci, Aioisius, &c.— 
Also a Treatise on Astronomy in 7 vols, with MSS. plates, 
SS^hAs. Total ;i82. 

Doctor Montucci shews out of the above Collection a 
▼ariety of interesting volumes of the remotest antiquity. 
Among the rest, the following deserve particular notice : - 
^ Lo-xuX'chim'go, or the classical aucient characters ren- 
«red into their perfect form Ckim, (See above Cbss L 
ao, 2.) A work m 5 large quarto .volumes, measuring 12 
iftches by 7, on superfine white paper; wherein every an- 
cient character is exhibited upon a large scale, and then 
Ae^vn in a reduced modem one with pronunciauon, ex- 
planation, &c. 

2. Poei^en-tum-fu, Or combinations^f composition and 
MTraonic similarities of sound: being a Dictionary of 
Rhymes, wherein every character is exhibited in all its pos- 

Chfiftf The third as a eolkction of Hjrmns and Moral Codec— the 
fianth as a code of rites 10 be observed in worshipping the'XAM-n, 
or the Sovmuoif or Sovbrkionb, as well as the rules of urbsnity 



friends, or towards superiors, not ezcludine the emperors-^ 
1 as the master-piece of all, the works of Confucius. 

X Those Dictionaries which treat of the Analysis of Characters 
by tncisctbem to their ancient primitive form: or wMch confined 
meir etqnanatkm to the most authcmic of them, are generally cn- 
tkkdXamii, or Six methods of H^ritmg, alloding to the 6kr rules 
of eooscsuctingchaiactera, according to the most judiciotti pdf^ 
ti^ established by the fint inventors of them. 
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sible combinations with others, tor which authofities are al- 
ways •quoted. ' The characters are arranged according to 
their rhyming sounds and similar tones. 

Po-ku'tu, or Plates on learned antiquities. A Work Itt 
twenty volumes,,, containing a numcroua series of vases, 
musi(^ instruments, metallic mirrors, &c. with ancient 
inscriptions, exhibit^ afterwards in modem characters.— 
The whole is arranged according to the time of their sop^ 
posdd execution from the earliest Dynasty doWn td tfio 
Ham, about i200 years before Chriit. 

4. Cheti-tfe-puen^xu, or the most perfect writings on the 
Ye-kim, (see above Class II. No. I.) by Cheu^kum : a cele- 
brated law-giver who flom^isbed about 1122 before Christ, 
and who was the first that gave an extensive commentary 
on the Ye-kim, after the Very abstruse and extremely la- 
conic one by Ven-vam his father. The text of this com- 
m'ehllary is printed in its genuine ancient style of characters 
called Ao-/ett,$ and then exhibited on a very diminutive 
scale in their correi|potiding modem form to the right of 
each character. 

b. Lo-inm-tu, or Piaies on the She Kim of th^ first 
dass (see above Class IL N0. h) consisting of six immense 
foho volumes, 16 inches by la, wherein all subjects men- 
tioned in the KilM are ref^resented in a nmnerous series of 
enmvings on wood, with their names and references. 

0. Tao-4€-kim, or The Rule of Virtue. A celebrated 
Kim of the third class, writtm by X«o-pv, contemporary 
with Confucius, 650 yeai^ before Christ ; wherein strong 
allusions aR; found to the mystery of the triuity of God. 
This work is a MS. in 2 vpls. most elegantly wtitfen, and 
with a commentary never published. — A Latin translation 
of this very singular work ts in the Library of the Royal 
Society; presented to them by Mathew Rapbr, Esq. 
F.R.IS. 

7. Y'^O'lof or a Description of a foreign Countiy. An 
elegaint volume containing an Account of an Embassy of 
the Chinese to Peter the^ Great at Moscow, \^ich took , 
place in the latter years 6f the xeign of Kam-Hot the pre- 
sent Dynasty, who died in 1722. 

8. Sin-cni-y'siam-tu, or New Engravitigs * containing 
Plates on the most important injages. Two large volumes 
15 inches by 8, containing a representation of the Observa- 
tory at Pekitj, and of other mathematical instruments con- 
structed both by the Chinese and by the Missionaries ; em- 
bracing all branches of Mechanics and other parts of Ex-^ 
perimental Philosophy. . 

$ "hicse Characters were called Ko-teuy from the resemblance 
th^ bore to a Southern hrocct of t\ax name; they were in i|se tBl * 
the con^sgratioa of books. (See the 2nd Note.) ' . > 



We understand that the magnificent Vihfm of the late 
Thomas Astle, Esq. is» by the directions of hla will, to be 
sold in the course of the spring ^ a coUection highly in- 
teresting to the lovers of Literature in general, but parti- 
cularly to the lovers of English antiquity and of English 
history. 

It will be a matter of ajreat gratificatioo to those who 
know how to appreciate that splendid collection of Sa^on 
Cbaraotert,. Saxon MSS. Ancient Registers, aiul - other dp- 
cuments, tending! to the illustration of our early constitu- 
tion and history (and to which the public is so highly in- 
debted for many o£,^ Jbarnc^Sl Essays presented bv the lat« 
Mr. Astle to the Antiquarian and other learned Societies), . 
that they are not to be separated, but are bequeathed bv him 
to his friend the Marqms of Buckingham, to be ad jcd to 
his magnificent library at Stowe, which will now have 
the singular advai^tage of uniting in it, and that of th^ ve- 
nerable and leameid Charles O'Connor, the Antiquarian of 
Ireland, the most -valuable and the earliest lUustmtions dT 
Irish and of Saxon Antiquity. Digitized IC 

Many of the antient Saxon rolls and charters have beeat. . 
Iready communicated to the publicj and the specimens of 
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tb^ XirlSh Q^J^^usprw^ »^^r m ibfff tend to iUustn^.tjhf 
remote hUto^ of u|u( ki»gd6n)» it3 laws^ia ci)stpfu«» ,i^4 
the progress of society 9^ JicieiM;e9 in U^ have beep for 
some y)sdj:8 ;)igested, under the i|vi mediate eye of the Mar- 
quis, oy the pandson of the very learned collector of these 
v&luabie materiah^ and Will, We trust, speedily qnakt a 
most inesttm^blts addition to this mC»t^ interesting branch of 
literature. • • . 

a' ^^cqpd fJiJitlqn, of {be %>teqi of Ch^tpfstry by Dr, 
Tliornas Thomson, greatly enlarged, an4 imprpvwJi^ will be 
published in the course o* 4, ft*f >veelss. 

Pcrcivafs recoup t of tlve Isfend of Ceylon has been 
tmslat^d into Germap, by ^r^ J* A* B^gkt of Leipsicj 
Who has added to his translation an interesting eh^pt^ on 
the pearl-fishery and a varie^ pf inftuictive notea at)d n- 

iSckufkkeri in Leipsic has tetdy aubUsbed » work pf high 
valn^and imp^itaDce fqr the i^oay of the new teetament 
under the tide " M0Hi^mfl»(Un Mermmwikies. lihromm 
Novi Fcederis. Scripsit Christianus DafiUl Btekius, 

The work is divided into five.ebl^plen, the 6m of which is 
inscribed— Z># ef^egen e4 kerft^frkeuHcf.N, T» ^jmahtfaik i 
apd theieoood, d^.indQielAr^nimi N- T. ; the^tfcird eon- 
tains — On9fwH> T. lihf^tym UgeA%. thp fourth ^erjufiMsi* 
ikea i\r« 7. f^€tc^W and the nfth CW#«a« niMliwu ad 

SCIENTirW. 

An i^geniim German Zani/opfr, has conferred on Bona* 
fiarte a very materia] favour, by publishitig the *' Qescrip* 
lion of a. swimming a^pparatus, by means of which whole 
fleets may be occtuionally destroved, and whole airmies 
carried over rivers and seaa.**-— The imfortatU invention 
consists of a wopden fra^e ip the shsDe.ot a Greenland boat, 
yet with i^r^und stem, covered wi$ boards^ and through^ 
out Hned with Unen^ rendered iipfien^trable to water Vy a 
cover of putter and var}[vi>h* On.tnil machine the swimmei 
is directed to ^ ride, furnished with. two broad tin-plates 
%teQfd V9 the f«e.t, tp serve ai 6ns1,!— 

The Impena) Academy 'of Arts at PetersbDrg^* held on 
the Sd of Septeqiber laat, the U9^ annual meetwg for the 
idisuibution of pijses for the best works of the. pupils. 
^^ PivuvQUfj sculptor, and Prediou and Be^tfdiim, 
inedallists, obttgbed the large gpld medsl^ which b addi- 
tion to othei' privileges, such as wearing a swosd, 3(c. 
invests thearti9t9 with the ^ght oC ttu^ylns their art three 
yfs^in ^reigia, countries, at theLesq^euce d the Academy^ 
One of the most able pupils* to tRhoaa hoth now, aa well 
as the two preceding years tho-kfge gold medal was unani- 
lOOttshF'^ttdtoed^ is unfbrfunalefy a teif or bondaaan of a 
BossMn gittndeei and as suoh, aeoprdkig to the iulas of the 
Acade^y»(dUMMllfied to- obiiun a nrico and imM^ltefttlie 
maieiUl privin^ attached to the large gold medal. The 
thM6 medate, afe, howcMreri laid bj for the walbrtuiuile 
young artist, until his emancipation, which the very hu- 
nase pMsiii^, Count dtroganoir, k earnestly endeavouring 
to obtain. 

The National Imtitute of France, held on the f^ Octo- 
ber last, /ia Pablic Sitting for the distribution of prtles of the 
class of the Fine Arts, whid> was opened with a speedi of 
Ohizen Lt Breton, ^ving an account of the labours of 
that class, prefaced by genemd observatiQins on die htitoiy 
of the fine arts in Franee. 

Dtmrn read a disoourse ou the treasoret aeqtiiied in 
the course of the year, by the Museums of the Arts, of 
which we shaO g»fe a rapid sketch in one of our neict 
Numbers. 

Dtt/buniy, made a report on the priodpal prizes in the 
deparuncniof paiotii|g> spulptuiOj «nd aichitectuie^ tot t^ 
^ewrli. 



<' intm emnying fifhit/siktr, JmhUti^ on hh ihouidtn^ 
U m»e Hm /rem <Atf €0i^hgt^afi9n rf Tr^."* The fiiat 

PriiO was a^l^dnd to Cittian ifarte JoM^pk Blondnri, of 
^aris, pupi) of vitiaen Renaud, and the seoond prise 10 
Citizen G€org/^ JSofigel» of Pans, w^ ai Cttiaea Dand. 
'Hie lul^fQt of the pawe of teoiptunu wiaa *« Ufyum 
oujwd. iv hU JNuri0* Hie first pi»e waa .a4iudaad to 
Citiaen £4^* G4uU of Laonas, pupil of Citiaen Moitie^ 
of Citizens La Barre, and Lagaioette, and afterwards of 
CitiMas La Grand and MoUnoef and the-second to Charlu 
JHqrn MAtg of Paris, pupil of Dqoux. 
The subject of the prize, of arohiteotare was Wi a Menu* 



meni to the flory of tne First Consul, intended to mfSra a 
pef^, wkkh u destined torecme seuerni navigMe Cmsals," 
The first prise was a4judged to Citizen Francois Pngot of 



Orleans, and the second to JmiriMark Ckatillon, popil of 
Citizens Percier and Fantin. 

Citizen Cont^ has communicated to the Society for the 
encouraeement of national iadustrv the new process to 
prevent the effects of rust and the osodation of metals which 
ne Oonsiden as far more practicable and* simple, than any 
other method as yet discovered. *' Take some of that var- 
nish whi<Sh the French call Verms gras a rkuite of which 
the basis is gum cdpal; the whitest that can be found is the 
most proper. I>et the essence of turpentine well rectified 
be tnijocd vtrith this in the proportions of from one-half to 
four-fifths, according to the deoee in which it is intended 
that the pieces to be preservea should retain their metallic 
brilliancy. Tht metal is in the first place to be wioed with 
a piece.of cloth or leather, strondy impregnated with alhoji, 
tMn virashed in pure water, ana afterwaras rubbed drv with 
a linen doth. Take a bit of fine spunge, let it be first 
washed in water, and afterwanls ia essence of turpentines 
to extract the water. Put a little of the abovu varnish in a 
vessel, and then place the spunge in the midst of it till the 
whole is ixnbibed. Let the spunge be soueezed between 
the fingers till it has discharged very nearly all the varnish 
contained in it. Let it then be passed lightly over the band 
of a gan, or any other piece of metal, taking care not to 
repeat this when the essence has evaporated, whidh would 
render the varnish rough and of an unequal tint. Let the 
metal then be dried in a place secure from dust.** Citizen 
Cant6 observes, that he has employed this process with suc- 
cess, and that experience has proved that pieces thus var- 
nished, under every circumstance, preserve theirmetallic 
brilliancy without tne slightest touch of rust. 

About siK months a|^ Doctor FalU of Man^, pao* 
ceeded to Constantinople for the purpose of sscertamin^ tha 
true nature of iht plague, and making experiaents with 
that view on his own nody. In the month of October^ 
hit intimate friend Sfilferinis, received firom him the follow- 
ing letter, dated Pera» the «Oth September : — •« It ia now 
40 days since I was attacked by tne plague. I am still 
obligecl to keep my bed, oft account ox a severe Gomplaini 
in my left ^g, which the roalady^has left behind, and^ I 
know not, whether I shall ever be able to use it egain-^ 
Now and then time bangs very hepy upon me, yet I shal? 
never reeret the moment, when with enthusiasm I adopted 
the res(Mution to bridle and curb one of the moat dreadful 
diseases. I am pleased with the idea of being in the 
country of the piague, and only lanient that 1 ana- at pre-^ 
sent pievented from appsoachu» it nearer. Should my 
recovery be loo long protracted, 1 shall know how- to pro* 
cnra fdief. We may still bo pliysicians with wooden f<igi» 
and besides one is already no better dtaa Ibstto me.** 

£rxatdii.-^P. 41, 1. 47, ibc " the curvature of the ter«> 
lestskl meridian*'^ read *< diera&it ^ the cucffalwa o£ 
< tiietnmtrialaMndiBiK** 
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Jn Historical Review of the State of Ireland, from the 
Invasion of that Count fy under Henry 11, to its 
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By Francis Plowden, Esq. 3 vols. Ato. London^ 
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{Continued from our last.) 

WHEN GeorKC the Third ascended the throne of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the improvement and 
advantages of the latter country^ were very ^r behind 
those f^ the former. From the unwieldy and con- 
fused mass of materials collected in this book it is 
SK>t easy for any one unaccustomed to the selection 
and assortment of disordered particulars to obtain a 
very distinct idea of the situation of Ireland at the 
commencement of this reign. It is the object of the 
author, howei^er, to draw a strong picture of the un- 
necessary and impolitic hardships under which she 
was placed by Great Britain; and we think it will 
assist the reader's conception, if we present a sort of 
classification of these grievances. 

1. We ahall place first the laws against the Catho- 
lics. Four-fifths of the inhabitants of Ireland were 
of this description ; and nothing could be more severe 
than the tenor of the laws respecting them. The ex- 
. ercise of their religion was in fact prohibited. The 
opening of mass«houses was illegal ; aqd the celebra- 
tion of mass subject to great penalties. The very 
laws of property were suspended in oppression of the 
Catholics. Heritable propertv they were held inca- 
pable of possessing, or of lending money on any 
but personal security. They could not become jury- 
men even on the trials of one anotlier. Thus tlieir 
lives and properties were placed altogether at the 
nercy of the protestants ; and in all disputes with 
proteslants were generally treated with very little re- 
gard to jostice. They were excluded from every office, 
even the smallest of trust dir profit. They were ex- 
cluded fipm any vote at an election 5 from being 
freetnen of any corporation, and from any privilege in 
a town corporate, by which they were in a great 
measure debarred firom trade. And they were ex- 
pressly excluded from any part of the profession of 
the law, that of barrister, attorney, solicitor, &c. It 
i»fiiol denied that the melioraled temper of the times 
had softened tbe exercise of these laws. But they still 
heU the Catholics in a state of humiliation, of the 
greatest poverty, and extreme discontent. 

In jodging of the situation of Ireland, it is never 
to be lost «ight of, that the circumstances in which 
-Ibe two classes of inhiibitants had been so long placed 
Ind natorally kept aQve die roost violent passions; 
and that it i^d Ihaslieoome tbs habit of the people to 



enter into all public contentions with a degree of ve- 
hemence almost unexampled in any other couhtry. 

2. But England had not only given extraordinary 
privileges to her own sons in Ireland over the originsd 
inhabitants; she endeavoured to retain extraordinary 
privileges to herself over the whole island. One of 
the most remarkable of these was the power of mak- 
ing and altering the laws of Ireland. Tljis power had 
never been recognized by the Irish, though it had 
been frequently exercised by England; and was at 
last openljr claimed, by an act declaring, ''That the 
King's Majesty, by and with the consent of the I^ords 
spiritual and temporal, and the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled, had, hath, and of 
right ought to have full* power and authority to make 
statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the 
people of the kingdom of Ireland." This act was 
defended by the English lawyers on the righyof cop- 
quest, which would justify every act of opj. ession to 
which the interest or mistake of England might prompt * 
her, and justly alarmed tlie Irish. To this claim was 
joined another, that of controuling the Irish courts of 
justice, and of setting aside their decisions by the 
house of lords in England. This the Irish considered 
as another instance of insult and degradation ; and as 

a contrivance for placing at the mercy of the govern- 
ment of England the life and fortune of every Irish- 
man, who in opposition to England should strive to 
obtain any advantage to his country. 

3. The most invidious measures were taken to curl» 
the industry and prosperity of Ireland, in order to fa- 
vour that of England. Ireland was as much debarred 
from trading with the British c<^lonies, as if she bad 
been a foreign country. She was allowed to export to 
these distant settlements no produce of any manufac-* 
ture, and no goods, except victuals, of which from 
their bulk, and perishable nature, very little could ever 
be sent. She was allowed to import nothing from 
them whatever, and could receive no colonial produce 
but from Great Britain. Not to interfere with tho 
woollen trade of Great Britain, she was prohibited from 
exporting wool, or woollen cloth 5 and even on the 
trade which she carried on directly with Great Britain , 
sucti regulations were imposed as tended to throw tho 
greatest balance on the side of Great Britain ; evenr 
discouragement being laid on the trade of Ireland^ 
and every eacouragement given to that of England. 

4. Another thing by which Ireland conceived her- 
self to be distinguished from England greatly to her 
disadvantage and disgrace, was the constitution of her 
pariiament. According to the early constitution of 
parliament, both in England and Ireland, that assembly 
continued during the King's life, unless dissolved at 
his pleasure. The scope which this afforded to the 
indirect influence of the crown had in England pro- 
cured an act for the limited duration of parliaments as 
early « tho leignof ^'^^^^.^i^tf^^ 
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reform had u yet talcD place ia Ireland j and parlia- 
ments lasted duriiig the fife of the king. 

It was impossible to prevent the example of the* 
British constitution, and the general advancement of 
ccimraerce and the arts, from communicating to Ire- 
land a portion of that free spirit which iormed the 
glorj and the blessing of her sister island. A distinct 
idea now began to be formed of the real grievances 
which were necessary to be removed. A number of 
ictive and ambitious men arose, and whether entirely 
actuated by patriotism, or partly by this, and partly by 
less generous motives, brought the points directly 
before the public; the minds of the j^eople were in a 
f tate to be powerfully affected by their representations ; 
and the demand for an alteration of the ancient state 
of things became irresistible. 

Be^e, however, any movement on account of 
these great polidcal objects look place, certain dis- 
turbances, and tumults, altogether owing to local cir- 
cumstances, arose among the peasantry in the south , 
disorders, Wiich came at last to a considerable height ; 
and as this' is the iirst of those insurrections, which 
became at last so formidable, its origin deserves con- 
siderable attention. The Irish peasantry, in the Ca- 
tholic counties, bad always subsisted in a state of abject 
poverty and wretchedness. Whether changes intro- 
duced by the landholders in the modes of managing 
their estates rendered that misery more intolerable, 
or whether changes of a different description in the 
minds of the people rendered them more impatient 
under their sufierings, we have not time to consider, 
or whether something was not owing to both causes; 
it is however certain that symptoms of discontent, and 
aqme removal from that temper of tame endurance 
ivhich bad been seen hitherto, became pretty gene- 
ral. A particular circumstance watf the cause of this 
spirit manifesting itself in a remarkable manner in 
the year 1762. In the first stage of agriculture, the 
riches or rather the subsistence of the peasants is in a 
great measure derived from their catde. An epidemi- 
cal disease among the cattle, which extended over the 
greater part of Europe, had made great havoc in Ire- 
land, and produced the utmost distress. The ignorant 
and misguided sufferers broke out in insurrection, and 
committed certain outrages,' digging up cultivated 
ground, levelling inclosures^ seizing arnas and horsea, 
and houghing the catda. 

There seems to be a certain intemiediate stage of 
society, after men have removed from the simple state 
of nature, and before they have acquired the habits 
and employments of civilised life, at which they 
seem peculiarly prone to this species of insurrection. 
In England we find discontents and disorders of the 
peasantry, on grounds perfectly similar, to have pre- 
vailed during the reigns of Henry the Seventh, and 
Henry the Eighth, and various statutes enacted on 
that account. In the reign of Edward the Sixth, the 
people broke out into insurrections so violent, as to 
be denominated rebellion, and committed the very 
same kind of outrages with those to which we refer 
in Ireland, demolisiiing in many counties the greatest 
part of the inclosures^ and perpetrating (kher out- 
rages. 

The first of the tumults in Ireland were confined to 
2 



the peasantry in tBe south . They committed their out- 
rages in the night, and from their demolishing inclo* 
sures, were first called IneUcrs, but afterwards, from- 
appearing with a white frock or shirt on the outside 
of their dress to distinguish them, they received the 
title of lVlut€'boys, And this is the origixi of that- 
name, under which so many enormities have been 
committed. • 

The first steps. taken in consequence of these riots,. 
Mr. Plowden approves of. Aflervv;irds attempts were 
made, and but too successfully, to associate these law- 
less proceedings with the Catholic question, and \o 
make them a pretext for exercising se\erities and 
cruelties against many of that persuasion, as well as 
for hardening the minds of protestants in general 
against any relaxation of the penal laws, allhoogh re- 
ligion was in no respect whatever connected with 
these proceedings. 

Disturbances of a similar nature, bat from different 
causes, arose about the same time in the North. The 
highways were at that time repaired by the labour of 
the house-keepers. It very often happened, as the 
people imagined, that their labour was wasted on a 
bye^road, useful to nobody but the great man in« 
the neighbourhood, while the public roads wero- 
left in a state impassable: They assembled m mobs 
to testify their purpose c^ opposition, and from the* 
oaken branches which they wore in their hats, were 
denominated Oak'boy$. They did not stop atpretend« 
ing to regulate the repairing of roads ; they proceeded 
to tythes, which they proposed to curtail ; and to the^ 
rents of the landlords which they undertook to settle.. 
The Steel-^foys arose on account of a practice adopted 
by certain landholders of letting their grounds to large 
undertakers or middle men, who parcelled them onfe: 
afterwards to the people at rack rents, and undejr 
other disagreeable circumstances. The persons of this / 
denomination too became general reformers. It is to» 
be observed that the Oak ami SteeKboys were confined 
to the North, where the inhabitants are alnaost ait 
protestants ; while the insurrections of the White* 
boys were in the South. 

It is impossible, when we observe the facility witb. 
which in so many instances these coaarootiops were 
raised, and the height to which they were allovfr-ed to. 
proceed before anyo-esistance almost vras apphtd, not 
to be struck with a reflection ontfae defective state of 
the internal police of Ireland. It is accordingly 
known to be at this moment greatly inoperfcct. The 
establishment is neither sufficiently strong, suffi'* 
ciently active, suiBetently intelligent, nor sutiicteody 
incorrupt, and stands in the greatest need of refor- 
matioo. 

Shortly after the accessioo of his Majesty, tifbrte. 
began to be made to obtain a sestiiction 6f the dota- 
tion of parliaments, similar to that established in 
England. They were vigorously opposed. Dr. Lucas 
was the great * champion for this cause; and several 
times his attempts had'fiuled. Even after a bill for 
this purpose had passed in Ireland^ it was not return^ ' 
by the Privy Council in England. The steady^ and 
general demand for this important reform at last 
could not be resisted, and a bill was returnodv altering- 
the time prescribed in the bill transmitted froanlre* 
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land fifom teven to right jem. The TrUh were satis- 
fied } and testified the utmost joy and gratitude. This 
was the first successful attempt of the Irrsh to obtain 
an iiuportaDt ameltoratton of their govemnvnt. The 
circumstances attending the^strkrggle well deserve at- 
teotton, and are very fully collected by Mr. Plowden. 

Theimprovedindeuendenceof the Irish parliament 
was soon visible in tneir acts. Several attempts had 
t>een made by England, to usurp, among other things, 
the important privilege of taxing Ireland. In 176.0, a 
tnoney bill was sent over by the Privy'Council to 
Ireland. On a division in the House of Commons 
it was rejected, because it did not take its rise in that 
bouse. This exertion of a right which a man in 
Sngland would have been held guilty of treason 
against the constitution, if he had condemned with 
x«gard to the English Hotise of Commons, was talked 
of with the utmost indignation here by that great 
asajority who generally receive their language from 
the ministerial party. The language put by Mr. 
^Woodfall into the Public Advertiser on this subject, 
«D the 9tb of December 1769, naturally suggests 
flome good reflections : — *' Hibernian patriotism is a 
transcript of that filthy tdd worshipped at the London 
Xavem ; hisoliei^ce assumed from an opinion of im- 
ptinify, usurps the place which boldness against real' 
injuries ought to hold. The refusal of the late bill, 
because it wm not brought in contrary to the practice 
of ages, in violation of the constitution, and to the 
^sertain ruin of the dependence of Ireland upon Great 
Britain, is rhefaaviour more suiting an anuy of White 
lioy9y thaa the grave representatives of a nation. 
Thw i» the most daring insult that has been otftred 
to govenimenf. It must be counteracted with &m- 
ness,. or eke the- stsite is rtdhed. Eet the refractory 
isauaa be dissolved; shotdd the neiBt copy their ex- 
aKBplOi let it* also be dissolved; and if the same- spirit 
»«f eeditious obsthracy should conHhue,'! know no 
remedy but' onoi and it is extremely obvious : The 
fiariiament of Giieat Britain is supreme ovfer its con- 
quests, as well as colonies, and the service of the na- 
tion must not be left undone, on account of the fac- 
tkra». obstinacy of a profvincial assembly. Let our 
legislature, for they have an undoubted right, vote the 
Irish supplies ; and' so save a nation^ that Uieir own 
obstinate lepresentatives endeavour to ruin.'* 

Certain contests and struggles, not very interesting, 
between the usual parties in parliament, form the sub- 
ject'of the history for several years subsequent to this 
transaction, and are related with sufficient prolixity 
by the author. 

The American war was productive of important- 
eHects to Grreat Britain, and indeedtoal! Europe) but 
most immediately and remarkably to Ireland. It was 
impofsible for* the people either in Ireland or in Bri- 
tain not to trace an analogy between the disputes 
with America, and those with Ireland. The example 
too of a people taking up arms in vindication of 
rights wbfch they conceh'«i to belong to them, and 
wictessfnllj maintainnyg the contest^ strengthened 
and propagated the spirit of freedom. When the dif- 
ficolfies too of the British government became great, 
hj the contimntDoe and bad success of that contest^ 
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they assumei a lo^trer tone, with regard b similar 
demands, on the part of persons nearer home, and . 
shewed a disposition to gratify the Irish in some of 
their favourite wishes. 

The English House of Commons being in a com*, 
mtttee^on the 7th of April, 1778, to take into consi-. 
deration the acts of parliament relating to the Irish 
trade, Mr. T. Townsend said, that though as stedfast 
a Protestant as any gentleman in the House, he should 
be glad to see some means adopted to grant such in- 
dulgences to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, as mights 
attach that great body of men to the present govern- 
ment: their affections had been alienated; he wished 
to recall them by indulgent behaviour. ITje minister 
(Lord North) declared, he would with all his heart 
concur in any measure that could tend to answer so 
desirable an end. The penal laws of Ireland were the 
consequence of apprehension, which, however ground- 
less, always adopts the most cruel and severe policy. 
The Irish conaplained, and complained with justice; 
but it must be left to the candour of their own par- 
liament to grant such indulgence to the Roman Ca- 
tholics as their loyalty deserved : he requested that 
the House would agree to that which was in theiir 
province; to relax the trade laws would benefit the 
Irish, and ultimately enrich ourselves ; embarked in 
the same cause with us, they cannot be called our 
rivals in trade, but their rivals were our rivals." Al-r 
'though there^was then and is now in England far from 
|thatdfegrfee of liberality with regard to religion, which. 
is gre'jrtly to be wished, the people of England cair 
hardly foirti a notion of the bigotry, and.despe-. 
rate animosity which fills the breasts of a great part of 
'the Protectants m Ireland against the Catholics even 
at this moment. A bill, brought into the Irish par« 
liatiient for the tefief of the Koaian Catholics, which' 
scarcely relaxed any of the laws against them, but that 
respecting the right of hereditary property, parsed 
with great difHculty, notwithstadding the declared ap« 
probation of government. 

The extreme impolicy, as well as injustice of th^ . 
laws for checking, and keeping down the trade o£^ 
Ireland, was now pretty generally understood by all 
enlightened men in England j and the parliament 
entered seriously into the design of altering them. A 
long detail is given by Piowden of the interesting!* pro- 
ceedings in parliament on this occasion. One particu-^ 
lar we shall mention. The table was Covered with 
petitions against any extension of commercial advan- 
tages to Ireland, by which the trade of Great Britaia 
should be in any manner afiected. ** So violent in- 
deed," says the autlior, *' were the towns of Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Glasgow, that they menaced 
to be no longer loyal, if these bills should pass/* 
The mercantile spirit of monopoly has often disgraced 
Itself, and has been, and is, of extreme prejudice t6 
this country. 

While this business was managing, an event of a 
very extraordinary natin-e happened in Ireland, 
Urged by the severe exigencies of the American war, 
the ministers had sent a great part of the troops oa 
the Irish establishment to America. The revenue 
of Ireland had fallen shoi^of the expenditure. ^ 
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invasion of tha island by France waft threatened. The 
idea arose among the people of associating to defend 
themselves, since they were left unprotected by the 
government. Pressed by the emergency, the minis- 
ters very readily allovired tliem ; and a great quantity 
of arras was distributed. The spirit of volunteering 
became general, and was prosecuted with all that 
ardour which distinguishes the Irish character. The 
number of volunteers amounted to forty-two thousand. 
Tbey were left entirely without any regulation. 
Their officers did not even bear the king^s commission. 
The king did not accept of the services of the corps, 
or companies, or regimeuts. They formed them- 
selves into bodies, exactly as they pleased. They 
appointed reviews of themselves, and nominated the 
persons who should review them. 

In the mean time a spirit of extreme discontent 
and disaffection pervaded the whole Irish nation. The 
delays which had taken place in the gratification of 
their expectations with regard to the freedom of trade, 
and the disordered state of the finances of Ireland, 
gave room to the loudest complaints. Tlie Irish par- 
liament adopted a very strong measure to force the 
government to grant the favour demanded j they voted 
the supplies only for six months. And after this ap- 
pearance of compulsion, bills to grant the privileges 
demanded were brought in and passed the legislature 
of England. Thus was another great measure 
atchieved, the freedom of trade. 

The claim of England to legislate for Ireland, was 
the next particular which they demanded to have re- 
dressed. And the voice of the volunteers served 
greatly to animate and strengthen the general spirit. 
They now, says Plowden, openly declared their opi- 
nions upon the state of public affairs \ and the news-, 
papers teemed with resolutions of the different 
corps, all in unison declaring, that Ireland was an 
' independent kingdom, and fuUy entitled to all the 
uncontrouled rights, privil^es, and immunities of a 
f^ee constitution : that no power on earth, but the 
king, lords and commons of Ireland could make laws 
to bind them : and that they were ready with their 
Jives and fortunes to resist the usurpations and en- 
croachments of any foreign legislature. Such were 
at this period (1780) the universal sentiments of the 
Irish people. 

In this situation of the country a Ineasure leading 
directly and plainly to despotism was not only pro- 
posed, but, strange to tell, actually carried into a 
law. One of the strongest checks imposed upon the 
power of the king by the revolution settlement in 
England, was that of passing the mutiny bill only for 
a year. It had been hitherto passed in the same man- 
ner in Ireland. Now it was returned from the privy- 
council with a most extraordinary alteration ; that of 
being made perptfuaL This strange transaction did 
not pass unnoticed in the British parliament. The 
proceedings there to which.it gave occasion, and the 
effect it had in strengthening the ferment in Ireland, 
are fully detailed. 

The right to independent legislation, the extension 
•f greater privileges to the catholics, and the altera- 
tion of the mutiny act, were violently and repeatedly 
^intended for during a length of time in the Irish 



pariiament These sub)«cU wgng^ Oe tttentioli of 
the people out of parliament* and held their minds ia 
a state of extreme agitation. In tiie call for reforma* 
tion the voice of the volunteers was particularly dia*. 
tinguished. They formed at last the plan of a con- 
gress of delegates from the different corps, and of 
acting in concert. Resolutions were published by 
these meetings, declaring what they wanted, and 
their determination to employ effectual moans to ob« 
tain it. 

Lord North's administration was now changed for 
that of the Marquis of Rockingham, whose partjr 
had always supported the pretensions of Ireland, and 
who now readily assisted in confirming them. Plow- 
den concludes his first volume with an account of the 
circumstances attending this great revolution in the 
situation of Ireland, when her independence was for- 
mally acknowledged, and her laws in almost every 
respect assimilated to those of Great BritatQ. 

In the long train of circumstances from the begin- 
ning of the reign to this period, it has been our object 
to select the great and leading particulars, and point 
them out to die attention of those who may choose to 
peruse this history. They will probably find thifr 
labour of ours afford them considerable assistance in 
arranging the strange and disorderly mass presented 
to their bewildered senses. There is indeed a vast 
collection of important information in the book» 
for which we give Mr. Plowden our thanks. But i£ 
ever a performance deserved the appellation of crude. 
and indigested, this is fairly entitled to that distinctions 
and it has cost us no little pains and labour^ In frame- 
out of it an orderly, and distinct idea to ourselves of 
the events which it was his business to records 

Hie debates in the English parliament on the bill 
for granting independence to the Irish courts of judi- 
cature, however much connected with the preceding 
subjects, are placed in the second volume. This right 
too was fully confirmed. '' And it must be allowed/* 
says the author, " that under the variety of changes 
which the British ministry experienced at this, critical 
period, they all centered in one accord, to- give ease» 
satisfaction, and perfect constitutional liberty ta 
Ireland." 

The space which intervened between thia period^ 
and the tioM when the French revolution began to in* 
ffuence the minds of the people in this country and 
Ireland, is all that we intend further to include in this 
number of our work. It is a period deserving dee|> 
attention, because it tends to throw the greatest light 
on the period which succeeded, and which has been, 
so full of melancholy events. ^1^ reader of Plowden'a 
work will find a large collection of materials in a. 
very crude state, from which with labour, and a dear 
head, he may obuin a pretty distinct view of the 
events and circumstances of that time. Some supple- 
mentary inquiries however, and respecting points o£ 
rather more than secondary importance, are necessary 
to complete the view; but it is true that we ia general 
can discover from Mr. Plowden where aatiafiiction 
respecting tliese points is to be obtained* 

The ferment of political discussion, the interest 
excited by political regulations and opinions, waa ex.* 
cessive^ at the time these important changes in the 
7 
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political sitiiatlcm of Ireland t(rere eActed ^ and this 
fgitfltioQ of mind was spread through all ranks of the 
people, and to the remotest comer of the island. In 
tilts situation new subjects of contention quickly pre* 
sented themselves. 

A little before this period an unusual commotion 
was excited in the minds of the people of Britain res* 
pecting projects of political changes, by Mr. Pitt, 
the Duke of Richmond, and other distinguished 
characters, by their speeches and proceedings on the 
subject of parliamentary reform. The spirit excited 
by these means in Britain was soon carrieid across the 
channel ^ and as the Irish had just brought the sub- 
ject of their own complaints to a satisfactory issue, 
they were ready to enter into those which were 
common to them with the sister country. 

Undoubtedly, if any just causa existed in England 
for complaint, on the subject of the representation in 
parliament, much stronger existed rn Ireland. If 
Qoconstitutional influence disposed of seats in the one 
country, it disposed of a far greater proportion in the 
other. In fact a great part of all the representatives 
of the commons in Ireland was nominated by a 
number of persons smaller than itself. So that in 
hcX, though not in name, the electors of a great part 
of that country were fewer than the representatives. 
The ministerial majority in parliament, which carried 
every thing with so much ease in favour of the court, 
notwithstanding the opposition of a great many of the 
most popular characters, and powerful families in the 
country, had enflamed the spirit of dissatisfaction ; 
and the question of parliamentary reform, keenly 
supported in England, by the leading political charac- 
ters, was taken up with great eagerness by the patriots 
in Ireland. Plans were proposed, and resolutions pub 
lished by the volunteers. The strongest and most 
persevering efforts were made in parliament, to carry 
tome motions in fiivom: of the measure, and the pas- 
nonate ^ and vehement speeches which were made on 
die subject, were disseminated through the country, 
read with intense avidity, and served to agitate more 
violently the spirits of the people. They assembled in 
every part of the kingdom to frame and sign petitions 
to parliament. The mob of Dublin broke out into 
riots on the failure of a motion on the subject. The 
sheriffs, and chief magistrates were called upon to 
eoDvene the inhabitants of their respective counties to 
discuss the subject; and a meeting was held in Dublin 
at which the sheriffs presided, and by which very 
strong resolutions were adopted and published. An 
address to the inhabitants of Ireland on the same sub- 
ject was published soon after by their committee 
Different aieetings of the same kind, were held in 
other parts of the cfpntry. But government forcibly 
interfered; prosecutions were iastitutedj and the 
high sheriff of tlie county of Dublin was sentenced 
to £ne and imprisonment by the court of King's 
Bench. Violent animosities prevailed ; and the calling 
of a national congress was a general subject of con- 
versation. Strong meastires were adopted by the 
ministers to prevent it. The meeting of the city of 
Babl'm for choosing delegates was opposed by the 
Attorney-General, who threatened the sheriffs. The 
magistrates who held similar meetings in other places^ [J 



and the printers of the newspapers. In which their 
resolutions were published, w^re prosecuted. The 
congress met, but nothing of importance happened. 

In the midst of this contention the disordered state 
of the finances of Ireland, the disbursements of the 
treasury every year exceeding the receipts, gave occa- 
sion to numerous motions by the leaders of opposition 
in parliament^ and to severe strictures on the coMduct 
of the government. The abuses of the civil list werfe 
a fertile subject of accusation, which contributed to 
excite the hatred and contempt of the people towards 
government. 

Against so many causes of exasperation the minis* 
ters seem to have wished to provide some cause of 
conciliation. Overtures were made for reducing to 
some degree c^ equality the commercial intercourse 
of the two islands. The trade of Ireland to the 
colonies and to foreign countries had already been 
settled ; but none of the restrictions on the direct 
trade with Britain had yet been taken off; and it had 
been proposed in Ireland to impose countervailing 
restrictions on the importation of British commodities 
into Ireland. Serious difBculties were found connected 
with this matter, and the propositions at last agreed 
upon by the minister, pleased neither the opposition 
party in Eugland, nor the people in Ireland, and the 
measure for the time was dropped. 

The facility with which, during this period of fer- 
mentation, the volunteer system crumbled away of 
its own accord is remarkable. A slight discordance 
arose respecting the admission of catholics to the 
elective franchise ; and from that time little more is 
heard of the volunteers. 

Similar disturbances to those we have already- 
noticed, had arisen again among the peasantry in the 
south, assembling under the tide of White-boys, 
Without doing great mischief, they had been sup* 
pressed by the efforts of Dr. Troy, the Roman Catho- 
lic bishop of Ossory. Other disturbances had appeared 
in the neighbourhood of Cloyne, in the county of 
Cork. On account of this state of the country a bill 
for a new system of police was introduced by th^ 
ministers into parliament, and gave occasion to some 
very interesting discussion. A remarkable passage of 
a speech of the Attorney-General (the late lord Clare) 
on this occasion, respecting the miseries of the poor, 
a subject on which he %vill not be suspected olf ex- 
aggeration, we will quote : 

*' He was well acquainted writh the province of 
Munster, and that it was impossible for human 
wretchedness to exceed that of the miserable pea* 
santry. He knew that the unhappy tenantry were 
ground to powder by relentless landlords. He knew 
that far from being able to give the clergy their just 
dues, (alluding to the complaints of the insurgents 
against ty thes) they had not food or rahnent ibr them- 
selves;, the landlord grasped the whole, and sorry 
was he to add that not satisfied with the present ex- 
tortions, some landlords had been so base as to insti- 
gate the insurgents to rob the clergy of their tyihes, 
not in order to alleviate the distresses of the tenantry, 
but that they might add the clergy's share to the cruel 
rack rents already paid. It would require the utmost 
ability of parliament to ceme to the root of these 
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eyiU. The ^oor people of Munstor lived ip a more 
abject stdte of poverty than bunoan nature could be 
supposed able to bear; their miseries were intolerable. 
But the legislature could not stand by, and see them 
•take the redress into their own baeds.** 

Some strong circumstances respecting the wretched 
fanner in which the police was managed are dis- 
closed in this discussion, and fully prove an opinion 
which we have long held, that it is to this abominable 
management that a great part of the late mischief is 
to be attributed. " One circuuEistance,** the Attorney 
General said, " which had contributed to spread the 
commotions was the instrffideticy , and criminal neglect 
<)( magistrates ; that if they had done their duty the 
commotions would not have existed for a month.'* Mr. 
Curran said, ** that the supineness of the magistrates 
and the low state of the commissions of the peace 
throughout the kingdom ought to be rectified. A 
system of vile jobbing was one of the misfortunes of 
that country; it extended even to commissions of the 
peace. How elte could the report of the four and 
twenty commissions of the peace, sent down to the 
county of Clare m one post be accounted for? £ven 
the appointment of sherifi^ was notoriously in the 
bands of government; and through jobbing, sheri^ 
themselves could not be trusted : two sheriffs ran away 
last year with executions in their pockets^ and the late 
liigh sheritF of the county of Dublin had absconded.'* 

With respect to ihis bill, the patriou contended 
^at the laws in existence were perfectly sufficient for 
maintaining the peace of the country, wanting duly 
to be executed as they ought; and that the bill intro- 
duced by the ministers was unconstitutional and de- 
trimental to the liberties of the people. Mr. Flowden 
gives a full account of the debates, but no account of 
the leading provisions of the bill. 

The op|>rfe8sion sustained by the people from the 
exaction of tythes was brought forward by Mr. Grat- 
ia n, and occasioned several animated debates. Tu- 
multuous rencounters, and even battles between the 
protestants and catbdica in the oounty of Armagh, 
under the titles of Pecp-of-day-boyi, and Defenders, 
now began to attract attention. 

At this time the important question of the regency 
occurred. A very full account is given by Mr. Plov«r- 
4en o( the parliamentary proceedings both in England 
^and Ireland. The different, and somewhat alarming 
result of th^se proceedings is well known. While the 
parliament of England voted the Prince of Wales 
regent with very limited powers^ that of Ireland voted 
liim regent with unlimited powers. 

From this time to the period when the ideas sug- 
gested by the French revolution began to mingle with 
the old sentiments of the Irish, nothing of great im- 
portance occurs. The history of the rebellion pro- 
perly commences from this period ; and that together 
witli the history of the Union, we intend to leserve 
for the last part of our review. The importance of 
the subject, and tbe real value of the documents col- 
lected in this work, have appeared to us to deserve 
the pains we have taken to elucidate the train of events. 
And we frust our readers will find compensation for 
the space occupied by this performance in our Journal. 
(7*0 be concluded in our next J) , M* 



The HiHory of ike Reign of Oeorge HI. to tU Ter^ 
wination of the late IVar. To which is prefixed « 
View of' the progreurve Improfoement of England, in 
Frotperitif and Strength, to the Ac4:es$ion of Hi$ 
Majesty. % Robert Bissett, LL. D. Author of the 
** Life of Burke," 4 c* 4*^' ^ '^'*' ^^« ^^^ngnum 
and Rt'cs. 

When Sir Walter Raleigh had compleated the se- 
cond volume of his Universal History, while he was a 
prisoner in the Tower of London, a riot and murder 
took place just under his window, of every circum- 
stance of which he was an eye-witness ; immediately 
afterwards a fj*iend came to see him on whose veracity 
and accuracy of observation he could depend, and 
V who was also an eye-witness in the street of what had 
passed, who gave an account of it very different from 
what he himself had observed, on which he said, * if 
this is the case with what passes in our sight, what an 
accumulation of lies have I been arranging here!* 
and immediately threw the book into the fire. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that probably more 
falsehoods and misrepresentations were contained in 
the volume he burned, than in the volume he had 
published; but it does appear that the nearer events 
are to his own time, the less accurately has the His- 
torian been able to relate them; and if the history of 
very remote times is incorrect from a want of docu- 
ments, the history of our own times is equally so from 
a superabundance of them, with the disadvantage of 
these documents being often contradictory and always 
selected with partiality. Indeed the objects of history -• 
seem something analogous with those of vision ; when "^ 
too remote their boundaries are undefined and much ia 
left to be sopplied by the imagination ; when brought 
too near, particular parts press so closely on our ob- 
servation, that we are not able to take a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole. 

How far this remark affects the work before us wilt 
be seen bs we proceed in our review of it. Our first 
attention will be directed to the introduction, which 
comprehends, though in a short space, a sumtnary, 
but by no means imperfect, view of the progressive 
improvement of this country, from the earliest ac- 
counts of it to the commencement of the seven years 
war, during which his present Majesty ascended the 
throne. 

The annals of this country, till the foundation of 
the monarchy by Egbert, aflording little room for t^ie 
remarks of the historian> are but slightly noticed; 
but Dr. Bisset draws with a masterly hand the outline 
of the advantages which our navigation, and, in con- 
sequence, our commerce, deriv^, even under the 
earlier Saxon kings, from the necessity of meeting 
and repelling the predatory incursions of the Danes, ' 
and afterwards from the communication opened with 
the Continent by the accession of William the First; 
as well as the advantages which our constitution 
gained, (and which it still retains) from the amalga- 
mation of the feudal system introduced by the Nor- 
man Princes, with the general spirit of liberty which 
pervaded every part of the Saxon government, which 
was not quite extinguished under William and his 
Sons; and was again revived on tbe re-accession of 
the Saxoa dyoasty in tbe person of Henry II. 
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In taking^ view of our histoiy from this period to 
<he reign of Elizabeth, Dr. Bisset has shewn more 
clearly than many much more diffusive writers, the 
advanuges our commerce both external and internal 
derived from the necessity, imposed on us by our in- 
•olar situation, of turning our attention to maritime 
af}ajrs> and from the diffusion of wealth among all the 
orders of society, both from our foreign and our domes- 
tic wars ; for while by the latter, that race of opulent 
and turbulent noMes who at the same time oppressed 
the people, and insulted the prince, was either de- 
slroyed or greatly depressed, the expence incurred 
by the king and the nobility from the permanent ar- 
mies which were necessary to carry on the former, 
obliged the king to have recourse to other means of 
mpply than could be furnisiied by the feudal tenures, 
while the great feudal tenants were obliged to alienate 
part of their possessions to furnifch their proportion of 
tfcat extraordinary supply, as well as to enable theiv 
to perform the necessary personal service to which 
they were equally impelled by the feudal system, and 
the warlike spirit arising from it; and the expence of 
which was greatly increased by the length to which a 
campaign in a comparatively distant country must be 
protracted. 

The following character of the reign of Elizabeth, 
is too excellent to be abridged :— - 

" In her covemmeat, Elizabeth, like all the princes of 
the house of Tudor, was extremely absolute. A spim of 
liberty, however, bad begun to rise, which, thouffh fos- 
tered bv the wise and bendicial conduct of Klizabcih, was 
certainly not intended by her to be cherished. The in- 
dustry and enterprise which she encouraged and promoted, 
<^tiFbsed property among the commons j that property nou- 
lished imlejiendence, and joined with advancing reason and 
knowledge in disseminating a spirit of freedom. The go- 
vermnem, hov^cver, of the queen, though imperious, yet 
0enefally lenient, did not irritate this new spirit by particu- 
W aeu of oppressioa, tyranny, or cruelty. Her conduct, 
steadily and wisely directed to the interests of her people, 
leodered her extremely popular. Her manners, engaging 
and insinuating, increased the attachment of her people. 
From her character and situation, the greater number of her 
snbjects considered her welfare as identified with their own. 
The most strenuous votaries of liberty were the most ini- 
mical to popery, against the approaches of which they 
OMisidered Elizabeth as the strongest bulwark. From at- 
tachment to a sovereign in whom they experienced so many 
ttceQenetes, and also from awe of so very resolute and in- 
trepid a character, they yielded a submission to the autho- 
rity of Elizabeth, which' they by no means thought due to 
ili mandates of kingly power. 

" The literature whicii Elizabeth encouraged, tended 
also to promote the spirit of freedom. The writers of 
Greece and Rome, inculcating so strongly and impressively 
thie principles and sentiments of liberty, wi-re now very 
mtirally read among the higher and' tniddPmg ranks. 
Utniot, no longer fettered by priestly enactments, soared 
tWfe; and though not immediately directed to political 
discussioQ, yet by eniightening ariii' intigOTatnig men's- 
xniods, prepared them for just notions respecting their 
nghts^ and hold and manly conduct in ass^rdug their liber- 
ties. The reign of Elizabeth, though, lii;e her father**, ma- 
nifestly arbitrary, has in its ultluvite tendency and eilccts, 
ptoved favourable to freedom. Thus, in the various con- 
tdments-of inietnal prosperity and happiness, and in ebiima- 
tMa and importance amortg foreign powers, England never 
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glorious reign of Elizabeth. Considered as a ratlbnariicing^ 
placed in authority and entrusted with the government of 
mankind, examined according to the circumstances of her 
situation, the duties required, her discharge of tliose duties, 
and the result in the condition in which she found and 
LBFT her subjects, (the true criterion of a ndcr's ability or 
weakness as a sovereign,*) no prince that ever filled a 
throne surpassed Eliz*ibeth.!* 

This is the criterion by which the actions of princes- 
are to be tried at the bar of history, and every reader^ 
animated with sincere regard for the honour and inte* 
rest of his country, should turn with dis-;ust from 
those pages, which enervating the manly character of 
the historian, with the atFected sensibility of the novel* 
writer, pass over the splendid abilities and virtues oi 
the Queen, to dwell on the foibles of the woman, and 
bring forth with malignity and exaggeration, one act^ 
which whatever was its cause, its probable conse- 
quence was the saving this country and its religion, 
from another female reign of persecution. ^ 

From. the reign of Elizabeth to the revolution, the- 
progress of our commerce and our constitution is- 
traced with the same precision; bpt this being more- 
obvious to general observation, affords less opportu- 
nity for novelty of investigation. From that period, 
or rather from the death of king William to the ac- 
cession of the present King, where tlie enlarged bis-- 
tory commences, and which concludes this introduc- 
tory epitome, the strong effects of the prevalence' of 
what is commonly called the V\ big party, and the 
system of funding are- accurately and boldly deli- 
neated, as well as tlie increase of ministerial influ- 
ence, from the elevation of tlie House of Hanover^ 
The latter we give in the historian's own words : — 

^ It is certain, that ministerial influence in this reipi^ 
whether from the long continuance of parliament, or other 
'causes, became much 8;reater than at any former time.. 
Corruption had been carried to a considerable length by the* 
whiM, in the time of Queen Anne, on particular occasions :. 
but It was reserved for VValpole to establish it as a metho-' 
dical and regular engine of government ; and to bribe in a^ 
dextrous and ciraiitous manner, which might not only 
escape detection, but in some degree even impose on the re- 
ceiver, and which might make him suppose that to be the- 
reward of merit from his country, which was really die 
wages of service to a minister. Closely connected witln 
stock-jobbers, and other adventurers, in projects for the ac- 
^quisition of money, Walpole found, through loans -and si- 
milar government transactions, various opportunities of be-- 
Btowing indirect donatives. Nor was he sparing in direct 
presents. He appears to have been the first minister who- 
thoroughly understood the mode of mana^ns: parliaments,, 
and making law-givers willing' tools in the hands of the- 
court. He first completely succeeded in idenufying, ac- 
cording to the apprcnension of the majority, compliance 
with mthisters, and patriotism; oroosition to ministers, and- 
disafifection to the constitution. George's reign is an epoch- 
in parliamentary history, as, since that time, whether mi- 
nisters have been able or weak, wise or foolish, they have 
rarely failed to have the co-«»peration of parliament in their^ 
projects, whether useful or hurtful. The influence of the- 
crown was established on the most solid bisis by the whig . 
party, and the whig leader, Sir R6bert Walpole.** 

• T^is is the li|;ht in which the expanded mind of Hume con-- 
sidenr our illuitnoiis queen; disre«:ardtng such foibles; as though ' 
they might mark a part of her character, did not interfere with hrrr 
administration of atfiiirs, powCfful^ constant, and successful l^«»- 
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There is howeveir one dfcwmitancr which attended 
the accession of the House of Tlanover, which seems 
to have escaped the particular notice of all our histo- 
rians and political writers, but which is of all others 
the most essential to be strongly noticed in an abridge- 
ment of our general constitutional history, written 
professedly as an introduction to the particular history 
of the present reign, as the turbulence of popular 
faction which disturbed so violently and so dange- 
rously the early part of it, was chiefly, if not solely 
derived from it. 

The circumstance we tlljjde to is so striking, the 
effect of it on the actual form of our constitution so 
obvious, that it seems wonderful it should have 
escaped the marked notice of those who have written 
on the laws, the government, or the revolutions of 
Britain; since it is nothing less than the susi)ension 
of the kingly office for nearly half a century. This 
however must be imputed to the extreme difficulty of 
investigating so very delicate a subject by a contem- 
porary writer J an additional proof of the disadvantages 
that must attend the historian of his own tipaes. 

We by no means intend to enter into this investi- 
gation ourselves; it is still farther from oi/r intention 
to cast the smallest reflection on the two first Princes 
of the House of Hanover, who " bore tlieir faculties 
so meekly" as to be entitled to the grateful remem- 
l)rance of their subjects; but being totally unac- 
quainted with the character and manners of the people 
they governed ; having no partialities, no friendships, 
no>means of acquiring good or bad opinions of any of 
their subjects, no human wUdom could enable them to 
do otlierwise than they did, to place their sole confi- 
dence in that party which was chiefly instrumental in 
placing them on the throne ; and it became the busi- 
ness of that party to persuade them that every person 
cither in or out of parliament -who opposed their mea- 
sures, was an enemy to the monarch, and an adherent 
to the exiled family. 

The power of parliament however, and especially 
that of the House of Commons, was fully efficient, 
and as the existence of a minister entirely depended 
on having a majority there, no means were unem- 
ployed to gain that majority, while that maxim of our 
constitution which to ensure the inviolability of the 
person of our sovereign^ declares he can do no wrong, 
laying, by that means, all crim'mal responsibility on 
his ministers, was construed into placing him in the 
absolute state of an infant who could have no power 
or opinion of his own, and it was thence inferred, 
that any interference of the King in the choice of his 
ministers was unconstitutional. 

How strongly this opinion was rooted in the nunds 
of men at the beginning of the present reign, is ob- 
vious from the celebrated declaration of Mr. Pitt 
when he resigned, that he would not be responsible 
for measures which he was not permitted to guide. 
Of Mr. Pitt's transcendant abilities as a minister, 
there can be but one opinion, we siay say of him in 
the words of the poet ;— 

** Nil ortum tale, ail oritunim.** 
but such a declaration was openly reducing the King 
to a C3rpher, it was applying to him the word^ of 
Mustapha in Drydea's Tempest^ '^ You may be king, | 
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but 1 will be viceroy over you.*' Even the late Lord 
Orford, bred up in the school, nay in tbft bosom of 
this self-named whigisra, objected to this expression, 
as is mentioned in a note on the second chapter of the 
History which we shall cite here, though it does not 
properly come under this part of our Review. ** A 
little word escaped Mr. Pitt, which never entered into 
his former declarations ; nay nor into Cromwell's, nor 
Hugh Capet's, nor Julius Caesar's, nor any reformer's 
of ancient or modem times ; he has happened to say 
he will guide.** And yet by all the whig party of that 
time the language was contended for as constitutional. 
The full consequences of what we have just hinted 
must be left to the consideration of the future histo- 
rian ; but no writer can faithfully detail or fairly ac- 
count for several of the most considerable political 
events and opinions during great part of the present 
reigti, without bearing it in his mind. We shall here 
conclude our account of the Introduction in which 
we have been much more difliise in proportion to its 
bulk, than we can be on the work itself; of that, 
however, we shall neither present a slight nor a de* 
sultory view, but give it all the attention that it merits 
both from the weight of the subject and the manner 
in which it is executed. K. 

(To be cofitmued,) 

The llUtory and Antiquities of Plesh^, in the County 
of Essex, 4to. pp. 327. Nichols and Son» 

When we announce that this work is from the pen 
of Mr. Gough, we ofler our readers a pledge for its 
accuracy and fidelity beyond any commendation of 
our own. In addition to his former very important 
services in illustrating the antiquities of Great Britain, 
he now calls our attention to the history of Pleshy, 
in £ssex, once the seat of the high-constable of Eng- 
land, and the scene of many celebrated historical 
events. Mr. 6. observes that among the various 
monuments of antiquity which abound in these king- 
doms, few perhaps aflfbrd so much scope for fancy, as 
well as matter of history, as the venerable site of 
Pleshy Castle. The stupendous keep, amazing ditch, 
and magnificent bridge of one brick arch, must strike 
the most superficial spectator. But, on a closer in« 
spection, this spot will be found to furnish sonoe new 
lights for the illustration of oar national antiquities. 
We may perhaps here trace the progress of fortifica- 
tion among us from the Roman to the Norman times. 
Few places affiDrd more ample speculaUon to an 
English antiquary than this residence of our high* 
constables ot England for four centuries firom the 
conquest. 

After a topographical description of this spot, Mr. 
G. enquires into the history of^its illustrious tenants, 
until the time of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke ot 
Gloucester, the particulars of whose lif« occupy the 
principal part of this volume, and are interwoven 
with the history of the reign of Richard II. his 
nephew, whose character and conduct are presented 
in a new and probably true light from a varie^ of 
authorities to which preceding historians have not had 
recourse. As it is impossible to present our readers 
with any detached passage as a specimen of this work, 
we cau only say that in minntenesa .c^ research. 
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accuracy' and impartiality of judgmcot, we bave sel- 
dom met wilh an historical disquisition that deserves 
more to be relied upon. As the autlior had no hypo- 
thesis to support, his conclusions are such as are 
every. where justified by the premises, and such as 
may occur to any fair reasoner who has access to the 
same authorities. 

In. investigating the character of Gloucester and of 
Hichard IL Mr. G. lias made much use of Froissart's 
ctirouicle, an author " who omitted no opportunity 
of satisfying his cnriosit}', and whose impartiality has 
been proved beyond contradiction." In this view 
large extracts have been made from his history, which 
our author observes has been so disfigured in all the 
editions hitherto printed, that it was necessary to have 
recourse to a beautiful MS. copy of it in the Royal 
Library now in tlie British Museum in six volumes 
folio, which were probably part of the ancient library 
of the king of France in the Louvre tower, collected 
and augmented by John, Charles V. r.nd VI. and in 
142i, when the English made themselves masters of 
Paris, purchased for 1200 francs by the duke of Bed- 
ford, regent, to be carried into England. — ^These cir- 
cumstances will naturally create an impatience for the 
appearance of the promised translation of Froissart by 
Mr. Johnes of Hafod, whose late publication of St. 
Palaye's Memoirs is respectfully noticed by Mr. 
Crough. 

The Appendix to this interesting work consists of 
thirty articles of reference, copies of grants, statutes 
&c. &c. The graphic illustrations are a portrait of 
ThonaaSy Duke of Gloucester, engraved from a ma- 
nuscript in the Cottonian Library 5 several views of 
Pleshy castle and church, the bridge, &c. The arrest 
of the Duke of Gloucester by Richard II. and his 
xnarder at Calais, both from illuminations in Froissart . 
the monuments of the duke and duchess of Gloucester 
in Westminster-abbey 5 a curious view of the Tower 
of I^ndoo, and bridge, &c. All these are accurate 
and some beautiful.— Upon the whole, this work 
mast be considered as an important acquisition not 
only to the antiquary but to the historian, as it throws 
much light on a portion of our regal annals which has 
been greatly obscured by the negligence or partiality 
of former writers. It is only a matter of regret that 
we are obliged to dismiss works of this kind in terras 
of general commendation, but it yould be impossible 
to offer any specimen that would not far exceed the 
limitJ of our Journal, or prove too short to give an 
idea of the contents of a work, which must be read 
in connection and with an attention to its numerous 
references and authorities. K. 



John Gottlieb Walter's Plates of the Thoracic and Ab- 
dominal Nerres, reduced from the Original, as pub- 
Ushed bjf order of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin -, accompanied by Coloured Explanations, and 
a Description of the Par Vagum, Great Sympathetic 
and Phrenic Nerves, 

The vast advantages which must result both to the 
physiciaD and surgeon from an accurate knowledge of 
anatomy, do not require to be enumerated. Every 
reaSy learned and akilfia practitioner in medicine will 

^9U III. 
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readily own tliat without a complete acquaintance^ 
with the situation, the arrangement, and the pecuhar 
functions of the various component parts of the 
human body, the instrument of the surgeon is not 
only in danger of doing irreparable mischief, but the 
physician cannot prescribe, with any certainty of suc- 
cess, for complaints of which he does not understand 
the seat and origin. There is no part of the human 
system to which more immediate danger of fatal con- 
sequences arises from ignorance, than the nerves. 
These tender chords, which are conveyed through 
every part of the body, extending on every side their 
infinitely minute ramifications, till they vanish alto- 
gether from the human eye, seem to be designed by 
nature as the organs of sensation, and the channel 
by which life i& ditFused through animated beings. A 
wound in an essential nerve is often fatal not only to 
the particular member which it animates, but to the 
existence of the animal. 

To this very important subject of the nerves, the 
attention of anatomists has of late years been roost 
usefully directed. The labours of John Gottlieb 
Walter are already known and esteemed by the learned 
in this science. The results of his enquiries into the 
distribution of the Thoracic and Abdominal Nerves 
have been given to the world in a magnificent form by 
the Royal Academy of Sciences *of Berlin. The 
splendour of the plates however, has rendered the 
work too expensive to be fitted for general circulation. 
To remedy this inconvenience the present work ia 
undertaken; the plates are reduced in size, and 
brought within the ability of ordinary purchasers. 

The merit of the original adthor of these platea 
deserves every commendation. The situation of the 
nerves described in the human body, their origins, 
plexuses, ganglia, and other connections, are pointed 
out with a minuteness and accuracy hitherto une« 
quailed. The extreme intricacy and difficulty of tho 
subject heighten the merit of the execution ; and 
when we consider the importance of the particular 
nerves here treated x>f to the human constitution, wo 
shall iisel ourselves called upon to acknowledge with 
gratitude the utility of his labours. 

The reduced copy which is here presented to us 
deserves praise for the fidelity and neatness with 
which it is executed. The Par" Vagum, the Great 
Sympathetic nerve, and the Phrenic nerve, not having 
been described by Walter, a description of them it 
added in the present work ^ and it is but justice to 
say that for precision and perspicuity this addition 
does no discr^it to the descriptions which it accom* 
panies. C. 

The Salutary Effects of Vigour: exemplified in the 
Operation of the Nottingham Act, passed in the last 
Session of Parliament: Being a Sequel to Thoughts 
on the late General Election, as detnonstrative of the 
progress of Jacobinism^ By John Bowles^ Esq, 
14 pp. Bmngton. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Bowles means well % 
though tlie well-meaning of a man intoxicated with 
party principles we do not think of much value. But 
iRre differ from that hot fHf^f^^ inost widely,[^ 
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our opinion of the tendency of many things which he 
•ays and does ; of their tendency, not only with 
'regard to the interest of society in general, but with 
> regard to the interest of that cause for which be is so 
very zealous. Whenever a partisan surpasses the 
bounds of discretion, decency, and common-sense, 
he more injures the side he defends^ than that which 
he attacks. 

The object of this sequel, which begins with page 
137» to makfe it, in respect of pages nt least, a con- 
tinuation of the pamphlet mentioned in tho title- 
page, is very simple and obvious. The author had 
represented the last general elections for the county 
of Middlesex and the town of Nottingham as v^ry 
disorderly and disgraceful to the police of a civilized 
people ; and further as affording evidence of a 
jacobiuical spirit still existing in great strength in the 
country. An act was passed with regard to Notting- 
ham on account of these disorders, a vigorous act, 
according to Mr. Bowles, which has been productive 
of Sfi/uhity rft'ects. The Middlesex election is about 
to l>e brought before parliament. He recommends 
earnestly an adoption of some similar measure on this 
occasion. 

Thus far we have no objection whatever to the 
pamphlet. If the police of the county of Middlesex 
be imperfect, let it be amended by Ml means. It 
stands much in need of amendment in other parts of 
the empire, besides Nottingham and Middlesex. Let 
thp author then think of the state of it in Ireland ; 
and apply to that country his own luaxim, whioh he 
says *' should be engraven on the heart of every one 
who exercises the important functions' either of legis- 
lation or magistracy — ^That law, without the aid of a 
vigorous and efficient system of police, is a dead 
•letter, incapable of aSbrding protection and of re- 
pressing disorder; but that, with such assistance, 
this otherwise lifeless form beconaes at once the 
■guardian of peace and order— the powerful ally of 
religion and virtue, of loyalty and freedom — the great 
Trotectress and Benefactress of mankind. " We desire 
too, with every man who wishes well to freedom, and 
to the order of society, that effectual means could be 
adopted for preventing the infamous and disgusting 
scenes which are too often exhibited at ekctions 5 and 
which are much more frequently turned to the preju- 
dice of freedom, than to its advancement. Had Mr. 
Bowles pressed these objects upon the attention of the 
legislature, preparing to pass a new law, we should 
have thought him entitled to praise; had he even 
pressed the objects of which we did not approve, we 
should have only said that we differed from him in 
opinion ; and coarse language is a thing become too 
common to be greatly regarded. Great freedoms are 
often taken, in talking of the propriety or impropriety 
of a proposed law. 

But there is one point with regard to which the 
tnost mercenary and unprincipled of our daily prints 
have hitherto thought themselves bound to observe 
*ome kind of delicacy, %^e mean the administration 
•oi justice in the country j and to anticipate the sen- 
:ience of a court of law, to prejudge a decision, about 
ito be legally awarded, to attempt by violent decla- 
mation and injorkoos imputatioxii, to iuduence the 
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minds of the judges m a case lOTolviDg the life, for- 
tune, or reputation jof an tndividaaU or indiyidoals, 
is a violation of all justice and decorum which the 
grossest and meanest of our news-papers disclaim. 

" The circumstances attending the Middlesex clec- 
tion,'* says Mr. Bowles, applying to it epitheU which 
we shall at present forbear to repeat, " are about to 
be developed in Vi judicial manner." The dispute be- 
tween Mr. Mainwaring and Sir Francis Burdett, a 
dispute of very great consequence to these two gentle^ 
men, and to several others connected with them is to 
be examined, and decided by the ot)ly court of justice 
competent to the decision. It is surely of eqiwl im- 
portance in this case, as in any other, that the judges 
should come with minds perfectly pure, perfectly 
exempt from all previous bias, and ready to take their 
whole impression from the evidence legally set before 
them on the trial. What in the mean time is done 
by Mr. Bowles ? He comes before these judges, and 
before all the world, and with all the vehemence of 
language, pronounces condemnation on one of the 
parties 5 and as far as his influence goes makes the 
judges come to the examination of this cause witk 
mindft prejudiced in the highest possible degree : 

" It is impossible for any mind that is not absolutely caU 
lous, as well as depraved, to reflect, without horror, on the 
flagrant, accumnlated, and systematic perjury, which, ia 
the case of the Mill Voters, stamped the last MiddlctcJt 
election, and, if not punished, will sump the British na- 
tion with indelible infamy. Perjury, however covert, how*, 
ever concealed from the eye of man, is a direct and dariii||; 
outrage on the Majesty ^t Heaven. But in this instance ic 
was open and notorious; it was manifest to every individual 
of the immense multitude who were present at the horrid 
profanation ; it was too gross to admit even of any pretext 
of colour. It was denounced and protested against in the 
most solemn manner. It involved no fewer than 3,72 per- 
sons, who were suborrod, and, in spite of the reluctance 
which some of them manifested, encouraged and pwro^W 
upon to attest the Almighty to the truth of a most palbaWe 
lie. It was, under all these circumstances, ^lermitted and 
acceptwl by the returning officers ; and, as it constituted 
the whole majority of Sir F. B's, it was finallv and publicly 
sanctioned by those officers, when they declared that can- 
didate upon their oaths, to have, to the best of their judge- 
ment, the majority of legal votes!!! Whether a countrr 
which permits so gross, so daring an insult on the Sovereitt^ 
Ruler of Heaven and Earth, to go unpunished, can, with- 
out the utmost presumption, hope for the Divine aid atid 
protection in the hour of peril, is a question well deserving 
the considerauon of those before whom this shocking 
scene of impiety is about to be developed, in a judicid 
manner.** 

We are persuaded that to the far greater part ai 
our countrymen, and we are certain of the persons 
before whom the cause is to be tried, all commeat 
upon this passage, one of the most extraordinary pro- 
ductions of the press which hasyetcome m our way,, 
is needless. It is a common proverb, that all ex- 
tremes have a tendency to meet; and jacobinism 
and anti-jacobinistti> we have often thought, strongljr 
confirm that maxim. ^ 
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The Dtcamerom: or. Ten Days Enteriamment of BoC" 
caccio, translated from the Italian^ The second Edi- 
turn corrected and unproved. To which are prefixed, 
liemarks on the Life and Writings ofBoecacdot and 
an Adtartisements By the Author of Old Nick, Sfc. 
^vols, 1804. 

The additioDt and altorations which have been 
Miadfe ia tliis second edition of the translation of the 
Decameron, constitute it in a- considerable degree a 
new work, and call for some observations from the 
critic. . The very great repntation for wit and elegance 
wbidi till 9 work of Boccaccio has continued to pre- 
0orve during seTeral centuries, naturally excites a de- 
tire to see this admired genius appear in an English 
dreas, such 3& he has been universally considered 
by lua countrymen. To translate wit and elegance is 
however a very difficult task ; and the meaning of an 
author who is distinguished for these qualities may be 
given, without almost an atom of his original charac- 
ter being represented in the translation. The vivacity 
of Boccaccio is almost necessary to transfuse the spirit 
of the Dscaoieron into English. The translation be- 
fore tis ia attended with^many disadvantages, which 
conspire to render it a very imperfect copy of the eri- 
ginail, even without conveying any marked reflection 
on the inadequacy of the present Editor's abilities. 
Tho first edition of it, which was published in \7^\, 
coatained many |ramnaatical errors^ and several mis< 
sfyprehensions ot the meaning of the author. The 
language was besides pervaded by that obsolete and 
vngraoslul manner of expression, whioh still continued 
to adhere to inferior writers, for half a oentury after 
the Augustan age of Queen Anne 5 nor was it diffi- 
cult to discover that the work was a translation from 
a language differing in idiom and arrangement. The 
piesent Editor haa undertaken to correct these de- 
ftct% \ but in doing so, he informs us in his advertise • 
mmot, that be did not oonsider himself at liberty to 
make such mutations as his judgment would at all 
times have suggested to him. The translation as it is 
BOW ppssented to us, is therefore at best an old ward- 
robe o( the last century, made up anew and fitted to 
the pnseont mode. We do not question the industry^ 
or even the taste of the workman, but we must say 
that all his skill has not been able to reduce the shapes 
entirely to the new naode, not even to conceal the 
adfechiog and wrinkles of the former plaiting. 

That this is the best English translation of Boccaccio 
sfr pieseot in existence, we shall not dispute $ but 
certainly it does not yet present to us that picture of 
tbia agreeable autbor which we could wish to see 
eflened to oar countrymen. The licentiousness of the 
I^camefon in many instances justly merits condem- 
natioD \ and we should be satisfied to see several of 
the tales cfHirely omitted in a translation. We ques- 
tion however whether the general tenor of the Deca- 
SMton is ealculated to produce any real injury to mo- 
rality. It represents a state of manners so- entirely 
dffterent from those of the present day, that the licen- 
tioasness of the Florentines rather makes us learn 
with surprise what sentiments prevailed in the four- 
teenth century, than excites in our minds any conge- 
nial emotions. The libertinism of Fontaine, ap- 
pfoachiog much nearer the present state of manners^ 



is far more seducing than that of Boccaccio \ the 
masked libertinism of our modem sentimental plays 
and novels, is infinitely more dangerous than either* 
In a translation of the Decameron, executed with 
elegance and spirit, every grosser and more licentious 
sentiment might be omitt^, and the reader still be 
equally delighted with a sprightly display of- the 
manners of Florence in the fourteenth centiiry. 

The account.of the Life and Writings of Boccaccio, 
which is prefixed to the present edition, displays not 
a little research, and contains a considerable collection 
of facts extracted from various sources. This is all 
the merit which the modest Editor presumes to aspire 
to, and this merit we willingly allow him. We must 
however observe, that the specimen which he here 
gives of his style in original composition, does not 
point him out as- the person qualified to display Boc- 
caccio in a proper English dress. We copy the firsi 
sentence as a warning to young authors, who expect 
to become ^fine writers by turning a sentence and ac- 
cqmulatiog sounding words without a meaning : — 
" The human mind, in a cultivated state, is naturally 
prone, and fondly devoted to the study, and con- 
templation of the- mental efforts of man : and we in« 
cline to the attainment of every intelligence respect- 
ing the character and habits, and even the features 
and looks of men celebrated for their genius, with a 
fervency of desire, and an eagerness of inquiry, not 
mor^ consistent witli our relative situation, than 
worthy of the generous feelings and honourable am- 
bition of 9Quls» that love to admire, and dare to emu- 
late the proudest distinction of our nature." Soipe 
words altogether misapplied led us to suspect that the 
Editor was a foreigner. Mentioning certain works 
which some ascribe to Boccaccio, and others deny to 
belong to him, he says , *' they seem chimerical, and 
some of them certainly are so:" the idea which the 
authoc undoubtedly n^eant to convey is that "they 
seem apocryphal*** tt. 

saassesesasa 
The Picture j Verses written in London^ May 28, 1 803- 
Suggested by a magnificent Landscape of Rubens, in 
possession of Sir George Beaumont, by the Rev, 
W. Lisle Bowles. Caddl and Davies, 4^0. SP ftp* 
Amidst the swarm of clubbed Poets, who have 
buzzed about our ears, and stunned the public with 
their boise, we are glad to observe the productions 
of real genius. Mr. Bowles has long been deservedly 
placed in the first class of modem poets. The Muse 
of fire, yet of melancholy, who has hitherto inspired 
all his publications, breathes throughout the pre- 
sent didactic poem : to which is added considerable 
novelty in point of composition. The Poem is in 
blank verse, and its author has added a striking 
beauty, by introducing the following Song, which has 
the efi^ect of an air in an overture of music : 
" Listen to the Song 
, Of yonder Milk-Maid, as she brims her pail. 
Whilst in the yellow pasture, pensive near, 
The red cows ruminat<s— 

Leave the loud tumultuous throng. 
And listen, listen, listen * . 

^^ TotheM0k-Maid'».iii.p|eg^»^^QOg['g 
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SONG. 

'* Foreet me not, tho* forced to go 

Wide o'tT the roaring aea.j 
When the night-winds blow. 
And the Moon is high 
In the paly sky 
My Love I will think of thee. 
'* He ]ook*d in my eyes, for I could not speak : 
A tear he wiped frooi his dark brown cheelc. 
O then, my own true Sailor said. 
Though the roaring Sea 
Part my Love and me ; 
Yet if lack betide 
My bonny, bonny Bride, 
She shall be the young milk- maid/* 
O green are the rushes that flow'r in the bume. 
And 1 grieve for my Love, who may never return. 

The following passage will best enable our readers 
lip judge of the uncommon merit of this poem : 
«* Still let us ^re. 
And image ev*ry form of heart-feh joy 
Which Scenes like the^e bestow, that charm the sight. 
Yet sooth the spirit : all is quiet here. 
Yet cheerful as the green Sea, when it shines 
. In some still bay, shines in its loveliness 
Beneath the breeze that moves, and hardly moves 
The placid surface. 

, ** On the balustrade 
Of the old bridge, that o'er the moat is thrown. 
The Rsher, with his angle, leans intent. 
And turns from the brignt pomp of spreading plains 
To watch the nimble fry, that ^ancin^oft 
Beneath the grey arch snoot ! O happiest He, 
Who steals thro* Life untroubled as unseen 1 
The distant ci^, with it's crowded spires. 
That dimly shmes upon his view, awakes 
No thought, but that of Pleasure more composed. 
As the Winds whisper him to sounder sleep. 
He leans upon the raithful arm of Her 
For whom his youthful heart beat, fondly beat. 
When Life was new : time steals away, yet h«dth 
And exercise are his i and in these shades. 
Though sometimes he has monru'da proud World's wrong. 
He feels an Ikdependencx that all Cares 
Breasts with a carol of Content : he hears 
The green leaves of his old paternal Trees 
Make music, soothing, as tney stir : the Elm, 
And Poplar with its suvery trunk, that shade 
The green-sward of the bank before his porch. 
Are to him as companions — while he turns 
With more endearment to the living smile 
Of those his Infants, who, when he is dead. 
Shall hear the music of the self same trees 
Wavine, till years roll on, and their gray hairs 
Go to the dust in peace.** 

In a Qote to this Poem, we are informed that Sir 
George Beaumont has had it in contemplation to 
illustrate the picturesque character of Theocritus, 
from new translations by Messrs. Sotheby^ Rogrrs, 
Hffwley, W. Spencer, and Mi\ Bowles. " S. Q. 

Harry Clinton, A Tale for Youth. IQmo. 
This abridgement of the Fool<>f Quality, we learn 
from the Dedication, is executed \iy Miss Hays, a 
lady already known in the literary world. To the 
labours of the female sex, the youtfa of the present 
generation axe indebted for many valuable sources of 
'vitruction; aiid the exertions of Mrs. Barbauld^ 
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Mrs. Trimmer, and other women of talents, for thit 
laudable purpose, cannot be sufficiently applauded. U 
is here that female writers appear in their most useful 
and most amiable character, fostering early virtue, 
and infusing proper sentiments into the uninformed 
minds of the young. For such prai8&»wortby labours 
of some of our fair country-Women, we are in- 
dined in a great measure to pardon those of their 
sister authoresses, who have flooded the literary world 
with their torrents of sentiment and nonsense. 

The plan followed by Miss Hays, of adapting a novel 
of reputation for the perusal of youth, is worthy of 
imitation. There is scarcely a novel in our language, 
where the real manners of life are accurately .and 
elegantly described, which, either from its length, its 
intricate story, or its licentious descriptions, is not 
unfit to be put into the hands of youth not yet arrived 
at some maturity of judgement. Yet were these ob- 
stacles removed, what could be put into the hands of 
the inexperienced with more advantage, than such 
well- drawn pictures of life ? They would thus be en- 
abled to reap the fruits of experience without its con* 
comitant dangers. We are aware that many strong 
arguments have been advanced in favour of preferring 
real to fictitious histories for the instruction of youth; 
and were any real histories in existence, or likely to 
be in existence, which could afford to the ignorant 
compleal examples for their future conduct, we should 
not hesitate iu giving them a decided preference. Bat 
for such, we shall look in vain : for in political histo- 
ries, minute details of character are seldom to be ex- 
pected, and still more seldom found $ and our bio- 
graphies are all so much a recital of incidents, with- 
out causes or connection, that the few sign-posts they 
present are altogether insufficient to direct the inex- 
perienced traveller through the forest with which he 
is totally unacquainted. A conviction of this truth 
induced Xenophon, a philosopher who had examined 
and understood human nature, to write his Cyropedia^ 
that inestimable treasure of instruction for princes and 
statesmen. We may indeed affirm that all the histo- 
ries and biographies in the English language do not 
afford so many distinct and applicable examples for 
directing the conduct of early youth, as are to be 
found in Robinson Crusoe, and Sandford and Merton. 

The Fool of Quality, of which the little volume be- 
fore us is an abridgement, was professedly undertaken 
by its author, Mr. Brookes,* for the instruction of 
youth. The succeeding deprivation of reason, how- 
ever, which overtook this unhappy genius before he 
had concluded the second volume, caused him fre- 
quently to waver in his plan ; and the three last vo- 
lumes, which were written during lucid intervals, 
frequendy betray the wanderings of a distempered 
imagination. To retrench useless digressions, and in 
particular those long religious discussions which cer- 
tainly are often utterly incomprehensible to a childi 
are the avowed objects of the present abridgement. 
The judgement with which the retrenchments are 
generally made may receive tome approbation. The 
retention of the story of Hanunel Clement however 
deserves reprehension. To parents and instructors 
this episode is undoubtedly useful -, but for the pe- 
rusal of youth of the most tender years^ for whom the 
6 
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abridgement is avowedly intended, it is worse than 
nseless. It is a bad principle to inculcate on their 
opening minds, that parents may be capricious, cruel, 
and unjust. 

There is something in the general tenor of Mr. 
Brookes's narrative which we could have wished, for 
the benefit of youth, to see remedied in this abridge- 
ment. There is a sickly sort of sentiment, probably 
arising from his state ot mind, wMch pervades his 
work. The misfortunes of the wretched are indeed 
relieved j but they are relieved by means which sel- 
dom occur in real life. Many seem brought into a 
distress from which an effort of industry might have 
extricated them, merely to afford opportunities for 
exercising the beneficence of Mr. Fenton and his 
adopted son. Hesotirces to supply such beneficence 
are in the power of few j the impression therefore 
left on the mind of the youthful reader, who is not 
possessed of them, is a mournful regret that he does 
not possess the means of being a Harry Clinton. 
Such impressions are calculated to produce a dispi- 
rited languor, instead of arousing industry, and ex- 
citing an active emulation. It is the peculiar praise 
of toe works we mentioned above, Robinson Crusoe 
and Sandford and Merton, that they present examples 
of supplying the wants and relieving the distresses of 
others, by means within the reach of every one who 
has industry enough to exert himself. If Miss Hays 
^xrould undertake & useful task of forming the senti- 
ments and actions of Harry Clinton on this principle, 
'we should not fail to applaud her exertions, and re- 
coaapeoA her work to every parent and instructor. 
12. 

The Barons of FeUheim, a Romance. Translated/rom 

ike French of PigauU Lebrtm, $ vols. 1 2mo, Lane. 

This eccentric and interesting work maybe d«- 
oominated a MiUtart/ Novel, in which historical facts 
and characters are judiciously introduced, and im- 
pressed on the reader's mind : notwithstanding some 
few passages which have a savour of republican sen- 
dments and principles, we can recommend it to our 
jroimg soldiers of rank and fashion, as an antidote to 
Che many evils that surround them : and we assert, 
that no one will arise from its perusal without being 
gratified at the variety of incidents, and the con- 
siderable portion of novelty which it contains. 

The author does not *take off his wonted cap with 
bells, as Sterne would style it, until the death of the 
second Baron of FeUheim that is mentioned, Ferdinand 
the 15th. Previous to this the reader is amused, and 
aometimes distracted, at the manner in which two 
old German soldiers ride their respective hobby-horses \ 
the one a Baron, and the other an old Hussar who 
had been his quarter-master. The German character 
is admirably preserved, and forms a counter-part, 
withont being an imitation of English military 
fc^iet, as displayed in uncle Toby and Trim* The 
Gemian baron, and his old hussar, Brandt, keep up 
their ravels at a dilapidated castle in Lower Saxony, 
at a short distance from Lunehourg, supposed to have 
been built by the famous IVitikind, at the time of 
the invasion of Charlemagne : 

<* The repairs of the CasUe, and the payment the fiaion 
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had just made, had dreadfully diminished his finances. 
He was short of ready cash, nor had Brandt the slightest 
objection to it ; besides, so august a person as the Baron of 
FeUheim ought to cut a 6^re in his domains, to receive 
and entertain the barons, his neighbours ; and this was not 
to be done without money. Thus circumstanced, he 
resolved upon selling a few acres of wood, separated from 
his principal estate, but which he nevertheless regretted, 
because they abounded in wild boars and wolves all the 
year round \ and woodcocks in the season. In truth the 
Baron, lame, blind of an eye, and with only one arm, 
could not easily hunt ; yet a Baron, be he what he will, 
must always remember his form^ dignity : but the sight 
of six thousand florins, paid down, consoled him for the 
loss of his wood ; and he delivered them to Brandt, with 
strict orders to use them for the glory and necessities of his 
colonel. 

" Thus Brandt added the important functions of trea- 
surer, to the brilliant and numerous employments with 
which he had before been honoured. As he was a man of 
profound judgment, he soon discovered that he could not 
execute them all ; and one night, after they had retired to 
their beds, he advised the Baron, as he filled out his 
twentieth glass, to put his establishment upon a footing 
adequate to his birth and fortune •, but his harangue was 
vain, for the Baron had lost the power of attending, 
which, as soon as .Bra;it^ discovered, he emptied the last 

botde, and went to sleep. * My lord Baron* said 

Brandt when they awoke, • I have, at times, excellent 
ideas ; which are Tost when I do not communicate them 

inuncxliately. I was thinking last night ^ 'What?* 

* I am trying to recollect ! Oh ! now I have it, 

....you are possessed of six thousand florins per an- 
num, a magnificent Castle ; are as noble as all the chap- 
ters of Germany put together, and you live like a miser.** — 
— ' How so ?* — * Why, except you and 1, and a feir 
owls, not a creature is to be seen m this place. You ought 
to have parasites to flatter you, and hangers-on to eat you 
up ; for we two cannot possibly drink to the amount of six 
thousand florins a-year. I know your valiant atchievements 
by heart ; and whom can you in future entertain with them» 
but the nobility of the neiahbourhood ?' — * I have had 
some thoughts of that,* said the Baron. — * But how can 
you receive them, if you have no attendants? I am your 
butler, cook, caterer, valet de chambre, squire, huntsman, 
and treasurer. It is lamentable my lord, there is no style, 
no air in it, and a man like you, was made to he con- 
spicueus.*— -< You are right ; and from this moment, I 
appoint you ray major-domo ; chuse vour subordinates.* 

** Brandt rose, dressed, break&sted, and flew to the vil- 
lage. There he picked up an old house-keeper who had 
lived with the curate, whom he constituted cook^ two 
shepherds, whom he made huntsmen ; and four dogs, that 
he converted into a pack of hounds. The school- master 
who knew a I'vtUe church-music, was chosen to compose, 
the Baron*s harmonies ; the Vicar of the place was ap- 
pointed grand-almoner ; six brisk lads became his pages, 
and eight deserters formed his body-guard. * 

** l%is large establishment, at first alarmed the Baron ; 
but his iwfl;or-fltemo speedily dissipated his fears, by inform- 
ing him of the difl«rent emoluments destined for each. 
The cook was to have for wages the broken victuals and the 
usual surplus of the kitchen ; out of which she agreed to 
furnish yearly two fat pigs. The huntsmen were to have 
the game that was not eaten at the castle. The pack to live 
at the expence of the neighbouring flocks. Tne school- 
master to receive half a florin for every romance he should 
be required to sing. The ffraud-ahnoner a florin and a 
dinner every Sunday, for celebrating a short mass in thtt 
chapel of the casUe, and pronouncmg the funeral orations, 
of all the Barons of FeUheim : from Ferdinand the First 
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to Ferdinand the Fourteenth incliisive. The pages were 
allowed a new coat made of some old tapestry, which 
Brandt had discovered' in a closet, besides soup and bread, 
and what else they could pilfer out of the pantry. The 
body-guards were equipped as hussars, in some old re^- 
Bientals that were left when the Baron*s corps was dis- 
banded ; and enjoined to live as they could, but to conduct 
themselves civilly ; and, when they stole any poultry, to 
do it without making them cry out. In short, Brandt took 
up»n himself to. bring to reason such of the Baron's vassals 
as this arranr;enient might displease, and these conditions 
proposed and accepted, every one entered on his post." 

The Author occasionally introduces some pertinent 
and keen remarks on the prevailing literary follies of 
llie age ; and throughout displays a knowledge of cha- 
racter, and an attention to the minute bhades by 
which it is formed'. 

The Second Volume of this military Romance opens 
with the history of Tekeli, the celebrated Hungarian 
soldier and King ; who was born in 16*58, and mar- 
ried the Princess lino o: .ski, daughter of the Count de 
Serin, in 1()N:J. — After a life of anxiety, and sudden 
reverses of fortune, this distinguished warrior died at 
Constantinople on the 1 3th of September, 1705. 
The general outline of his history, at least the begin- 
fiing of it, is well preserved by onr author, and may 
serve to draw the attention of our couatrymen to the 
hitherto neglected history of Hungary. 

After this digression, the attention of the reader is 
directed to the coUrt of the celebrated Frederic, King 
of Prussia, with whom Charles, the young Baron of 
Felsheim lives as a page. Frederic's character is 
admirably supported, and some of his principal battles 
ire narrated with spirit. 

On his first arrival at Berlin the yonng soldier pre- 
pares to present himself before Frederic in all the cos- 
fume of a modern military beau. On going to the 
parade, he meets his father's friend. Count Fersen, 
one of the generals ; who examining tbe young Baron 
£i^om head to foot, exclaims in a cold and severe air — 
*' How many houJM hare you passed at your toilet ? — 
Go, and have that toupee, and those curls taken off, 
quit that loced habit, and come and join me on the 
jvaroc^e."— -The young man rductantly obeys; his finery 
is taken off, and Charles then waits at a distance from 
the line, until a corporal of the guards, witti the back 
of his hand nailed to his hat, his heels joined, chest 
open, and head erect, approached and asked Charles 

if he was not tbe person the General expected. 

The General shook him heartily by the hand, and Jed 
bim towards a groupe of officers, ia the midst of 
whom was- a man plainly dressed : ** Thepermn you 
see thcfe," ssid the Count, '* is the King you are going 
to sefXe : he has neither toupee, side curls, nor a laced 
coatr 

At three \h the morning, by appointment, he pre- 
sents himself at tlie palace :-^ 

" The officer of the guard, oontigrned Charles to the 
adjutant, who was walking to and fro expecting him: 
YffH are going to appear before Frederic, said the latter. 
And perhaps he will interrogate you : — have your recollect 
'iion about you ; and above all, let your answers be clear 
and concise. Poor little Charles knew not what to think of 
all this : Nothing that he saw or heard, bore the slightest 
iM(nulitudeto.iiia.|NBt habits* Ha ftlt the neiAsM^ of be- 
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coming a new nan, and fesigned himself to hit fate« 
Charles entered the king*8 Studv : the simplicity of hit 
dress, which seemed to say to the beholders, 'the ex-^ 
,temal appearance is something, when the individual ii 
•nothing ;* the fitcilitv with which he was approached, the 
piercing fire of his looks, and the high character fame had 
already published of this Prince, all conspired to penetrate 
the young man with wonder, and respect. He stood near 
the door, hardly daring to breathe, and hit heart beat with 
incredible force. The king had a large map of Silesia 
before him, teemed buried in lefiecttDD, and was making 
notes. 

'' At length, he turned towards the young page, and 
made him a sign to coma forward. ' How old are you V-^ 

* Fifteen and a half.'—' What do you know V — * \tn 
little. Sire.' — * No words ; what do you know ?'— * A littb 
of mathematics, drawing, geographv, history and music' 
— ' Let us see ; how do you take the surface of a circle ?* 
— * In malti|>lying the circumference by half the radius/— » 

* What it painting ?* — • The art of imitating objects by the 
means of light and shade.* — * Which is the first fortified 
town in Silesia on the tide of Brandenburg V — * Glogan.* 
-—The king was silent a moment, and reprded CharUs 
stedfastly, who embarrassed beyond exfucession, knew not 
whidh way to look. ' Raite your eyes and look at me.' 
Charles recovered himself a litUe. ' Can you draw a plan K 
— ' 1 never tried** — ' Can you copy one ?'^ — * Yet, Sire.'— 

* Can you ride on horseback ?' — * My mother would never 
permit me/ — ' Can you ride on horseback ?* — • No ; Sire/ 
— * Are you afraia of horses ?* — « I am afraid of no- 
thing/ — • This is the manner in which I like to have my 
questions answered : Adjutant, I place this young man 
amongst the pages of my chamber ; be shall not follow the 
lessons of the preceptor, but you will make him ride on 
horseback two hours every rooroiog, and as long in so 
afternoon. I wish him to 6e able to follow me in kss than 
a month. Go, and get him his uniform V 

The manner in which the young Baron of Felsbeini 
is afterwards led into dissipation, and plunged into 
the difficulties of a gambler, cannot fail of having a 
due influence on a young mind ^ this forms the be* 
ginning of the third volume* Charles in conaequenoe 
it sent by the King as a prisoner to the fortresa of 
Spandofw, a state prison about two miles from Berlin. 
Here he is followed by the faithful hussar^ Brandt, 
whose character, if it sometimes runs into caricatura^ 
is nevertheless bold, and original. The attachment 
of Charles to the fiur Baliide forms the denouement of 
the whole, which is wrought up with new, and un- 
common interest : tbe Hbertinism that leads to this» 
might we think have been sofPened or avoided, since, 
not to meotioQ any other consequence, it tends to 
lower the character of the hero : throughout the work 
there i^ too nrach of this French sprinkling -, still 
however, as a Military Romance 'these volotnos possess 
considerable merit, and must eventually be pn^ducttve 
of good, notwithstanding such defecta. 

PigauU Lebrun, from the year 1789 to 17J2, had 
been advantageously known as a comic writer, and 
bad written many plays for the Theatre de la R6pub« 
liqne, tbe Theatre de la Cite, tbe Theatre Feydeau, 
and the Odeon. Ever since the year 179i?, he baa 
been equally known as a writer of romances, the best 
of which, before his latest publications in thn line, 
was accounted his Enfant du Camtval, of which the 
Jirst edition appeared in I79V a^^^^^^^id in 179^# 
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157 RivaJite de la France et de T Anghterrej^ 
FOREIGN. 

Bioaiiii de la France et de VAnglenrre, or a History 
cf the RkaUhip between France and England, from 
ike. Comquest by JViUiam qf Normandy, in 106d, 
tUlthe Violation of the Treaty of Amiens by England, 
By C. Vienot Vaublaoc, Member of the Legislative 
Body, I vol. 8vo, 

Thi« work has-beoD written expressly for the parti- 
cuJar purpose of shewing, that in the whole course 
of this riTalship traced backward by the author 
through seven ages, the government of England has 
always employed perfidy, cunning, and insolence, 
to which the French have opposed only bra^'ery, 
loyalty, and moderation. On the part of France, all is 
greatness, generosity of soul, aad^delity ; on diat of 
England, meanness, baseness and Punic faith. One 
of fhe gravest of tiie French Journals has extolled 
this book to the skies, applying to it the quotation : 
Indocti discanty et ament meminisse periti. 

The ignorant are instructed, and the learned have their 
metnories refreshed. 

We however cannot find any other merit in the 
book than that of invention, of which a tolerable 
specimen is given, when the author gravely asserts 
that the French, with an equal force, have been uni- 
formly victorious at fwrj "Tattle, 1 shall have an 
fsteem for thee, thou hast more impudence than one 
cookl in reason expect.** In a history written with a 
particular design, one may look for a bold penersion 
of truth, but tbis Member of the Lfgislative Body with 
asiertioDS so absurd as to deserve nothing but ridicule, 
has displayed an ignorance of his mother tongue so 
gross, that even the warmest of his eulogists are 
ashamed of it, and forced to confess that the style and 
execution of the work is miserable, though according 
to them, the foundation is estimable stnd patriotic. D. 



Dissertation sur le Cholera Morbus. Par I. S. Sen- 
gensse, Doctcur en Medecine, Chirurgien' Major da 
Corps des Pompiers de Paris. Un vol. 8ro. 
This disease which consists of the evacuation both 
vpnards and downwards of bilious or bile'<:oloured 
matter, accompanied with spasm and excruciating 
pains in the bowels, is neither <x>mmon nor particu- 
lasly violent in our olimate, and still less so in coun- 
tries further to the nortlf, but it is very frequent and 
intense in southern climates, such as Italy, Greece, 
the islands of the Mediterranean, South America, Ice. 
la order therefore to give a complete account of this 
disease, that may be of essential benefit to the science 
of Medicine, its effects must be witnessed in the 
tonnuriea ^vhere it is foundto prevail in its utmost seve- 
rity. M. Sengensse has had this advantage ; his tra- 
tris in Turkey have given him an opportunity of being 
an e3;e-witoe9S to the effects of Cholera in all theii 
biensity. It is moreover necessary to consult the 
yorks of those authors who have practised medicine 
I ia the hot countries, and who have turned their at- 
lemion to this disease in particular. The ancients 
and tnoderos have furnished M. Sengensse with ma- 
l«nak in tiib icraect of which he has not neglected 
itt mtsA liiimei/ for (be ^^ompletioa ai bis wori^. 



"Disserintion sur Je Cholera Morbus^ &c. 1 5S 

Hippocrates, Galena Celsus, C«lius Aurellianus, Bon* 
tins, with a multitude of more modern observers have 
been cited, and prove that the author has dived into 
the very best sources.-i-It is further necessary that 
facts should be collected and arranged, opinions re- 
conciled, points of controversy discussed, and above 
all that no conduaion should be drawn except from 
experience and well attested results. This part of the 
work, without question the most difficult, is not 
therefore the less satisfactory. In observing with 
what diligence the author has treated the general 
history of the Cholera Morhux; with what sagacity 
he has explained its predisposing and accidental causes ; 
and with what perspicnity he has displayed its symp- 
toms and prognostics, one cannot help being sur* 
prised at the degree of interest he has given to matter 
that appeared so little capable of it. 

The same powers of discrimination have dictated 
the mode of treatment, upon which the moderr)9 
have difiered no less than the ancients. Tlie au- 
thor has reduced its principles to three general 
rules, according to the different aspects of tlie ma- 
lady. The first consists in facilitating the evacua- 
tions, the second in allaying the spa«m, and the 
third in supporting the vital powers. The work 
concludes with a diticussion of the point, wliat place 
the Cholfra Morbus ought to occupy in the system of 
Nosology, and the author seems to lean to the opinion 
that it ought to be ranged in the series of fiuxes. 
This dissertation is written with method. Tlie style 
is simple, but pure and precise, as ought always 
to ^e the case in a scientific work. The author 
mentions several curious facts, and among the rest 
that Diogenes the Cynic died of the cholaa morbus, 
occasioned by eating part of a buIlock*s foot, ill- 
dressed ; and Sydenham of the same disease, caused 
by a retropulsion of the gout. 11. 



E\jfOsition de la Doctrine Vhysionomiqve du Doctcur 
Gall, ou fiouvcllc Theorie du ceneau considerl conmie 
le iiifgc des-pacultts intellcciueHcs et morales. AParts, 
Anonyme. * 

This exposition of Doctor GalKs new theory of the 
brain considered as the seat of the intellectual and 
moral faculties is published in one volume octavo, 
with the motto '* telix qm potuit rtrum cognoscere 
causas. Virg. Philosophers have been puzzled in alt 
ages to explain the cause of the physical and moral 
differences that exist between difierent nations and 
even between individuals of the same nation. Some 
have attributed these diflerences to education, among 
whom appears to have been the late Dr. Johnson, 
and according to them every man is originally born 
with the same Capability of improvement. Others 
have modified this opinion and to the diflferenee of 
education have added that of climate, and some have 
even gone so far as to make the physical and moral 
faculties of man depend entirely on the climate, sa 
that the human faculties might be measured upon the 
globe by degrees of latitude. But Milton was born 
in England and Linnaeus in Sweden, Homer in 
Greece and Virgil in Italy. The modern physiologists 
with greater plausibility have ascribed* the.-te varieties 
ill 40 a ^PMl^iiiffKefMe 4a^)ie«rg«iisof each indivklual.^ 



If) 9 Nouveaux Prlndpes de GeologU, &c, 

lliii. Ijowcrer has been stretchod to an untenable 
Jfiigih by T.avnter and others who have deduced from 
it rule* to jndgu' of a person's secret thoui^hts and pro- 
pensities, by o'ohcrving the form of his body, and the 
colour and traits of his countenance. Other physio- 
Ic lists have referred all the distinctions between the 
iiitcllcctual and moral faculties of men to a particular 
organization of the fibres of the brain. Above all, 
this appears to be the opinion of Dr. Gall, for 
according to his theory, even the difference in the 
tigure of the skull in every individual is the elfect of 
the diifereiit organization of the brain. Every faculty 
be considers as having a distinct and separate place in 
the substance of the brain, and this being put in 
action by the organ peculiar to it, necessarily expands 
that organ, and its tension by frequent use produces a 
hollow in the internal part of the skull, next to which 
the organ is placed, and consequently a protuberance 
on the external part : so that an observer may, by the 
touch, learn the predominance of any particular 
organ and consequently of the moral habit or intel- 
lectual faculty connected with that organ. . The two 
phenomena which form the basis of this theory then 
are, that the tension of an organ augments that part of 
the brain where it is placed, and that traces of this 
are even left upon the skull. If these were facts, 
nothing could be more easily proved by an examina- 
tion of the organ in a fresh subject, corresponding to 
the propensity for which the person was remarkable 
when alive. But when we come to look for proof, 
we have nothing but that " Pangloss said u^ and cer- 
tainly he was a great philosopher^" / n. 
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animals by means of those which had been left upon 
dry ground by the retreat of the sea, which had been 
peopled a long time before (but how peopled is not 
said.) These by means of putrefaction, fermentation, 
and certain meteors became in their turn \'ery produc- 
tive } and from cinders caused by the heat, were de- 
rived minerals in all their varieties. But how was man 
produced ? The Inspector of bridges does not flatter 
our self-love. Farewell to our sweet illusions and to 
the OS hmnini sublime dedit ! ! The earth was formed 
of water, and man was naturally formed from Jiah, 
The first productions of the earth were deformed 
monsters, till by gradations man was produced, who 
in his turn, however, produced the race of the apes. 
The reason of man's superiority over these last is, 
that he conquered and exterminated the intermediate 
species who wished to dispute with him the empire of 
the earth, viz. the apes who approached nearer to 
humanity than the Ourang outangs. 

Such then is a specimen of this delicious morseU 
Those who wish for a farther regale, may apply to tho 
original work. It is hardly possible however not to 
remark how exactly the threat seems to be executed 
upon those who abandon the only guide that can con- 
duct them through the obscurity : " They shall be 
abandoned to the workings of a vain imagination.'* 

Lut tfNcxo PnblieatioM Jrom Jan. l6, to Feb, 1, 1804: 

Those marked thus (*) are intended to be Reviewed 

at greater length. 



Koirceaux Principes de Gcologie, Mineralogie, Geogra- 
phic, Physique, SfC, «S c. compares et opposh a ceux 
des Philosophes Anciens et Modernes jusqu*<i J. C. 
Delametherie, qui les a tons analyses dans sa Theorie 
de la Terre : avcc un abrege (Tune Geologic toute 
nouvelle: par P. Bertrand, Inspect eur-General des 
Ponts et Chauss^es, d Paris, chez V Auteur. 1 
•col. 8to. 

This work is deserving of notice rather for its sin- 
gularity than any intrinsic merit. One would almost 
be tempted to think that this Inspector-General of 
bridges and causeways had meant to satirize the absurd 
theories of his predecessors, did wc not know into 
how many extravagancies the love of hvpothesis leads 
the philosophers of the continent. The sum of the 
author's theory is shortly this. Having, as he himself 
observes, travelled in his public capacity over stones 
and xoater (we suppose bridges and causeways) for a 
long period of time, he thought of giving a theory 
of the earth, and adds that no one had ever more 
curiosity, more p«rseverance, or more opportunities 
for the examination of the principles of geology than 
himself. The result of all this is, that the original 
matter of the globe was water, which however existed 
in the form of ice till it was put in motion. This 
aqueous mass was put in motion by. some mechanical 
force, and tione will be at an end with us, when this 
mechanical force is exhausted. Natite calcarecmt 
earth was produced by the universal element of water. 
The globe then produced Yeg^tables and terrestrial 



HISTORY, BIOORAPMY, TRAVELS, kc. 

A Series of Letters, written from South America, by 
an English Gentleman, detained a Prisoner by the 
Spaniards in Paraguay, descriptive of the Country, 
Gk)vernment, and Manners of the Inhabitants* 
N^ I. Royal Svo. 2s. 6d. 

To be completed in Six Ntmibers,' published 
Monthly, adorned with Engravings, from Drawingi 
taken on the Spot. 

Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Darwin, from his settle- 
ment at Litchfield to his removal to Derby, with 
Anecdotes of his Friends, and Criticisms on hit 
Writings, By Anna Seward. 8to. (•) ?*• 

POLITICS. 

A Vindication of Mr. Pitt, for having moved the 

Previous Question on the Motion of Colonel Patten ; 
* with a View of that great Sutesman*s Conduct 

from that Period to the Present. Is. 6d. 

The cant phrases of the houses of parliament are very 
frequent in this pamphlet ; but with this exception it it 
rather well wriuen. Considerable ingenuity is employed 
to shew that Mr. Pitt acted coosistendy, honourably, and 
virtuously, when, on Colonel Patten's motion, he neither 
voted for the censure of ministers, nor against it ; but 
moved die previous question, after declaring, that though 
he did not altogether approve of the conduct of the minis- 
ters, he did not disapprove of it so much as to vote for the 
censare moved against them. 

In the parliamentary business which succeeded, Mr. 
Pitt, while he did not disapprove of the general plan of 
the ministers for the defence of the country, complained 
of want of expedition ; and in the arrangement of the 
supplies he found fiiult with nothing but a subordinate par- 
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ticular respecting the tax cm income ; and in the present 
session he has proposed the appointment of field-officers to 
the volunteers. In all these respects the author pours out 
the highest praises upon Mr. Pitt ; and indeed speaks of 
his character in general in the terms which were very 
common fire or six years ago. 

A kind of digression is introduced into the pamphlet, 
where Lord Hawkesbury, and Mr. Yorkc, the I^rd Chan- 
cellor, the Master of the Rolls, the Attorney-General, and 
the Solicitor-General, are particularly eulogized. 

A View of the Relative Situations of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Addington, previous to, and on the Night of 
Mr. Patten's Motion. By a Member of Parliament. 
cSvo. ss. 

This pamphlet contains an historical review of the con- 
duct of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington, during the period 
%%hen the former gentleman was in power, and the latter 
out of it. In this review the conduct of Mr. Pitt is held 
out in the beat point of view, and that of Mr. Addington 
is by consequence blamed. There is perhaps nothing said, 
either for the one, or against the other, which has not been 
$*iid before. The subjects are put, however, in a light, 
rather new; and the lan^age is better tlian the general 
standard of pam4)blet writmg. 

Thoughts on the Present State of Affairs, and the 
Prospect of Invasion. Addressed to the Volunteers 
«f the United Empire, and the People. By a Friend 
to his Country. . 1«. 6d, 

A Short Appeal to the Good Sense of the People of 
the United Kingdom, especially recommended to 
the attentive Perusal of their Representatives in 
Parliament — occasioned by reading " A Plain An- 
swer to the Misrepresentations and Calumnies con- 
tained in the Cursory Remarks of a Near Observer. 

This pamphlet is a sort of reply to the Plain Answer. 
It reviews some of the most important measures adopted 
daring the administration of Mr. Pitt, and condemns tnem 
in terms of severity, perhaps too little qualified. To the 
blunders of Mr. Pitt and his colleagues while in office, the 
heavy pressure of the taxes and the evils resulting from the 
late war are ascribed, and the inconveniencies of our pre- 
sent situation are also traced to the same source. The 
writer labours to exculpate Mr. Addington from the charges 
of incapacity and want of steadiness urged against him by 
the Pitt and Grenville parties. NWith this view he mentions 
the vast numbers who have enrolled themselves as volun- 
teers in the service of their country, which plainly shews, 
he observes, that the present administration possess the 
confidence of the nation. It must indeed be sufficiently 
clear to every one that the haughty and authoritative tone of 
the bte administration was not well calculated to conciliate 
popular favour, and perhaps it is from this circumstance 
tfut a great part of wnatever popularity is possessed by the 
present admmistration proceeds. The writer of this pamph- 
let, in describing his hearings, observes that he belongs 
neither to club nor party. Of this, however, he will find 
it difficult to convince his readers, for the violence with 
which he expresses either his praise or censure, bears the 
most impressive mark of party spirit. An outrageous de- 
fence of any party is worse than none, and rather injures 
than promotes the cause it is meant to serve, for the mind 
is instantly set on its guard, and the force of those obser- 
vations cKat ouiy perhaps be just are blunted. Such, with- 
out entering at all into the merits of the dispute between 
the contending parties, is the character of the Short Appeal. 
The stile 18 in general laboured and unpolished. 

VOL. lil. 
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A Delineation of the probable Mode of Operations of 
the French Armies for the Conquest of the British 
Empire with a Plan for the Arrangement of the 
British Armies to defeat that Project, &c. By T. 
Colpitis. S*. 

In this pamphlet the author first describes the means 
possessed oy our enemies for invading this country, the 
immense extent of their coast and prodigious command of 
troops. He then delineates their most probable plans of 
operation after they shall have landed. These plans, he 
concludes, with reason, will be bold, rapid, and uncommon,, 
corresponding to the character of the enemy by whom th<y 
are to be conceived and executed. The best means of de- 
feating the operations of the enemy are then pointed out, 
in the discussion of which, many observations are intro- 
duced, to which our field officers and commanders would 
do well to attend. We were particularly struck with \\\i 
remarks on our cavalry, which, he justly observes, though 
the finest in the world, would be almost entirely inefficiei.t 
against an army surrounded according to the practice of the 
French, with sharp-shooters. He proposes that thev> 
should be taught the use of the rifle, jind rendered to all 
intents and purposes motmted infantry. This would make 
them the most formidable description of troops that can be 
well imagined, for, when once a battalion was put to flight, 
the celerity of the movements of such cavalry would en- 
able them to annihilate it. The French troops are at pre- 
sent exercised upon this plau, and it is impossible not toT 
feel the utmost surprize that so many proofs of the supe- 
riority of the French tactics, have not as yet succeeded in 
eradicating our old prejudices on many points of military 
discipline. From the nature of the subject, it will be evi- 
dent that a great prt €jf our author's ideas in this publica- 
tion are conjectural, but his conjectures are founded up^ 
on reason and probability. His observations which at any 
time would be important, are peculiarly interesting and va- 
luable at the present crisis. 

Some Observations on the Propriety of effectually 
employing our present Military Foroe against 
France, and a few Cursory Remarks on the threat* 
ened Invasion. 1^. 6*^* 

Outlines of Rational Patriotism, and Plea for Loyalty. 
Addressed to Young Volunteers. By J. T. Hatfield, 

2*. 6V/. • 

Salutary Eflfects of Vigour; exemplified in the Ope- 
ration of the Nottingham Act, passed in the last 
Session of Parliament. By John Bowles, Esq. 6d. 
See page 145. 

THEOLOGY, 

Unity, the Bond of Peace and the Friend of Virtue ; 
or, the Consequences of Schism ; morally and poli- 
tically considered, tracing its Progress, and pointing 
out some of the Means to check it. Svo. (*) 7*. 

Considerations on the general Conditions of the Chris- 
tian Covenant 5 with a View to sorpe important ! 
Controversies. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. 3#. 

Primitive Truth and Order Vindicated from Modern ^ 
Misrepresentation : with a Defence of Episcopacy, ' 
particularly that of Scotland, against an Attack 
made on it by the late Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen, 
in his Lectures on Ecclesiastical History: ai:J*' 
concluding Address to the Episcopalians of Scot- , 
land. By the Right Reverend John Skinner, qi, 
Aberdeen, bvo. (*) Digitized by LnOO^I^e 
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ASeriaoQ preached od Tuesday, JanuaiyS, 18©4j 
at the Presentation of Colours, by the Countess of 
Harrington, as Representative of her Majesty, to 
the Queen's Royal Uegiment of Volunteers. Pub- 
lished at the Request of the Corps, and Dedicated, 
by Permission, to her Majesty. By the Rev. James 
Moore, LL.B. , 1*. 

The scope of this sermon is to shew the eflftoacy of 
prayer in ootaintng the divine favour upon our exertions at 
this critical period, and the necessity of being on our ^aid 
against the enemy. On f^erusing it, the most promment 
sensation excited in the mind, was that of ruqMize how it 
was possible on such an occasion, to treat the subject with 
ao much apathy. Peace be to its ashes ! I 

LAW. 

Jleports of Casel determined m the Tinoe of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. Vol. VII. Containing from 
Easter Terra to the Sittings of Trinity Term in- 
clusive, 4fi Geo. III. 1/. 3*. 

Observations on the Statute of the First of William 
and Mary, cap. 18. cotnmofily cal>ed the Toleration 
Act, and on the Statutes of the i.Olh of Geo. J II. 
cap. 44, intitled, " An Act for a further Relief of 
Protestant Ministers and School-masters. 2*. 

MEDICINE. 

Prjctical Advice in the Cure and Prevention of those 

^ peculiar Nervous Affections and Disorders of the 

Breast and Lungs, arising from poisonous Metals 

and Minerals, &c. &c. l6\ 6'(/. 

MKCIIANICS* 

A Supplenoent to a Tract, intitled, A Treatise <>n the 
Construction and Properties of Arches, poblished 
hi the YtBX 1801. By (George Atwood, Esq. F.Tt.S. 

K0V£lLS4 

Bfalvifja, by.Madartic G**^**, tranitoted from the 
Fretjch. By 'Mi«8 G«nDTog. ^4.to1s. l5mo. 14*. 
• As t>ie events of this novel are laid in Scotkind, and the 
cbaRictera are prineipally Scotch or 'English, we 'had at 'first 
some-donbtd of its being a translation. Theie is, hovi^ver, 
a euilicient proportion of ignorance 'of British manners and 
customs to remove that suspicion. As di composition it 
rantes for kip^ribrio Hhe late prodntftiotfs of either ^nation,- 
alxl is throu^out so ^(fwtiFfQHy 'inune^tlng 'thitt we hafve 
f(;W ^crupks in reeonimendtng it to that numefoos class 
whose Veadins is perhaps exclusively confined to nofds. 
The fable, without bein^ grossly improbable, has enough of 
the marvellous to engage their attention, and the narrative. 
is in general so eloquent as to keep it up' Without the aid of 
digressions. Jts chief exeellenee, however, is hi thccdr-, 
lect delineation 'of character. The chvraeieiv of Mrs. 
Burton, and of Mrs. Fennick 'maybear a cnknpmBon >wkh 
the best productions of nm'el-painters. Malvina, too, is; 
admirably Sketched and well preserved, while her excess of 
stMtsibility, and impatience of temper are judiciously con- 
trired to be the •source of her misftirtunes. The i^haracter 
of Edniond we do not so Aiuch approve. The authotessl 
has evidendv*bent the force ofhergenius to this • one poifit, 
to tecdncile his virtues and vices, and enos^ os to syvna- 
thize in his misfortunes. "But this we tnmk impossible: 
iHUc^ as we admire the skill by vvhich it h contnved, we 
siKiirbe alternately f^feased and disgusted with him, .he ^p- 
ppars Upon the whole to merit our contempt as a proftigate 
Wh^aiBO'eircUnistanees'can 'preYem *from indulging his 
MSiions. If, indeed, it shall be<th^ught that4vis*>mng«se- 
\ccfl by Mrs* Fenoick uamediately afier hii union with 
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Malvina, is hi^ly improbable^ which wc tie alnott in* 
clined to think is the case, his chaiBcter may be veirieved ; 
but as we are bound* even by laws of fiction, to judge 
from the evidence before os, we are compelkd to think 
him, in this affair, acung the part of a sorry scoundrel.— 
These objections, therefore, we have thrown out as hints 
for the consideration of our female readers, with whom 
Malvina will probably be a very popular work^— The tram- 
lation would have appeared to more advantage if in the 
scenes of dialogue, each speaker's share had oeen distin- 
guished by breaks, or inverted commas. For want of these 
necessary guides, some parts are confused, and others unin* 
tellieible. The language, in all other respects, does credit 
to Miss Gunning*s pen. 
The Pride of Ancestry— or. Who is She, 4 toll. 

l€tno. 164. 

The pride of ancestry will not be much hurt by a perusal 
of this novel, the particular object of which we are at a 
loss to eorijecture. The author has made so equal a distii- 
botion of virtues and Rulings among a very numerous 
^^oupe of chafaelers, as to leave her readers ec^ually inte- 
rested in the fate of all, or, to express our opinion more 
plainly, equally indifferent and unconcerned as to what be- 
comes either -of the heroine or any of her satellites. Tlierc 
is much merit in en^ging the passions on the side of an 
alKaccomplished heroine or hero, and perhaps there wtoM 
be merit also in leaving the reader penectly vndistttibed, 
and providing that his entertainment be •f ao insipid a kind 
as to affect neither head nor heart. 
The Rake and the Misanthrope* From the German 

of Augustus la Fontaine. 2 vok. 12mo, (*) 8i. 
Amasma^ or the American FoundltDgi 2 vols* 12mo. 

(*) 9*. 

LiG;ht and Shade, 4 vols. 12mo. \4s. 

The purpose of this novel appears to be to db^iata a fre- 
quent objection, that the characters most prominent in 
such coinbositions are all light, or all shade, 4lI1 good or all 
bad, all God or all devil ; and we think it has been accom- 
plished in a considerable measure. Iliere are no personages 
introduced here so outrageously virtuous as not to partake 
of the least degree of iiuman frailty, nor any «o ver>' bad 
as not to have some portion of humanity about them. At 
the same . time, we cannot altogether compliment the au- 
thor on the likenesses her pictures bear to nature. She 
ideals rather too much in fits, fevers, and extravagant pas* 
-stons ; and, in deviating from the accustomed Cfinstraction 
<of novels, she falls into a .mode that will not, we .appre* 
Ihend, be approved by those who are judoes of such com- 
{positions. The first volume contains uie history of a 
young lady apparently well calculated for the heroine, but 
she turns out to be only the nurse of a heroine born at the 
close of that volume. During the remaining three the 
rmrse becomes " a good old woman,** and the heroine is 
'marriageable and married. This is perhaps uncommon, 
but it isnotnew, and it requires the |)owers of a Fielding 
to render it interesting, and not improbable. Upon the 
whole however, the story and its appendages are cuculated 
to promote just sentiments and good morals, and where 
there -IS so much room for praise, we shall aotijuanel widi 
the lesser fiiults of order and anangement. 

MI9CELI.ANIE8. 

A Wreath for ihe Brow of Yoalh ; contamiDg in- 

straictive aiul Moral Tales. Oalcukted -to (form the 

. yotkthful'heartitotheipncticeof Tirme. Dedicated 

i{hy .Pentiis8ion).to flerttoydl^Higfanen'tbe 'Princess 

'Chavldtie of Wales. iv*. 

The'Ok^cet af the tsto whi^ eoB|pose idiis wotk, ob- 

eerves the au<iior,*ts*to4hew,'that'theirts~n» happiness but 

an the exercise of virtue and piety ^ that tkoeit ooibiDg 

* 4 
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but disappcMntmeDt and miser? in the practice of vice." 
All of them are well calculated to attain Uiis desirable ob- 
ject, as their tendency is to inculcate sentiments of unso- 
phisticated morality. These sentiments are conveyed in 



that flowing, simple style, that is most likely to attract the 
attention of vouthful minds. The type is exceedingly 
beautiful, and the embellishments executed with the ut- 
most deme of akiil and care, the author rightly judging, 
that as the impressions made on the minds of children are 
•enerally lasting, every thin^ presented to llieir early consi- 
deration ought to be perfect in its kind. The work is de- 
dicated by Koyal Permission to ihe Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, whose education is certainly an object of national 
importance. 

An Engraved Genealogical Table «f Hie French 
Language; in which (be ^HFerent Parts of Speech 
are shewn at one view, in their proper order, with 
their dependance on each other, so as to enable the 
learner to parse bis exercise in a very short time ; 
B/R. Jaigne, M.A. plain 4#. coloaied 4#. W. 
A Concise Treatise on the French Tongue, in which 
the general principles of that Langua^ are cWarly 
exposed, being an explanatbn of the above Table, 
for the use of schools as well as private families ; 
By &. iuigoe, MJ^. bound 2«. 6d, 

A General Table, shewing at one view, ,the tfull 
conjugation ot all French verbs, both regular and 
kn^ar, second edUioo. By R. Joigne, M.A. 
plain d«. coloured 3«. 6</. 
Address to the Public, from the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, instittHed in London, 1802. 
P&rt thd Second. Containing an account of the' 
Proceedings of the Society, from its Original In- 
stitution. 2«. 
The. business of this .Society is to disenvsr instances of 
met, aad to hrii^ them to pumshnent by legal4>r«secutiQn. 
An accoMPt is given of the discoveries made, and the pro- 
secutions carried on, under the following heads: ^1. Pro- 
froation of the Lord's day; ?. Blasphemous, licentious, 
and obscene books and prints; 3. Public houses; 4. illegal 
dances; 5. Brothels; 0. Lottery; 7- Pnvata theatres ; 8. 
Cmeky lo animals. 

Some vciy esiiaofdinaiy information is oomnraoicated 
.b this paisphkt, which intitles it to no liule atientiop. 
We inteod kereaCier to deliver our sentiments at jength 
concerning the nature of this association, and shall sup- 

Cthe observations we have to offer on the procttdings 
stated, till Chat time. 

GORRESPONl^NCB. 

LllCUM. 

Ma. Enrroa, 
There is a writer, of whom every body has heavd ; 
of whom the greater part of us, Who have pivteasions 
to any degree of classical learning, have read some- 
thing ; but on whom so much attention is not on the 
whole beitowed as -he appears ^ to flae to merit. The 
writer whom 1 speak of, is Lucian :— the purity of' 
whoiie knguage, and the .^etegaoee ef «iiie which! 
•ooae of his .j)r^uctions.dM^play, would -be suffi«icpt; 
to Kcoramend bim-ito the not^ of those, ,wbo jgoake 
Greek literature their study ; iodependeut of hb.ex- 
cecdiag .wit aod.hiunour ; the exaellenjce.of his^atire,^ 
Jjnd the^ood sente, .which isvety yihx^ ,q|wwtcrUe8 
.ws ohsenauons of . him^p jnuuuse. 
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There are few production! of hqmaa genius, in 
which the instructive and amusing are so much 
blended as in the writing! of Lucian. If we would 
obtain a knowledge of the . customs and manners of 
the age in which he lived ; or of the heathen my tho- 
l^y> and religious tenets of the ancients; where 
shall we find them more agreeably displayed to our 
view. If we would investigate the principles, which 
actuate the moral sentiments and conduct of noankind^ 
(and tbis study in a greater or less degree is interest- 
ing to lis all) where can we find a more able master 
than Lucian ; or where shall we look for portraits of 
human nature more faithful and illustrative than thoie 
which his writings contain ? — As a satirist, we must 
allow that he is not excelled even ]>y Horace, or Juve* 
nal amongst the ancients; or Voltaire, or Swift amongst 
the modems. His satire abounds with specimens of 
the most admirable wit and humour, and is exceUeoc 
in every other respect. It is levelled not so much fit 
the follies and vices prevalent in a particular period* 
or, (as it should appear) in particular individuals, as fit 
those, from which huooan nature is never altpgethi^r 
(rt^ ; hence we •may pronounce it to be of the moft 
liberal kind; and hence it is of that superior 
order, the force of which can be felt, equally after 
the lapse of many ages, as at the time which 
gave birth to it. To this we may add, (what some 
have I believe been inclined to dispute ; though I can 
scarcely conceive on what grounds^ that the writings 
of Lucian have on the whole a moral tendency ; — aiiid 
that the productions of our purest moriilists cannot 
conduce in a much greater degree towards settipg 
virtue aixl the more amiable qu^ities in a favourable 
light, and displaying the opposite qualitiea of hum^ 
nature in the coleun which they merit. 

These cij-cumstances alone, and even individual^, 
are sufiicient to render the productions of this writer 
highly inteiesting. ^ey are however interesting . 
likewise in anotner point oi view;— as having been 
the iGoundation of many of the most popular weeks of 
their kind, which the present aera of literature has to 
boast of. The satire, the wit, and humour, and 
general stile of Lucian*s compositions have been a 
constant object of imitation ; — ^and that, not only in^a 
general way ; but even the designs of some particular 
pieces have been closely copied by modem writers.; 
and xithers modelled after them. A very remark- 
able instance of 4his occurs in the JHabk iioUeux pf 
le ^ag€ ;-^the fable and general design of whi<;^ 
bear a resemblance to that of the ** ^^fttnt^^nHi* fi% 
does the atile and manner, which the author b|s 
adopted, to the general. stile of Lucian, tpo remark- 
able to be considered as purely accidental. As in the 
latter Mercunt undertakes to give to Charon an insight 
into ** *CWiSK>Wf'r« o T« CW, 9^ A Tpirrmfortt it tut^fMiffi 
ft avrm ;"-^'' .what is tiie nature of life ; ^oA what ,a{e 
the pursuits which men foUow in it ;** bo likewise yi 
the forcMr does Asmodcus uodevtake Xo do by hjs 
friend J^un^CUofiu. The parsonages .in both casfs 
ascend to a height, from whence (a power of viewing, 
a% well as hearing w|(atever passes, even through walls 
and roofs of buildinj^s, being acquired by supernatural 
means) they proceed to make their observations on what 
occurs below. The two pieces in question diife 
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principatly'ift ih!? fesp^ct. The ^^Kncovoo»TH offera a 

mofe enUrged and extensive view of human nature, 

and the stale of mankind, than the ditib/e hoitct/.r. 

The follies, iheerronrs, and the vanities of man, and 

the uncertainly of his lot, are equally the subject of 

boih : — but in the former these are considered in a 

more ;7eneral and ab>trart manner ; and are net so 

nnicli illustrated by particular examples as in the latter. 

I^ucian*s stile in the instance before us difters some- 

\\ hat Aon) that, v hich is usual with him ; — his satire 

is on the whole (though not uniformly) of a more 

serious and sober cast ; and has less of humour, 
' though it is not on that account less excellent, than 

in his otlier productions. Le Sage in his Dnil on J'uu 

.S//f/.A', (as the title has been happily translated) has 

clearly borrowed his design from that of the Ej7*tric.«rawjT*5; 

but he seems to have aimed at imitating rather the 

genial stile of Lucian,than that which he has adopted 

in this particular instance. 

The form of dialogue, in which observations may 

be inculcated in a manner more pleasing ; and with- 
out the stiftness and formality of a regular treatise ; 

and which is more favourable for the employment of 
' satire, or the drawing portraits of human nature, has 

been adopted from Xucian by many of our ablest 

modern writers. We might fill a pag« were we to 

enumerate the names of all those who have written 

dialogues on the plan which he has pursued ; but 

among the most remarkable of them we may notice 

the venerable Archbishop of Cambray, the author of 

Telemachus, whose dialogues of the dead, as well as 

those of i.ytfhton and .Sir.//, are evident, and indeed 
' professed imitations of Lucian. Not less so are the 

dialogues between the chimneys, annexed to the work 

which we have just noticed, the Dinble boitcut ; and 
• to these we may add the elegant, though but little 

read, Colloquia familiaria oi Kiasmus, 

The Axrfin^ la-rufM is one of those few of Lucian's 

productions, the particular satire and allusions of 

ivhich are at the present day in great measure difficult 
' to be comprehended. We may however manifestly 

discern in it the origin of the popular travels of 

Jxmuel Gvllker, and several other compositions, which 

modern writers have given us on a similar plan. 
The N(Kv«fAetfTitat may be considered as the founda- 
tion of Fielding's journey from this world to the next ; 

a work of little less spirit than the original : and 

lastly we may notice the " TifAvt ^^ ^«o-*irlpjro</' the 

fable of which has been transformed by the genius of 

Shakspeare into a tragedy, which if not the best, and 

most interesting, is certainly far firom being the most 

uninteresting of his dramatic writings. 

Much more might well be said on this subject -, it is 

not however my intention to enter into any further 

disquisition of it. If those few observations, which I 

have made, should liave any efiect in inducing my 

readers to pay naore attention to the writer to whom 

they relate, I shall consider my pains as having been 
far from thrown away, but as well bestowed io gaining 
something in the cause of literature. £. R. 

. 2 
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Explanation of a Passage in Peirontu^, hitkaio no$ 
understood by any Commentator, 

DOCTORIS IN-STITtJTIO. 

Scd sive armigerse rident Tritonidis arccs, 
Scu Lacedscnionio tellus habilata coloi^o, 
Sireinimque doinus, det primos versibiis annos, 
Maeoniiunque bibat felici pectore fontem. 
Mox et Socratico planus grege, mutet habenas 
Li her, et ingentis quatiat Demosthenis arma ; 
Iliuc Rouiana manus circumfluat, et mode Graio 
Exoneratd sono mutet suffusa saporem ; 
Interdym subducta foro det pogina cursum, 
Et fortuna sonct ccleri distincta meatu : 
Dent epulas, et bella truci mcmorata canorc, 
Grandiaque indomiti Ciceronis verba ininetur. 
His aniaium succinge bonis, sic flumine largo 
Plenus, Pierio defondes pectore verba. 

Petronii, cap. V. p. 22, ed. 4to. 

What has been said on this passage, which ought 
to be engraved in letters of gold in every school of th& 
kingdom, professing to teach classical learning, may 
be seen in the 4 to. edition of Petronius, by Peter 
Burman, in the year 17 09. 

The first six lines in which the poetry of Homer, 
the philosophy of Socrates, and the eloquence of 
Demosthenes are proposed as early objects of imita- 
tion, stand in need of little comment or illustration, ta 
make their meaning perfectly clear to any student in 
Latin verse. The 7 th and 8th are not so perspicuous* 
The critics read, 

. " oraque Graio 

Exomata sono" 

which is as hard to be understood as the text itself. 



The meaning of the lines, as they stand, is this, as I 
humbly conceive j after the Grecian let the Roman 
authors be read, and although they should want the 
full pronunciation (os rotundum of Horace) they may 
be ameliorated, and improved in taste by the flavor of 
the Greek. — *^ Mutet saporem sulfusa scilicet saporae 
Graeco.'* What follows has been still less understood: 

** Interdum subducta foro det pagina cursum, 

Et fortuna sonet ccleri distincta meatu.** 

The reasons are, that pagina has never been rightly 
interpreted, and Ibrtuoa is corrupt. When these 
words shall be corrected and explained, the true sense 
will probably appear. The commentators, one and 
all, have been driven to extremities to give a colour 
to the egregious nonsense that the text at present is 
made to Exhibit > but no meaning was to be had but 
by substituting cortina for fortuna, and then di^cincu 
became distincta, and deslricta> and so on, with 
* confusion worse confounded.' 

Now if one might be allowed a conjecture we 
should read, - 

" Et forte una sonet eck?ri discincta meatu." 
and construe it thus, ' sometimes let the active scene 
disengaged from the business of the Forum have its 
course J and sometimes let one scene («ionet) be heard, 
or represented without the quick movements.' The 
word pagina on the peculiar interpretation of which, 
the sense of the passage so much depends^ meana 
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Coraadia, as appears/from Petronius himself, cap. 80. 
p. 400: ^ ' 

•• Mox ubi ndendas inclusit pagina partes. 
Vera redit fades, dissimulata peril." 
Pagina is scena, see Ruffinus de metris quoted by 
Wouvereu, p. 400. Petronii. U then this be the 
case, cursus and celer meal us have a determined sense, 
and the first describes the comaedia motoria, and the 
second the comaedia staiaria, celeri distincta meatu, or 
discincta, which last we have in the prologue to the 
Self-tormeptor : 

•* Adeste aequo animo, date potestatem, mihi 
Suuriam agere ut Hccat per silentium." 
The rest is easy, if you place the last verse but two 
after the sixth, where it fairly belongs. S. 



Greek Manvscripts, 

^<A«vtfpivT»( MM Jio-TfTu^ i(^j| Xftfi^* noAA«« yu( gun kAhtoi, 
ytyt9n^$M ^flw»\' ouT4f a uvTo* o t^^ (pi\or§^ui fVifToA>jrsr 

Txum wn^it (ibrs • ruOrn Ui^/iXw) «n jtoAAaI fJtfU^mf 
ifrTi9 ^ tcymU r« yxirrm* xtn fjuii^ot^^ UiMV^i it^ 

Mr. Editor, 

The anecdote prefixed of Anacharsis the Scythian, 
•was copied from one of Mr. Clarke's manuscripts. 
The manuscript is called the Eclogue of Theodosius 
the Monk, and consists of a volume of miscellanies. 
The character is ancient, having neitlier the iota post- 
script, nor subscript. — ^The Beta is also always written 
like a (/«')as in the word $AUK}ct. The collection is 
chiefly theological. Professor Porson has given a 
caution to students to beware mistaking the united 
letters ( « ) for an alpha. In this manuscript the 
Decessity of bis caution is very strikingly exemplified. 
The word ""O^a^^ is written 'O^x^^p « and several other 
instances of the same nature appear in the work^ 
where a false legend would be of move consequence. 

The volume concludes with an epistle from Peter, 
patriarch of Antioch, xf^ rot ecfx^^imj-xorot ^utruii 7<f^ 

Some fairly written Greek in the Isle of Cos, 
lying in a grocefs shop j had been copied, as Mr. 
Clarke was informed, by the son of the grocer, then 
a student in the monastery of Patmos, from ancient 
manuscripts in the library there. This intelligence 
induced him to go to Patmos, after the conquest of 
Egypt in the year ia(>l. — A vaulted book room was 
&hewn him as the library, oy the monks. It con- 
tained above 100 volumes of GrecK manuscripts 
thrown together in great confusion ; the manuscripts 
luving been always discarded upon the introduction of 
printed books -, and. the shelves gradually cleared of 
them to make room for their successors. The Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the monastery attended — and 
they were so ignorant as to ^.L^w a printed copy of 
Idvy, and ask what language it contaiae^ They al- 
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lowed Mr. Clarke to bring from thence the Plato : a 
lexicon of St. Cyril ; and two volumes with the an- 
cient Greek njusical notes — namely the Iambics of 
Gregory Nazianzeuus and the Psalms of David. 

RUADEOUNDA. 



Gh\j6t of Banquo, 
Mr. Editor^ 
The dismission of this personage from the trai^edy 
of Macbeth, was first suggested by Lloyd in his Poem 
called the Actor, in these lines : 

" When chilling horrors shake the affrighted king. 
And guilt torments him with her scoq>ion sling. 
When keenest feelings at his bosom pull 
And Fancy telU him that the seat is full 
Whv need the Ghost usurp the monarch's place 
To frighten children with his mealy face } 
The kmg alone should form the phantom there 
And talk, and tremble at the vacant chair." 
He then goes on to censure the appearance of the 
ghosts of Jatfier and Pierre, to Belvideia, and in con- 
sequence of tliis, these ghosts were laid by Garrick, 
but the ghost of Banquo still kept his station till he 
was laid by the wand of the mighty magiciaa 
Kemble. 

Now though I have a due sense of the dramatic 
merits of Kemble, and allow that in some parts he is 
very great, I can no more compare his talents as an 
actor with those of Garrick, than 1 can those of 
Otway with Shakspeare as a Poet. 

The Ghosts in Venice Preserved, notwithstanding 
the original custom of the theatre, and the stage- 
direction in all the first editions of the play, are ob- 
viously the creation of Belvidera's frenzy, and, ta 
me, the Ghost of Banquo is as obviously intended by 
the Poet to be really a phantom that did appear to 
Macbeth alone, as the Ghost of Hair.let does in the 
closet sceue, though he is only seen and heard by his 
son. 

Before I bring any other proof, let me ask why, in a 
play which abounds with supernatural beings, and in 
whose Dramatis Personse we find ' Ilecate and three 
Witches,' ' the Ghost of Banquo and other Appa- 
ritions.' Poor Banquo should alone be oniitted, and 
only in this scene, for in another he does make his 
appearance and tolerably well accompanied 

But the context seems to prove beyond a doubt that 
the Poet actually meant that it should be the real ap- 
pearance of the Ghost, to haunt the festive hour of 
the bloody usurper, and not a phantom conjured up 
by his own guilty conscience; for the first observation 
that Macbelh makes is, that ' the table is lull,* that 
is, he saw there was no place reserved for him ; but 
did not distinguish the person who occupied that par- 
ticular seat, which is strongly confirmed by his answer 
to I,tfiux, 

Lenixv. ' There is a place reserved.' 
Ma.bitli. * Where ?* and on l^nox saying * Here 
my lord' and pointing to it, he first perceives the 
Ghost and betiays his agitation. 

Macbeth besides is not of a character to be frighted 
by false fire, and though sai jjuine in hope, he does 
not lose his recollection and presence of mind, when- 
haunted by visions of\ terror. When in the utoiost. 
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agony of mind just before the i^iurder of the King, 
his heated imagination pictures the " air dravirb dagger'* 
be is at the same time sensible that it is only the work 
of his imagination, and that in reality " there is no 
such thing." Therefore I think we may take Mac- 
beth*s own word foi" it^ that there was such a thing as 
the Ghost of Banquo, for when Lady Macbeth says 
of ^the Ghost, that ' it is the very painting of bis fear 
the air-drawn dagger* he is fully sensible of the 
difference, and says firmly, * If I stand here I saw 
him * If a part of Shakspeare's drama which was 
retained by that actor who was the best representer 
of Shakspeare*s character, and as much superior to 
himself in those characters, as he was to all competi- 
tion in most others, is to be omitted because some per- 
former thinks his eye betrays more terror when ' bent 
on vacancy/ Heaven knows what work may be made 
with the beauties of the bard of our idolatry, by the 
caprice of future players. 

As to the ' mealy face* and the trap-door, they 
might easily be avoided by the vacant seat of Mac- 
beth being placed near the Queen and against the 
^cene, where the form might appear and disappear in 
^hat faint kind of shade with which it appears with 
the eight other ghosts in the cavern scene. i 

I wonld therefore in future advise Mr. Kemfble to 
restore the Ghost of Banquo and confi^ie his power of 
laying spirits to those in Richard the Third, (as they 
are avowedly the representation of what ptoses in the 
dreams of the king,) with the dancing angels in 
Henry VIII. ,,,^^,^,,,^,^^^,,^ Y. 

KepUf to Detector. 
Mr. EditoK, 

In answer to a letter in your Journal of Jsmaary 
l6th in which a person, under the signature of. 
Drtector, is so deficient in candour as to pass 
judgment on the whole of a work, from the perusal 
of a few partial extracts, and Jbo assert that the author; 
'of Paris as it IVas, and as it Is, has ndt hesitated to 
mingle fiction with his narratives, I have to observe 
that Detector is in an error to suppose the story of 
Mr. B. and his fac-simile concubines to be taken 
^om an English novel. It was communicated to the 
author V a French gentleman, who affirmed that such 
a character had actually existed in Paris. The same 
person had communicated it to Mercier, who has like- 
wise.inserted it in his first Tableau de Paris, 

With respect to the suspicions of Detector, they 
can have little or no weight with the author in ques- 
'tion, in justice to whom, I must however declare^, 
that so far from his work being apocryphal, perhaps 
no production, at all similar, was ever less of that 
description. On the contrary, it is founded on origi- 
nal documents communicated by persons who, from 
their acknowledged superiority in their respective pro- 
fessions and employments, were best calculated to fur- 
nish the most authentic information. These docu- 
Inents I have seen in the hands of the publishers, jl 
who, for the same reason, can also vouch for the 
*truth of this assertion. .1 am. Sir, Tour's Ike. 
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On Basalts. 
The controversy that prevails among mineralogists 
relative to the origin of Basalts, whether aqueous or 
igneous, is well-known in the scientific world. The 
opinion of the volcanic origin of Basalts, or figurated 
trap, was the first received, and the reasons and ob« 
servatioos upon which it is founded are the best 
known. This opinion has long been adopted and 
perhaps often without sufficient grounds to support it. 
On no subject have the minds of philosophers been 
more exposed to the infiuence of delusion than in 
tracing the effecto of volcanoes. These treraettdous 
phenomena have even wrapped up the iaagiiiatioM 
of some of the ablest mineralogists to a d^ree 
scarcely credible, as appears from the instance of Mr. 
Made, a gentleman of extensive mineralogical know- 
ledge, and author of several treatises on vokaooes, of 
whom it is said that in travelling through Scodand, 
he exclaimed at the sight of every black stone he met 
with, that it was laoa. Though the contest relative to 
the origin of - Basalts, is still carried on with unabated 
vigour, it is not our intention here to recapitulate 
fully the reasons urged either on one side or the odier. 
It is sufficiently obvious however, that in the progress 
•f the mineralogical branch of Natural History, the 
arguments of the partisans of the aqueous origin of 
Basalts continually multiply in miraber, and increase 
in strength. A great number of stones have been 
distinguished by the name of Basdt, and Ibis has 
often occasioned much confusion and ttnceftainty ia 
the descriptions of difierent mineralogists respecting 
this fossil. But what is most comnoonly known as 
the perfisct Basalt, are those grand masses of Basaldo 
stone, which, for the most part, are divided into 
prismatic pillars. This prismatic form was long re* 
garded as the efiect of fitsion, and conseqvwnfly at a 
proof of the volcanic origin of Basalts. The reverse 
however, has been found to be the case. The great 
object of the supporters of the igneous origin of Bst* 
salts has been to identify this rock with compact Lavat 
to which it bears a strong resemMance in its outward 
form. But a regularity prevails in Basaltic pinars^ 
which is never found in Lava, and which, indeed^ 
it appears morally impossible should be found in 
those stones which have t>een produced from the sub* 
stances melted bv volcanic fire. The nature of this 
agent precludes all idea of regularity, and accordingly 
volcanic substances are constantly disposed in irregidar 
masses. Their form is, indeed, sometimes prismatic, 
but the prisms aro entirely difierent ham those of 
Basalts, which bear a close resemblance to the prisms 
found to belong to rocks formed under the water, 
such as the forphyry and steatitic rocks, mentioned by 
Werner. This further proves the fallacy of the 
notion that Basalts are lava which had fiowcxi into the 
sea, and had there tarken tfae^rismatic form. Obser- 
vation leads to a conclusion directly opposite, -for the 
Idva which has flowed into the sea from Mount Ve- 
suvius has assumed no prismatic division. Spahinsani 
I also examined with attention the lava of the island of 
Iscbia, which hard flowed into the sea, .bat discovered 
in thetn nothhig Hke *a pcismatse ^fonn* iM. Uubeit 
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flude Ihe laiM ^hmcw^tkn upoa 9 current of lava 
vliich flowed into the sea from a volcano io tbe Isle 
cf Boorbon. E&perieoce has ftbewn that water 
fritters lava to pieces rather than divides it into 
wisms. The notion of the agpeous production of 
wsalta appMrs evidently tohav^ originated from 
the diseovery of Basalts in ancient v^canoes now 
extioci, made byOuethardifl the year 1751. This 
discovery originated from comparing the fossils found 
in certain mount ains with those of Vesuvius, and Ba- 
tails were found amooig^t pouzzolana, pumice, tufas, 
and volcanic ashes. This circumstance must be sup- 
posed to have arisen from Basalts having existed in 
those mountains previous tp the breaking out of the 
volcaoees. Doctor Richardson observes that those 
Basalts which are found in places where volcaqoes 
certainly existed, as in Sicily and tbe neighbouring 
islands, and in Auvergne, &c. &c. must have been 
there iaiefore the volcanoes appeared. They have been^ 
adds he, surrounded with lava, and are rather the 
•oil proper for the formation of volcanoes, than a soil 
fbnned by those ageot«. That 4his is the fact is 
clearly proved by the circam2»tance of Basalts being 
foand lying upon, and sur rounded by, substances 
that oertait^y siever were discomposed by the action 
cf £re. The regularity of several Basaltic beds is 
^xuceover toti^y incompatible with the supposition 
that tbef could ever have been produced by volcanic 
agency. Another fact has puzzled the partisans of 
the igneods origin of Basalts, which is, that no pris- 
inatic Basalts are produced by any of tbe volcanoes 
fiow known. Th^ rest contented with the coofes- 
sioa that volcanoes have now lost the power of pro- 
4iuciog them, but from what cause this proceeds, 
they have not even attempted to explain. The t^aiural 
conclusion, however, muat strike every unprejudiced 
fORson, which obviously is, that Basait& never weiae, 
fModuced by volcanoes. Granite is said, by tbe sop- ' 
IKMters of Ibe volcanic production of Basalts, to .be 
ihe <«i^al alone from which they are formed, but 
horeafain they are unfortunate, as it has beeo.ascer- 
Jkaioed |]QrQb8effvatiqo,'tbat the beat qf VQlcaiK)es is 
net 00 intenae as tto melt subBtanoc« ^uch naoi^ 
lusible than Gmnide. But the chemioal analysis of 
Baaalta has ahewn that tbe substances of v^hich tbey 
are ceoqfMKed, are such as gQuerally belong to thoae 
stones -mhicb aie indubitably of aqueods -origin. 
Bergnwo and jCennedy were aware of this cironm- 
siance» end ibe juatness of 4heir ideas upon tbe sub- 
ject WM jconfirmed by JKLlaproth to whom acienoe is so 
aaach iodehled for his excellent analyses. He having 
analyied a pieoe of ;pri6maiic bwalt found the follow- 
ing substances, in the proportions marked below. 

Sifex 44.50 

Akunioe 1():75 

Iran Sin.gO 

MuiwticAaid 0.Q6 

tJoda «,ao 

Wmpt J2.i>9 

(hud« of Manganese. • . p.S 

lime 9.50 

^a^nosia ^.^ 

l^yntes -StSS 

With a MMdl preporiMo^ 'Carbon. 

Several of tbe same chemical propertiei are mso ■ 



found in tbe basaltf aiyd t^e jgninstetl of Werner. 
The basalts of Saxony examined and described with 
care and accuracy by Dapbisson appear under circum- 
stances that retider it impossible to ascribe their for- 
mation to volcanic fires. They cover in isol^ed beds 
the greater part of the sharp points of the higher 
grounds of that country. Whence could these pur- 
rents of lava come, supposing them for a moment to 
be lava } It cannot be supposed that each nfountain 
is a separate volcano, for in that case it must also be 
supposed that the lava rested upon the summit, pre- 
cisely where it would meet with the greatest degree of 
resistance, which never happens. Tbe basis of these 
beds of basalts would also present irregular and scat- 
tered rocks, whereas in fact the greatest regularity 
prevails in the beds of Aese mountains, though often 
formed into a multitude of galleries : the numerous 
ridges are connected and regular; no remarkable 
cavity is to be found in their interior, no trace of a 
crater on their tops. If we should suppose that these 
mountains have been overrun by a torrent of basaltic 
lava, the question immediately occurs, from whence 
could this lava have flowed in qnantilies so immense 
as to ill up the vallies and cover the mountains ? fru- 
it cannot be imagined that an ordinary current des- 
cending into the valley could have risen above the 
summits of the several mountains without having first 
filled up the plains. Besides Ihe currents of lava, Of 
whatever nature they may be, have a peculiar charac- 
ter which Is never^'found in basalts. Lava neither is 
nor oan be disposed in parallel beds, for the means by 
which they are produced and the mode of their for- 
mation must prove irresistible obstacles. Basalts on 
(he contrary are often disposed in parallel layers. The 
masses of lava of the same current, and especialfy those 
of several currents varv extremely in density and thick- . 
ness. Tbe basaltic beefs are on tbe contrary of an equal 
■density in each layer and often in a great number of 
layers. Tbe basalts of different countries and chiefly 
those of Saxony, are plaoed upon rocks where they 
are covered wilh substances of undoubted aqueous 
origin. These basalts may be often perceived uniting 
themselves so closely and gradually with such sub- 
stances, 4hat it is sometimes impossible to assign the 
limits where the basalts end, and the gruntcn, or 
waoken hegtns. These are in fact the observations of 
Werner and Daubisson on the basalts of Saxony ; 
and -Dolomieu has given a similar account of those of 
Ethiopia. Several other facts have been discovered 
which tend to prove that the prismatic basalts are of 
aqueous origin, ^uch as the regular beds of substances 
whioh have tiever been altered, placed under them ; 
the beds of carbonated lime inteq>osed between two 
layers of basalt, and crystals belonging to mineral 
substances extremely fusible dispersed through thia 
rock, without having undergone any material change. 
As- a vast variety of stones have received the name of 
basalts and «i it is often Mory di^cult to distinguish 
Ibe perfect f^om ibe imp^^<9ot, it is pot impossible 
th^t the dUpnie -may in fact .be only about viords. 
^py tf those atones described #s basalts msiy be 
r^ly af igneous origin, .and 4be whole cpntroversy 
ip^y:tlierelo(e i)ave fKisen from .confounding (h^sp 
wiAb.itie mlWt jMelu iidM|ie^(iCisiQ.iji.ttMdq^btedly 
aqueous. II. 
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MANNERS. 
Tie NahoK—K' III. 



quam fe memorem, virgo ! Virgil. 
How shall I name your talents, O ye fair! 

In my round of morning visits, a few days ago, I 
.chanced to call on a lady in the neighbourhood of 
Berkeley^square, who has indeed been a grandmother 
for two years, although she is careful that her looks 
do not betray the secret even to her most intimate ac- 
quaintance. On entering the parlour, I. was some- 
what surprized to observe her maidea sister, who 
usually 'runs up to me and receives me with great 
familiarity, drop a formal cyirtsey at a distance, and 
fisk me, with a foolish simper, how I did. I have 
seldom been much vexed at the little humours and 
caprices of the female character for the last twenty 
years ; indeed they appear in my eyes like the chang- 
ing colours and flashes of the Aurora Borealis, which 
form the chief attraction and beauty of that splendid 
meteor : but I am a batchelor. I should certainly 
not have carried the remembrance of miss Cornelia's 
behaviour on the present occasion, beyond the crossing 
of Piccadilly, had it not been recalled to mind by the 
following note, which was brought me the saiiie even- 
ing by the two-penny post : — 
"Sir, 

" I am conscious that you had just cause to be 
offended with my behaviour this morning ; but how 
could I avoid looking aukward, after you have told 
the thing so publicly ? It was a mere frolic my 
answering the advertisement: nor can I conceive how 
you should possibly come to find me out. My picture 
cannot have the least resemblance, as our pew stands 
in the darkest and most uncomfortable part of Bruns- 
wick chapel, and the painter could not possibly catch 
my features from a mere side view in the passages. 
We have now got a pew in Quebec Chapel, near the 
altar, where one might be seen by an artist to much 
t>etter advantage. If you are determined to shew my 
picture, it is pity yon did not delay having it taken 
till now, as one does not care to have one*8 face ex- 
posed in a mangled state to the world. If you should 
happen to call at our house to-morrow or Thursday 
about three, the hour when I am usually at home, I 
liope you will excuse a little attention to behaviour on 
my part ; for it is impossible that I can feel altogether 
<easy, although I know I am in the hands of a gentle- 
man. As I said, the reply to the advertisement was a 
mere frolic ; yet every article of age, fortune, &c. is 
perfectly correct. It was drawn up quite in haste, 
for 1 never apply to Mr. C. R. of Fleet-street. Who 
could have imagined ^01/ had any thoughts of marriage ? 
Your obedient Servant, 

Tuesday Morning. Cornelia. 

My fair readers will find no mystery in this note j 
unless such of them, as are not accustomed to read' 
the advertisements in the morning papers, may have 
some difficulty in comprehending one sentence. They 
must know that this Mr. C. R. who is here alluded to, 
is one of those benevolent gentlemen who ofifer their 
Mrvices^ by the public papers to eoamoured youths 



and love-sick virgins. He informs ns, by an adver- 
tisement in the Morning Herald, with. In Matrimtmy 
as a motto in large letters at the top, that in thie 
Epistolary Correspondences he oflfersto carry 00, " he 
presumes he could use a strain the best adapted to dis- 
play the feelings of the heart, iind obtain its object." 
This sentence is surely sufficient to prove he under- 
stands the materials he has to work upon ; and I 
therefore seriously recommend him to all my young 
friends of both sexes. I could fill several numbers 
with instances of the great success which has attended 
the exertions of this gentleman and some others of the 
same profession. Every one knows the story of the 
footman out of place, who lately persuaded a young 
heiress to elope with him from a fashionable boarding- 
school, by means of his pathetic and eloquent letters, 
which made her believe that he was one of the finert 
gentlemen and completest scholars in all London; 
although she discovered, on their return from Gretna- 
Green, that he could scarcely read the landlord-s 
bills. Poor Tom Addlehead, the great broker's soti 
of Cornhill, was not so fortunate as the footman in 
his matrimonial adventure ; for though he had under- 
stood from the lady's letters that he was eloping with a 
woman of high family dnd fortune, yet at the dinner 
which he gave to his young friends, a short time after 
his marriage, several of them were not a little sur- 
prized to discover in his wife, their old acquaintance 
the little black-eyed milliner ,ot Brooke-street. 

I could ^lention, by name and sirname, several 
others who have obtained their wives, and more who 
have carried off their mistresses, by the assistance of 
the literary gentleman above alluded to 5 but I shall 
defer giving this catalogue to the public, till such time 
as I perceive, by a repetition of the advertisements, 
that these gentlemen do ndt meet with the degree of 
encouragement which is so justly due to their merits. 

There is one omission which 1 would advise Mr. 
C. R. to supply in his future ♦advertisements. It is 
not fair to overlook his chief patrons, to whom in- 
deed he is principally indebted for the success of his 
endeavours. I mean those parents and guardians who 
do no not employ any gruflT, old-fashioned principles, 
or formal plans of study, to harden the feelings of the 
youthful heart against the moving strains of assisting 
literary gendemen. The education of our young 
ladies is conducted in a manner particularly worthy of 
commendation ; for the essentials, I mean those ac- 
complishments which any one would think of inquir- 
ing after, are carefully attended to ; while the heart 
and the understanding are left to nature, lo chance, to 
Mr. C. R, or to any one who chuses to concern him- 
self with such matters. 

I shall certainly take an opportunity of taxing Miss 
Cornelia with doing me extreme injustice, by her 
imaginations that I had no thoughts of matrimony, 
in an age when young ladies are so well fitted by their 
education to make excdlent wives. The improve- 
ments which have taken place in the education of the 
sex, during the last fifty years, are indeed worthy of 
admiration. To the piano-forte, at which our young 
ladies spend one full half of their hours of industry, 
I, and all other intended husbands, have particular 
obligations. I have for some time meditated a treatise 
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to shew how aflhiirably tliis instrument, as well as the 
liarp, lute, tanibourine, and other attendants of the 
music-room, are calculated to make a good nurse, a 
notable superintendant of the comforts of the table, 
and an expert manager of a family. It may indeed be 
questioned, by those who understand no better, whether 
a man, who understands nothing of music beyond a sim- 
ple song or air, will find his domestic comforts much 
increased, by a daily treat of the most approved intri- 
tacies cf Haydn and Paesiello. Sonie people even 
tfBnh 4hBt the odd domestic^ creature, imy friend Jack 
Homely, has at last begun to take nightly refuge in a 
<;offee- bouse, while his wife, who is a most excellent 
perfcmnev, is labouring to keep pace with the com- 
posers who furnish KeUy's Musical Saloon. 

There is nothing more laudable than the perseverance 
^nd resignation to which young ladies become accus- 
tomed from their musical studies ; for it is an accom- 
{lishment they all labour to acquire, )vhether th^ 
ave a taste and an ear for it or not. I know a young 
lady, who ^pent ^our or five hours a day a]t her piano- 
forte, for the first sixteen years of her life j aqd yet, 
dt tihe end of that period, d\d not know a sharp from 
a fiat, nor think it at all amiss to be a full octave out 
6f tune. 

There are indeed some husbands o^ iny acquaint- 
ance who are no enemies to music, and yet are silly 
enough to wish that so \eiy much of their wives* 
youth bad not been spent in the acquisition of this 
accomplishment. They seem to have found out, after 
fnarriage, that the conversation of a music-master is 
not the most refined or improving <$ and t^at no great 
fund of instruction is to be derived from a sonata or 
a waltz. There are husbands (although this has been 
doubted) who would love to eiyoy their leisure hours 
amidst the sweets of domestic conversation ^ and be 
delighted to see guests attracted and allured to prolong 
their stay, by the fascinating manners of their wives. 
But the expectation is unreasonable ; for how coul^ 
time to acquire the requisites for these hum-drum ex- 
hibitions be possibly spared from the acquisition 
of ta'cnts ? Besides, where would be the use of 
tucb things, while the card-table is ever at hand to fill 
up that strange blank, which natuie has left between 
the boors of dinner and repose ? 

I mast not pass over another boarding-school ac- 
^mplisbment, which is yet more meritorious than 
music, as it is still more confined to the individual, 
and attracts less of the notice and applause of others. 
I mean drawing, an accomplishment which I have 
obser\'ed particularly prevalent among, those city- 
nymphs, who have caught their fancy /or landscape- 
painting from the groves and water-fall at Vaiixhalli 
and bave formed their ideas of deep and winding 
valliei, from the curvatures of Bucklersbury and 
Rosemary-lane. The drawing-master however, pos- 
sesses much consideration in every boarding-school 5 
and generally occupies a large^ponion of the time of 
the young ladies, in a manner which they certainly 
find extremely profitable in after-life, although, so 
diurlish or envious are the male sex, that I have heard 
vtry few husbands particularly loud in praise of their 
Wives' talent in that way. Mrs. Tinto, who excels in 
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oil-colours, finds however her favourite pursuit vastly 
useful in relieving her from many family canes and in- 
conveniencies 5 for her husband, who abhors the 
smell of oil, never ventures to approach her painting- 
closet $ and the tiresome things her children, who 
might destroy her conceptions, and perhapft tamper 
with the brushes, are carefully excluded from that 
sanctuary. / 

I have heard some grave persons afifirm tliat what 
with music, drawing, dancing, and other boarding*^ 
school improvements, our young women know litUe 
more of books and useful accomplishments, than the 
fair damsels of Kam^cbatka. This however is very 
unjust} for I know several young ladies, whp are great 
readers, and Mr. Hookham^ I dare say, could inform 
me of many more. Their taste in reading, being left 
entirely to themselves, gives thero ap opportunity of 
exercising their discretion ^ and as a proof that they 
make a considerate choice, I have observed that their 
taste seldom alters in after-life. I happened to see a 
proof of this a few days ago> on calling at my friend 
buzzard's. On entering the parlour, I found the old 
lady his wife, placed in one corner of the sopba» with 
a flood of tears trickling down the mazy furrows of 
her cheeks j while her pretty black-eyed daughter lay 
in the opposite corner, covering her face with her 
handkerchief, and sobbing aloud. I began to be 
alarmed, imagining that some prions misfortune had 
befallen the family. I was however spon undeceived 
by the old lady, who pointed to a dog's-eared volume* 
which had just been dropped on th^ sopha,^ and from 
which on openii^g it, I discovered that my fair friends 
had been bewailing the hero of a newly translated 
German novel. 

There is one ^sei^tial article in the education of tMir 
young ladies, whiph i cannot, without much \yrath, bear 
any person find fault with > for I consider the defend 
of it as a common caus^ with ^Wold J^akoba^ It ba^.long 
been an observation that no prudent mother o^iits to 
teach her daughter to choose a husband for those solid 
qualities which will not be altogether lost to her, after 
time and even death have interfered with hqr happiness. 
In our age these lessons are very considerably improved 
upon ; for a young woman is now taught to be active, 
and look out for these blessings, wherever they are to 
be found, instead of unreasonably waiting till they 
should drop into her lap. I was delighted, during th^ 
last spring season at Bath, to observe the industry of 
a young creature, who had determined to dispose, of a 
very pretty person, and ten thousand pounds, to the 
best advantage, That Aothing of real importance 
might escape her, ,she contrived to attract ctvery new 
face that entered the room^ Jnto her circle. If she 
found upon enquiry that any new-comer was worth 
looking after, she laid violent bands upon his heart 
without delay; and held him fast til) she could 
examine properly into the sqlidity of his qualifica* 
tions. The poor thing was indeed rather unfortunate 
that Season in ppite of all her precautions j for out of 
three and twenty, that she allowed to think themT 
selves upon a good footing w^th her, she was oblig? 
ed, on further discoveries irt>< the state of their 

1 rent-roll, to throw the whole off to aivery respectable 
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distance. Among these were four, whom public re- 
port had exalted into a general, an expectant bishop> 
and two nabobs with vast fortunes newly arrived 
from the East ; but upon a more minute enquiry 
the*e gentlemen unfortunately turned out to be no 
other than a subaltern of the guards, a Shropshire 
curate, a junior writer returned from Madrass for the 
benefit of his health, and the Nabob of SpriHg Gardens 
whom every bodv knows. 

Tlie art ot hunting g(K)d matches, is certainly a 
very great improvement in female education, as it 
calls the j^awers of the sex into activily, and frees them 
from ;v^ infinite numl>er of uneasinesses and embar- 
rassments which attended their former hesitating and 
blushing tinv'Jity. There is now something bold and 
spirited in the confident looks and assured air of our 
young ladies ; and a little cherub now feels no appre- 
heasion in attracting a circle round her in tlie middle 
of a drawing room, and parrying the half-dozen re- 
marks of as many W* m'h grnffemen as can approach 
her. There is one circumstance indeed to which, 
as an intended husband, I am not quite reconciled : 
Although a young- lady keeps her eye steadily fixed on 
the main chance, yet she is in nowise debarred from 
lending her ear to etery one who has got a fine thing 
to say to her ; and this innocent freedom is in no de- 
gree curtailed after marriage. The consequence of 
which is that the person who supplies her with a 
sirname and a fortune, is looked upon as a necessary 
appendage to the household ; while every thing de- 
lightful and flattering is expeded from the lips of 
these agreeable fellows who single her out as the object 
of their attentions. 

I had intended to prove, beyond all dispute, the 
excellence of our present plans of female education, 
by disclosing those very ingenious devices forspending 
a forenoon and an evening, whicb form the particu- 
lar study of every lady of taste or fashion j but as I 
am afraid the praises 1 have already lavished on the 
•ex may spread a report among my friends that I am 
ikctually on the eve of marriage, I must reserve these 
topics to a future opportunity. 

I know the ladies whom every body, and those 
^hom nobody knows will be apt -to dispute which of 
them is most properly entitled to the praises I have 
bestowed. To prevent any quarrrel, I must obsen*e 
that huniaD Society resembles the atmosphere which 
surrounds us. That portion of the air which imme- 
diately touches the surface of the earth, is often too 
impure and gross for supporting animal life in health 
and vigour. As you ascend, it gradually becomes 
more pure, more pleasant, and more capable of giv- 
ing dasticity to the spirits, and energy to the bodily 
powers. Beyond a certam elevation, however, the 
vital^ qualities of the atmospl)ere diminish ; it becomes 
thin and incapable of affording the means of respira- 
tion. Even so it is with Society. The better princi- 
ples and finer faculties of the hunian m'md are unable 
10 exert themselves amidst that coarse and corrupted 
class which occupies the lowest plaee of a community} 
nor are they able to find the means of supporting their 
existence amidst that dissipated, languid, and enerva- 
ted race whfch are stationed at the other extreme. 
It is m the middle class that the energy^ and digQlljr> 
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and marked features of tlie hutnaii character are 
found ; and as it is from this class that I have 
selected the accomplishments which distingjiish the 
young females of our age, one may from thence guess 
at the qualifications of the higher and the lower. 

P OLITICS . 

Change of Ministers, 

WHEN complaints are so general of the weakness 
and incapacity of the present administration, the 
question has l>een frequently asked, how happens it 
that they retain their situations with so little trouble > 
Of the persons who either speak or write concerning 
public ajfairs, the number is very small indeed, who 
ventCire to ascribe <great abilities to his Majesty's 
present ministers. There is not perhaps an individual 
in the nation who does^not look upon various other 
public characters as greatly surpassing the members of 
the present administration in capacity. It cannot be- 
disguised, even by those whose fortune is connected^ 
with the power of the present ministers, that they are 
looked upon by a great part of the people as men of 
of very ordinary talents ; while men believed to pos- 
sess the most eminent endowments stand competitors 
for their places. 

Along with this general sentiment it is the universal 
conviction that Great Britain at this moment more 
needs an able conductor than at any other period 
during a great portion of her history. At no period 
was the situation of Great Britain more critical thaa 
at present it is represented to be, chiefly by the minis- 
ters therrrselves. Our dangers dm talked of as un- 
exampled. A nation whose power is extended so far 
as to render her an object of terror to all Europe, who 
has intimidated or reconciled all her other enemies, has 
concentrated her whole force against us, and threat- 
ens us with complete destruction. The energies of 
this natron have been called forth to meet this danger 
in a manner unprecedented, the people have been sum- 
moned in a mass to prepare to shed their blood, and 
expend their treasure, in defence of every thing dear 
to them J and have obeyed the summons with a zeal, 
a spirit, and an alacrity, which place their patriotism 
on a level with that of the most celebrated people who 
ever existed. 

In this state of things, when every man throughout 
the nation manifests such a disposition to make sacri- 
fices and efibrts, it is asked again, and again, and by 
erery description of persons, what is the reason that 
corresponding eflforts are not made at the fountain- 
head? When the best energies of the nation are 
called for' and produced to answer all the subordi- 
nate denxands of the great occasion, why are the best 
energies of the nation not employed in the first, and 
great department, in maturing the counsels, and 
perfecting the plans ? If things are not right lire, it 
is to little purpose that the most extraordinary means 
of great atchievements are provided elsewhere. Why 
then are not arrangements made to give some kind of 
satisfaction in this respect ? When, it has t>een said,. 
at what preceding period of aur history would the 
country have submitted to be governed by a race ot 
mei>^ in the opinion of tb^ wbule Qatioxi> subaltern ia 
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tverj d[nality of intellect, when the greatest charao 
tcrg, ot whom a choice might be made, were before 
the public. Were the nation in that state of tran- 
quillity in which little detriment to its interests were to 
he apprehended from a feeble administration, still it 
were a disgrace to its spirit and its taste, to let persons 
^f mean qualities ingross the management of its 
tigh affairs. What becomes of the grateful feelings 
of national snperiority, in the most flattering of all 
respects, that of intellectual qualities, when the 
men most in the eyes of foreigners, the men with 
whom eminent foreign characters are most called upon 
to measure their strength, appear worthy of a very 
limited kind of respect to every mortal that hears 
<hem speak, or observes them act ? Not to mention 
(he national misfortune which accrues from discou- 
raging the acquirement of great political endowments, 
when the meanest are allowed to run away with the 
•prize, gratification of national vanity, should) it is every 
day repeated, make the people anxious to see men 
great at the helm of aiFairs. A parish is vain of a 
curate of more than ordinary capacity j and feels humb- 
led if a blockhead is put in his place. 

When, however, to these considerations it is added 
l!hat this is perhaps the most exigent moment in the 
history of our country, a moment requiring the most 
-calm and penetrating wisdom, the direction of a 
min4 capable of beipg hurried away neither by 
jegard for popular opinion nor by hatred of it, a 
miixl thoroughly acquainted with the dangers which 
beset the country, both from the situation of its eue- 
niies and of its own internal circumstances -, a mind 
capable of looking into futurity in a state of things 
greatly unlike to any which has preceded it ; a mind 
equally fit formanly resistance, and gentle conciliation; 
a mind thoroughly acquainted with the true spirit of 
the times ; a mind both of the greatest strength and 
the greatest delicac}' ; a mind fit to discern the means 
of impairing most strongly the power of the enemy, 
and of doing so with the least injury to the resources 
of this country 5 a mind habituated to the deepest 
philosophy^ as well as trained in the observation and 
management of affairs. If the most complete com- 
bination of great qualities which ever adorned any of 
the human race, it is acknowledged would be hardly 
competent to preside over the affairs of Great Britain, 
at this eventful moment, when the freedom, the 
virtue, the knowledge, the happiness of the civilized 
world for ages yet unborn are entrusted to her sole 
protection, how does it happen that the nation ac- 
quiesces so fully in the government of persons con- 
fessedly inferior to many who might be procured? 
How does it not happen, as on former occasions, that 
addresses are poured in from all quarters, recommend- 
ing a change of ministers ? What strange alteration 
has happened in the nation, that formerly it expressed 
its opinions of ministers with so much readiness ; and 
now, when the occasion is greater than ever, it does 
so with so much backwardness ? 

Among the various reasons which may be assigned 
for Ibis circumstance, there is one which we have 
much more frequently observed to be felt than ex- 
pmssed } to the influence of which people have 
yielded,- vi/hilt hitherto they have been scarcely sen- 
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sible themselves under what motive they were acting* 
This reason is the state of parties. If the present 
ministers are thrown out of power, the nation knows 
not to whon) it shall apply with better hopes. In 
spite of the interested applauses bestowed in such 
excess for a number of years upon Mr. Pitt's admi- 
nistration, it now undeniably appears that it was not 
agreeable to the great bulk of the nation, and that tlie 
nation does not wish to see him and bis colleagues 
reinstated in power. The maxims of government 
openly avowed, and passionately maintained by some 
of the leading members of that administration, as 
Lord Gienville and Mr. Windham, were so little 
favourable to freedom, as justly to render them un- 
popular and suspicious characters. The nation is ap- 
prehensive that were their principles matured into 
system, the boasted liberty of Britons would be at an 
end; and all that happiness, and commerce, and 
wealth which are its legitimate children would not 
long remain behind it. It wishes any body therefore 
in the seats of power rather than these persons ; and 
wisely concludes th^t it can much sooner repair any 
loss derived from too feeble opposition to an enemy, 
than it can repair an injury committed upon its free- 
dom. If it is debarred by such good reasons from 
turning to these persons as desirable successors to the 
present ministers, it is deprived at the same time of 
the hope of profiting by the services of Mr. Pitt ; be-, 
cause such is his connection with these his former 
associates, that he cannot be willing nor probably able 
to form an administration without them. Wheti the 
people too look back to the conduct of the last war 
under these celebrated characters, it cannot be asserted 
that they see much to admire. If energy consists in 
the spending of money, there is abundant proof of 
it ; or if it consists in violent declamation against the 
enemy, there is no deficiency. That our navy, with 
the superior number of ships, of which it consisted^ 
and the unrivalled skill and heroism of our seamen» 
should not perform the greatest exploits, without the 
most infamous mismanagement, was impossible. 
When we have passed this part of the service, few 
people are found who bestow much praise on the use 
made of the lives and wealth of Great Britain in th(» 
West Indies, in Holland, and on the coast of France. 
With regard to the Dutch foreign possessions, it was . 
easy to take what was not defended, and the weakest 
ministry on earth would not in this respect have done 
less than was done by Mr. Pitt and his friends. Th^ . 
only military expedition during the whole war, in 
which they were not baffled, was that to Kgypt. But 
surely the share of the ministers in the merit of that; 
business is \ery small. When an enemy had taken 
possession of a territory which greatly increased his . 
power, and endangered a valuable territory of yours^ 
did it require very deep policy to form the resolution- 
of wresting it from him again if you could ? How , 
were any great efFor,ts of wisdom or magnanimity . 
necessary for what'the minis:ers did in fitting out the 
expedition ? Very great merit was acquired by the 
army. But tl>e ministers did no more than what it 
seems impossible they could avoid doing. In other 
instances how many ill-concerted measures, hoir^ 
MJ2 * • 
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much want of information, of ingenious contrivance, 
or everi ojf good sense are visible ? When we look at' 
the enormons mean^ supplied for the maintenance of 
ffie last ^ar, and the stze; of the things accomplished, 
tbere appears a wonderful disproportion. When the 
arbitrary tone therefore of the late administration, and 
its pretensions to able conduct are fairly weighed, the 
people feel no great alacrity at the thought 6f chang- 
ing for it even the present. 

' When from this party the people turn their eyes to 
the old opposition, they probably feel still less dispo- 
sition to transfer to them their confidence. We all 
recollect the violent odium which was excited against 
this party during the period when the alarm concern- 
ing' Jacobinism pi^evailed. The influence of that 
odium is still very strong with a large proportion of 
that part of the people who possess, and who ought 
to po'^sess the greatest Influence. 

But if the people have sufficient confidence, neither 
in the Grenville and Pitt party, nor in the old oppo- 
sition, what can they do ? It is natural to do the 
very thing which they do at present) disapprove of 
the ministers, and yet shew no great desire to have 
them removed. We are well assured that this strange 
slate of t)arties is a great cause 6f the forbearance, by 
sbnie called apathy, which leaves the ministers so 
much at ease in their situations. 

Another reason of which we have long been deeply 
sensible, has lately been assigned by a writer, from 
whoni we did uot expect the observation, the great 
advoc|ite of the Grenville system and party. This 
reason is the indirect influence of the cro\Vh. To 
speak in terms of disapprobation of this influence has 
for some years past been so vehemently decried, that 
many persons, who thought it dangerously increased, 
were yet afraid to utter their sentiments. For this 
reason we think the opinion of a man, wh6 is thought 
to speak the sentiments of the party, the nioSt vio- 
lently monarchical in the country, 6f some value. 
In the Political Register of the I lib inst. Mr. Cobbett 
thus expresses himself 5 " If you ask me how the 
situation in life of the people' depends upon Mr. 
Addington, I need only be| of you to recollect, that 
he is' either directlv or indirectly^ actually the pay- 
fhitsUr of nearly one Half of the people, as must be 
evident to any one who will give himself time to con- 
sider the amount of the revenue and of the loans, the 
mode of the collection of the former, and the nianner 
in which th^ whole finds its way through the' hands of 
tlite goveVntnent into those of the community. Let 
any ten readers of the register make out a list of their 
acquaintances, then enquire strictly into the connec- 
tibns, views and Interests of each, and if they do not 
find that a very great majonty of them are in a state 
of tninisterial dependance more or less complete, I 
will give up all pretensions to political calculation. 
When therefore we express to one another our asto- 
nishment at the duration of a ministry, who have hei- 
tttef weight of fatally, of public character, or of 
talents, one of which at least, has always herejofiare 
bfcen, in this country, regarded as absolutely necessary 
to the support of a ministry, we forget* the vast and 
fekrful addition, which, since the commencement of 
1ft. Rtit sway, his been made to that power wjiich 



is attached to the^ffico9f the tDinis^c?. ; wft forget 
that the taxes have been tripled, that the tax-ga-. 
therers and others receiving their bread immediately, 
from the hand of goyernment have beea more thao^ 
tripled, and that by the help of companies, of boards^ 
&c. the chain of depcndanc^ is now so complete as ta 
render the whole nation a sort of vassal^ village o^ 
which the minister is the lord. Mr. V\Xi retired, or 
he might have been minister to the end of bis life j 
that is to say, if his death had npt been preceded bjr 
that of the funding and taxing system. Mr. Pitt|> 
upon his retirement^ seems to have thought that tho 
unbounded influence he had enjoyed, belonged to his 
person and talents, not to his office ; a mistake^ 
f which if hp had not perceived it before, must havq 
been radically removed by the treatment of his pro-i 
posal relative to the tax upon the funds.*** *ThougH 
taxation in the abstract be not tyranny, it may be car- 
ried to such a leugth as to produce.^/airry. It may b^ 
so far pushed as to make all the people of a country: 
dependent upon the government for the necessaries o^ 
life ) and yet all the forms of law, all the names^ 
forms, and appearances of property and of liberty, 
civil and political, may still remain. In such a state 
of things, no one would, I presume, pretend thatj 
the people ^ere free. This is indeed to suppose an. 
extreme case ; but a nation may be very far from this 
extremity, and may nevertheless have lost by the *m- 
fiuence of taxation, a considerable portion of its^ 
liberty. This is the situation, in which I lool^ upon, 
Great Britain as being placed at this moment." 

We do not agree with this writer in every assertioiv^ 
in the above quotation. The minister is not actually 
the pay-master of any thing Tike so great a proportioa 
of the people as one hal^ Tlie great body of the, 
people are the cultivators of the ground, In short, 
the proportion of the labouring people who receive, 
any actual pay from government is very small ^ and, 
they form nine tenths of the whole cororuunity. He, 
says that the taxes were tripled during the sway oif 
Mr. Pitt. They were doubled, but not much more. 
He says the number of tax-gatherers was very little^ 
encreased. ITie same persons in roost cases, wha 
collected the old were sufficient to collect the new 
taxes. In some instances they were even reduced. Ne-. 
vertheless we are confidently of opinion that the in- 
fluence attacl^ed to the office of the minister wasmucli 
more than tripled during the, adipiuistration of Mr. 
Pitt. It is to be observed that this influence advances , 
in a geometrical progression. A new. place at ther, 
disposal of the ministers secures th^ dependance^ oot 
of one individual, but of many. Tliere is first the 
person who enjoys, and next two or threei cQmpeii- 
tors for the succession, and all the train of conneo 
tions and dependants, however long, of both parties. 
If the quantity of the money therefore at the disposal 
of government had increased threefold during the 
administration of Mr. Pitt, the infli;^ence, of the 
minister must have increased many times three-fold. 
The multitude of places, and appointments augment- 
ing the patronage of thje crown, created during the 
administration of Mr. Pitt, we agree was truly enor- 
mous. And if we consider the indirect influence 
attached to the office of tb^. iJ^it^^s^^F^ we. sba}l proba- 
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bij m h^siUte ,ta qUomc thai it does extend to a foil f 
Mfoftbe\(rbolepop\ilatioa. For if i^ beolM^rveda.tJbat, 
fhe perspp'^ into whose hand* the evacuation of the ex- 
cbeqaer falls arc chiefly the people in the superior ranks 
of life, and that a very great xnaj^ri ^ of them, either 
by tbc receipts or expectations of th^msjalvea, or 
their friends, are dirtetly under the influence of go- 
vernment ; and if it be further considered that these 
dependant persons have by their expences a great in- 
fluence over a number of the infefrior order of subjects, 
who from interest speak the sentiments of their em- 
ployers and patrons, it will appear very clear, that 
the hopes and fears of more than one half of the 
whole population hang upon the favour or disapproba- 
tion of the minister and bis adherents. 

Another consequence follows. The v^emeat ap-^ 
probation expressed by so great a proportion of all hia 
acquaintances as astonishes and confounds the naan 
who is not subject to any private motives of favour. 
Though be can see nothing in the conduct of the 
minister which entitles him to so much applause, he 
is afraid to trust his own judgement, when he finds so 
n?any persons oi a contrary opinion ; and dares not 
think of expressing any strong disapprobation, when 
he is sure his opinion will be immediately exploded 
by the loud and indignant voices of the greater num- 
ber of persons around him. 

From an impartial consideration of the extent and 
force of ministerial influence, there are not many,. we 
think, who will not join us in this opinion that it is 
DOW a diflicult thing to remove aqy mipistor from bis 
place, who has fairly got the command of the spring«, 
of influence; and tlrat the hopes ^odfea^ prising iriaxi 
this influence are ope great cause of the acquiescence 
of th^. peopla in the present govermeot of Mr: 
Addington. 

Folitkal HisiorAf, Fordgn and Domestk^ 
From Feb. 1, to l6\ 
Little, intelligence has been received from France 
during the last fortnight ; and whether the French be 
on the point of embarkjng.; whethe;- their, prepara- 
tions be extensively formidable, or greatly indebted to 
the exaggeration of fame, we are left to conjecture 
from former reports. Tlie Batavian government has 
lately published a decree respecting those officers and 
soldiers; who may be made prisoners, of war in thfj 
expedition. It ordains among other, penalties, that 
they shall forfeit to government wha^e^er pay may be 
due to them; that the time during which: they are 
prisoners^ shall not.be takeAJnto theraccount of their 
period of service j that officers of course sh^U be de- 
prived of advancement during thesatvie time, and be 
replaced by those who may have not suffered tbero- 
•elvcs to be taken. The Dutch oflfjcers, however, by 
an indignant opposi^pn to tbi^ decree, and a general 
itnder of their resignations, if, it should be enforced, 
have obliged their governm<,mt to repeal it. The French 
troops who have been marched from Hanover to 
the Dutch coast sustained great hardships from 
tbc frost, whicji'. prevailed, at that time> ai¥i con- 
siderable* numbers hav^j been left on the way. 
Ten ihoi^j^M^ mep.are assemblioa. in, tfee • neigh- 
bourhood rf Touloiv a«?d iGewed lieguier^ who 
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wfote the account of the cxpedifion to Egypt,, 
has left Bologsia to assume the comoMod of them. 
Certain movements are likewise reported to have 
taken place among the 50 thousand French soldiers int 
the South of Italy as if sonaething important were in 
agitation somewhere in the Mediterranean. Part of 
the flotilla at Flushing, and part of that at Boulogne, 
lately put to sea, and after manoeuvring, and eater- 
cising, the men returned in safety. This appears Up 
have been the cause of rumours about the sailings 
of the expedition against England ; and was probably 
contrived t6 pi'odUce this end. The gun-boata No. 
43 and 47> the brig No. 51, and the lugger 4U bav« 
been captured ; and with Ihem some pieces of artillery^ 
and some soldiers and sailors. The gun-boats are 
df»acr»bed as being very well built, about 80 fiset i» 
length and IS in width, drawing 6* feet of water for- 
ward, and four feet abaft. Each of them carries a 
32 pounder, and is capable of holding from '.M)i) tot 
250 men. The most irapertant event to France 
which lias happened in this interval is the complete 
surrender of St. Domingo to the dominion of the 
Blacks, the accounts of which event have been con«- 
Armed, and the particulars published since xht ap- 
pearance of our last Number. For some time the 
French army bad been in a deplorable condition ; all 
the places which they possessed had fallen into the 
hands of the negroes, arid all success from any further 
opposition hopeless. A proclaraation has since beeii: 
published by DesbaliAes, Christophe, and Clervaux, 
in the name of the Black people and men of colour \\x 
St. Domingo, " declaring the independance of the 
i^ndy and their detennination never to relinquish the 
rights of freedom." Those proprietors of the land, 
who are abroad^ who will do them justice, and treat 
them as bnothfers, . they invite to return among them ; 
those who retain their ancient prejudices they threaten -, 
and to tbost^ who speak, of slavery they do not promise 
to abstain even from cruelty. They lament the 
excesses which have bden committed: in. moments df 
exasperation; bnt hope that now, "when victory- 
has restored peace,. every thing in St. Domingo will. 
assume a newiface and its government bethat of jus- 
tice.V Commerce has already commenced between, 
this and the other islands, under the protection of the. 
new Government j and- a negotiation is. said to be: 
going on with the government of Jamaica toTegulate 
the intercourse between the two islands. 

The state of Jamaica from the events in its neigh- 
bourhood has become not a little interesting. The: 
Governor-General of that island some time. ago laid: 
before its- Assembly a letter from Lord Hobart, con- 
taining a propositi^ to the Asseaahly for a grant for. 
the mainieaaiioe of . an additieoal force of three thou- 
ssod •nifp^ become necessary fori the protection and . 
security of the colony. The reqwestiwas nod ;granted f . 
bRHl>th^ reason given for this refitisal was, that from 
ihe 'great loss of tnidewbkrhilheiiilaad had sustained^* 
it was unable to defray such an expenee).. 

Our possessions 'in the East too are j3oa in conaplete- 
tranquillity. The events of the war witl> the Mah- 
ratta^on the coatinent are altogether in our favour. 
;But' a melancholy accident. has happened in Crylwi. 
ill! cooeeaueiifieo^ a«diapute*w>th.'tiie .Caadians^ t' 
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king bad been driven from hif capital by our troops 
and a new sovereign raised to his place. The kin] 
•re-assembled his friends, and attacked the £nglisl 
garrison which had been left for the protection of the 
new government, who being reduced by sicknetc, 
and in want of provisions, at last listened to the terms 
of capitulation. Under promise of boats to conduct 
them down the river to the English forts, the men 
were induced to deliver up their arms, and were after- 
wards butchered. It is stated that the Malays have in 
this afiair discovered perfect fidelity to the English. • 

The military preparations of Russia are not incon- 
siderable. The troops in Livonia, Esthonin, and 
Courland have received orders to hold themselves in 
readiness to march at 24 hours notice ; k is even said 
that contracts for transporting the baggage, &c of the 
army have been concluded. It is stated in the last 
mail from Gottenbui^h that an additional levy of 
troops to the amount of 50,000 men has been ordered 
by the Emperor, who has determined to take Den- 
mark, now menaced with invasion, under his protec- 
tion. The blockade of the Elbe and the Weaer is said 
to have benefited the trade of Hoktein. 

The Spanish ^merchants, if their opinion *is of much 
Talue, look on a war with Spain as inevitable \ while 
the Spaniards almost universally detest tbe domineer- 
ing influence of France. The forbearance of England 
«eems to have had a salutary eflect on 4heir minds, 
and the language prevalent in Madrid is, that the 
English must have the •greatest disinclination to go to 
war with them, since they have allowed them to bring 
home all tl)eir money. The English ambassador is a 
irivourite atcourt, and the Prince of the Peace b partial 
to England, because he has considerable sums ia the 
English ^fuuds i but all this influence is fieeble, against 
tlie- terror of Bonaparte's frowns. Letters firom 
Madrid announce the arrival of the Spanish silver 
siiips with cargoes to the amount of 07>OUO,000 of 
piastres. 

The subject of chief interest which has been before 
parliament since its meeting after the recess^ is the 
bill for consolidating and amending the acts relative to 
the volunteers. Scarce any alteration is made in the 
provisions of the preceding acts, and the chief inten- 
tion of the bill seems to be to render these provisions 
more clear and explicit. The power of resignation 
respected in preceding acts, is not infringed in this j 
the necessity of committees is allowed ; the exemp- 
tions granted by former acts are all to be confirmed 
by this ; and in the system, if system it can be called^ 
DO alteration whatever is made by the proposed law. 
The ministers however have declared, that they will 
advise his Majesty to exercise his prerogative in ap- 
pointing oflicer« lo volunteer corps, in the manner he 
shall think best, without requiring or attending to the 
recoounendation of these corps. . 

On the question concerning the propriety of con- 
tinuing the restriction joi paymente in sp^ie at the 
Bank of Ireland some iateresting conversation took 
place in the house of Commons on the state of ex- 
change between Ireland, and Britain. The extraordi- 
nary fact was declared, Ihat this is near 20 per cent, 
against Ireland. As the balance of trade between the 
two countries is altogether unfit to account for this, it 
has been ascribed to the depreciation of the paper 
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currency of Ireland, by the excessive issoes of the 
Bank. The paper of the Bank of Ireland, in circu- 
lation at present, was stated to be more than Hwq 
limes what it was in 1797, while that of the Bank of 
England had been increased during the same period 
only one-fitth. 

NancEs. 

LITEttARY. 

Captain Robert Perctval, who lately fqxve to the public a 
valuaole account of the Lland of Ceylon, has in the 
press an account 'of the Cape of Good Hope, at whidi 
colom* he remained some time, on his voyage to and firoiu 
the East Indies. It is pleasing to observe that while the 
swords of our officers are adding new territories to the 
British empire, their pens are not unenployed in the inte- 
rests of the republic of letters. 

An Elegiac Poem is in the press from the pen of the 
Hon. William Spencer. 

A translation of Asseline on the Plague, is now exe« 
cuting by Mr, Ncalc, surgeon, Bloomsbury-^oare, Lon- 
don, and will speedily be published. Asseline the author 
accompanied Bonaparte in his expedition to Egypt, and it 
now surgeon of the consular guards. The book containa 
a mass of curious and important facts respecting the mo- 
tions and situation of the French army in Egypt, and res* 
pccting the plague, and other diseases with which the 
troops were affected in that country-, and one chief object 
of the author is to prove that the plague is not contagious.. 

We are informed that some Ixtters and other MSS» 
from the pen of Mr. Richardson, the author of Grandison, 
&c. are in the possession of his £unily and will soon be 
published. 

An Essay, medical, philosophical, and chemical, on 
Drunkenness, and its effiect on the human body, by Dr. 
Trotter, of Newcastle, is in the press, and will be published 
in a few weeks. 

Lord Grenville is printing a small volume of the Letters* 
which the late Earl of Chatham sent to liis nephew, the 
father of the present Lord Camelford. 

The Rev. Mr. Evans, author of a Tour in North Wales, 
has in the press. Letters written during a Tour in South 
Wales. 

Mr. Malkin is about to publish a Tour through Wales. 

We understand that professor Robertson of Edinburgh, 
has at present hi the press, a work on Mechanical philo^ 
sophy, containing the substance of his Lectures. Whatever 
comes from the pen of Mr. Robertson, must be of llie 
highest importance and value to the scientific world. 

Mr. Macknight has been appointed assistant to professor 
Robertson, in the class of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

OxtoRD. — ^The two prizes of £2S each, left by the late 
Dr. Smith, master of Trinity college, for two commencine 
Bachelors of Arts, the best proficients in Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, are this- year adjudged to Mr. Wro. 
Allen Garratt of Trinity college, and Mr. John Kaye of 
Christ's college. 

The subjecU appointed by the Vrcc-Chancellor for Sir 

William Browne's prizes for the present year, are, for the 

Greek Ode : 

Grajcia hodiema.- 

Laiin Ode :. 

Greek Epigram : j 

Simulacrum Cereris, Eleutine dcportatunajg 
*LatiH JBpigram t j 

Vctcrcs a^iae. 
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^J^^'^"^^'* T" '"""'" '«">'« on "nodem geoRraphv 
t Iwen fctely translated into the French, by C. A Waf- 
Koner, i his translation is preceded by an introduction to 

.hlT"? '''."!'"''•■""''*='' "^ <="'■'==''• Vs. F. Lacroix. of 
the National Institute of Sciences and Ai 
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The Pkarmacopaia Bafavia, which has for some years 
been preparine by a select commission appoioted for that 
purpose, u at length completed. 

\JL^L?T!^T^'^^'^^ pictionary of Sclmeidir. has 
b«m t«mjated mto Dutch, by M. JliiUie,, Luthenn mi- 
, dsier at Culemburg. It is published in 4 vols, quarto. 

..O.IT' i^'""*'*'. P*''c«wrt »W)eared on thelstinst. 
^W^I "JS^" "^ "T "^ ^lgeme!neZ»lung, containing 
polincaJ, physical, and economical intelligence! 

atiaen Briende, member of the Societv of Medicine has 
iMety publuhed at Paris, a tfwitise {qjon the disease 
ca^ ed Consumption or Pkthim, which Will pr«e an ex- 
cellent guide to the practitioner in the management of that 
dki^' * '^"■We acquisition to the science of me- 

Jffe'LB" k'^' P^'Pi^'' "f *? «;«'«'<"" University of 
n»^.hf^h ptibfished a treatise in one volume I8.no, 

s5i.ji:2r^;5po^"'^«'"'' '^ *'* "PP'-"- 'o *« 

A new edition of the work of the Abbc^ Fleitry, intitled 

i:^«b?a"ugm2'.;:i.^'""'" - -'-^""^ -'-'^' -<« 

•f &S*i!l'irp?"K'"'''* ^ f ''^«' •»>• "^<- Academy 
ito B^»„^^H°1' h™ '■'T ^'""f Livonian tra- 
^h!',^^^ L "». "* '"""eriy, intlic year 1700. 
made a journey from Moscow to Sarepia; and from some 
Katouck pnesu ,n the neighbourhoJ of the latte?^pl^! 
Jearnt many very cunous and interesting particulars of the 
a-cient mythology and histoi^- of that "V^ople H? .ran,! 
muted to the Academy a translation orsome imIrS 

the Kalmucks, forthe purpose of collecting and translating 
h«n during the coronation of the Emperor Alexander at 
^^LtllT^''^ ^ "'" '"'■*'™"^ S Count NotsU- 
& mbles """' ""' P"^*"^ him a yearly allowance 

on'Srih^'tecC'r.'^'"" ^"''''' ^«^ "^»--' 

«f?!l' *I1 'h/'^'}' ***■ P^^^nher. Mr. Baron, professor 
i fela^ ^•'««/'«r« in the University of St'. Xndrew 
7™, -J u,^- P''°'«*T. ?*'"" ""» a gentleman of very 
coDsiderable talents, which the literarj- world have to S 

t ti r.K""' ■"""= »«W"Ously. -The only public^ 
a^Tr!r ^- P'^*' «at«» «?ay to explain tKe nature and 
£L. r'^'-"*"'-'*" '■^'l^n of which was to check 
Ml^^ L!T8?""«. '°,A,"«riM, which at that time 
pwra, ed m Scotland, and which does still in a great degree 
prevail m the Highlands. The perspicuity, praisio.3 
««,gth of reasonV which appeW i„ th^^^^v^^'^'f 
fieuait erounds to lament that Mr. Baton's abifiti« wctc 
«mfincd wuhm the ^^lls of hi, cla..s. He was enJgX 
wnung a history of Greece, when the appearance of D* 

Sl'a.^'^h"''"'' T -fPO^doT'^rirthesame 
Pfan. induced him to relinquisl, that und^riating. We 

B^C^'.». r^ '*"' '^ ^i^. ^"'"'^ «"' 'oon I* enabled to 
g^sh his lectut^ on Elocution which alone will beluf? 
?nent to en.ure him that rank and reputation in the lite- 
*y world ,0 which Ws abilities entitl^ him^o asjK. "^ 
Uied.on the 2{)ih of December, Doctor Walker late 



merous circle of friends, IJterarvand philosophical, both for 
his abilities as a professor, and his njild uiiatFecied manners 
98 a gentleman. The only works of Doctor Walker which 
a^ far as we know hate ^n sent to the press, are several 
Essays, which may be found irt the transactions of the 
Highland Society of Edinburgh. The chief part of these 
consist in descriptions of the properties and use of Krfp, 
a marine substance found in great abundance on the 
northern coasts of Scotland. The collecting and prepara- 
tion of this substance has of late become an Object of con- 
siderable importance to the proprietors and occupiers of 
land on these coasts, particularly in the northern isles, and 
great quantities are exported every year to supply several 
glass founderies. In pointing out the value of this sub- 
stance andfiu uses in the nmnofecturing of glass, Doctor 
Walker had a very considerable share. His lectures coii- 
tain a prodigious variety of facts relating to the science to - 
which his attention was more particularly directed, which 
were arranged in the most lucid order. Of these lecture* 
we hope the puWic will soon be in possession, when the 
benefit of his exertions will be more widelv diffused, and hig-u 
reputation pemiaaently esublished. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Mr. Robert Jamie- - 
so^, to the office of Regius Professor of Natural History, 
and Keener of the Museum, or Repository of Natural Hii- 
tory in the University of Edinburgh, vacant by the death of * 
Dr. John Walker. . 

SCIENTIFIC. 

We have to announce a new, -and irr some meainre un- - 
expected improvement in the Royal Institution. Five more 
courses of lectures, for the present season, will be given te- 
the proprietors and subscribers — on Belles Lettres, ancient 
Architecture, Botany, Painting, and modern Arch itectuw. 
The first of these five departments is committed to tlie 
Rev. Mr. Hewlett ; tlie second and fifth to the Rev. Mr. 
Crowe, public erator of the oniversitv of Oxfoid j the • 
third, to Dr. Smith, President of the i.'mn»an Sociciy; . 
and the fourth to Mr. Opie. The public experiiwents in 
chemistry, which we noticed in our SQth Number, will . 
also commence on the 3d of the nexliflonth, ,and will be 
continued every- fortnight during the season* 

Society FOR the Encouragemextp ob AfeTs, Mawu-- 
FACTURES, AUD CoMMRRCB.— The election of a Vice Pre- 
sident of this Society in the room of the late Thomas- Skip 
Dyot Bucknall, Esq. M. P. and o^ four additional- Vice 
Presidents to relieve the Jabourar of the existing twelve in 
filhiigthe Chair of this ftourishing Society took place on 
Tuesday last in the Great Hall of Maelingin the Adelphi. 
A numerous attendance of lUe -Members of this useful 
Institution took place, to sujiport the nomination of the 
respective Candidates for that honourable situation. Amopg , 
the Voters wc noticed the noble President, the Duke of 
Norfolk, Lord Romnej.', Sir J. W. Anderson, Bart. M. P, 
Sir Alexander M'Kenzie, Sir James Dutno, AltUnncii 
Combe and BoydeU. James Martin, Esq. M.P. Jauios 
Brogden, Esq. M. P. and .Mr. Barry the painter, to whom 
the Societv is indebted for one of the noblest efforts of English : 
art. The ballot commenced at 11, (Thomas Pitt, F^q. V. P. 
m the Chair) and closed at two, and at five o'clock the 
Scrutineers declared the election to have fallen on tlie fol- 
lowing gentlemen : — 

Sir Robert Pbelb, Bart. M. P. 

Richard Clarke, Esq. Chaaxbeilain. . 

Nathaniel Cqnant, Esq. 

Richard Powell, M. IX . 

Thomas Rowcropt, Esq. Atdehnair. ■- 
The election was very warrafy contested on tht* part of the 
unsuccessful Candidates, and ^luch gooil-ftumoured com* 
petition and canvassing took place on the stair-case, and ilp 
the rooms of the Society. After the business was closed; 
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ecu einau waa Highly esteemed bj hia pu- B a few inends of th^ Wssfol Capdidalee dined tagwhtir 
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it the Crown and Anchor. The contest was on both sides 
conducted with the utmost fairness and liberaility. 

The Duke of Bedford's gold medal is to be civen to the 
author of the b-st essay on Manure, which shall be sent to 
the Bath and West of England Society, before November 
next. 

The celebrated Italian astronomer Piazw is said to have 
discovered another new planet, in addition to the two 
which have been discovered within the last three years, the 
£r.t by himself and the second by Dr. Olbers. But it 
is added that he has not yet communicated to his friends 
any information which can lead to a knowledge of its place 
in the Solar system. 

- The followmg process is recommended in tbe Memoirs 
^ the Academy of Sciences at Petersburgh, as the means 
of Tendering Acorns an excellent substitute for Coflfec :— 
" When the Acorns have been roasted brown, add to them 
small pieces of fresh butter, while hot, in the iadte, or 
cover the ladle, and shake k that the whole mayJbc well 
.mxed.** 

French chemists have discovered^ PUUina to be a com- 
.pOttnd substance; containni^, besides Platina, a black 
powder unknown, a blue oxide of some new metal, 7V/- 
/un'ttiir, and Chromium. 

.. The substance supposed^to be Agustine, in the Beryl, 
* called Sappare, is phosphate of lime. 

A specimen of Pallas*8 native iroH \vas sold in a lot for four 
flhiUings at the late sale of the Duke of Wirtemburg's du- 
plicates in King's Auction*room-Mt is valued at twelve 
guineas! The fortunate purchaser of this extremely rare 
substance is Mr. Philips, Lombard-street. The collection 
in generel consisted of trash ; but among the minerals were 
some valuable specimens apparently not Known to their for- 
mer possessor: Of this number was the nathre iron, which 
was described as a piece of iron ore ftom Norway. . 

Amidst the present rage for Chemical Medioina we are 
Borry to see some of the simples of former ages, daily sink- 
ing mto oblivion : among these the Achillea Millefolium, 
common M\{foil, or Yarrow, particularly deserves notice. 
It abounds in pastures, and b)^ tne sides ot roads, flowering 
■from June to September: it is mixed instead of hops, by 
the inhabitants of Dalecarlia in their ale. When fresh it is 
recommended to be bruised, by Linnarm, as an excellent 
. Vulnary and Styptic, and by foreign physicians in Hoemorr- 
hages^ and is thoug;ht by Dr. Hill to be excellent in Dysen- 
teries', when administered in the form of a strong decoction. 
It b also used for the scab in sheep. 

Of all the Aceloiis Salts, the Acetite of Alumine, is 
beconfie of greatest importance, from the use that is made of 
it by the dyers and calico-printers, as an Aluminous Mar- 
daunt. The most eflfectual way of producing this useful 
silt is by means of the double amnities of common alum, 
and sugar of lead. 

The following is the real recipe for making the cele- 
brated Acetum Prophylacticum, or vinegar of the four 
thieves, who thus escaped during the plague at Marseilles, 
R flor. Idvend. et rorism, fol. rutae, absinth, salviae, menth. 
i . m j. Aceti vini cong. j. infund. in B. A. per 84 dies. 
R hujus tinci. fcj. camph. Jm. m. f. 

Mountain of Salt in Louisiana. — ** There exists about 
10^0 miles up the Missouri, and not far from that river a 
salf mountain. The existence of such a mountain might 
we. I be questioned, were it not for the testimony of several 
respectable and enterprising traders, who have visited it, 
. and who have exhibited several bushels of the salt to the 
curiosity of the people of St. Louis, where some of it still 
remains. A specimen of the same salt has been sent to 
Marietta. This mounuin is said to be 180 miles long, and 
46 in width, composed of solid rock-salt, without any 
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trees, or even shrubs on it. ^1t springy are very numeroiis 
beneath the surface of the ipountain, and they flow through 
the fissures and cavities of it. Caves of salt-petre are found 
id upper Louisiana, though at some distance from the set- 
tlements. Four men on a trading voyage, latelj^ discovered 
one screfa! hnndred miles up the Missouri. They spent 
five or she weeks in the manufacturing of this article, and 
returned to St. I^uis with 400 weight of it. It proved to 
b* good and they sold it fbr a high price." Extracted from 
am qficittl account of LouisiMna, published by the American 
government, * 

Dr. Hoppe of Regeosbnrg, has been appointed by die. 
arch-chancellor to deliver a course of lectures on Botany. 
The public are freelv admitted to them, and the lecturer it- 
ceives an annual safary of #00 florins from goveromefil. 

M. Jacobsen, an advocate of Altona, who lately pub- 
lished a practical manual on the maritime righta of Eiigland 
and France, has received from the Senate w Hamburg, to 
whom he had presented the work, a large goldcB medal ac- 
companied by a very flattering letter. ^ 

Professor IVrede of BbrKn, has received the silver medal 
of the Academy of Scienees at Haarlem for an Aatiroifo- 
mical treatise. ^ 

The Galvanic Society at Paris have elected fMmot 
Escke, director of the Royal Institution for the Deaf-'and- 
Dumb at Beriin, to be a corresponding member. 

An institution for the gratuitous inoculation of the Co^- 
pox, has been established at Cassel, under the protection tf 
the Elector of Hesse Cassel. 

in the newly establidied Pharmaceutic School at Palis, 
Vauquelin is appointed director, TVtfjson, his assistant; 
Cheradame chancellor ; Bouillon Lagrange professor of dw- 
mistry, ^fwy his assistant; Broiigiitarcf professor of pwr- 
macy, Bouriat his assistant; Laugier professor of the na- 
tural history of medicine; Guyort professor of botany, and 
the yaungfsr Guyort his assistant. 

A fund has been esublished both at Pragoe and Viemil, 
for the widows of native musicians, by Uie cJiertk>ns of 
Count Wenceslaus S|Kirfc, and sanctioned by aroyaldecrfcfe. 
A subscription has b6en opened at Florence forercctinga 
monument m the cathedral there to the memory of the poet 
Dante. A drawing of this monument has b^n submitted 
to the Florentine Academy of the Fme Arts, and hai met 
with universal afiprobation. 

The eoWection of Charts of the Norwegian coast, tak«i 
from his Danish Majesty's archives of sea-charts, is com- 
pleted. . » 
Mr. Seguin, physician, has publishcdin the Bulletm des 
Sciences, a paper relative to the means of discovering with 
certainty the real fehriftge principle of Quinquina. By J 
variety of experiments he found that this principle possessea 
striking and peculiar proi>crties, which arc, that it p»eq* 
pitates the solution of* tan, but does' not Precipitate tne 
solutions of gelatine and sulphate of iron. When Quin- 
quina does not possess these chartcters, it is "5."*^^' 9^ 
nnine,nor contains the febrifuge principle. By this test ne 
tried all the kinds of Quinquina that could be found m iw 
druEffists' shops at Paris, and the result viras that alm^ 
the whole Was adulterated, and contained little or none ol tne 
febrifuge principle. The author then proposes to 6"^?"*^ 
another febrifuge principle, instead of Quinquina, ^mcn 
gelatine. iu-rts\l^est purity. This Ts a jnedtcine cbc^ 
and indiaefious, and not attended with the »ncon^7'T'^ 



the consriturion. It is also much more ^^<^^^T\ 



than 
11 19 aisu xuucii iiiuic *""V"> pt that 

Sumquina, as proved by the author from ^he J»<^ ^^ 
irty seven cores were lately performed ^f^!''"%^n 
presence of se\'eral eminent physicians. This is a mscv / 
of vast importaac^ in the treatment* of fevers. 
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LITE RATUR E. 

REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Memoirs of the Ufe of Dr, Darwin, tcith Anecdotes 
of his }Vieftds, and Criticisms on his Writings. By 
* Anna Seward, 8ro. Johnson, 

DURING Doctor Darwin's residence at Litchfield, 
Miss Seward, whose father was a clergyman in 
.that place, was very intinaate in his family, and by 
chat means had the best opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with his domestic life, his temper, aad cha- 
racter. Of the particulars of Dr. Darwin's life, be* 
fore his arrival at Litchfield, and subsequent to his 
removal from thence to Derby, our authoress does 
not pretend to give an account. Even of that period 
of Doctor Darwin's " professional existence" which 
passed in the city where she resided. Miss Seward 
does not profess to give ** 2l regular detail of biogra- 
phical circumstances." The materials from which 
her work was formed, were the person, mind, traits 
of character, and manners, excellencies and faults of 
Dr. Darwin ; his powers as a physician, philosopher 
and poet, the " Petrarchan" attachment of his middle 
life, more happy in its results than was that of the bard 
of Vaucluse ; the beautiful poetic testimonies of its 
fervor while it remained hopeless ; an examination of 
the " constituent** excellencies and defects of his 
magnificcfit poem, the Botanic Garden, with remarks 
OB his other writings ; and the characters and talents 
of those who formed the circle of his friends while he 
resided at Litchfield. — The incidents more particularly 
connected with the life of Doctor Darwin, might to 
be sure have been comprised in a few pages, and 
conveyed in a letter to the person who is preparing a 
regular account of his life. ^Bat only a few incidents 
Mrer* wanting to answer the purpose of the learned 
authoress, which appears to have been to form them 
into a vehicle to convey into the world her deep and 
judicious animadversions upon his " magnificent*' 
writings, of which the public might have been de- 
prived, had it not been for tliis ingenious contrivance. 
The preface gives occasion to introduce some excellent 
observations on biography in general, in the course of 
which the reflections of the learned authoress are 
naturally directed to the character of the late Doctor 
Johnson, and the fidelity with which it is displayed 
by his justly celebrated biographers Piozzi and Boswell, 
whose meritorious labours an ill-natured poet had the 
presumption to ridicule under the denomination of 
*' anecdotic scrap.*' But such things will not appear 
surprising, when it is considered that ordinary minds 
tre incapable of appreciating the value of that sort of 
knowledge which teaches us how a man of genius 
coughs and sneezes, eats his bread and butter, whether 
he drinks tea or cof&e at breakfast, whether be snores 
10 his sleep, and what sort of stuff his night-cap is 



made of, with a variety of other matters that can be 
justly prized only by the " judicious few." Doctor 
Darwin, we are informed, after having studied at 
Edinburgh, came to Litchfield, and commenced prac- 
tice as a physician in the year 1756'. His form was 
athletic and inclined to corpulency j his face bore 
strong traces of the small-pox, and his countenance 
was rather saturnine than sprightly. In his speech he 
stammered extremely, and in his temper he was 
satirical, never failing to retort any opposition to his 
sentiments " by sarcasm of very keen edge." " Ex- 
treme," observes the learned authoress, *' was his 
scepticism to human truth," which led him to exa- 
mine into the nature and symptoms of the diseases of 
his patients by indirect questions rather than entering 
upon the subject all at once. His disposition . was 
however social and benevolent. Soon after his settling 
at Litchfield, Doctor "Darwin married his first wife, 
who however lived but a few years. Amongst the 
circle of his acquaintance, was the late Mr. Day, 
well known as the author of Sandford and Merton. 
A digression is made for the purpose of giving some 
particulars of the life of this gentleman which have 
been omitted by his biographer j which particulars, to 
ordinary minds that must be supposed incapable of 
conf^rehending the sublimity of the criticisms and 
poetry, will appear the best and most interesting part 
of the book. The substance of the information given 
with respect to Mr. Day is as follows. He was 
born to a competent fortune which he expended in a 
manner peculiar to himself. Master of his own ac- 
tions, at the age of twenty-one he displayed a rigid 
and unbending morality, at a period of life when 
many other youths commence the career of vice and 
profligacy. He entertained the utmost contempt for 
the distinctions of birth, wealth or rank, and had no 
pity for the distresses that arose from imaginary 
causes, such as the vapours, &c. but he felt the most 
genuine compassion for those who were afflicted with 
the real distresses of cold and hunger, and spared no 
exertion for their relief that could be afforded by his 
purse or constitution. His mind was strong, his 
principles rigid, and he reasoned, acted and dressed 
like a philosopher. He was a friend to matrimony, 
and had resolved to marry as soon as he could find a 
woman with the virtues of a Ck^rnelia, a Portia, or an 
Arria. His search for this phenomenon, as may well 
be supposed, was fruitless. He attributed the timid 
disposition of women, and want of energy in the fe- 
male character, to a vicious system of education j and 
the errors and profligacy of the males to the same 
source. Of the influence of education he had the 
highest idea, and was persuaded that by the proper 
employment of this instrument, a person might be 
brought to an extraordinary degree of perfection both 
in mental and bodily powers. In order to reduce his 
system to practice he fell upon a singular deyke^ 
N 
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Accompanied by a frieod, he >xreiit to the. foundling 
hospital at Shrewsbury, and from the children selected 
two girls, who were delivered to him upon conditions, 
that he should give a dowr}' of s£500 to the one on 
the day of her marriage, and marry the other himself, 
or give her also a dowry on her marriage with some 
other person. He solemnly engat^ed never to viola ti- 
the honour of either of them, and for the perform- 
ance of these conditions, his friend Mr. BickncU, a 
barrister, became surety. He immediately set off 
with his charge to France, where he continued for 
several years in retirement, and adhered with incre- 
dible perseverance to his S} stem of education, per- 
forming for the children the lowest otfices himself 
lest they should in any way be corrupted by an inter- 
course with servants. At length he returned with 
the young ladies to whom he had given the names of 
Lucretia and Sabrina, to England. Sabrina became 
the favcurite, and Lucretia was sent to board at the 
house of an old lady of hi't acquaintance, whilst he 
continued his system of education with the former. 
But he did not find it succeed according to hi's expec- 
tations, for Sabrina could not be prevenicJ from 
roaring lustily when subjected to pain, and screaming 
when a pistol which she believed to be lt)aded with 
ball was tired at her petticoats, with as much good 
will as some ladies at the sight of a mouse or a spider. 
He therefore gave up the attempt as hopeless, and 
his marriage scheme being of course set aside, Sabrina 
was sent to a boarding-school. His belief in the in- 
fallible powers of education was now weakened, and 
he became less avetse to modern refinements. His 
philosophy couM not however defend him from be- 
coming the votary of the blind god. He was smitten 
with the charms of a young lady, who told him 
frankly that she could not love a person who in his 
^ress and manners paid so little regard to the customs 
of life. The philosopher was so completely subdued 
that for the sake of pleasing bis mistress, he went to 
Paris, where he continued for the space of a year 
under the tuition of a dancing-master, and such other 
persons as teach accomplishments of a similar nature 
that go to the composition of a fine gentleman. But 
the force of habit was not to be subdued. Mr. Day, 
after all his efforts, found that his attempts at acting 
the beau made him an object of laughter, and the 
mistress for whom he had undertaken the unpleasing 
task, declared that Mr. Day, blackguard, was more 
tolerable than Mr. Day, Jint gentUman. He then re- 
turned to his old habits which were more congenial to 
a mind that had always disdained to be occupied with 
** trifles.** He mixed however occasionally iu society, 
and there accident brought him acquainted with a 
woman who ioved him sufiBciently to enable her to 
leave without regret the frivolities of her past life, 
and form herself in retirement >after the model that 
existed in the imagination of her husband. At length 
this singular man fell a victim to one of his peculiar 
notions. He had imbibed a high idea of the docility 
of horses, and their attachment to those by whom 
they are well used, and reared a colt, which he con- 
tinued a IcDg time to feed with his own hand. The 
animal had learned to distinguish the sound of his 
voice, and ran towards him when called. At last he 
resolved to mouat him^ but the coU upon feeling the 



unusual weight threw him^ and struck him, after bo 
had fallen, with his heel, a blow on the bead, which 
almost immediately proved fatal. Mrs. Dav lived two 
years after ibis cata<;trophe, botU was supposed never 
during all that time saw the light of the sun, sleepinjg 
ia a dark room by day, and in the night walking 
generally about her garden and indulging. In thfe 
solitary gloom, her anguish for the untimely fate of 
her husband Such was the character and end of this 
extraordinary man. The learned authoress then again 
brings Dr. Darwin from behind the scenes,, and gives 
us an account of his progress in medical fame, and 
some instances of his sarcastic remarks j one of which, 
was the following reply to a person of the name of 
Robinson, who, unluckily for himself, happened to 
exercise his wit on a church-yard j " Robinson,*** said 
i)octf>r Darwin, •* is not only a clever fellow, but a 

d d clever fellow.** About the year 1771, he 

commenced his 2^nomia, which was first published 
in I7i;+. He established a Botanic society at Litch- 
field, which consisted of himpelf and two other per- 
sons. He cured lady Northesk of a consumption 
which had baflled the efforts of the London physi- 
cians, and during the progress of this cure a speedi 
made upon the occasion by miss Seword, full of con- 
rage and benevolence, is detailed, we doubt not widi 
great fidelity. In J 778 Doctor Darwin first saw Mrs. 
Pole, wife of colonel Pole, of Radburn, in Derby- 
shire, for whom he conceived a passion. He cele- 
brated her in the Petrarchan style, and fortunate it 
was for him that he did so, for the lady upon tte 
death of her husband, colonel Pole, married him, 
having refused many young men, who from their 
youth, wealth, and exterior accomplishments, she 
thought more desirable matches. But the lady wisely 
regarding her future fame, chose the Doctor because 
he made verses upon her, though not without some 
terrors lest the grateful incense should be withheld 
when " she descended from her Laura-dignity to wife- 
hood.** One of the conditions upon which she agreed 
to marry him was, that he should remove from 
Litchfield, to which she bad taken an unaccountable 
aversion, and he was too much in love to refuse. He 
accordingly removed to Derby, and from this time 
the authoress seems to have lost all traces of him, till 
a little before his death, when he lost one of his sods,, 
who in a fit of low spirits drowned himself. The 
Doctor*s behaviour on this occasion displayed no small 
degree of philosophy, for upon hearing of the aifoir 
he said, " poor insane coward,'* and soon appeared 
as luiconcerned as if nothing had happened. He 
died suddenly from a chillness in the blood, to which 
he had for son)e time before been subject. These 
particulars of the life of Darwin are intermixed with 
a great number of little poems of her own, the 
Doctor's, and other persons. The verses in the cor- 
respondence between the cats of the authoress and 
Doctor Darwin are peculiarly striking, as may ,be 
seen from- the following specimen : 

*' Oh, sheuLd cat of Darwin prove 
Foe to ptty, fou to love ! 
Cat, that listens day by day 
To mercy's mild and honiiwi lay j &c. &c. 
Chorus. 
Waal, woea, trone, moan, maU* oB> monk.* 
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With <he Jncidentf relating to 
iht digression respecting Mr. Day, 
various otlier persons, with pieces of poetry and cri- 
ticisms upon them (for the learned authoress always 
criticises at great length) and the correspondence of 
the cats. Miss Seward contrives to make up about 
one third of her book. The other two thirds are 
composed of analyses of Doctor Darwin's great 
poems, and criticisms upon them. Into these criti- 
cisms however, though undoubtedly very profound 
and very learned, we shall not enter very minutely. 
In her remarks upon the beauty, sublimity, and mag- 
nificence of Doctor Darwin's poetry, we entirely 
agree, and also in her general criticisms. The " Loves 
of the Triangles," as the learned authoress observes, 
•re l>eautifully Darwinian, and, instead of denying 
that Be had ever seen or heard of this poem, he cer- 
tainly ought to have mentioned it as a meritorious 
attempt to follow the track which he had traced out. 
The ingenious author, we have no doubt, smitten with 
the charms of scientific poetry, intended it not as a 
tatire, but as an humble tribute to the abilities of his 
predecessor. We are happy to observe that vulgar 
prqudice is likely to be done away on this subject, as 
an ingenious friend has informed us that he is engaged 
In turning the Encyclopedia into rhyme, and we hope 
to be able to announce, that Newton's Principia are 
hawking about the streets in the form of very pretty 
ballads set to the tune of Chevy Chace. The learned 
authoress partiailarly points out the beauties of the 
illustrations, such as Europa bestride her bull, Venus 
and Mars caught in Vulcan's net, &c. &c. all which 
she dwells upon with great delight. She censures the 
dull prosing poetry of Cowper, '* which certainly is no 
more to be coihpared with that of Darwin, than a 
rural nymph full of youth and vigour, and adorned 
with the bloom of health and innocence, is to be com- 
pared to a half rotten, half drunk woman of the town, 
who drags her sickly feeble form along in tawdry tat- 
tered magnificence." Much as we admire the match- 
less criticisms of the learned authoress, we must keep 
to our original intention of , not examining them very 
minutely, for to the eternal disgrace of our taste and 
penetration, we could with diflRculty, in perusing 
them, resist a most villainous inclination to skip a 
page now and then, and we are afraid that our readers 
wiD be apt to commend rather than censure our dis- 
cretion in not fbrnishing them with a cure for the want 
of sleep. A sense of duty compelled us to restrain 
these inclinations which could not be entirely subdued, 
for ordinary minds cannot always comprehend the ex- 
cellencies of criticism, nor can the veriifyer always 
relish the beauties of poetry. .One part of the critique 
is so choice, however, that it deserves to be mentioned. 
Addison's stile in the opinion of the learned authoress 
is feeble, and incumbered with a multitude of short 
words that offend every reader of taste. But she is 
happy to observe that his stile has fallen into merited 
disrepute, and that our senators, politicians, and his- 
loriaus have begun to use a more manly stile, distin- 
guished for its drptk, and high sounding, long, and 
mysterious words, for we begin to be aware of the 
viue of mystery and hence our politicians generally 
3 
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contrive the stile of their speechet in such a man- 
ner that they may be construed ^\e or six different 
ways, so as to apply to any occasion that may arise. 
Our learned authoress herself exemplifies her ideas of 
stile, for she often uses the most beautiful and natural 
inversions. *' Extreme was his scepticism to human 
truth;" " A clear sighted politician is Sir Brooke 
Boothby ;" these and a variety of inversions equally 
natural adorn the stile of our authoress. Some peo- 
ple who are insensible to the beauties of mystery 
might perhaps be desirous that by adding a verb, 
which is wanting in several sentences, something 
should be made out like sense and English. But they 
ought to consider that these omissions are excusable in 
the learned authoress who so modestly criticises the 
stile of Addison. But since Addison is censured, 
why should Johns«n escape ? Our authoress seems to 
have borne the latter a just grudge on account of his 
having, while at Litchfield, written to Mrs. Thrale 
a letter complaining of the barrenness of that city in 
people of intellectual abilities. She attacks him, 
therefore, with just indignation, for such an assertion, 
when he must have known, that at that moment there 
were three men of the highest talents, residing in 
Litchfield, Doctor Darwin eminent for his poetry. 
Doctor Vyse, who had written a ballad, entitled, 
*' Charlotte Lynes," and Mr. Seward, the father of 
our learned authoress, who was a commentator on 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays ! It is but justice also 
to mention, that our authoress with becoming spirit, 
asserts her claim to several lines, which Doctor 
Darwin had seized and inserted in his poems as his own. 
These are given in the Memoirs, as the property of 
the right owner, and with the innumerable other 
pieces of verse, serve to make up the volume. Who- 
ever is fond of slips of poetry, quotations from (be 
Botanic Garden, profound criticisms upon that and 
other poems, with a variety of matter equally instruc- 
tive and entertaining, will find in this book where- 
withal to gratify his taste. From the public in general, 
we doubt not^ the work will experience that reception 
which its singular merits roost justly deserve, D . 

The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill : ivith Ex- 
f}hnatory Notes ; and An Authentic Account of his 
Ufc: Now Jirst Published. 2 vols. 8to. pp.S6i. 
C.andK, Baldwin. 

We have long wished for an edition of Churchiirs 
works upon the present plan, but had almost des- 
paired of its being executed. Nearly forty years have 
elapsed since his death, during which period, none of 
his friends interposed to preserve either his memory, 
or his works. Yet we know not whether, all cir- 
cumstances considered, such an edition as that now 
before us, could have appeared sooner without giving 
offence. National or party prejudices are generally of 
long life, and in some cases have been carefully 
handed down from one generation to another. The 
time,* however, jboem? now arrived, when the satire 
of Churchill may be. perused as a mere exercise of 
genius, when it can neither encourage existing prejn* 
dices, nor revive obsolete animosities, and when he 
may be allowed to take his rank among English poets. 
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instead of being, consigned to oblivion as a party 
writer. That he Was a man of real genius, cannot 
well be disputed, and tbe many brilliant passages, and 
highly finished sketches which occur frequently in bis 
works, while they claim the admiration of every man 
of taue, will amply justify his Editor for exhibiting 
the whole iu their present elegant and useful form. 

The Editor informs us, in his preface, that the 
difficulty he experienced in understanding many of 
the allusions contained in Cburchill's poems, gave rise 
to the present work, and that he was encouraged to 
prosecute his undertaking by meeting with the follow- 
ing observation in Dr. Kippis's Life of Churchill in 
the Biographia Britannica — " Perhaps nothing will 
revive the memory of our author's poems, so as to 
cause them again to be generally read, excepting a 
uew edition with notes fully explaining the satirical 
and historical allusions. This was what Mr. Churchill 
himself before his decease wished to be done. In his 
will is the following passage : — I desire ray dear friend 
John Wilkes, Esq. to collect and publish my works, 
with the remarks and explanations he has prepared, 
and any others he thinks proper to make.'* — —Our 
editor, however, discovered on application, in conse- 
quence of this request, to a friend of the late Mr. 
Wilkes, that he left no such manuscript behind him, 
^though on the publication of each of Churchill'* 
'poems, he had a copy bound and . interleaved with 
writing paper, in which, for reasons best known to 
himself, he never wrote a line. Mr. Wilkes's rea- 
sons, we think it not very difficult to conjecture. 
When Churchill died, Wilkes was deeply involved in 
affairs of more consequence to himself, than honour- 
ing the memory of a man from whom he could derive 
so farther advantage j and when afterwards he had 
sufficient leisure in his Isle of Wight retirement to 
have fulfilled Churchill's request, he no doubt recol- 
lected with what impropriety an illustration of his 
poems would come from one who after his patriotism 
had done its best, was now become a courtier, and 
had been expelled from the house of commons by the 
▼ery constituents who once struggled so hard to place 
him there. Besides, it is very certain that Wilkes 
showed an extreme reluctance to preserve the memory 
. of his early life and connexions, and employed his last 
days in burning a vast mass of papers consisting of 
correspondence, private history, ice. Dr. Kippis, 
indeed, acknowledges his having contributed to 
Churchill's Life in the Biographia, but how small that 
contribution was, will appear by comparing Dr. 
Kippis's account with any preceding attempt. 

Deprived of this assistance, our editor had recourse 
to contemporary publications and such information as 
oould be gleaned from a few surviving friends of the 
poet, and especially some MSS. communicated to him 
by Mr. Flexney, the original publisher of Churchill's 
works. Of what use these have been in the illustra- 
tion of the poems, will be the subject of our future 
consideration. At present we shall confine our re- 
marks to the Life, which is written in the spirit of 
•andour, and according to the strict justice required 
in every biographer. 

Previous i6 this editioQ, we had in(ileed no authen- 
tic and satisfactory account of Churchill. 'The first 
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attempt of the kind appeared in the Annual Register 
for 1764^. Manufactured partly from that, was a 
publication of 176^, entitled, *' Genuine Memoirs of 
Mr. Charles Churchill, with an account of, and 
observations on his writings \ together with some ori« 
ginal letters that passed between him and the author." 
These original letters bear &HQry . mark of forgery, 
and the whole indeed is a miserable calcbpenny, 
written in a vulgar style, and full of rant about 
liberty, suited to the times. Tliere u a third account 
prefixed to an edition of his works pretendedly, and 
perhaps, really printed in Holland, I76'8^ whicb oddly 
enough is made to conclude without any mention of 
bis death. In Dr. Kippis's Life in the Biographia ar^ 
evident symptoms that he had consulted all these, and^ 
with his usual judgment and impartiaUty, made a 
tolerable article from scanty materials, employing his 
notes wholly on extracts from the poems. The as- 
sistance of Wilkes, which he politely acknowledges, 
is, as we have already observed, very small. One 
new anecdote only is given from Dr. Kippis's person^ 
knowledge, which is highly honourable to ChurchilL 
To that we shall have occasion to revert. 

When entering on the life of Churchill, our editor 
judiciously remarks that it may be divided into two 
periods, as unequal in their length as in the celebrity 
which attached to them. " During the first period of 
seven and twenty years, with the exception of a tew 
indiscretions, his conduct in every relation, as son, 
as brother, husband, friend and father, was rigidly 
and exeraplarily, though obscurely, virtuous and cor- 
rect 'y the remaining six years of his life present us 
with an odious contrast." 

The particulars of his early life are detailed mir 
nutely, and apparently from authentic sources. The 
principal error of his former biographers, we find 
rectified in a note. " We have endeavoured," says 
the editor, " to ascertain the truth of the anecdote so 
often repeated, of Churchill's retiring into Wales 
upon a curacy ofg£30 a year, his commencing cydet- 
merchant to improve his revenue, his ill success in that 
speculation, and its termination in a sort of rural 
bankruptcy. The nianuscripts in our possession make 
no mention of these circumstances, and we have 
every reason to believe that Rainham and Cadbujy 
were the only country churches in which Churchill 
ever officiated as curate." This, therefore, we pre- 
sume may be the truth ; there seems no blank in his 
life, as given here, which we could suppose sufficient 
for the employments of a curacy and cyder-cellar. 
If it should be urged that the anecdote was published 
immediately after his death, and although repeated in 
biographical compilations, was sutiered to remain un- 
contradicted, it may be answered that Churchill had 
never the good fortune to possess a friend who cared 
what might be said of him after his death. Wilkes, 
in our opinion, did not know much of his early life } 
Lloyd was the friend most likely to honotur his memory 
by a narrative, but he was almost in articulo mortis 
when Churchill died. We have heard mucli of tbe 
degradation of the pastoral character in the case of 
Welsh curates. Let us hope, however, that the in- 
stance of Churchill may be withdrawn. 

When ChurchiH succeeded bis father as curate and 
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lecturer of St. John the Evangelist, Westminster, in 
175S, we are told be performed his duties with the 
mmost punctuality, and in the pulpit he was plain, 
rational and emphatic. We agree, however, with 
the editor that no judgment can be formed of his 
abilities as a preacher, from the volume of sermons 
published after his death. They may have been some 
p( his fathers', but for the publication of them, as his 
own, and after his character as to religion and 
morality had been completely blasted, we know of no 
•pology that can be accepted. 

The transition from this life of regularity to that of 
excess and imprudence is well delineated, and ac- 
companied by some notices of Lloyd, with whom 
Churchill had formed a school-acquaintance, and an 
account of Lloyd's father's interposition in Churchill's 
embarrassed affairs, and the consequent happy ar- 
rangement with his creditors, who, by Dr. Lloyd's 
mediation, were content with a composition of five 
•hillings in the pound. This is followed by the anec- 
dote to which we have already alluded, and shall now 
transcribe. Dr. Kippis states " that in an instance 
which fell under his own knowledge, as an executor 
and a guardian, Mr. Churchill, as soon as he had 
acquired some money by the sale of his publications, 
voluntarily came forward and paid the full amount of 
the original debt. Dr. Kippis adds, that it was highly 
probable, from this unsolicited and unexpected act of 
equitable retribution, that his conduct was the same 
in other cases." 
Churchill's first appearance as a poet is thus traced: 
*' A short lime previous to this transaction, and soon 
after the renewal of his intimacy with Lloyd, his genius 
once more reverted into its natural channel. The example 
and success of his friend, in the walks of literature and 
poetry, excited a friendly emulation, and stimulated him to 
the exertion of his poetical abilities. The Bard, a poem in 
Hudibrasttc verse, was his first production after re-entering 
the regions of Parnassus. It was oHered for sale to Mr. 
Waller, an eminent bookseller in Fleet-street, who without 
any hesitation rejected it as a contemptible performance. 
Tnc author seems to have coincided wiih him in this ooi- 
pion, as he could never afterwards be induced to publish 
«. The Conclave was his next attempt in the poetical 
line; this was ^ satire levelled against the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Westminster, Dr. Zachary Pearce, late Bishop of 
Rochester, then being Dean. It was written in Alexan- 
^ne verses, and was remarkably poignant and sarcastic ; 
the characters were nervously drawn, boldly coloured, and 
fliccly discriminated. This poem be also designed for pub- 
licauon; but, on its being submitted to the gentlemen of 
the long robe, they pronounced the satire to b« of too per- 
sonal a nature to admit of being printed, without danger 
of incurriftg legal animadversion. Though disappointed in 
the brilliant expectations he had formed of the sikxjcss of 
his poem, Churchill was not to be deterred from his object 
by this fepulse. He now determined to fix his choice upon 
a subject of more universal interest, and accordingly after 
two months close attendance on the theatres, completed 
the Rosciad. Being encouraged in his present plan by the 
aporobation of a few of those literary friends, to whose 
judgment the manuscript had been submitted, he was in- 
duwd to offer the Rosciad to several booksellers, at the 
trifling sum of five guineas ; but meeting with a j^rcmpt- 
ory refusal, he determined, at length, to publish it on his 
own account, and accordingly it appeared in March 
17^1, when the opinion of Ins frienda was fiiUy cun- 
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firmed by the rapidity of its sale, which exceeded their 
most sanguine expectations. The strength, harmony, and 
natural flow of tnc verse, the variety of the numbers, the 
manliness of sentiment, the diversity of character?, tlie 
easy vein of humour, and the justice of the remarks and 
observations, contributed to render it equally pleasing to 
the lovers of wit, poetry, and criticism. 

•« The circumstarjces attending the publication of this 
poem, its popularity, and the aitribuiion of it to Lloyd, 
Cohnan, and Thornton, the rer.der will find detailed in a 
subse<\uent page ; we shall here only add, that very few 
even of his most intimate acouainiance gave Churchill 
credit for that fertility of thought, and strength of imagi- 
nation, displayed in the Rosciad. So ditficuTt is it to de- 
termine from' a man's conversation, the scope, extent, 
add vigour of his understanding. 

" The judgment passed upon this work by the Critical 
Reviewers roused our author to the puhlicarion of a poetical 
Apology, addressed to them, whicn at once tdtablished his 
fame in the literary world. It is one of the most finished 
and correct of his productions, the diction is regular ana 
connected, and the numbers happily adapted to tlie sense, 
while the satire is spirited and just, pointed and severe.** 

The sale, profits, and celebrity of the Rosciad were 
all extensive beyond expectation ; few poets have, 
indeed, been so fortunate in their di:but. Yet he was 
now doomed to add another to the melancholy cata- 
logue of writers who have disgraced their character* 
and genius, by irregularity of conduct. Introduced 
into the society of men whose literary endowments 
were connected with dissoluteness of life and manners, 
he became a man of pleasure and a wit. In 176 J he 
parted with his wife, whose conduct is said to have 
been Jiot entirely void of blame, and began to disre- 
gard his religious functions, and to shock his pa- 
rishioners by the unbecoming nature of his dre.ss. 
What he adopted was a blue coat with metal buttons, 
a gold lacttd waistcoat, a gold laced hat and rufilcs. 
This, in our opinion, was little short of a species of 
lunacy ; at least nothing could be so preposterous as 
this shewy dress upon a man unusually clumsy, and 
nothing more insulting to the common opinions of pub- 
lic decency. He relieved himself, however, from one 
branch of the sense of sliame, by relinquishing his 
clerical functions altogether, and his parishioners, 
however shocked, could not be sorry to lose such a 
pastor. His vindication of his conduct in the poen> 
called " Night" is justly ceiwured by our editor, as 
proceeding on the false principle ** that the bare-faced 
avowal of vice is less culpable th^n the practice of it 
under an hypocritical assumption of virtue.'* We 
meet with some remarks not less just on " The 
Ghost,** bis next publication, but the consideration of 
these roust be reserved for our review of the IVorLs, 
The following includes a curious piece of literary . 
history : 

" In the year 1762, Churchill plunged deeper, and inore 
irrecoverably in the mire of debauchery and faction, by 
the commencement of his acquaintance with Mr^ Wilkes, 
whose coadjutor he became in that envenomed vehicle of 
falsehood and seduion, the North Briton. What share he 
took of the lal)our ia that publTcation ^ve are unacnuainted 
with ; but Mr. Kearsley, in his examination before the 
secretaries of slate, toW them, tliat Mr. Charles ChurcUll 
received the profit arising from its sale. This circumstanec 
rendered him of importance enough k) be included with 
Wilkes in the list of those whom the mewengers had verhal 
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instructions to apprehend under the general warrant issued 
(br that purpose, tke execution of which gave rise to the 
most popdlar and Only beneficial part of the warm contest 
that ensued with government. Churchill was with Wilkes 
at the time the latter was apprehended, and himself only 
escaped owing to the messenger*s ignorance of his person, 
and to the presence of mind with which Wilkes addressed 
him by the name of Thompson. 

** The materials of the Prophecy of Famine, were first 
proposed to Churchill as the subject of a paper for the 
North Briton; but on more mature consideration, he 
determined upon converting it into a poem. This he did 
with extraordinary success and felicity of expression ; and, 
though we are fac from justifying the spirit of nationality 
with which it is imbued, we cannot but consider it as one 
of the most admirable specimens o( satirical composition in 
the language. On the subject of this poem it has been 
t>bserved, that the author displays in it a peculiar happiness 
of throwing his thoughts into poetical paragraphs, so that 
the sentence swells to the conclusion, as in prose.** 

Our editor proceeds with the other poems in the 
order of publication. They were all ptiblished within 
the space of three years, and all of them, from the 
nature of their subjects must have been conceived and 
executed on the spur of the occasion, a circumstance 
which, while it exhibits the fertility of his fancy, 
may account for their irregularities, and want of 
system, and often of principle. His death, although 
his constitution was greatly injured^ by excesses, was 
in some respects sudden. It occurred when he was 
on a visit to Mr. Wilkes, at Boulogne. Wilkes has 
informed the world that " the goodness of Churchill's 
heart, and the firmness of his philosophy, shone in 
full lustre during the whole time of his very severe 
illness, and that the comprehensive faculties of his 
mind remained unimpaired till within a few moments 
of his death." He positively denies, however, what 
Davies in his Life of Garrick confidently asserted, 
that the last words uttered by our author were, 
*' What a fool have I been !" He was about thirty- 
four years old at the time of his death. He left 
two sons, the charge of whose 'education was gene- 
rously undertaken by Sir Richanf Jebb, who sent the 
elder to the university of Camoridge with a hand- 
some allowance. They neither of them proved 
worthy of this support; they inherited the faults, 
without the virtues and abilities of their father, and 
died like him, victims to their disregard of temper- 
ance and prudence. 

We have omitted twtictng many particulars in this 
life, because we would not anticipate the pleasure of 
the reader, or advert to any anecdotes that are gene- 
rally known. The whole may be recommended as 
interesting and in^artiaL Some letters from Churchill 
to Wilkes are appended, which have been published 
formerly. They are strongly, but like all his writings, 
not very pleasingly characteristic of the man. His 
Will likewise is reprinted, by which it appears he died 
possessed of considerable property, arising from his 
writings. In bis will it may be remarked he styles 
himself clerk. He does not, like a modern eccle- 
. siastical ^urn-coat seem to -think much of tlie deUbiUty 
of the clerical character. 

In our next we shall take a short sketch of the 
works and notes^ which are replete with infurmatioa 
and emertatnment.— One remark, however, we had 
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almost omitted which belongs to the present article. 
The editor in p. xlvii speaks of " some poetical trifles, 
ascribed to him on dubiw authority, which appeared 
in the Library, a periodical Journal of the year 176 1.** 
This is not asserted on dubious authority, for it is 
asserted by Dr. Kippis, who was editor and chief 
prose writer in the Library. Of this fact, we are 
certain, although perhaps it is not of much im< 
portance. R. 

Letters to a Young Lady^ on a course of English 
Poetry, By J, A\k\n, M,D. l2mo. London 1^0^.^ 

There is nothing more useful to young persons of 
either sex, than a proper guide in their course of 
reading. Much time is often not only unprofitably, 
but even injuriously wasted, in the perusal of authors 
which ought for the benefit of mankind never to have 
obtained a reader except the corrector of the press. 
The fair sex sutfer in a more particular manner by a 
desultory and promiscuous course of reading. The 
valuable part of the sex, we mean such as are attached 
to domestic habits, usually find abundance of leisure 
for reading ; the circulating libraries are in this case 
naturally resorted to, but the librarian being the only 
director of their choice, at his recommendation, plays, 
novels, travels and tales, every new effusion of folly 
that is added to his shelves, pass successively into 
their hands. The only test which the fair reader caa 
apply to the book, is the Entertainment it affords ; 
and as long as it is fouo4 ^^ ^ amusing it continues 
to be read, however vicious in style or sentiment. The 
effect of impressions instilled in this manner, while 
the mind is bent on entertainment, and every avenue 
to the heart is thrown open and unguarded, has too 
often been exemplified in the wreck of virtue and 
happiness. But even where it stops far short of this, 
those hours that might have been employed in givii^ 
vigour and firmness to the female mind, which is natu- 
rally soft and flexible, and which might have informed 
the understanding and polished the taste, are lost: 
ignorance is replaced by a vitiated taste ; and where 
tlie taste is corrupted the moral feelings seldom re- 
main untainted. 

From these observations, the importance of a guide 
in female reading will readily be acknowledged. The 
task however is attended with much difficulty. To 
direct with propriety the reading of a young lady, a 
roan must not only have a correct taste himself, but 
he must have a clear conception of what is best cal- 
culated for the improvement of the female character. 
In marking out a particular course among works of 
fancy, there are also some errors almost inevitable 
which must arise from partialities ; and there is no 
critic who does not over-rate the entertainipent and 
improvement to be derived from some favourite 
author. 

With all these draw-backs however, a directory to 
young females in their course of poetical readiiJg, if 
executed by a man of knowledge, taste, and judg- 
ment, is a most valuable present. In Dr. Johnson s 
Lives of the EngUbh Poets, much useful information 
of this sort is to bo found ; yet although that work 
ought to be in efery young woman's Ijgnds, still soqoe 
guide xnore immediately intended for the sex> isrequi- 
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lite. Johnson often points out the merits of the se- 
Tcral authors with riiuch skill \ biit he does so heces- 
larily in too general a way to afford sufficient infor- 
mation with regard to the respective pieces ; nor is it 
within his plan to point out any particular arrange- 
ment in the course of reading, and still less to form a 
•election for the perusal of any 'diss of readers. 

These last objects are attempted by Dr. Aikin in the 
letters before us They are directed to a young lady, 
for whose instruction the author was interested by the 
ties of alfection and kindred; and so well. is this ori- 
ginal object kept in view, that the work, both in re- 
gard to the sentiments expressed in it, and the course 
of reading it recommends, may safely be put by a father 
into the hands i)f his daughter, fhe plan pursued is 
iSrst to habituate the ear to the melody of verse, by a 
proper selection of a few of the most accurate pieces 
In the various kinds of pleasure ; ahd then to point 
but those productions of each poet, which are best 
calculated to afford instruction and amusement. In 
the first letter, there are some very just observations 
on those dangers which some people, from ignorance 
or want of taste, imagine to arise from putting poetry 
into the hands of their children. To young women a 
peculiar danger is supposed to proceed from the fre- 
quent introduction of U)\€ into the works of all poets. 
*' I will not affirm," says Dr. Aikin, " that such 
danger is altogether imaginary ; but, in my opinion, 
love in poetry is a mo>e harmless thing than lOve in 
prose. The more of fancy is mixed with it — the 
more it is removed from common life — the less is its 
influence over the heart and conduct ; and it is pro- 
bable that the refinement and elevation of sentiment 
fostered by a taste for poetry may prove a protection 
from that light and vulgar passion which enters merely 
at the eyes, and is too sensual to be disgusted with, 
coarseness and stupidity. Since then it is impossible 
to separate love from poetry, I shall not fear to recom- 
mend it to your notice in its purest, most tender, and 
fanciful form. Poets themselves, who have written 
upon it all their livcSj have very soberly felt its in- 
fluence.** 

The dangers apprehended from young persons of 
either sex reading poetry, are indeed, in this as in 
other instances, for the most part cnimerical. There 
b no greater aid to virtue than a refined imagination, 
which turns with disgust and abhorrence from gross 
and mean actions. In this age in particular, where 
mercenary ideas are so prevalent in every condition of 
life, the father may think himself fortunate whose 
son has been raised, by the glowing sentiments of 
poetry, above putting his conscience or his honour to 
sale ; and who:»e daughter has been too much warmed 
by the refined pictures of the muse, to yield herself 
up to ttie arts of the libertine, or the still baser al- 
lurements uf avarice. 

We are surprized to observe Dr. Aikin still adhering 
to that absurd and unnatural method of distinguishing 
the measures of English verse by long and short syl- 
lables. Whatever may hnve been the pronunciation 
of the ancients, the method of distinguishing their 
measures by long and short syllables, is sufficiently 
convenient, and is capable of being determined by 
filed rules. The case is very diffe^^t '^ English. 
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In Greek and Latin, the long syllables are always ac- 
counted long and the short always shon, with very 
few exceptions ; whereas in English almost every 
monosyllable is long or short, as suits the convenience 
of the poet. Is it not absurd that a mode of mea- 
suring our verse, so completely vague and confused, 
should be adhered to, while the natural distinction of 
accented and non-accented syllables is rejected ? In- 
stead of telling us that English he.oic verse consists 
of five Iambic feet, each consisting of one short an4 
one long syllable, a distinction which the very next 
line may refute ; why not inform us, in plain and 
intelligible language, that each line of our heroic 
verse contains ten syllables, alternately accented and 
not accented, that is, alternately dwelt upon and 
slightly passed over? This latter mode of defining 
the measure, is calculated to discover to us at once in 
what its regularity and hirmony consist; for these 
qualities are chiefly offended against by the verse ret- 
quiring the natural accent of a word to be slightly 
passed over, while the pressure of the voice falls upoa 
a syllable unaccented in prose; or by the verse re- 
quiring the accent to be placed on such monosyllables 
as the and <», which the voice is accustomed to slur 
over, and which the eaf cbnndt tolerate to be dwelt 
upon unless they are emphatic. 

The general criticisms, which we meet with in this 
work, as well as those on particular pieces, are short 
and often superficial. Indeed diffuse or minute dis- 
quisitions are not to be expected from the plan laid 
down ; yet in mentioning 'the origin (A rhyme, it 
would not have occupied any unnecessary space.. Xo 
have simply informed thie young lady that it was 
adopted to assist the memory, among nations who had 
no other method but oral tradition of recording their 
heroic feats, their laws and reltgion. This, and not 
*' puerility and caprice," Dr. Aikin certainly knows 
to have been the true origin of rhyme. 

The criticisms on particular authot-s are in general 
correct as faf as they go. That on Swift deserves 
particular notice, as it sets in a proper light the merits 
of a. poet whose talents were over-rated in his own 
day and are under- rated in ours. In the characters df 
different poems, we find some trivial observations and 
criticisms introduced, which certainly are out oi their 
place in describing a general course of poetry. Surely 
Dr. Aikin did not require to stop short in his criticism 
[on Thomson's Seasons, to point out the analogy be- 
tween the revoludon of the seasons, and the several 
stages in the life of man ; an observation which has 
been echoed and re-echoed by poets and moralists ia 
every age, and which cannot fail to have reached the 
ears of his young female friend at least ^\e, hundred 
times. Neither can we see any particular occasion 
for our author stepping out ot his way to compare 
Spenser's Cuniwi uj Despair to a Methodist parson. 
Perhaps however the most curious interiude is that 
in which, the author gravelv discusses the question, 
" whether Satan be the hero of Milton's Paradise 
Lost." Homer undertakes to sing the wrath of 
Achilles, and the voyjlges of Ulysses ; and Virgii 
proposes to sing the wars and wanderings of ^neas ; 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, the iEneid are therefore very 
properly occopied with the adventures of these heroes* 
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Milton undertakes to sing the Tail qf Man, and his 
potrn is therefore very appropriately occupied with the 
various circumstances which led to this event. Be- 
cause, however, Adam, the man whose fall is sung, 
does not, like the other heroes above-mentioned, be- 
siege Troy, traverse the Mediterranean, or build the 
city of Lavinium, he is uiifit to be the principal sub- 
ject of the poem ! Another hero therefore must be 
found J and luckily for the fame of Milton, another 
personage engaged in many wars and adventures, 
namely 6afav, is discovered to satisfy the demands of 
the Epic critics. This hero. Dr. Aikin seems to allow, 
is sufficient to save the Epic fame of Milton from ab- 
solute perdition ; yet he condemns the poet who al- 
lowed this distinguished personage to " sink to insig- 
hi Seance and contempt before the conclusion." The 
devil should have his due ; and it certainly w^s a very 
unwarrantable liberty in the poet to reduce his majesty 
of heU to the likeness of a filthy toad. 

The partialities of Dr. Aikin. for particular authors, 
-are in no instance xarried so far, as greatly to mislead 
the taste of vhLs readers. The didactic poets are 
eridently his chief favourites. His partiality for 
.Akentide^ which is most conspicuous, is also most 
pardonable. Their coincidence in political sentiments 
forms one strong link of attachment.} and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld*8 critical labours on the l^Uoiures of the Imagi- 
nation unite them by a sort of family connection., 
The merits of Akenside are undoubtedly very con- ^ 
siderable ; yet no one whose ear is formed to relish 
the true melody of blank verse, will allow this to be 
attained by the formal and laboured pomp which ap- 
pears almost uniformly in the versification of the Plea- 
sures of the Imagination ^ nor will the reader always 
.feel easy under the task of keeping a constant look- 
rout for the little cock-boat of meaning, which fre- 
quently almost entirely disappears amidst the lofty 
-billows of redundant figures and sonorous language. 

The. arrangement of the course is so much a matter 
«f taste, that it admits of little discussion by argu- 
ment. As no attention is paid to chronological order, 
<joldsinith and Cowper might certainly have occurred 
.earlier in the selection, and Young's Night Thoughts 
much later. The style is that of a man accustomed to 
.composition \ it is eaiiy and simple ; nor is the charac- 
ter of familiar letters at any time defaced by affecta- 
tion or obscurity either in the language or sentiment. 
Upon the whole our fair readers will find this guide 
Xo their course of poetry^ neither unpleasant nor un- 
skilful. i2. 



An Historical Review of the state of Ireland from the 
Invasion of that country under Henry II. to its 
Union uith Great Britain on the 1st. of* Jan, 1801. 
By Francis Plowd^n, Esq. 3 voU, 4fo. London, 
1603. Egerton. 

(Concluded.) 
This work is to be considered valuable in one re- 
spect ; that it is a call to the B/itish public to attend to 
.theaflfairs of Ireland, and to acquire a more perfect 
acquaintance with the nature of her situation. So 
ertoneous are our ideas with regard to every thing in 
Irel^d^ . the state of society and manners, the present 
state of government, the administration of justice 



and police, parties popular prejudices, the distribu- 
tion of wealth and poverty, &c. that there is possibly 
no country of considerable importance on the face of 
the earth, with the internal stale of which, men of 
education in England are not better acquainted, than 
they are with that of Ireland. The reasons of this 
are pretty obvious; Ireland was considered as too 
C9mpletely dependent upon Great Britain to be an 
object of any terror j it was too near to be regarded 
with any wonder and curiosity, as many a man born 
and bred in London, was never in the inside of St. 
PauTs ; and it afforded no materials, like the East and 
West Indies to the speculations of avarice, and mer- 
cantile adventure. 

Juster views of the nature and causes of the wealth 
and power of nations have lately excited a spirit of 
more accurate inquiry with regard to tlie domestic 
parts of an empire. And though the Jate events 
which have happened in Ireland, had not in an extra- 
ordinary manner roused our feelings with regard to it, 
its own circumstances, its interesting situation, its 
admirable soil, its unrivalled bays and harbours, must 
quickly have pointed it out as an inexliaustible source 
of wealth and power to Great Britain. But whatever 
may be the physical advantages of any country, and 
few countries can vie with Ireland in that respect, the 
population of every country is the most important ar- 
ticle. It is the people inhabiting the country who 
make the physical circumstances either useful or noxi- 
ous. What are the dead qualities of a soil or climate, 
without human beings to act upon tliem ? What are 
they without human beings in a state of civilization 
and government to act upon them with skill, steadiness, 
and order ? What are they to you, if they belong to 
a part of the empire, without human beings disposed 
to employ the advantages derived from them to your 
good, not to your harm ? 

But to ascertain the state of the population is by far 
the most difficult, as \cel] as the most important part 
of the inquiry.^ The physical, moral, and political 
habits, and character of the inhabitants of any coun- 
try are not so easily discovered as the barrenness cflr 
fertility of the soil on which they tread, or the nature 
of the atmosphere which they breathe. The minds of 
our fellow creatures are invisible objects, strangely 
formed and modified by the action of all those circum- 
stances, to whose influence they have been> in any 
manner subject, from the first moment of their exist- 
ence. And circumstances, which occupy very little 
space in the eye of an ordinary observer, have often 
great influence in forming a national character. A 
minute acquaintance with the history, the factions, 
the government, the religion, the education, as well 
as with all the particulars of the physical situation of 
a people, are necessary to form a tolerable idea of their 
national character. 

That the population of Ireland is in a stale very dif- 
ferent from what we could all wish, very diflerent 
from that calculated to adbrd the greatest benefit to 
the empire from the natural advantages of the couii- 
try, is the subject of universal and deep regret. It is 
impossible to be denied by any body, that the state of 
the population in Ireland is at this oioment the mo^t 
important object of political conaideratlon in tne 
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circamsfances of Great Britain, one of the moat im|>ort- 
ant objects of consideration on which any country 
was ever called upon to deliberate. What infinite 
advantages might not the enr)pire expect (o reap, con- 
sidering the physical riche* of Ireland, could her peo- 
ple be rendered equally laborious and orderly, with 
those in the better regulated pjrts of England ! To 
what a height of grandeur and power is it not proba 
We Great Britain would quickly arrive! How much is 
it to be regretted tliat any thing should prevent the 
realizing of so ooble, so happy a prospect ! On the 
other band, what misery is to be expected from the 
continuance, and consequent increase, of the deprava- 
tion of the Irish population ! A continual contest 
must be upheld at a vast expence, which will insure 
the poverty of both countries, corrupt their moral 
feelings^ and render them an easy prey, at some future 
period, to an enemy, unless some equally disastrous 
circumstances keep all their neighbours as weak a^ 
themselves. 

It has been made a reproach against the actual state 
of the British government, that no poHtical improve- 
tnentof any magnitude ever originates with it) and 
is always obtained by the demand for it having become 
general among the people. Now, on the other hand, 
we regard this as One of the advantages of the British 
constitution^ that no important change can be intro- 
daced, till the people have become thoroughly ripe for 
it. Bash and premature attempts at reformation by 
the government are extremely dangerous. When the 

rvemment becomes a reformer in the first instance, 
almost always goes too fast. In a country where 
thd people enjoy the complete commnntcation of their 
sentiments, it is only when the demand for an altera- 
tion in any part of the administration <of affairs has 
become general anoonrg the better informed part of the 
people, that the government ought to consider the na- 
tion as prepared for it. This is probably the mark, 
the sign, for which the government ought to wait, 
thft now is the time for the proposed amelioration. 
It is not to be feared, that if the people sy^ left the 
liberty of speaking, they will not find out gradually 
the means of improving their situation. There is no 
reason why the government should not, by all means 
in its power, assist the people in making such disco- 
veries ; nay, it is its dnty, though a duty very often 
iH performed. But no change, that is not of very 
ihc^n importance, in the administration of public 
flfl^irs, can be with propriety introduced into any 
coontry, till the people have become not only apprised 
of its advantages, but in some measure urgent for its 
adoption. 

It is for this reason that we earnestly recommend 
the Historical l^icw of the state of Ireland, with all 
its defects, and they are neither few nor small, to the 
dtterttion of the public. We wish the people of 
Great Britain to read and to inquire about Ireland. 
They will thus, in time, become knowing in her 
state and circumstances. They will then see what is 
necessary to amend these circumstances. The public 
voice will point out improvements ; and they will be 
easily and efiectually executed. 

The part of Plowdeo's history which it remains for 
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us to examine, contains his account of two very im- 
portant particulars, the rebellion, accompanied with 
all its horrid circumstances; and the Union, with so 
much difficulty, but according to our author so hap- 
pily effected. We date the history of tlie rebelli*ni 
from the time when ideas derived from the French re- 
volution began to incorporate themselves with the old 
sentiments of the Irish. T^ these idcin the rebellion 
has very generally been entirely ascril>ed. We dis- 
sent very widely from this opinion. But we have no 
doubt that the operation of all other causes was greatly 
accelerated, and the form and complexion of the re- 
bellion chiefly determined by these ideas. If the fair 
appearances which at first the French revolution ex- 
hibited, gained it favour and approbation very generally 
in England, they did so much more generally and much 
more strongly in Ireland. It would here have been 
very useful that the historian had entered into a short 
explanation of the circumstances in the state of Ire- 
land, from which this enthusiastic favour arose. Such 
inqtriries tend to throw great light upon the train of 
events, and distinguish the profound historian from 
the vulgar chronicler, if tlie reader have sagacity to 
discover any connection between the contests and dis- 
sentions in which Irishmen had been engaged before 
the French revolution, and the disposition which they 
shewed to admire it, he may 5 but he receives little or 
no assistance from Mr. Plowden. 

Ever since the year 1782, two subjects had violently 
agitated the ooinds of the Irish, a reform in Parlia- 
ment, and the exemption of the Catholics from ail 
political disqualifications. The violent measures by 
which it had been proposed to pursue the first oi these 
objects had been opposed by equally strong measures 
on the part of the crown i while the ardour of the 
people to attain what they wished had rather been in- 
fianoed by opposition. A general commotion, re- 
specting these two objects, prevailed among the Irisb 
when the French Revolution broke out ; and for soma* 
time the pursuit of them was carried on, perhaps with 
rather more tumult, but certainly with no other views,, 
than had^existed ten years before. That the society of 
United Irishmen itself was at first formed to contri- 
bute to the attainn^ent of these objects only, is not 
doubted by any body acquainted with the circum- 
stances, and is indeed abundaatly evident from their 
test. 

The Catholics, according to Plowden, had for soma - 
time held back their claims, that they might not inter- 
fere with the efforts which were making to obtain a^ 
reform ifi Parliament, from the accomplishment of 
which object, the redress of their own grievances^ 
they imagined, would naturally follow. By this con- 
junction of hopes, a sort of union had been formed 
between the Catholics, and the Protestant dissenters 
in the north, who were the great advocates of reform. 
The Catholics began to act in concert. A congress of 
delegates from all parts of Ireland, which was called 
the Catholic Committee, met at Dublin, and framed- 
and published resolutions. Eager to avoid all imputa- 
tion of demo'cratical ideas, they chose Mr Burke> 
son for their secretary, who earned the contumely of 
Lord Qare by the zeal whicl^te^6h^\^*j^^r(^^e^^ 
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terests, A grent t!(*a] of bwHtle ciuued. The business 
was proscruted with cjreat indiiRtry, and deeply inte- 
rested the whole nation. An address, drawn up by 
tlie yourr^cr Burke, Uorvi the Catholics to their fellow 
Protestant «iuhject<?. i-^ published. Sir Hercules Lan- 
gri«!}f^ in the Hnnsf^ ol" Commons moves resohilions 
in fiu'oiir of the C.itl-olJcs, and obtains leave to bring 
in a bill for their relief. Various petitions are pre- 
sented ; and one iVopi the Dissenters in favour of the 
total emnncipation of the Catholics. After violent 
debates, Sir Hercules Langrishe's bill passes the 
Committee. At tins time the Irisli seemed to be 
completely en,>ro.s^ed with the Catholic question, and 
all other objects were for a season in a great measure 
lorgottcn. The Catholic driegafs published a decla- 
ration o{ their tenets and sentiments ; and they drew 
up a plan for ascertaining the sentiments of the indi- 
viduals of their communion, which was subjected to 
imputatiotjs of being dangerous in its tendency, and 
raised aii outcry. Against this they published a vin- 
dication of their conduct and principles. And a digest 
of the laws respecting poj>ery, which excited great 
attention, was drawn up by Mr. Simon Butler. Va- 
rious similar proceedings, rapidly following one an- 
other, kept the public mind in agitation. Virulent 
debate* 'attended the passa<re of Sir Hercules Lan- 
griche's bill through the houses of parliament, which 
was found in many respects ineffectual after it had 
passed. Tlie prejudices of many of the Protestants, 
embittered by the favour lately shewn to the Catho- 
lics, obstrucled many of the effects of the law ; and 
the Catholics were exposed to new calumnies, which 
tl)ey exerted themselves to refute. 

During this time the disturbances in the northern 
parts of Ireland, between two opposite sets of insur- 
gents, had risen to a great height. These were the 
Defenders and the Peep-of-day Boys, the first com- 
.posed of the meanest and m*st ignorant of the Ca- 
tholics, and the second of the same description of 
Protestants, -who had begun a number of years before 
to commit outrages upon one another, in large bodies, 
and even to engage in battles. Several popular bills 
had, during the same time, been violently contended 
for in parliament, and as violently opposed. And 
tlie formation of societies for the propagation of po- 
litical principles had been greatly extended. Some 
tracts had been published, so violent, that the At- 
torney General had thought proper to proceed against 
them as hbcllous. 

In this combustible state was the public mind in 
Ireland, wlien the Karl of Westmoreland was recalled, 
and Earl Fi;zwilliam appointed Lord Lieutenant. 
The views with which that nobleman accepted of his 
ortice, his actions', and the circumst«inces which oc- 
casioned his recall, are represented by Mr. Plowden 
pretty nearly as that Lord himself has represented 
them in the letters which he published, addressed to 
liord Carlisle, and in his defences of himself in his 
place in parliament. The fact which chiefly deserves 
to be noticed here is, that he was deputed to give 
complete satisfaction to the Catholics in the removal 
of all disqualifjcatlons on account ot religion; and to 
go a great way toward the satisfaction of the people 
at large, by yielding to several of the popular de- 
2 
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mands. That this was th« Lord Lieutenant's own 
opinion of his mission, he has expressly declared ; as 
well as unfolded the circumstances by which he was 
reasonably led to form this conclusion. And he did 
not delay to give indications of his favourable dispo- 
sition toward the objects which he believed it to be 
part of his trust to accomplish. The spirits of tlie 
Irish were rai<;ed very high > the I^)rd Lieutenant was 
the object of passionate admiration; the business io 
parliament was conducted with the greatest harmony; 
the j)opular voice was turned in favour of govern-, 
ment; when suddenly the Lord Lieutenant was re- 
called ; and a complete reversal of all his schemes was 
understood to be the appointed system of his 
successor. 

Jt is impossible for us to enter into the investigation 
of the circumstances of this measure, the object of so 
much wonder and amazement. They arc, as usual, 
n3t detailed in a very satisfactory manner by Mr. 
Plowden, though valuable information is communi- 
cated by him. But it is weir known what a death- 
blow to their hopes it was by the Irish conceived to 
be. From government they now ceased to look for 
any countenance in the removal of the grievances 
which they at least fancied they endured; it now ap- 
peared to them that what they wanted they must ex- 
tort by violence, if they ever expected to obtain it ; 
and the recent history of their country afforded them 
various instances of the success of similar attempts. 
From this period, therefore, associations and contri- 
vances to give efficacy to the demands of the people, 
were formed with great zeal. These demands became 
gradually more indefinite and extended. Very strong 
and harbh measures were pursued by goveinment to 
counteract the* proceedings of the people. Reports of 
the tilings aichieved by the people in France against 
their government had reached the ears of a people 
highly exasperated against their own governajeDt. 
Persons who bad espoused the nefarious purpose of 
subverting the established order of things in their own 
country, as it had been subverted in France, insinuated 
themselves into the tumultuous and dangerous meet- 
ings of a rude and headstrong people j and by hypo- 
critical pretences, and artful misrepresentations, in- 
spired, as extensively as possible, the poison of revo- 
lutionary principles. A people in that imperfect state 
of civilization, which at present distinguishes the 
rude Irish, are easily incited to insurrection and riot. 
In some part or other Ireland has very seldom been 
free from such disorders. In various parts of the 
country the people broke out into violence j and go- 
vernment, by treating these commotions as rebellion, 
at last converted them into rebellion. 

In recording the circumstances of the rebellion, 
Plowden seems to have had two objects principally in 
view. First, to prove that the Catholics were neither 
first, nor chiefly concerned in it. And secondly, 
that the measures pursued to suppress it were marked 
with xhe most licentious cruelty and injustice. The 
first position we believe is pretty generally admitted. 
ITie great cry about liberty, antecedent to the French 
revolution, was raised chiefly by the . protestant 
dissenters in the north. The persons who yftxv most 
instrumental ia forming the political societies in 
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Ireland, and establiahing union and concert between 
thera, were Protestants of the established and dis- 
senting churches ; and ihongh the rude Cathohc pea- 
santry and Jabourers formed the greater part of the 
disorderly assemblages who were persuaded to appear 
in arms against the government, Mr. Plowden thinks 
it by no means just to transfer on this account the 
cliicf guilt of the rebellion to the Catholic body. 
The ignorance and credulity of this part of the Ca- 
tholics rendered them comparatively innocent causes 
of the evils in which they were engaged. And the 
measures of government were in many instances so 
unwise, as in some measure to lead and urge them on 
to more violent and extensive disorder, than they 
would have otherwise probably arrived at. ThePeep- 
of day- Boys were their old plunderers and tormentors. 
These were encouraged by government to form them- 
selves into associations under a new name, that of 
Orangemen, and to carry on their hostilities and de- 
prcilations against the»insurgent Catholics. These le- 
birl- hunters, little less barbarous and ferocious than 
the Catholics, conducted themselves with eager and 
savage fury against their antagonists. They made little 
discrimination between those who had, and those 
who had not, been guilty of rebellion ; and Catholics 
in general were too frequently treated as fit bbjects of 
all their sanguinary and desperate passions. That the 
minds of the unprotected Catholics, the miserable 
victims of these enormities, should thus be roused to 
greater fury, is not to be wondered at. And if ever 
an etFectual scheme was devised to force a disorderly 
multitude to rise in arms, it was to set another disor- 
derly multitude to plunder and destroy them. Mr. 
Plowden, in his detail of these painful transactions, 
is at great pains to make it appear that the heads of 
the Catholic body were at all times perfectly free 
from any share in the guilt, and exerted themselves to 
restrain its progress among the lower orders. The in- 
nocence of the greater part of the clergy he strenu- 
ously maintains, and exhibits many instances of their 
e.irncst and ctfectual endeavours to reclaim and correct 
their deluded followers. 

The greater number of the facts which Plowden has 
collected respecting the rebellion, are instances of the 
ferocity and barbarity of the soldiers, or of the injus- 
tice and cruelty of the magistrates towards rebels, or 
persons supposed to be rebels, but who very often 
were perfectly innocent, though exposed to the greatest 
sufferings. This in an historian we must condemn. 
The instances of cruelty and ferocity of the rebels 
were numerous likewise; and as full a collection 
ought to have been given of the enormities on this 
side as on the other: Mr. Plowden sliews no inclina- 
tion to deny that the proceedings of the rebels were 
in many instances to the last degree atrocious : but 
while he records so many cases of barbarity exercised 
against them, he comprises the greater part of their 
inhuman outrages in a general admission. It is true 
that this omission had been amply supplied before 5 
and Sir Richard Musgrave had performed the counter- 
part of what has been done by Mr. Plowden, having 
given a very full detail of all the abominations on the 
side of the rebels without one word concerning the 



like transactions on the side of their etiemies. He 
goes, indeed, a good deal farther than Mr. Plowden ; 
the chief intent of his book is to praise the conduct 
pursued toward the rebels; but Mr. Plowden neither 
otfecs praise nor palliation for the conduct of the re- 
bels. 

Mr. Plowden's picture is neither less true, nor less 
strong than that of Sir Uichard Musgrave; and ex- 
hibits to us a scene, the reality of which nothing but 
irresistible proof could have led us to believe. Every 
thing which is perpetrated by the soldiery of an en- 
raged and barbarous nation upon a conquered {ot<, 
the army of Great Britain in Ireland, according to 
Mr. Plowden, was permitted and encouraged to per- 
petrate against the miserable and deluded Iri^h. Tho 
houses throughout whole districts were plundered and 
burnt, and the inhabitants whether peaceable or dis- 
orderly, driven to despv^.railon. Ooneral Oliicers have 
been heard to declare that in whole districts they and 
their men had not left a woman unviolated, and to 
add, that the bayonet soon removed all squeamishness. 
^\q\\ were pursued with a species of wantonness, 
and slaughfered in cold blood as if to make sport. A 
regular system of torture was establibhed to obtain 
confessions. Persons often without even the imputa- 
tion of guilt were taken and scourged, half-hauged, 
aud taken dov/n again to make them confess what 
they did, or did not know ; and that not ht the su- 
perintendence of as grave and orderly, however unjust 
court, as that of the Inquisition, but at the will and 
caprice of common soldiers. Picketing was a com- 
mon mode of extorting confession. And various spe- 
cies of torture were invented by the soldiers to amuse 
themselves with the sufferings of their fellow-creatures. 
They cut short the hair on the heads of the wretches 
on whom they laid their hands, and clapped on them 
caps made of strong brown pkper, smeared witlr 
heated pitch which could not be removed without the 
greatest pain, and often not without tearing great part 
of the skin from the head. Not to mention this system 
as connected with humanity, or wisdom, or the po- 
litical maxims of a civilized and enlightened empire, 
the baneful etlects upon the soldiers were clearly seen 
and strongly expressed by Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
when after inspecting the army upon his appointment 
to the chief command in Ireland, he issued general 
orders, bv'^ginning with these remarkable words, ** The 
very disgraceful frequency of courts-martial, and tho 
conduct of the troops in this kingdom, haviug too 
unfortimately proved the army to be in a state of li- 
centiousness, which must render it formidable to every 
one but the enemy; the commander in chief thinks 
it necessary to demand," &c. 

Mr. Plowden. having quoted at lengfh in his Iiis- 
tory, a speech of the Earl of Moira delivered in the 
British house of lords, relating to this extraordinary 
subject, on the 2?d of November, 1797 y we think 
it proi^jr to make a fi?w extracts from iL 

•« Before God and my country," says his lordshipi, 
'* I speak of what I have seen myself. What 1 have 
to speak of are not solitary and isolated measures, not 
partial abuses, but what is adopted as the system of 
government; I do not talk of a casual system, but ci 
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one deliberately determined upon, and regularly per- 
severed in. When we bear of a noililary government 
we must expect excesses, which are not all, I ac- 
knowledge, attributable to the government ; but these 
1 lay out of my consideration, I will speak only of 
tlie excesses that belons^ to, and proceed from the sys- 
ten} pursued by the administration of Ireland. My 
lords, I have seen in Ireland the most absurd, as well 
as tjae most disgusting tyranny that any nation ever 
groaned under. I have said that if such 9 tyranny 
be persevered in, the consequence must inevitably be 
the deepest and most universal discontent, and even 
hatred to the English name. I have seen in that 
country a marked distinction made between the Eng- 
lish and the Irish. I have seen troops sent full of 
this prejudice, that every inhabitant in that kingdom 
is a rebel to the British government, I have seen the 
most wanton insuhs practiced upon men of all ranks 
and conditions. I have seen the most grievous op- 
pressions exercised in consequence of a presumption 
that the person who was the unfortunate object of such 
oppression was iu hostility to the government j and 
yet that has been done in "a part of the country as 
quiet and as free from disturbance as the city of l^on- 
don. Who states these things, my lords, should, I 
know, be prepared with proofs. I am prepared with 
them. Many of the circumstances are of my own 
knowledge ; others I have received from ^iich chan- 
iiels as will not permit me to hesitite one moment in 
giving credit to them." 

'* The curfvxo was ever considered by Britons as a 
i^dge of slavery. It was then practiced in Ireland 
VI th brutal rigor. He had known an instance where 
a master of a house had in vain pleaded to be allowed 
the use of a candle to enable the mother to administer 
relief to her daughter struggling in convulsive fits. 
One of the characteristic features of the Inquisition 
was } that, if the supposed culprit refused to acknow- 
ledge the crime with which he was charged, he was 
put to the rack to extort confession, by the pressure of 
torture, of whatever crime was alledged against him. 
The same proceedings bad been intt^oduced into Ire- 
land. When a man was taken upon suspicion, he 
was put to the torture, nay if he was merely accused 
of concealing the guilt of another. The rack indeed, 
was not at hand) but the pimishment of picketing 
was in practice. He had known a man, in order to 
-extort confession of a supposed crime, or of that of 
•ome his neighbours, picketed till he actually fainted 5 
picketed a second time till he fainted again ; and as 
soon as*he came to himself, picketed a th'u'd time till 
be fainted, and ail upon mere suspicion! Nor was 
this the only species of torture. Men had been taken 
and hung up till tliey were half dead, and then threat- 
ened with a repetition of the cruel treatment, unless 
they made confession of the imputed guilt! — ^These 
were not particular acts of cruelty; they formed a 
part of our system. They were notorious j and no 
person could say who would be tha next victim of 
this oppression and cruelty. In the execution of the 
order for the people to deliver up their arms, the 
greatest -cruelties bad been committed : If any one 
was suspected to have concealed weapons of de- 
duce, his house, bis furniture, and all his property 
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was burnt: bat this was not alh t^ it was supposed 
that any district had not surrendered all the arms 
which it contained, a party was sent out to collect the 
number at which it was rated 3 and in the execution 
of this order, thirty houses were sometimes burnt 
down in a single night." 

" After the defeat" (at Carlow) says Mr. Plowden, 
" executions commenced here as they did elsewhere 
in this calamitous period; and about two hundred in 
a short time were hanged or shot according to martial 
law. Among the earl»est victims was Sir Edward 
Crosbie, before whose house the rebel column had 
assembled, but who certainly had not accompanied 
them in their march; he was condemned and shot as 
an United Irishman ; his friends affirm, with appa- 
rent truth, that he fell a sacrifice to the confusion 
nhich necessarily attends a trial by military law, in 
the rage of a rebellion, and that his innocence would 
have been manifested, if certain circumstances had 
been made public, which wer&jupprcsiicd from deli- 
cacy to adtnitiist ration f then supposed to be dangerously 
situated. It is reported that i^ir Edward Crosbie had 
no further Connection with the rebels, than that they 
exercised on a lawn before the house, whichof course 
Sir Edward could not prevent." 

Another source of cruelty and injustice was the 
discretionary powers entrusted to magistrates. Nu- 
merous instances are related by Mr. Piowden of the 
shocking abuse of this authority. Magistrates were 
allowed to receive secret information, and to proceed 
upon evidence which they were not obliged to dis- 
close, to inflict any kii^d of punishment, and even 
death itself. We will give the particulars of one case 
related by Piowden. 

Mr, Wright, a teacher of the French language in 
Cbnmel, respected and employed by some of the 
most eminent persons in the town and neighbourhood, 
was subjected to punishment by Thomas Fitzgerald, 
high sheriff of Tipperary. After the rebellion, Mr. 
Wright brought an action against this magistrate, be- 
fore Mr. Justice Chamberlain^ and Lord Yelverton, at 
a time when prejudices ran amazingly high against 
persons accused of disloyalty ; yet his innocence was 
rendered so manifest, that Mr. Fitzgerald was con- 
demned to pay eig^OO damages. Mr. Wright, it ap- 
peared, had been informed that Mr. Fitzgerald had 
received some charges against him of a seditious na- 
ture. Immediately he repaired to the bouse of the 
magistrate to surrender himself for trial. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald was not at home. He went directly for the 
same purpose to the house of another magistrate, who 
was also from home. Again, on the very same day, 
he went -to Mr. Fitzgerald*s house accompanied by 
another gentleman. When be bad explained the 
cause of his coming, Mr. Fitzgerald cried, drawing 
his sword, " Down on your knees, you rebellious 
scoundrel, and receive your sentence.*' In vain did be 
protest bis innocence, and implore a trial on bis knees. 
i\Ir. Fitzgerald sentenced him first to be flogged and 
then shot. When the unfortunate man presented bis 
I'.eys, inviting them to search his papers, proiessing 
readiness to receive any punishment the proof of 
guilt could justify, Mr. Fitzgerald struck him, crying, 
** What ! you Carmelite rascal, do you dare to s][x?ak 
3 
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ifter senteooe.** And then ordered him to prison. 
Kext day he was dragged to a ladder in Clonmell 
itreet to undergo his sentence. He knelt down in 
prayer with his hat before him. Mr. Fitzgerald cao^e 
up, tore his hat from him, and trampled on it, seized 
hun by the hair, dragged him to the earth, kicked him, 
and cut him across the forehead wirh his sword. He 
was then tied up to receive fifty lashes. While these 
were inflicting. Major Rial, an officer in the town 
came up, and asked what was the cause. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald handed him a note, written in French, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Wright. I do not understand French 
myself, said the magistrate, but you will £nd in that 
letter what would justify me in flogging the scoundrel 
to death. The major read it, and found as translated, 
these words : — *' Sir, I am extremely sorry I cannot 
*' wait on you at the hour appointed, being obliged to 
" attendSirLaurenceParsons. Yours, Baron de Clues." 
Though Major Rial informed Fitzgerald that this was 
ell that the note conUined, he ordered fifty lashes 
more to be inflicted, and with such peculiar severity, 
that the bowels of the bleeding victim could be per- 
ceived to be convulsed and working through bis 
wounds. Finding that he could not continue the ap- 
' plication of his punishment on that part without cut- 
ting his way into the body, he ordered the waist-band 
of the sufferer's breeches to be cut open, and fifiy 
more lashes to be inflicted on another part. He then 
left the unfortunate man bleeding and suspended, 
while he went to the barracks to demand a file of men 
to come and shoot him. Being refused by the com- 
manding officer he came back, seeking for a rope to 
bang him 3 but could not find one. He then ordered 
him to be cut down, and sent back to prison, whei-e 
he was confined in a dark small room, with nothing 
to lie on but a wretched pallet of straw, without any 
covering, and where he remained for six or seven days 
without receiving even any medical assistance. 

It is, perhaps, fair to add, that many persons surely 
did not credit this story. Since a petition to parliament 
by Mr. Fitzgerald for indemnification, was strongly 
supported by the geveraing party; Mr. Fitzgerald was 
complimented as a most zealous, active, and useful 
magistrate, and afterwards received a considerable 
pension for his services. The speeches on this sub- 
ject in the House of Commons, quoted by Plowden 
re well worth reading. 

Mr. Plowden bestows merited praise upon Marquis 
Comwallis, for putting an end to this system of 
•cyerity and substituting a plan of concUiation and 
mildness. Few persons are acquainted with the dif- 
ficulties which thpt venerable nobleman had to con- 
tend with in introducing so necessary a reform. 
He disobliged the whole of that violent party, who 
were the abettors and promoters of the violent raea- 
tures. They could hardly refrain from accusing him, 
as they had been so much accustomed to do with re- 
gard to all other persons whom they disliked, of 
being favourable to the evU designs of their enemies ; 
and they gave him a nick-name very expressive of the 
tendency of their minds. He hardly ever received 
any other title among them, than that of croppy 

The applications too for continuance of severity 
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made to his officers in every part of the country, 
harassed and tormented, them j and sometimes gave 
occasion to ludicrous incidents. General Hunter ex- 
ened himself in a very meritorious manner to restore 
confidence and tranquillity in the county of Wexford. 
A curate was induced to wait on hiih, and to make 
report of a discovery of an intended massacre of th^ 
Protestants, on the horrid circumstances of which he 
expatiated at great length. The general heard him 
out with patience ; and then with a stern countenance 
said to him, " Mr. Masaaar ! if you do not prove to 
me the circumstances you have related, I shall get 
you punished in the most exemplary manner, for 
raising false alarms, \^hich have already proved so 
destructive to this unfortunate country.*' 

Mr. Plowden's chapter on the Union, consists al- 
most entirely of an account of the proceedings in the 
parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland. On this 
therefore we do not think it proper to detain our 
readers with any remarks, having occupied so much 
of their time with the preceding parts of this work, 
Mr. Plowden*8 book will not be perused by a very 
numerous class of readers. It is too long, and tedious ^ 
and too little recommended by any of the attractive 
qualities of good writing. But the man who is quali- 
fied to judge properly of the state of Ireland, will 
read it with mterest; and not without advantage. 
When he has weighed the facts, accompanied with 
irresistible evidence, which are recorded in it, he will 
know better what conclusions ought to be drawn 
from the representations of those who are the patrons 
of a different set of opinions. We would not follow- 
Mr. Plowden with great confidence, either in judging 
of the evidence of facts, or of the justice of prin- 
ciples } but where he has stated the evidence on which 
he founds his belief, we are enabled to judge for 
ourselves. And we are indebted to him for much va- 
luable information on one of the most interesting 
subjects which can at present be offered to the atten- 
tion of Britons — the present state of Ireland. M. 



A View of the Moral State of Society at the Close qf 

the Eighteenth Century. By John Bowles, Esq. 

8x?o. lUvingtons, 

The principal contents of this pamphlet were pob- 
lishey at the close of the last century, when they 
formed part of a much larger publication, which was 
intended to display the political as well as the moral 
state of society. The author, however, justly con- 
ceiving that of these two topics, the morality of so-^ 
ciety was by far the most important, resolved to pub- 
lish that part by itself, and with this view continued 
it to the l^ginning of the present year. 

The Introduction opens with a view of those re- 
flections that are naturally suggested to the mind by 
the close of a century. The coiinection of morality 
with sound policy, and the present state of morals m 
tlib country are touched upon. The upper ranks la 
the state are ren^nded how much the moral senti* 
ments, and, consequently, the well-being of society 
depend upon their conduct. Tlie virtues of our So- 
vereign are justly celebrated, whilst a well-founded 
regret is expressed that his example should only excite 
a barren admiration amongst those who are mui^ im** 
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mediately within tlie splieVe of its influence. The 
character of an iUustrious personage is then canvassed. 
These are no limes for flattery, and therefore the au- 
thor points out what a person ou^ht to be whose 
situation gives him an extensive influence over all 
ranks, but e^ipeciijlly over that which is usually deno- 
minated fashionable life. That illustrious personage 
has " the most solemn obligations imposed on him 
by his birth," and the author is so antiquated as to 
imagine, that the duty of setting a good example by 
the observance of social and religious obligations, is 
much more necessary and solemn than the acquisition 
of any glory that would result from splendid and suc- 
cessful military atchievements. The principal work 
then commeiKes with reflections on the low state of 
morality in th:: world, and then proceeds lo examine 
the causes of this iir.foriunaie truth. The chief of 
these is the pernicious influence of that system, called 
"modern" philosophy, which has for its object the 
subveraionof every establishment, moral, political and 
religion-. The incalculable evils resulting to society 
from this sy>tem are pourtrayed hi strong and vivid 
toluurs. The unf:ivourable influence of luxury and 
excessive indulgence are then dc.>>cribed, and the still 
more pernicious eflects of tiiis vice when combined 
with an extraordinary relaxation in moral and reli- 
gious principles. The consequences of the prevalence 
of the new philosophy have been a spirit of scepti- 
cism, which has been encouraged by a lukewarmness 
in those who openly avow their belief in the doctrines 
and precepts of revealed religion ; » disregard for the 
nuptial tie, and a deadening of the moral sense to a 
degree that threatens its total extinction. The decline 
of almost every virtuous principle is then exemplifyed 
in the little aitention paid to the observance of the 
cardinal virtues, and in many other instances. In or- 
der to clieck the progress of these evils before they 
attain so great a height as to subvert the order of 
society, the author recommends it to all those who 
wish well to the Cause of religion and virtue, of which 
ther© are many still in this country, to exert them- 
selves in dilFusing proper principles by every means 
in their power. This duly is particularly incumbent 
upon thobC, the sphere of whose influence is ex- 
tended by the possession cf wealth, rank or office. 
But above all the sacred profession imposes peculiar 
obligations to exertion upon its members. The 
supv.'iior purity of the Christian code is then pointed 
out, and the causes assigned why it produces so 
little efl'ect ; the chief of which is that sufficient 
attention is hardly ever paid to the instilling of reli- 
gious principles into the minds of youth in the 
early stages of their education. — ^The author concludes 
with some remarks on the convulsions of the present 
times, which he considers as judgements from the 
Almighty in consequence of the crimes of the age, 
and observes that still more dreadful evils may be ex- 
perienced unless prevented by a ^speedy amendnnent 
of our conduct. The following extract will give a 
•pecimen of the author's stile and manner : — 

"In contemplating the manners of the highest ranks, 

it is impossible not to look with peculiar solicitude to that 

illustrious personage who in the course of nature and in 

^the order oi succession is one day to ascend the throne of 
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this kingdom. The example of that personage is no less 
important, nay in sonic respects it is stdl more so in regard 
to the morals'of the country, than that of his royal sire. 
But one degree removed from the throne, he is so elevated 
as to be an object of universal and constant attention, but 
possessing at the same time in common with all his infe- 
riors, the character of subject, he can mix in society in 
a manner which would be incompatible with the dignity 
of tl)o Sovereign. He becomes of course the attractive 
center of that brilliant circle, which is usually denomi- 
nated fashionable life, and his dttractive powers are greatly 
increased by the disposition which mankind have ever 
displayed, and ever will display, to worship the rising 
sun. For this reason the conduct of an Heir Apparent, 
must have an effect upon the public morals which it 
is diilicuU adequately to describe. Wliate\er he docs 
must promote the general interests either of vice or vir- 
tue. I'Lvfu actions in themselves indiiTerent derive aa 
importance l^rom the station of such an aj;cm, and operate 
upon tho 'manners which have a powerful influence upoM 
the morals of the connuunitv. What an ascendancy then 
upon those morals must belong to the aggregate of his 
character, and to the tenor of hislife! If by a regular and 
devout attendance upon duine worship, he drsplav a sin- 
cere and ardent piety towards that great and aweful beingr, 
who placed him in' hi- high situation for the benefit of 
millions of the human race, and to whom he is responsible 
for the use he makes of his rank and influence : if he ex- 
hibit to the coimtless multitudes who are ever gazing upon 
him, a pattern of filial duty, of conjugal fidelitv, of pater- 
nal care, of domestic virtue, of personal regularity, tem- 
perance and self command ; if he avail himself of the high 
authority which must be attached to his sentiments by raa- 
nife^ting-his abhorrence of every species of vice, and by 
discountenancing the profane and the dissolute ; if he pro- 
mote that respect for tne nuptial tie which next to religious 
principle is the main bond ot society : if, in short, he invi- 
gorate by all the means in his power those principles, dis- 
positions and habits which are inculcated and prescrilxsd hff 
the sacred rules of Christian morality; then must he be a 
blessing of inestimable value lo his country and to the 
world : * • : then will he most effectuaHy contribute to the 
deliverance of the people whom he expects hereafter to govern 
from that unexampled state of danger lo which in common 
with the whole civilized world they are now exposed. "^ 

In the general reasoning of the author upon the 
alarming levity of morals, indifference with regard to 
religion, and open infidelity, and in the means pro- 
posed to check the progress of vice, so far as they go, 
we most cordially agree. But in his zeal for conv- 
I bating the levelling principle, he often appears to fall 
into the opposite extreme. In order to avoid the evils 
that may be apprehended from disobedience to the 
laws, he seems to inculcate the doctrine of passive 
obedience. The stile is neither elegant, nor polished, 
but sufficiently perspicuous. Setting aside then some 
sentiments that belong to the author's peculiar chapter 
of politics, which are evidently highly aristocraticjl, 
his work is a valuable performance, and calculated to 
produce many good effects in the community. D. 



Amasina; or, the American I'oundlivg. Q rots. TC?wo. 
Lane. 
This work, we are informed in the preface, is the 
production of a female by whom it was completed 
before she attained htxjiftecnih year. Before we exa- 
mine its merits, it will be proper to present oar 
readers with a sketch of the fable :— 



The heroine of the tale it found when an infant by 
I Mrs. Ciindillon, exposed near her habitation in 
America. Mrs. Clindillon reared and educated the 
cbiJd as her own, and upon the loss of her husband 
•onjc time after, returned to Ireland, her native coun- 
try, llie story conimciKes when the hermiie bjs 
become a young woman, and is written in ihe episto- 
bry form. She is, we are told at the beginning, a 
phornis, and a lover of sentiiijent, a circumstance ilial 
is afterwards fully verifyed. It is not to be supposed 
that such a paragon should pass unnoticed. An ill- 
looking fellow accordingly by a stratagem inveigles 
her away from the theatre, a thing easily done, for 
heroines cannot be expected to have all their senses 
about them. But the lover did not understand with 
whom he had to deal, for though the heroine's feel- 
ings were ** imperiously distressing, siiC licensed her 
voice to the deepest pitch of outrageous lunacy, and 
almost luoked into atoms'* the terrified object of her 
resentment who fled with precipitation. But heroines 
are brought into these situations as naiarally as if ii 
ttrreo' purpose, that some Mars-like Adonis may have 
an opportunity of rescuing the fair nymphs from 
thraldom. Accordingly, Lord Milantine, thrice happy 
youth, forces the castle, conquers the dragon and 
carries away the prize. He of course becomes 
enamoured, but his father who knew not tliat a he- 
roine, though in rags, is proved *• by inheriting a 
hi;j;h unbending spirit," that disdains to claim kindred 
With the vulgar, to be of noble blood, refuses to con- 
sent to the union of his son with a foundling. The 
usual emcrtions are exhibited on the occasion, and tlie 
pegured swain marries anotlier, but as in duty bound 
dies for love of the " Seraph'* whom he had forsaken. 
The heroine is in the utmost distress on account of the 
indignity she had sustained, when a personage appears, 
whose star and garter, whose indescribable something, 
&c. &c. seemed magnet icalli/ to proclaim him fit to be 
the father of a heroine, and accordingly the neglected 
foundling is found to be the daughter of the Earl of 
Heryntown. A woman out of pure love to her own 
chiWren had run away with the heroine in miniature 
for the sake of her clothes, poisoned her attendant, 
carried the infant to America, and exposed her as 
«bove related. This story she told on her death bed 
(die usual way) to the Earl, who sought his daughter, 
and is amazed at the irresistible w a u; net ism of her at- 
tractions." Our heroine instead of Henrietta Hartley, 
becomes Lady Amasina Louisa Bellamy, a name 
yielding only to that of ihe illustrious Carolina VVil- 
helraina Amelia Skeggs. " The eyes of the universe 
vere now fixed upon her to witness the extravagance 
of her emotions," and in order to display '* the mag- 
netism of her attractions," to greater advantage, she 
visits the Earl of Delwick. Here she sees the picture 
of " a perfect Adonis'* with whom her friend was in 
love, bat who appeared to her well calculated to be 
the husband of a heroine. For him (heroines are fond 
of poetic scraps) she would 
** Pass ihrougb the bitterest scenes without a pang. 
Swim untiismayed through floods of human satt{^.'* 
The old puke has the presumption to solicit her hand 
in marriage, for which she most heroically tlu-eiitens 
to cuckold him. Her beloved turns out to be sou of 
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the Duke's chaplain. What a blow for heroines su( h 
as her! I the son of a prosing parson ! What herf.ine 
ever made such a choice. But he was a soldier, muI 
heroines are (oi:d of scarlfet. He be'conies enamoured, 
tells ihe soft talc, is at first rejected with all due de- 
corum, but the heroine terrified lest he sliould suspect 
that she loved anotlier, *' while the blushes of selt-ac- 
cusation scorched her vitals," writes to set him riiht 
on that point. At a tmie when '* every thing con- 
spired to rcbist the colder passions, ar.d \\ hc:i nona 
could think of worldly prudence, or worldly je^cju- 
tions,*' an explanation takes place. With him ** she 
could not feel the drops falling from a ro(;riesS c^^bln, 
nor the cold penetrating through a ragged cover! nj;, 
(the reader will remcmh-cr tliot though licroir.v's ta;tc 
of rags and rooiic^^s cabins, they have in reality aa 
utter abhorrence of both.) But still ti.e beloved o[ the 
heroine is a parson's son, which is contrary to A\ rule- 
and precedent, but fortune who would ** swim i].P>i't,'b 
floods of hutiion sani;^'* to relieve .a heroir.e in extre- 
mity, settles the matter by the old way of du cxehanoy. 
The chaplain's wife confesses on her death-bed, thit 
she had stolen the young Marquis of Delwick, and 
put her own son in his stead. Before the joy at ihi? 
surprising discovery (surprising we mean in common 
life, for such things happen every day in the adventures 
of heroines) was well over, the youth is ordered with 
his regiment to AnK-rica. Sometime afterwards, news 
is brought of his death, and the heroine becomes a 
*' licentious maniac whose yells are deep, terrific and 
appalling.'* She recovers, however, in the usual time, 
and is somewhat consoled, when another lover solicits 
her hand. Him she accompanies to the altar, where, 
the moment she is going to give her hand away, th? 
old lover returns alive from Americi> as usual in ?i;eh 
cases, and claims his prior right. She disposes of the 
captive hearts in her possession amongst heV humble 
female friends, who admire her generosity, and aref 
glad to boast all their lives, that their husbands have 
been in love with a heroine. She herself becomes 
Marchioness of Delwick, and the novel concludes 
with the usual forms and ceremonies. 

Such is the composition, son)e of whose sublime 
sentiments and expressions we have contrived to give 
our readers by way of specimen. Tlie fair authoress 
solicits the favour of the patronizers of merit to the 
oflTspring of. three Lustres, and certainly to have im- 
bibed the quantity of matter from novels and romances 
that enabled her before the age of fifteen to produce 
such an ofl^*spring as this, besjieaks merit of no ordi- 
nary kind. Yet we, who must confess a deplorable 
deficiency in taste for heroics, cannot help thinking 
that tlie world would be no worse than it is, if young 
misses would employ themselves in sewing their 
samplers and dressing their dolls, instead of beginning 
immediately to seratch, as soon as they are seized with 
what Horace calls the writing itch. It may for what 
we know be excellent sport for young authoresses to 
store up in their brains all the dregs of the press, and 
then pour them in a mixed polluted stream upon tlie 
world to besmear every one who has not prudence 
enough to keep out of the way ; but they should con- 
sider that though this may I e sport for them, it is deaihp 
for us, and all those who e'uber from a vitiated tast?. 
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or from compulsion, are obliged to swallow the un- 
wholesome draught. This offspring of three Lustres, 
which we are strongly inclined to believe is an old 
friend with a face newly vamped up, we are told, is a 
copy from nature. By this must be meant Aeroic 
nature, for neither the sentiments, language, nor style, 
are such as can be intelligible to ordinary capacities. 
The ordinary part of mankind, dull souls, are human 
beings, and cannot understand " the irresistible mag- 
netism of female attractions," nor the ** immaculate 
adherence*' of cherubs, serapihs, angels, &c. 5tc. As 
little can they follow a heroine through her man einrres, 
murdered French, attempts at Latin, and her " swim- 
mings throujgh floods of human sang.** To scribbling 
tn'issea of three lustres, we would recommend to attend 
to the advice of Horace, and keep their pieces nine 
years, at the end of which time they may have ac- 
quired discretion enough to throw them into the fire. 
D. 

The Watch Tower, an Historical Romance, in Jive Vo- 
lumes. Btf T, I. Horsley Curties. Author of 
Eth^lwina, Ancient Records, and the Scottish Le- 
gend. ' Hurst, Paternoster-Rovi. 
The events in this romance are interwoven with the 
incidents in the history of Scotland from the* reign of 
Baliol till the final expulsion of the English from that 
country by Robert Bruce. The earl of Ulthpna, a 
Scottish island, married Elwina, who had been before 
beloved by Morcar, cliief of Stroma, a rock or island 
in the neighbourhood. Morcar in order to be re- 
venged on his rival, enters the dwelling of Uithona 
in the night-time, with a band of assassins, murders 
the earl, bis wife, and domestics, carries away the 
two sons of Uithona and then sets fire to the castle to 
prevent dletection. He attempts to assassinate Sigis- 
morn and Adelbert the children of his rival, but they 
are saved by one of his . female domestics who files 
with them to a watch tower on the island of Uithona, 
where they are concealed and educated by a monk, 
till they grow up to be young men. Having contrived 
to escape, they arrive by accident at the castle of 
Uithona, where they meet with many surprizing Ad- 
ventures. His father's ghost appears to Sigismorn, 
and exhorts him to revenge his murder. In exploring 
the casile .he discovers Certaldo, chief of bunclu- 
thine, with his daughter Imogen, who had sought 
refuge in its desolate walls, from the pursuit of con- 
cealed foes. Morcar finds out their retreat, and gets 
possession of Adelbert in the absence of Si^ismorn 
who afterwards joins the standard of Robert Bruce. 
The romance then leaves the youths of Uithona, and 
proceeds 'with the history of Imogen, princess of 
Duncluthine, between whom and Sigismorn, a mu- 
tual passion must, by all the laws of romance, be sup- 
posed to exist. After many perilous adventures, 
during which she was separated from her father, and 
having almost annihilated several daring wights, who 
aspired to the honour of her hand, with the majestic 
dignity of her looks, she falls at length into the 
power of Morcar, who conducts her to the fortress of 
Slrom.'i, where the principal personages of the story 
fire alrcjdy confined, to use the words of the Brent- 
ford oratot, in damp cells and disma> dungeons. He 



falls in love with Imogen as usual on ^uch Occasions* 
and puts Sigismorn and his brother Adelbert to death. 
Robert Bruce after the battle of Banockburn, sur- 
prizes the castle of Stroma. Morcar is taken, and to 
escape a public execution kills himself The magic 
wand of romance raises Sigismofn and Adelbert from 
the dead, the former of whom is married to Imogen, 
as the lovers of romance need scarcely be told. 

With regard to the incidents of this w6rk, they are 
almost always such as might raise a blush on the cheek 
of credulity. The author himself appears to have 
had some idea, that they were " the troubled visions 
of a sleeping fancy." And whoever reads the book 
will have little hesitation in adopting bis opinioix 
The chief province of a romance is to give a picture 
of the times in which the incidents are supposed to 
have happened, and if it fails in this, it is worse than 
nothing. ** The troubled visions" are in this respect 
deplorably deficient. One thing however makes in 
favour of the author. The romances of Lewis are 
extravagant, but written in a manner and stile that 
fascinates the attention, and leaves the unnatural im- 
pression deep and lasting. To this objection the work 
before us is not liable. The most vitiated taste can 
scarcely be Ratified by extravagant and improbable 
events related in a dull and slovenly manner, and in a 
stile that would disgust affectation itself. The author 
(God help him) pretends to imitate the imagery and 
manner of Ossian, and the consequence is such as 
might be expected : he has experienced the fate of 
the owl, who presumed to gaze at the sun like the 
eagle. The characters, if they may be Called such, 
are all imperfectly drawn, except Morcar, ^ho ii 
made a remorseless vill'ain whose trade is assassination, 
with hardly a feature that can l>e considered as human. 
The author intended to draw a barbarian, and has 
produced a fiend. The stile is such as almost defies 
all power of description. It is a rumbling jargon in 
general without meaning, stiff, inflated and />o/'</rr6//^ 
a favourite word with our author of which none wifl 
doubt the propriety. Some idei of it may perhaps be 
conceived, by supposing it to be " bombast run mad.'* 
The work upon the whole can scarcely be better des- 
cribed than in the words of the author himself. It is 
a " mystic vision flashing terrible sparks of incom- 
prehensible fur)', and mingled ghastly evidences of 
shocking terror." D. 

List ftfNew Publications /rofh Ftb. 1 , to Feb. l6, 1S04. 

Those marked thus (*) are intended to be Revietocd 

at greater length. 

HISTOEY, TRAVELS, &C. 

Indian Recreations ; consisting chiefly of Strictures 
on the Domestic and Rural Economy of the Mo- 
hammedans and Hindoos. By the Rev. William 
Tennant, LLD. S.A.M. 2 vols. Svo. (*) I8i. 

An Epitome of the History of the Island of Malta 
and Gozo. By Charles Wilkinson, foolscap bvo. 
(*) ^'' 

Observations made at Paris during the Peace; and 
• Remarks in a Tour from London to Paris, through 
Picardy, and to England by the route of Normandy. 
By Edmund John Kyre. 8vo. {*) 
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Sketches of the intrinsic Strength, Military and 
Naval force of Prance and Russia : with Remarks 
on their present Connection, political Influence, 
and ftilure Projects, gmall 4to. * 1 'is. 

Plan of National Improvement, pointing out the 
means to render Great Britain independent of Sup- 
plies €^ Com from abroad, to extend the British 
Fisheries, and augment the Military and Naval 
strength of the Empire, without expense to the 
Public, &c. &c. small 4to, * V2s. 

Remarks on the Correspondence between His Ma- 
jesty, the Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and 
Mr. Addington ; relative tq the Prince's Applica- 
tion for an ostensible Station in the Army at this 
xnomenious Crisis. In a Letter to the Right Ho- 
nourable Henry Addington. With a Supplement, 
containing Copies of the Original Letters. * 2*. 

Hie Correspondence between the Right Hon. Lord 
Redesdale, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, and 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Fingall, &c. &c. from 
the 2Sth of August to the 8th of September, 186.$. 

U. 6V. 
As a compoMtion this does not require criticism. With 

regard to the subject we shall ofl'er our opinion some time 

hereafter in another part of the Journal. 

A Reply to a Plain Answer i being a Refutation of 
Invectives against Ministers, iu an Appeal to con- 
duct. By an Impartial Observer. 8vo. 5j. 6</. 
A warm {lancg^'ric upon the conduct of the present 

ministers, which will not make many converts to their 

cause. , 

Thoughts on tlie Old and New Administrations ; with 
a comparative View of their Claims to Public 
Favor, By a Civil Volunteer. 2*. ()V. 

Political Remarks and Observations. By a Medical 
Gentleman. u, 6d, 

These remarks and observations mi^ht all have been 

made by any honest man or men, at their own fire-sides, as 

well asliy a medical gentleman, who accompanied the late 

expedition to Eg}'pt. 

Letters written by Henry Haldane, Esq. to the Right 
Monble. the Earl of Chatham. * is. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Guide to Immortality ; or Memoirs of the Life 
and Doctrine of Christ by the Four Evangelists, 
digested into one continued Narrative, &c. &c. 
3 vols. 8vo. * 1/. 41. Od. 

Divine Judgments on Guilty Nations, their Causes 
and Efiects considered : in a Discourse, on the late. 
Fast: ByR. Aspland, with a Preface and Notes. 
By B. Flower. J2«. 

Notes of Opinions and Judgments delivered in diffe- 
rent Courts by the Ix)rd Chief Justice Wilmot, 
4to. 1/. u. 

An Examination of all the Statutes respecting the 
Volunteers ; in which the Appointment of the 
Officers, the Right to Resign, and the Exemptions 
and Obligations are fully considered. By a Barris- 
ter and a Volunteer. Ja. 
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MCOICIVE. 

Observations on Inguinal and Congenital Hernia.— « 
By Robert Cooper, F.R.S. folio. 2/. 2*. 

SCIENCE. 

Elements of Science and Art, being a familiar Intro* 
duction to Natural Philosophy and Chemistry ; to- 
gether with their applicatiotx to a Variety of Ele- 
gant and Useful Arts. By John Imison, 2 vols. 
8vo. * 1/. 5*. Od, 

The Grammar of Botany, or Easy Introdnction to this 
Science ; being an Abridgement of the Philosophy 
of Botany. With Plates. By llobert Johu 
l'hornton,'M.D. No I. , Ss. 

Newton Refuted; a Geographical, Nautical and 
Mechanical View of the Universe. By W, Parkes?. 

I*. 
The nature of this eccentric publication is obvious from 
its title. This u;eiitleman having, it appears, been accus- 
tomed to take observations at sea, took it into his wise head 
that these were inconsistent with the Newtonian pliiloso- 
phy, which he immediately concluded to l>e erroncou*, 
faliins into the same error as' a great many sagacious people, 
who look for Uie cause of their follies every where, except 
in the precise place wliere it is really to be found, viz. — m 
their own brains. From reading the title of this shilling 
refutation, one would immediately have concluded that it 
wa^ intended as a burlesque upon those who are resolved to 
doubt of every thing, however evident, were it not that 
the gravity of the author precludes such a supposition. 
He makes it a serious subject of complaint, that several 
philosophers and learned men, to whom he condescendingly 
offered to prove the absurdity of the Newtonian philosophy, 
refused to hsien to his lectures. He even undertook to 
prove that Sir Isaac Newton was ignorant of astronomy, 
mathematics, mechanism and navigation, and in order to 
shame the fools of pliilosophers who refused to adopt his 
subHme ideas, he nas appealed to tlie world. , '* Good 
soul ! ! Sir Isaac Newton's philosophy is to be overturned 
by his shilling pamphlet ! ! The modesty of the gentleman 
is of a piece with nis philosophy. 

POETRY. 

Poesie Lirtche dt Leucippo £gineo, 8vo. 10m, 6d, 

These poems consist ot an ode to peace, a sort of Pas- 
toral, a piece on the Rise and Fall or Nations, and a couple 
of Sonnets, with a very liberal quantity of annotations sub- 
joined to each Poem. The aimotations indeed form the 
greatest part of the work, if we count by lines and words ; 
out the text, by &vour of the printer, has the decided ma- 
jority in pages. Perhaps indeed, it was the intention of 
the author to announce the quality of each particular part 
by the bulk of the type and the wideness between the lines ; 
for we find nearly' thirty lines of the annotations easilv 
assorted, with verv good elbow room in one page ; whife 
the poem on the Itise and Fall of Nations, fills a page wii h 
eighteen lines ; and of the still prettier little verses gf the 
canzonetta Campestrc, a dozen lines are reckoned quite a 
sufficient ornament for a very smart hot-pressed octavo page. 
To apply the rude lash of criticism to such veiy pretty 
little poetry, accompanied by such smart handmaids of 
annotations', would l>c extremely ungenteol. In the phi- 
losophical poem on tlie Rise and Fall of Nations, we have 
the important discovery dwelt upon at p;reat length, that 
nations, when good, prosucr, and when vicious, become un- 
fortunate. The name ot Satan, who is a great agent in 
this poem, is liberally introduced with much advantage to 
the melody, and gre^efi'cctto '*" * ' "' *■ '* 
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not be more copiotts in o«t eridcUmA at present, as we look ■ inhabitants are repicaentfld in a most natnnl and limpk 
forward with confidence to a speedy translation of the manner. The tale is told in Vneatj pl«n s^^ wtlad UT. 



work into very neat English verse, by some of our Anacre- 
ontic poets at the court end of the town. 

Poems. By George Richards^ M.A. 2 vols, foolscap. 

iO#. 6d. 

The Wild Wreath. Dedicated by Permission to 
H. Rl H. the Duchess of York. By M. £. Robin- 
son, 8vo. 7'. 
The Wild Wreath is a collection of what are very aptly 
Usmed fiigitive pieces, by various hands. Most of them 
are by Mrs. Robinson, several by M. G. Lewis, so noted 
in the annals o^ Terror, and among other distin^shed 
courtly poets, we find one very grave and solemn piece, in 
blank verse» on a fan, by' the Honble. T. I. Twisleton. 
After having mentioned the rank of the writers and of the 
patroness, we desist from farther criticism, assured that the 
work will be read among the fashionable circles, with a 
very different relish from what was felt for it by us, who 
are not so gallant as to praise fustian, even tmm the pen of 
a fiiirladv, nor so courtly as to admire dullness even when 
•queezcdout of right honourable bmios. 

Fablea; consisting of Select Parts from Dante, Berni, 
Chaucer and Ariosto ; imitated in English Heroic 
Verse. By Richard Wharton^ Esq. M. P. « 5«. &/. 

A Supplementary Epistle to the Cormpoodenoe be- 
tween Mr. Bowles and Mr. Adam. Addressed to 
the Man who caUs himself a Christian, 4to. 2«. 
This is a poem intended to praise the late Duke of Bed- 
ford, and nittse Mr. Bowles. The latter is done with 
great freedom. A hypocrite ; a canter of old women out 
of treats and dimieii ; a bartcKf of conscience for the loaves 
and fishes ; a pensbned sycophant, are some of the epi- 
thets employeo. Impotanons like these ought to be well 
supported. With Rffiud.to ihal we are no judges; not 
knowina enough of Mr. Bowles, either to contradict or 
affirm the^« 

The Poetical Works of John Langhorne, D.D. 
Rector of Blagdon, Somersetshire, and Prebendary 
of Wells j to which are prefixed. Memoirs of the 
Author. By his Son, the Rev. I. T. Langhorne, 
LL.B. Vicar of Harmondsworth and Drayton, 
Middlesex, 2 vols. V2mo, 1S«. 

This is merely a repobltcation of the poems of Dr. 
Langhorne. They are dedicated by the son to the Earl of 
Radnor, and accompanied by a life of the Author, shortly 
mendoning the leadmg pertfctilars of his histoiy, and the 
nrincipal traits nf his crameter, with the respect, and per- 
haps partiality due from a son to a father, but not without 
Aodesty, and candour. 

NOVELS. 

Maids as tbey Are Not, and Wives as they Are, a 
Novel* By Mn, Martha Homely, 2 vols. 1 Smo. 

Us, 

Don Raphael ; a Romance, By G. Walker, Author 
of The Three Spaniards, &c. 3 vols. ISmo. 13#. 6d. 

The Swiss Emigrants, a Tale. 12rao. 4*. 

The object of this tale appears fo be to display the effects 
of the late Invasion on the innocent and inoffensive inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland. It consists principally of the adven- 
tures of a aentjeman, who had retired to' the village of 
Langen, which after the invasion was totally deserted, part 
of the inhabitants havingfallen in opposing the French ; 
and the rest emigrated. This man md employed himself 
in improving the village of Langen ; and the manners of its 
9 



thesubject, and cannot ftiil to be pcfiited with pMsmey by 
the reader of taste and sensibility. 

DRaiCA. 

Almahide and Hamet, aTragedJr, in FivisAelai lor 
which is prefixed a Letter to John P. KenoMa^ Esq. 
on Dramatic CompotitioD. By Boii|anin Heath 
Malkin, Esq. M. A. * <*• 

The Soldier's Daaghteri a Comedy, tj Mr. Ghetry • 

XISCKLLAirXBa. 

An Essay on the Art of Ingeniously Tonneiiting } 
with proper Rules for the Ezerdse of that amusing 
Study. Humbly addressed to the Master^ Husbaiid, 
Wifis, Friend, &rc. With lome General Instruc- 
tions for Fla^in^ all yoar acquaintance, 12mo. 
This elegant edition is dedicated by^e Invisible Girt, to 
the Honourable Mrs. —— the ingenious tormentor of 
the present age ; and we are afterwanls infoimed by the 
Editor, wha subscribes himself I. S. C. that it was oiud- 
nally written by Miss Jane Collier, the eldest sbter of Dr. 
Collier of the Commons ; who was the intimate friend of 
the celebrated Fieldmg, and his sister Saiah. The woik 
dates ite commencement from a party, in which Dr. 
Collier was present Miss Collier we find, enjoved the 
friendship and confidence of the celebrated Richariton, 

African Scenery and Animals : a Series of Prints, 
with descriptive Letter Press> representing Views 
near the Gape of Good Hope, and in the interior of 
the Country, the Appearance and Costume of 
several Tribes of the Natives ; and also yariooa 
Animals found in that part of the Globei tom 
Drawings taken from Nature. By Samuel Danielle 
Engraved by himself, and coloured to imitate the 
original Drawings. To be completed in Ten 
Numhelv, each containing three Prints. Size of 
the Prints, 18 inches by thirteen. First Number. 

2/. 21. 

Many of the Qiiadrapeds that will be represented in this 

beautiful -work, have been hitherto unknown to Europeans 

— as an instance we extract from this Number some account 

of the Gnoo. 

" The Gnoo, thus caUed by the Hottentots, seems.to 
be of a mixed nature ; made up of the bull, the horse, 
and antelope. Of all the animais that scour the plains of 
southern Africa, the Gnoo is the swiftest; and from its 
fierce and restless disposition, the Dutch have ^ven it the 
name of Wildebeest. The usual height of this animal is 
three feet eight inches. They are commonly seen in herds 
from fifty to one hundred, though not unfrequendy found 
feeding vtrith Hartebeests, Ostriches, Quachas, and nlands.** 

Letters of Consolation and Advice, from a Father to 
his Daughter, on the Death of her Sister. 3«. 6d, 
Real grief is seldom soothed by laboured lectures on con- 
solation. This observation in some denee appAiea to these 
letters; yet for the m0st part they breathe a spirit <of unaf- 
fected piety which renders them well calcukted to produce 
the best effects upon tne mind of the reader in a moral and 
religious point of vi^w. The sources of donsolalion are- 
drawn from rdijnon, where only real conaoladon can be 
found in deep atniction. Althou£^ the letteca cannot be 
said to contam any thing of uncommon exoeUeooe, yet the 
comforu that are to be derived from the sacred volomc in 
times of severe trial, are disphycd in a concise and impss* 
sive manner. 
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The RflpQtt of the Evidtnce, and cdier Pfoceediogs 
10 PBniaroeot, respecting the invention of the life- 
Boat« alsp several other authentic Documents, 
iUastrating the Origh)> Principles, and Construction 
of the Life Boat, and its perfect security in the 
most turbulent Sea, with Practical Directions for 
the management of Life-BoaU. By Henry Great- 
head, of South Shields. 2f. 
11)18 little publication forms a collection of the pro- 
ceedings ia difterent places relative to the invention of the 
tiie>boat. A description of the nature of this invention is 
given, and the means by which it is made to preserve its 
eauiUbrium in the roughest seas. The eminent success 
wnich has attended the life-boat in the preservation of the 
post iiaeful lives, must render this pamphlet geneially 
inteieeiing. 

Beauties of Literature ; or. Cabinet of Genius. Con- 
taining the Beauties of Zimmerman. By Alexander 
Campbell, M.A. vol. 1. 3y. tid. 

. This bool^ from its title would appear to be the first vo- 
fame of a series of *' Beauties** wiih which the author in- 
tends to favour the world. 2^mmerman is the first victim, 
and we may shortly expect to see many other writers of 
leputatioQ reduced to shreds and patches, if this offering 
should be well received. The disgraceful practice of cut- 
tro^ an author to pieces, ht^ of latebecome but too frequent. 
It IS to be wished that for the encouragement of learning 
and Kenius, ia law were made by which it might be ren- 
dered felony without benefit of clergy, thus to tear a book 
to tatters. Those who are disposed to be guilty of such 
proceedings, had better bewore however, as it is by no 
means agreed whether they may not be indicted upon the 
Statute for preventing unlawful conspiracies, as it is clear 
that they cheat his Maje8ty*s subjects by making them pay 
several tunes for the same article under a diffScxent form. 
The present work is selected widi sufficient taste, and is 
therefore entitled to all the merit that can be justly claimed 
by a publication of such a descnpdon. But every friend 
of genius must fervenUy join jn the wish that some pu- 
nishment were appointed for the crime of murdering au- 
thofs after they are dead. 

A Complete Analysis of the German Language, or, a 
Philological and Grammatical View of its Q)nstrQC- 
tioo. Analogies, and various Properties. By Dr. 
Bender. 8vo. * lis. 

The Confeflsions of J. Lackington, late Bookseller at 
the Temple of the Muses (now retired,) in a Series 
cf Lettei% to a Friend. To which are added. Two 
Letters on the bad Consequences of having Daugh- 
ters educated at Boarding-Schools. i2mo. * 2«. 
Jmreoile Dialogues, French and Enelisb, in short and 
easy Words to facilitate the Reading of French. B 
the Conntesf de Fouchecour. 18mo. 
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Mmair of the laU Sir JVtlUam Hamilton, K. B. 
The respectable person, of whom we are abdot to 
ive a abort account, was l;|om in Scotland, in 1730. 
f hii education or of bia noble birth* we do not 
think it oecessarji^ to make any pa^pticular menti(»). 
it is enoi:^ to say, that of the former he bad the best 
(bal GookTbe procured in a oottotry which, in tbe sys- 
tem imd practice of public instruction, ezoells all 
satiowt $£ Eoropei and tbat the family of Hamilton 
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baa, for ceotories, been one of the first in Scotland* 
We must however notice, that the branch of the fa- 
mily to which Sir WiUiam belonged, was considerably 
reduced in circumstances at the time of his birth } he 
himself having repeatedly declared to his friends in 
Naples, that he wt condemned to make his vay in the 
vtorld with an iliustrious name and a thousand pounds. 

He was not, however, doomed to spend many years 
of his youth in ^ch narrow circumstances ; as in 
1755, he married a young lady of amiable character 
and most respectable connections, with whom he re- 
ceived a fortune of five thousand pounds a year — a 
large fortune, when compared with nis sober and phi- 
losophical turn of mind, although of no great consi- 
deration, when contrasted wiUi what might have de- 
scended to him from his iUustdous ancestors. 

Whether, after this marriage, Mr. Hamilten filled 
any place under govemaient at home, we are not in* 
formed i as we have neither seen his name in the pub- 
lic records of those times, iVE>r ever learned any parti- 
culars of this kind firom himself or his friends. 

The active and important part of his lifo b^n, 
indeed, from the monieni in which he entered the di- 
plomatic line, and we amf consider it as a circom« 
stance peculiarly fortunate tor the literary world, that 
he was destined to remain, nearly the rest of his lifo, 
in a coni^try truly classical, in regard to the Fine Arts 
and Natural History — pursuiti for which he had early 
evinced the greatest predilection. 

Mr. Hamilton was appointed ambasaador to the 
Court of Naples in 1764 ^ and fix>m that time to tbe 
year 1800, in which he waa recalled, it may be said, 
with the strictest justice, that he did nmch more for 
the advancemaot of the fine arta, natural history, and 
antiquities, than any individual or corporation in lliat 
metropolis; perhaps, also, more than the government 
itself. He in some measure made amends for the no- 
torious and incurable inertness of the inhabitants of 
the country in whidi he happened to reside— aa. 
inertness detrimental to themselves alone, in objeds 
open to tbe industty and researches of other countries, 
bot to aodety in general, in those singular districts of 
learning of which tbey are tbe exdosive proprietors. 

The art of Painyng, in the first place, bad been go 
disregparded, that, except fot the laboors of two or 
three individoab of the crude «nd precipitate schodl 
,cff SolimeM, whose namea are not worth mentioning, 
people mig^ have foncied tbat Naples waa situated 
in another hemisphere than her neighboarinff citiea 
Rome and FlorMice. That polhe art which exhl- 
bita the most striking proofo of the grandeur and 
magnificence o£ a mettopolis, waa still less culti- 
vated than her sister art of Painting, and such indeed 
waa the genend style of public and private buildings 
in Naples, that a man of taste would rather fiincy her 
a city of Spain or Turkey, than of Italy, The national 
aatiqaitiea and bibliographical coUediona had bfen m> 
neglected, that not one establishment of thia kind waa 
fo\^ld in a nMtropoUa rank^g third ia Eorope. The 
Roman and Greciaii antiqaitiea had been no better re* 
gsMcded* RjKoepting Cofm divo and ita snnonnd- 
nu^jmkkerrima Camfam(9plaga, which, aaeariy aa tha 
nuddlo of the 17tb century bad been Bhistratod by 
. r a 
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the meritorious labours of Pellegrini, not a single at- 
tempt had yet been made to rescue from oblivion the 
remainder of tlie classical ground in thfe several pro- 
vinces. The Apulian shores, so justly celebrated in 
the remotest antiquity for their lofty and p^ulous 
cities, had not attracted the least attention. The 
southern Calabria, that happy seat of primitive Greek 
colonization, was full as much disregarded. The 
island of Capri remained in theMeepest obscurity. 
Pozzuoli, and the adjacent places had only popular 
guides, full of traditions and absurdities. Pompeii, 
discovered through accident as early as 1750 by some 
peasants, became not an object of consideration till 
17/>i, and even from that time to \16\, so few hands 
and so little zeal had been employed in its excavations, 
that no idea could be formed of the extent and topo- 
graphy of the place. And we c.tnnot better close 
this disgusting picture than by stating that the unri- 
valled remains of ancient architecture in Paestum, un- 
questionably the finest pieces of antiquity in Europe, 
had remained unnoticed till the middle of tlie last 
century, when Baron Antonini, a Salernitan nobleman, 
gave fiome hints of their importance; and even after 
that periodj, European literature stood indebted to the 
zeal of foreigners for tlieir historical and descriptive 
account j as the Parmesan count of Gazola, general 
of artillery in Naples, was the first, who, in 1755, 
visited the place, and omsed plans of it to be drawn 
by the architects in his company; and Mr. Soufflot, 
availing himself of the plans of the Count, published 
them on his return to Paris, where, and at fiOndon, 
all other works on the subject, were afterwards pub- 
lished. 

Give me, says Hume, a country in which astro- 
nomy is unknown, and public morals neglected, and 
1 shall soon conclude, that not a single workman 
can be found in it capable of producing a finished 
piece of workmanship. Admitting this metaphysical 
truth, lasting as human nature, our readers may be- 
lieve, from the preceding statement, that the know- 
ledge of Natural History, was, in the country of which 
we speak, as low as of antiquities and polite arts. To 
th^ disgrace of this country indeed, it was not before 
the year 1734, that a history of Mount Vesuvius had 
been published by a gentleman of the name of Sor- 
reotini, whereas Sicily itself, so early as the year l66% 
had produced a similar work on Etna, by Bordli ; in 
the year 1737, a few philosophical notions respecting 
Vesuvius had been started by the physician Serao; 
even after such an attempt, no farther attention vras 
paid to that grand object till 1751, when Father della 
I'orre published another work upon it ; the first per- 
son who had the curiosity to observe the crater was 
Mr. Rigade, in the service of the French ambassador, 
in 1749; tlie extinct volcanoes, and the mephitic soil 
of Pozzuoli and its neighbourhood were first illus- 
trated by two foreigtiers, the Abbe Nollet, in 1749, 
and M. de la Condamine in 1755; and the remainder 
of the Phlegrean fields, through the extensive province 
of Campania, had been lefl entirely unnoticed. 

This being in Naples the sUte ef those branches of 
knowledge, which constituted Mr. Hamilton's pur- 
suits, we shall give a iketch of what he performed 
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tion may be considered proofs of a predominant 
passion, it appears that the objects of Natural History 
chiefly engaged his attention. In a short period from 
his arrival, he had already collected a vast number of 
articles connected with this science, and had thus 
formed a valuable cabinet, of which, according to the 
expression of one of his friends, " he could be him- 
self the ablest demonstrator." Between the year 
17()4, and the middle of 176'7, he visited Vesuvius no 
less than twenty-two times, and had as often observed 
the difierent spots around Naples, affected by volcanic 
eruptions ; and it was universally remarked by those 
who had the pleasure to accompany him in these ex-* 
cursions, that he was the best and most instructive 
'* Cicerone** that could possibly be found for such oc- 
casions. He also vi^iited Mount £tna, and the Eoliaa 
islands, places which had not been examined with 
such attention before. The phenomena which their 
surface presented to bis view did not satisfy bis curio- 
sity: he observed the interior parts of the soil, and 
every minute circumstance that attended the operations 
of nature: not one of the different substances which 
had ever issued from these volcanoes was left unno- 
ticed. Jn all his excursions l^e was constantly accom- 
panied by an artist of great merit, Mr. Fabris, who 
drew plans and delineated such objects as were most 
interesting and striking. 

These observations, though since reduced to sys- 
tematic works, were first communicated in partial 
letters to the Royal Society, from I766 to 1779; in 
whose Transactions for the above years and also in the 
Annual Register, these letters are preserved ; the 
perusal of which will amply gratify those who are fond 
of curious incidents, and personal anecdotes relating 
to the subject of this memoir. 

The works themselves were two : viz. Observoiions 
on Mount Vemvius^ Mount Etna, and other Volcanott 
of the Two Sicilies, which appeared in 1772, in Hvo. 
in London, and the Campi P/iiegrcei, in two vols, folio, 
published at Naples in 1776. in the former his chief 
position was, *' that Volcanoes lie dormant for several 
years, nay even for centuries." '* When I arrived,** 
says he, " at Naples, Vesuvius was quiet, very seir 
dom was smoke visible on its top; in the year 17 (i6, 
it seemed to take fire, and has never since beea three 
months without either throwing up red hot stones, or 
disgorging streams of lava ; nor has its crater been 
ever free from smoke. At Naples, when a lava appears, 
and not till then, it is styled an eruption; whereas t 
look upon the five nominal eruptions I have been wit- 
ness to, from March \7(^6 to May 1771, as in effect 
but one continued eruption. — It is certain that by 
constant attention to the smoke that issues from the 
crater, a very good guess may be given as to the de- 
gree, of fermentation within the volcano. By thit 
alone I foretold the two last eruptions, and by another 
very simple observation, 1 pointed out some time be- 
fore, the very spot from whence the lava has issued. 
When the cone of Vesuvius was covered with snow, 
I remarked a spot on which it would not lie.*' 

The Campi Phlegraei were chiefly calculated to ex- 
hibit the view of the several spots already described. 
The drawings, by Mr. Fabris, tvere coloured witli 
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presented nature With the utmost accaracy and truth. 
Each plate was accompanied by concise and perspi- 
cuous explanations in English and French. In the 
£rst vohinie, a large map was also exhibited of the 
^Iph of Naples and the country contiguous, which 
IS unrivalled for its beauty and splendor. And in the 
author's letter to Sir John Pringle. dated Naples, 
May 2, 177^, (which may be considered as a dedica- 
tion of the work to the Royal Society) some addi- 
tional obsen^ations on the subject were communicated, 
^vhich had not been inserted either in the partial let- 
ters to the late Mr. Maty, or in the 8vo edition of 
them in 1772. In short, the publication was so accu- 
rate, so splendid^ and so magnificent, as to have ex- 
cited a surprize how such an invaluable performance 
could make its appearance in the south ot Italy. 

A new phenomenon, however, occurred after this 
publication, which was too striking not to excite 
a peculiar attention in our ingenious naturalist, and 
not to engage him in a new work. — We allude to the 
great eruption of Mount Vesuvius, on the 8th August 
i779» and to the Suj^lemeai to the Campi fhUgriri, 
to which it gave rise. As was his custom, 'Mr. Ha- 
milton had communicated a description of that wonder- 
ful event to the Royal Society, which was printed in 
the first part of the Philosophical Transactions for the 
year 17 SO. He afterwards, however, as he had done 
with his former ones, collected these observations, and 
formed of them a regular work. In the year of the 
great eruption, he published, in Naples, a fine edition 
of the above mentioned book, beautifully illustrated 
by coloured prints, from the drawings of the same 
artist Peter Fabris; the drawings and illuminations 
being likewise^ copied from nature, under his own 
inspection. 

In the method we have adopted of detailing Mr. Ha- 
milton's labours according to the diflerent branches 
of his pursuits, we are relieved from the necessity of 
following in a chronological series the whole of his 
exertions. We shall therefore here take a retrograde 
step to give an account of what he had done, in the 
same interval, towards the science of antiquities. ' So 
early, as 170*5, he had promoted the publication of the 
magnificent and elegant work — AnUqmtc$ Etru^ucs, 
Grecqu€s et Romaints, tircts da Cabinet de Mr, Humil- 
ton', a fine collection pf designs from Etruscan, 
Greek and Roman Vases, which was received with 
the greatest satisfaction by the lovers of antiquity and 
the arts. 

The design of this work was professedly the ad- 
▼aooement of the arts. It was intended to shew on 
what system the ancients gave their vases that ele- 
pnce so generally acknowledged and admired, and 
how they were ^le to a<isign the exact measures of 
their proportion; and to establish certain principles 
for the artist who weuld perform something in the 
ttme line.— It was, in short, a most valuable pre- 
sent to the learned and to artists, and above all to 
manufacturers of earthen ware and china, and of vases 
in silver, glass, &c. who found here an infinite variety 
of beautiful models, most of which had been until 
then unknown > and indeed it may be observed, that 
since that period our articles of the above description 
are miiveraally formed with more b^uty, taste and 
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elegance; qualities in which we as yet remain une* 
quailed by any other country. ' 

We are informed in the Abbe Winkelman's Letters, 
that the above mentioned work was intended to be 
comprised in four large folio volumes. Of these, the 
two former only appeared at the stated time, and arc 
known we presume to many of our readers. Tlie two 
latter volumes (as we are informed by a note in the 
last edition of the Letters of Winkelraan) were pub- 
lished in Naples in 1775; but the writer of thia 
article has n^ver been able to procure a sight of them, 
or even to gain the least information on the subject. 
The two former volumes were reduced to a smaller 
size, and republished at Paris, by Mr. David, in 
1787, in ^\Q ^vo, volumes. 

The adventurer D'Hancarville, editor of the work, 
as we are told by Winkelman, expected, by that pub- 
lication, to acquire a fortune of twenty thousand 
pounds. It is not probable that he ever realized this 
expectation, but we know from D'Hancarville himself, 
that Mr. Hamilton allowed him to reap theemolu- 
ment which might arise from t^e work. Of the par- 
ticulars of which, he himself says, that ** long since 
Mr. Hamilton had taken pleasure in coHotting those 
precious monuments, and had afterwards trusted them 
to him for publication, requiring only some elegance 
in the execution ; and tlie condition, that the work 
should appear under the auspices of His Britannic 
Majesty, — ** It answers no purpose to have of the 
ancient vases that general and vague idea which is 
given of them by the books of Caylus, or Montfaucon. 
— ^There are few antiquaries and scholars who have not 
entertained a wish to see such a collection executed 
with care and precision. — ^They can now compare the 
present with that of Cardinal Gualtieri, reported by 
Montiaucon, and with all the others which have hi- 
therto appeared. — Mr. Hamilton, justly apprehensive 
that the vases, already destined for England, might 
be damaged in their way, has resolved to have them 
engraved at Naples." 

Part of the vases which gave rise to D'Hancarville** 
work, is that precious collection whidi is now seen in 
one of the rooms of the British Museum, and which 
formerly belonged to the senatorial house of Porcinari^ 
in Naples. Mr. Hamilton purchased it from the pro- 
prietors in 17<f5, and it still is a matter of surprise 
with the greatest of our artists that it was ever suf- 
fered to go out of iu native land. In Naples, how- 
ever, it never occasioned any surprise ; as it is there 
known, that full five years before the purchase, the 
same valuable property, through the means of the 
famous Theatin Father Paciaudi^ had been offered to 
the Count of Caylus ; and, in fact, the best informed 
Neapolitans were fully convinced that it was much, 
better that such precious monuments should be in the 
power of some active nation, in which they might bo 
put to the best use, than. to remain in their own coun- 
try, where they would have been useless to all eter- 
nity. About the same time (In 1767)» the British 
Museum received from Mr. Hamilton two other va- 
luable presents: — IsL A complete collection of every 
sort of matter pfoduced by Mount Vesuvius, by 
which he thought it might be proved that " many 
variegated marbles and many precious stoues are the 
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infloence the minds of the generalttf of penoat in 
power. And the conseqoeiice of this was » that among 
a nobility generallj uninformed and Ticioofi and 
among a magistracy and ministry who had no views 
beyond their respective professions and employmenti^ 
the studious life, the philosophical excursions, and the 
reserved manners of Mr. Hamilton, were rather oon^* 
sidered as peculiarities and eccentricities. 

Of his domestic life, about this period, we fortu- 
nately have an account from the celebrated secretarf 
of the French academy, Duclos^ from which we shall 
here give an extract, the more properly, as with the 
alteration of time and place, it is his characteristic 
picture in every part of his life. " Mr. Hamilton," 
says he, '^ was in the habit of taking his dinner at 
home with a select number of friends, among whom 
I had the honour of being admitted. He had also a 
weekly party of the most distinguished persons of 
Naples. In these parties, a coiscert was aometimas 
given, in which Miss Hamilton played ofl the harpsi* 
chord so eminendy that her talents were acknowledged 
in a town decidedly superior in musical acienoe to the 
since the year 1770, Mr. Hamilton had established a I rest of Italy. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton are the hap^ 
regular correspondence with variotis intelligent per* piest couple I ever saw. "Both still in the vigour of 

youth, with good hearts and cultivated mio^, and 
tenderly attached to each other, they presented to me 
the image of a patriarchal life. The lady, mistress 
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produce of volcanoesj and that there have been vol- 
canoes in many parts of the world where at present 
there are no traces of them visible." 2d. Two very 
scarce and interesting books, respecting the formation 
of the celebrated new mountain* at Pozzuoli, published 
«t Naples, a few months after the event, in 15d8> the 
one written by Marc Anthony delli Falconi 5 and the 
other by Peter James di Toledo. 

Among the several persons whom Mr. Hamilton 
honoured with his patronage in Naples, we shall only 
mention the celebrated engraver, Morghen ; as it was 
owing to his encouragements that this eminent artist, 
in 176p, published that elegant collection of views at 
Pozzuoli and other spots in the neighbourhood of 
Naples. It is pleasing to say, that Mr. Morghen soon 
evinced his gratitude towards his patron, and the na< 
tion to which the latter bebnged: the collection was 
dedicatedtotheSociety of Arts in London; and the 
greatest part of the views were inscribed to some in- 
dividuals of our nobility who then happened to be in 
Naples. As our limits will not allow us to enter 
upon many details, we shall only subjoin, that ever 



sons in the several provinces of the kingdom, con- 
cemine such monuments of arts or anticpiities as 
might happen to be found near their respective resi- 
dcxices, and which might answer his further purposes. 
This correspondence was carried on with a peculiar 
activity in the province of Campania, that province 
being indeed the spot in which the greatest number of 
ancient vases has been found, and which for this 
reason is thought U^ have possessed the chief manu- 
factures of that article. 

Whilst at this period, Mr. Hamilton so sqccessfiiUy 
indulged in scientific and literary pursuits, he had no 
opportunity of exerting himself to any advantage in 
his public and diplomatic capacity. Brides the inaig- 
nificance of the crown of the two Sicilies in the con- 
cerns of Europe, nothing of importance was then in 
agiUt:on in the political world — it was the happy 
period which iounediately preceded the American 
war I and with regard to private connections it is still 
in the remembrance of hia old friends, that till he be- 
came acquainted with some congenial characters, he 
found himself in the midst of an immense metropolis, 
as insulated as if he had been in a village, llie diplo- 
matic body, formeriy honoured by the illustrious 
Count of Firmian, was then (testitute of respectable 
members ; and the chief individuals of it, the Count 
of StainviUe and the Count of Kaunitx, both proud 
of the protection of their respective fathers, first 
ministers in Paris and in Vienna, and both giddy and 
libertine young men, were rather dangerous associates 
for a man of sober character. Hia majesty, being in 



of a considerable fortune, enjoys the pleasure of 
making that of her husband, who had nothing of his 
own but an illustrious name. The gentleman duly 
sensible of what be owes to a beloved wife, is highly 
pleased to acknowledge it, and the sentiment ctf^his 
gratitude increases the happiness of his situation.** 

The twelve yeora which elapsed from 1772 to Vf^ 
formed a reniiuiuible epoch m Mr. Haoodlton't life, 
with respect to his advancement and hia domestic 
afilmrs. On the Sd of Jan. 1772, he waa created Knight 
of the Bath. About the year I77i> he lost bis only 
daughter. In August 1782» he likewise lost his lady. 
And in the year 1784, ajfter twenty years absence, he 
visited his native country $ on which occurreooe, we 
presume, he was madea Fellow of the Royal, and 
Antiquarian Socsedea. 

This time, however, was equally well empk^ed in the 
service of the Sciences^ for ki 1779 he r«»peated hia 
visits to Mount Vesuvius and published the Supplewteni 
already mentioned; in February 17^3, he undertook 
the journey to Calabria, to observe the phenomena 
produced by the dreadful earthquake which just bc^ 
fiare had desolated that beautiful province, and of 
which he subsequently gave an account, in a letter to 
Sir Joseph Banks, inserted in the Transactions ^ the 
Royal Society; and so early as 1777, he wrote sm exv 
cellent memoir on the disceveries until then made at 
Pompeii, which memoir accompanied with 13 beau* 



his minority, and oot having as yet discovered that tifiil plates was inserted in the 4 th volume of the 

^rchaologia, and by which we were informed, "that 
the city was supposed to have been a mile in lengthy 
and about three miles and a half round; that only 
one hundred vards of a principal street, supposed to 
run through the whole city, had then been datied } 
that the width of the horse way was said to be in fe» 
oecal ten feet eight inches^ £nglish, and the elevaM 
• Voyage en Itslie, pseg wa. 



respect for learned men, which he has constantly dis- 
played in his riper years,^ couM not, by his example, 
• In making fDTUiotber object, some leseaichei into the Net- 
poliau chronioei, the writer of this article has accidentally iouad 
an Richard of St. Germain the curious account of a oontraiy ph^ 
nomenoo, which took place in the year 1338. For, maue Juku 
savs the chronicle, Mtmtjscl^ sutoerma eU, et operuU in cmtMmt 
sub eo dtgentibusfire s^Ungemtos homism inter virot et mulieret a 
ftct which he had never read before, and which is most probably 
tiotnodocdinai^liittoryof tbeTtrfctiK)esof tbetwoSic^Uies. I 
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foot wa^j on each Bide^ about three feet wide; that 
tbe plan of most of the bouses was a sqoane court, 
iHth a fbuntain in the middle^ aad small tiooms rotind, 
c6aHnfUiccating with that court; and that fragments 
of large panes of glass were found there, shewing 
that the ancients of .this period knew well the use of 
glass for windows." 

His most truly meritorious hibours, however^ at the 
dose of the above mentioned period, were those 
vhicb had in view the unrivalled museum of Portici ; 
—an object which, owing to the narrow-mindedness 
of die ministrj, had not yet been accessible to his 
lesearches. Tlie history of the discovery of Hercu- 
laneum, and of the Royal museum to which it gave 
rise is too well known to require any detailed notice 
io this place: It is equally alien to our purpose to re- 
late the several tardy and unsuccessful measures which 
tbe government took to illustrate that unrivalled 
atatlishment; and we shaU only notice the ancient 
ouraQScripta in the Museum, which are immediately 
connected with our subject. It is known that about 
eight hundred objects of this kind had been found in 
the several excavations of Herculaneum ; and that on 
application being made to Mr. Assemanni of the Va- 
tlinn, on the subject, this learned man had recom- 
xaended an able, industrious, and indefatigable Piarist 
monk, named Father Anthony Piaggi> who possessed 
the art of completely unfolding the decayed ma- 
nuscripts. Some successful trials were made : a work 
on tile philosophy of Epicurus, another on morals, 
a third on rhetoric, and a fourth on music were brought 
(0 light — and of the last, the author of which was a 
Greek named Philoderous, thirty-eight full columns 
were happily copied* Father Anthony's services were 
still more beneficial ; he in^ructed in his art a pupil 
named Merii, afterwards as able as himself. Neither 
of them, however, persevered in their tasks : they com- 
plained of th^ aopinen^s of the ministry, and of 
thetr own scanty allowance. 

Among the piapers left by Sir William at his death, 
are found more than fifty memoirs directed by Father 
Anthony to the Marquis of Samboca, soliciting his 
lUronage for the great work of the manuscripts, to 
which aolicitations that minister seemed to be deaf. 
Numbeiieta other menx>irs of the kind were also pre- 
ladted to aeveral persons in the Royal service, add 
t^ met with no better success. — ^The consequence 
was, that Father Anthony at last committed a curious 
bat meat exceptionable Pu/cme/Za/a; he put himself 
aoder the protection of Sir William, and tendered his 
trices for any informatkm which the latter might 
Wtth, concerning the Museum. The propriety of ac- 
<Septing this ofier may be questioned. It was consi- 
deitd, however, by one who was not particularly ac- 
<iaainted with the administration of the establishment, 
ai too important not to meet with an immediate com- 
pliance : a treaty was concluded, that Sir William 
AoQld grant to Father Anthony a penaion k:^ 600 
(tacataa year, (/i^iuo) and the latter should regularly 
Mod to him every week a sheet of original informa- 
fien; and in order to elude any ministerial inouisition, 
it w2» ako agreed that the correspondence should be 
carried on in cyphers. This correspondence lasted till 
tke deatk of Father Anthony in 1798} aD<)> if we 
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eicept as we have already remarked, a Inrant of deli- 
cacy, and perhaps also a breach of trust in the monk, 
we may presume, that in the main object, it proyed 
satisfactory to both parties : Sir William was indeed 
so satisfied, that, some years after the commencement 
of the treaty, he procured for Father Anthony an 
additional pension, of the same sum of 600 ducats a 
year, (j^lOO) from his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales ; and Father Anthony, on his side, seemed also 
so sensible of the favours he had received, that on his 
death, he bequeathed all bis manuscripts and papers 
of every kind to his patron. 

In the year 1791» Sir William was appointed a 
privy counsellor; and in the same year he married 
Miss Harte, the present Lady Hamilton. About the 
same time also, in order to give a further illustration 
to his favourite doctrine, respecting the constant state 
of eruption of Mount Vesuvius, he charged a Domi- 
nican friar (whose name the writer of this article 
does not recollect) at Resina, to compile for his use, 
a daily calendar of the several phenomena of that 
mountain ; a compilation which, most probably, will 
also be found among his papers. 

We do not think it necessary to give any detulei 
notice of the extreme period of Sir William's life ; 
as that part is eidier connected with the general his* 
tory of the times, or too wdl known to our readers 
to require a full narrative. It is in every one's re* 
cellection, that, in December 1798, when the French 
attacked the kingdom of Naples, he accompanied hia 
Sicilian Majesty to Palertno, firom whence, towards 
the close of 1800, he was recalled to England: and 
of hia death, which took place on the €th of April,' 
1803, the 7 2d year of his age, mapy circumstantial 
and interesting accounts were given in the periodical 
works of the day. 

During the short interval between his arrive in 
England and his death, this respectable pbiloaonher and 
natdValist was occupied in ordering and daaaitying hiaT 
numerous manuscripts, which had been conveyed 
from Naples to Palermo, at the time of his removal i 
and from the latter place to London, oh hia return to 
England; These manuscripts consisted of eight Ui^ 
boxes ; f<mr of which contained his correspondence 
with Father Anthony, and the other foor, the valuable 
papers which the latter had bequeathed to him. It 
was his intention, after a dne arrangement, to fivoar 
the public with two works collected from their con- 
tents, one of which was to exhibit a seriea of original 
observations on the best monuments of art in the 
Museum of Portici; and the other, a seriea of hiato- 
rical anecdotes concerning its literary and economical 
administration, from its first establishment. We are 
happy to say, that in this expectation the learned pub* 
lie will be little or nothing disappointed bv Sir Wil- 
liam's death ; as before that event, be had deposited 
all the papers in the hands of his learned add respect* 
able friend Mr. Townley, of the Antiquarian Society, 
by whom, we understand they will be shortly pub* 
lisbed. 

At the conclusion of this biographical sketch, some 
of our readera will perhapa inquire, why the memoir 
of a roan who has devoted the greatest part of a long, 
life to the jervice of his natire country, in a publielL 
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capacity, contains bo many details of his literary 
and philosophical pursuits, and little or no account of 
liis diplomatic exertions, which naturally constituted 
the hiiraediate duties of hi^ station ? We might it is 
true, have stated — 1st. The explanations which, in 
1/7*2, he had with the first minister. Marquis Tanucci, 
on account of the noted scribbler Michael Torcia, 
who, in his proverbially ridiculous performance, 'Vhc 
Political Sketch of Europe, had used some improper 
e^cpressions; — 2d. The negociations which he success- 
fully concluded for tlie neutrality of his Sicilian Ma- 
jesty in the Americim war j— 3d. His excellent con- 
cUict during the family misunderstanding between 
Spain and Naples, from 1783 to 1786; — +th. His 
equally proper behaviour towards an eccentric cha- 
racter among our nobility, who, during his residence 
io Naples, from 17 8+ to 88, was the constant visitor 
of the intriguing and scandalous society of tlie Aus- 
trian counsellor Calzabigi ; and 5th. That by his pow- 
erful ascendancy over the Neapolitan ministry, and 
the excess of his generosity and good nature, he forced 
sonde persons of kifamous character into the offices 
of state and the provincial magistracy- But we wished 
to avoid giving odence to others while paying a tri- 
bute to his memory, especially as we were aware that 
tlie fame of Sir William Hamiltoa will ultimately rest 
on his talents, learning, and patriotic spiriti for, although 
he may have possessed the highest activity and sagacity 
i^ his capacity of ambassador, as it is fair to believe 
from the happy management of those affairs which 
iiiW within the limits of his station, from his attention 
and obliging behaviour towards British travellers of 
^very class, and from the highly honourable figure 
which he made among other ambassadors at the same 
court, it was utterly impossible for him to evince any 
great degree of discernment or penetration in^ court 
intriguec, or any skill and dexterity in negociations 
whilst he had to deal with a languid and inactive go- 
veroment, .considered in a little better light than an 
immediate fief of Spain, and an intermediate fief of 
France. Those among our readers who may not have 
duly followed the course of French politics, during 
the two last reigns of that monarchy, and to whom 
these expressions may consequently appear harsh, are 
desired to look into three publications which have 
sippe^red within tlie last two years at Paris, The Txa- 
vel^ in Italy, a posthumous work by the celebrated 
Desbrosses, the Travels in ^pain, by the ambas- 
* sador Bourgoing, and the Politics of Europe under 
Lewis XV. and XVI. by Segur the elder, and 
they will find in them a common expression of 
the arrogant cabinet of Versailles — the tiio petti/ 
S!(Uts which etre possessed bif the princes of our 
Hoiful I ami if injtaly! It is unfortunately but too 
true that neitlier his present Sicilian majesty, nor his 
au&rust father ever asserted the consideration to which 
they were naturally intitled in European affairs, and 
that th^ have been subjected to a mortifying dis- 
regard >by the eternal 4usufficiency of their minis- 
ters. But it is, nevertlieless, an insult to justice, to 
truth and common f>ense, to*con^retwo »ch and ex- 
tensive kingdoms with that almost imperceptible spot 
the dukedom of Parma, and to bestow the name »of 
pet t If stale upon a powerful monarchy possessing 



nearly seven milHotii of iobibitants^that very mo- 
narchy by which the high spirited prince, Charles of 
Anjou, atteospted nothing less than, the conquest of 
the Eastern empire, and which that august sovereign 
of the house of Suabia, who was an honour to hii 
age and to the ImperiafdiadenB, emphatically called, 
herrditatem nostrum pretiosam ! 



M ANNER S. 
The Nabob.— K^ IV. 

Millia qvot magnis nunqiuim venere Mycamis, Virgil. 
Our thousands swarm o'er all this happy land. 

THE following letter, containing an account of a 
Baronet of my family, will probably recall to some of 
my readers, occurrences which tliey have frequently 
witnessed. Mr. Oldstyle does not indeed speak of my 
cousin, or of our family in general with much com- 
placency, or even, to say the truth, much common ci- 
vility ; but instead of being angry with him on this 
occasion, I shall merely observe tor his comfort, that 
our race is become so numerous of late, whether b^ 
importation from Bengal or elsewhere, as to render it 
impossible for him to thrust his nose into any corner- 
of the kingdom^ without encountering a Nabob. 
To the Nabob, 
Sir, 

I have waited with some impatience for a develope- 
ment of your character. I have been no small suf- 
ferer by Nabobs, and they are therefore a species of 
gentry I wish in future to avoid. But that you may 
not suppose I have taken up an unreasonable preju- 
dice against them, I beg leave to inform you of a few 
circumstances respecting my case and that of my 
neighbours. 

When, a few years ago, I was enabled by succes9 
in trade, to retire with my family, to a village many 
miles remote from London, I fondly hoped I should 
pass the remainder of my days in the peaceful culti- 
vation of a few acres around my house, and in super- 
intending the domestic concerns of my family, and 
the education of my children. I flattered myself that 
I should have occasion for little farther intercourse 
with the world, in its fashionable state, or with the 
bustle of business. My neighbours were in general 
pretty much about ray own situation as to wealthy 
matters 5 none of us were too high or too low for one 
another, and our visits, which were moderately fre- 
quent, were paid and repaid without the fuss of pre- 
paration, or any of those ceremonies which impose 
constraint and make our parties of pleasure hours of 
fear and pain. The vicar, a very worthy ecclesiastic, 
visited us all in turn, and as often as he pleased ; the 
schoolmaster, too, was a man we did not disdain to 
accommodate with a knife and fork at any of cor 
tables ; and at our club at the Red Lion, every Tues* 
day night, you might have beheld a system of social 
equality, worthy of the golden age, if ever there waa 
such an age, and a weU-tempered and mirthful con- 
versation free from *' hatred, malice, and uncharitable, 
ness.'* We were sometimes a little dull, indeed, es- 
pecially if the newspapers did not come down regu* 
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Jarly, but ourdalinessi hope was excusable, seeing 
it proceeded from our never speaking ill of one an- 
other. The parish, indeed, was one of the naost free 
from town vices I ever knew. We had little ambition 
among us; our tables were covered with plenty, but 
we never desired to exhibit luxuries for the sake of 
appearing greater than our neighbours. If any one 
excelled by chance his friend, it was not from pride, 
but perhaps because he had a more notable wife, or a 
more productive garden, or some other rival caus^ for 
a nicer spread table. 

Well, sir, this happy state of affairs continued for 
some years, when at length, undoubtedly for our sins, 
a Nabob was inflicted upon us, one Sir Benjamin 
Bkoum, who had in bis youth been pressed for a sai- 
lor* (you may guess his rank from that circumstance) 
got to be purser's clerk, and then captain*s clerk, and 
then nobody knows what, but sure enough he re- 
turned to his native land within twenty years from his 
faand-cuffing over against the Tower, and as ill-luck 
would have it, ours happened to be hb native parish. 
On his arrival he made many fruitless inquiries after 
bis relations, even the name was forgot, but with 
aome difficulty a superanuated clerk of the parish re- 
collected that his father and mother died in the work- 
house. After bestowing a suitable portion of regret 
for these near relatives, be purchased a very consider- 
able estate in the neighbourhood, on which was an 
elegant mansion, and as soon as a vast number of 
London carpenters, cabinet-makers, plasterers, paint- 
ers, paper-hangers, 8cc. &c. had exercised their talents 
for about half a year to make it habitable, down 
came Sir Benjamin and his whole family, with such a 
number of servants, postillions, and out-riders, that 
the procession looked more like an invasion (from 
which Good Lord ddiver us!) than entering on the 
peacxable possession of one*s own house. 

Against Sir Benjamin, I wish to make uo complaints 
personally. He behaved with great propriety to us 
all : invited us by turns to his house, and seemed in- 
clined to establish a good understanding with those 
whom he could not but consider in future as his neigh- 
bours, and many of them, though I say it, tolerably 
xoarm men. But I know not how it was — we were all 
seized with a kind of panic \ at our club, we be- 
caane somewhat more censorious than usual ; even the 
good vicar muttered something about " evil commu- 
nications,** and for some Sundays preached more from 
fiolomon's Proverbs than any other part of the Bible. 
However, it was not long l)efore our fears were real- 
iced, and we found ourselves in the situation of the 
frogs who petitioned Jupiter for a king, ^though we 
bad petitioned for no such thing, and would have been 
very glad if his Nabobship had been pleased to bless 
any other part of his Majesty's dominions with his 
presence. 

From this time. Sir, and that not by very slow nor 
imperceptible degrees, a kind of luxury crept in 
among us which threatened the most important revo- 
lutioas in our kitchens and cellars. We no longer 
preserved any of our ixsual criteria of expences. All 
custom, and, if you will allow such a word to be pro- 
£med by the pen qf a rustic, all fashion and mode, 
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long established among us disappeared. We had no 
longer any rule of action, speech or thought, but imt« 
tation. We no longer did any thing.because it was 
proper or necessary, or because our neighbours did the 
same. All our patterns now came from Begum-Hall. 
What was done there was a sacred law, and our tables 
very soon gave evidence of it. Not many montbf 
after Sur Benjamin had feasted us round, and we had 
received him in our best manner, a number of sub- 
stantial joints which every child could tell the name of, 
were removed to the side-board, and in their room 
came a parterre of dishes which we were afraid to 
offer, because we knew not what to call them, aud 
afraid to eat because we did not knew what they might 
be made of. la such articles, however, there waa 
now an ambition to excell, and some of the shrewdest 
of our wives, anxious that their husbands* digaity 
^ould not be eclipsed by the great stranger, nc^deeyery 
pretence to send a cunning wench of a servant to 
Begum- Hall, that she might have an opportunity of 
getting acquainted with the cooks, and steal a few 
receipts. Nor was this all, old port fell into disgrace^ 
and we began to talk of the flavour of our claretj and 
the sparkling of our charopaigne, although it is a 
notorious fact, that for a twelvemonth we had nothing 
in return but a series of bowel-complaints^ and an un- 
usual consumption of magnesia. 

From our diet« the revolutionary spirit, in an evil 
hour, hovered over our dress, and it was discovered 
by our wives and daughters, that they were not lo 
possession of one article of dress fit to be worn. The 
Miss Begums had frequently at church dazzled and 
confounckd the congregation with India silks, and gold 
and silver muslins, with pearls and diamonds, until an 
universal discontent took place ; but this, bad as it 
was, could not go much farther. No ; we might eat 
and drink like Sir Benjamin, but to dress like the 
Miss Begums was not to be atchieved by mere imita- 
tion, without such ways and means as could not ba 
devised. Visits to London, indeed, were insisted 
upon, and we complied, but still the Miss Begums 
poured out their treasures in such abundance as to bid 
defiance to all rivalship. — ^The consequence of this is^ 
that we spend our incomes much more lavishly, with 
uot half the cocafort we once enjoyed ; we are striving 
who shall be greatest, when we are conscious that Sir 
Benjamin could, as the saying is, buy and sell us 'all. 
Our girls are setting their caps at Sir Benjamin's sons^ 
although the youths seem to consider them in no very 
respectful light, and, between ourselves. Sir, I roust 
inform you that these youths have added considerabijr 
to our population, and tlieir bashfulness, I suppose^ 
requiring concealment on their part, all this Is oone at 
the expenoe of our poor rates. You may readily ima- 
gine, too, that we are not a little in a bustle with 
the perpetual influx of London visitors to Begum- 
Hall, most oi whom are likewise Nabobs, and who 
by their balls and fetes have totally overturned all the 
decent economy, and social comfort of this unhappy 
village. 

If I had not. Sir, considered you only a Nabob by 
reputation, I should not have made so free with a class 
of men amongst which you are numbered, but yoa 
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'roust allow that sufferers will complain, and .hat 
grievances may be too great for human patience. —'But 
1 have one thing more lo a<1d about our Sir Beriamir., 
and that is, the strange alteration that has takto place 
m our latiguijge. I Ho not mean only our having 
.adopted the fa^lilonable cant of London', for that, 
however unbecoming in us, may yet with some trou- 
ble, be rendered inrelligible. But the Begum family 
have sown among us the seeds of a jargon, which, if 
it grow up, I shall defy anv person to visit here without 
a Persian Dictionary under his arm. Fov example, 
when Sir Benjumin is speaking of his neighbouring 
landholders, greater or less, he calls them Icwindurs 
and Chincdrahi, When he talks of employing his 
"attorney, he sayi, *' 1 shall send these deeds to my 
Vakeel,*] and it was but the other d::y Miss Coroman- 
dela Begum, who had been at a review of volunteers, 
told us thai the Sq)oy$ went through their raanoBuvres 
expertly, and that she was quite inspired by the sound 
of double Tomtom, On the return of the family from 
Lord — — 's house, they said the Rajah had a pretty 
estate, but he had bo Mvsftnd to receive visitors, and 
Ikept but an indifferent Durbar, and that upon the 
whole they preferred his neighbour Khan, who had 
latdy put arms into the hands of &ve hundred of his 
Covlitra, and receives his company in a military style. 
Their method likewise of counting money, is as dif- 
ferent from ours as if they did qot kuow the value of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Nothing is to be heard 
of but rupees ; when they want to be very grand ihey 
talk familiarly of lacks, and when it becomes neces- 
sary to confound us quite, they estimate the civil list 
at so many crores. Really, sir, one might as wfll 
talk of livres and was. The daughters who give them- 
selves the air of Kew/icf.v, begin to wish their papa would 
reniove from our parish, which they call a paltry 
Monza, and ridicule our Saturday's market by the 
name of a wretched Bazar, Tliey complain, too, of 
the impertinence of the coimtry people in staring at, 
and following them, and declare they don't understand 
being thus surrounded with Hircarras.-^h bit of a 
thicket behind vaj house, not so large as the inclosure 
in Grosvenor-square, has been dubbed BJungL j but 
w hat I consider as more disrespectful than all, was an 
expression of one of Sir Benjamin's brother Nabobs, 
at table the other day, about our good vicar — why, 
sir, he called that worthy man ** a d — nd oid Bra- 
ffiin r 

I shall only add, sir, that whatever may be the sins 
and iniquities of you, sir, or the proprietors of the 
Lit ERA a Y Journal, or of its writers, or of the 
villages and pleasant spots of the island of Great Bri- 
tain, I humbly pray that their crimes may never be 
such as to draw down a Nabob upon them. 
I am. Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 
Goose-Grfrn, Berks, Oliver Oldstyle. 
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POLITICAL ESSAYS. 



On the Exjwlvon of the French from Si* Domingo, 
THE European colonies in the West Indies are 
possessions of a nature peculiar to themselves, and 
their situation differs in many important respects from 
that of any other country, of which we have any ac- 
count. This renders all our reasonings and conclu- 
sions with regard to them, and the great events whick 
happen in them, but little satisfactory anddeterminai^i. 
Our best speculations are rather probable conjectures, 
than conclusions on which any 6rm reliance cao 
justly be placed. For having no parallel cases, by 
which to guide our judgements respecting the effects 
which may flow from those combinations of circum- 
stances which we behold, we are left to our know- 
ledge of human nature, and called upon to determine 
what direction it is likely to receive in this new, and 
untried situation. It is evident that our knowledge of 
human nature is too imperfect to afford any foundatioa 
for accurate conclusions in such ' a case. It is so im* 
perfect .that we can form but a very poor couceptioft 
of what passes in the mind of a man, in a state of 
society so difJerent from our own as that of a negro, 
and consequently of what determinations he may be 
led to form by the action of any given circumstances. 
In certain simple cases our knowledge may guide us 
to conclusions sufHcieutly certaiu. If you hurt a 
negro, you excite his resentment; and he will gratify 
it by hurting you in his turn, if fear of a new injury 
do not restrain him. This much we might satelj 
affirm from what we know of the constitution of 
man, if we had not experience to determine it. But 
in cases ever so little complicated, we soon And our^* 
selves puzzled, and at a stand. Instruct a savage ia 
the contrivances of ease, and pleasure enjoyed in ci- 
vilized life J you would never have judged before 
experience that he would fly from them all to his old 
grossness and hardships. In cases therefore so ex- 
tremely complicated as that of all the circumstances, 
physical, moral, and political of the West Indies, 
how great must be our ignorance, and bow uncertain 
all the conclusions w hldi we may form ! The circum- 
stances themselves are so numerous that it is not pos- 
sible for any man to have a lull and complete idea of 
them. And if he had, no man has knowledge enough 
of human nature to say what effect this peculiar com- 
bination of innumerable circumstances may have upon 
the extraordinary population of the West India islands^ 
to what train of actions^ and what new aspect of af- 
fairs it may give birth. 

The interests of this uation, however, are deeply in- 
volved in the circumstances of the West Indies i and it 
is far from useless to push our knowledge to its utmost 
extent, however confined that may be. The navigator, 
in an unknown sea, of which he has no chart, does 
not abandon the care of exploring where his vessel is 
going, but supports it more unremittingly, and in- 
tensely. Though he cannot see a great way before 
him, he does not count it for nothing to see a little 
way ! and often escapes the dangers which surround 
him by this confined, and impertect knowledge. We 
too ought, if we may borrow a navigsftor's phrase, to 
H be sharply on the outlook in this new situation of 
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affiurs ; and though we may not be able to see far into 
futaritj, we may, if we are attentive, prevent our- 
selves from bping surprised by any sadden event, and 
be able to take measures to prevent, to a ceitain de* 
gree, its bad, or avail ourselves of its good, ejects. 
That our knowledge is not more perfect ought to be 
the strongest motive with, us to neglect no part of 
what can by any effort be arrived at. 

To many the extension of the French power in the 
West Indies was an object of serious alarm. And in- 
deed, if the creation of a French navy be an event 
formidable to Great Britain, there was reason for 
spme solicitude. No contrivance, which it seems 
cpnsistent with the present circumstances of France 
to adopt, is capable of raising a nautical force so ra- 

Sidly as the possession of St. Dpmiugo might have 
one. Could a great trade have been established be- 
tween that valuable island aini the mother country^ 
carried by the ships and sailors of France, the favou- 
rite object was already accomplished ; and the build- 
lag of ships of war, in which France excells all na- 
tions> was the only thing wanting to enable that 
country tx) cope with Great Britain on the sea as well 
on the land. Difficulties to be sure lay in the way of 
raising suddenly a very flourishing trade in St. Do- 
mingo, but the natural advantages of the island are so 
great, that a large produce might have been obtained 
from it at no distant period. The rivalship thus raised 
with us in our trade is of no account ; because we 
^oald quickly have found other means of employing 
oar men and money, perhaps to greater advantage. 
But the number of sailors which would thus have 
been bred to France would have been a cause of deep 
apprehension. This ground of alarm is now com- 
pletely removed by the expulsion of the French from 
St. Domingo. Thus far therefore we have occasion of 
joy from the late transactions i/i the West Indies. No 
one doubts that the establishment of prosperity in 
St. Domingo would have been extremely favourable 
to the creation of a maritime force in France; few 
doubt that the creation of a maritime power in 
France vrould be dangerous to us. These persons 
therefore cannot fail to regard the extinction of the 
French power in the West Indies, in this respect at 
least, as an agreeable event. 

But there are o^ier circumstances which give our 
thoughts a different direction. The extinction of the 
French power in St. Domingo is the erection of the 
empire of the Blacks. There are some politicians 
who regard this as by far the most deplorable event 
which at the present moment can befall the West In- 
dies; and who thought the dangers to be apprehended 
from the augmentation of the French naval resources 
so little in comparison, that we ought not to have 
scrupled to give France, however certainly we might 
have counted on her enmity, our utmost assistance to 
re-establish her power in that. island. The. present 
ministers seemed to be nearly of the same opinion 
wlien they defended their conduct in perujitting, a 
formidable French squadron to sail to the West In/dies. 
The person^ who entertain these apprehensions are of 
opinion, that if the Blacks are penpitied to . maintain 
Ihtpir independence in Su Domingo, they will quickly 
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assert it in all the other islands; that a universal re- . 
volt of the slaves may be expected, who will massacre 
all the Whites, ravage and destroy all the property, 
and render those rich and flourishing regions a 
frightful scene of ruin and desolation. These speai- 
lators are impressed with an idea that the population 
of the West Indies is in a most unhappy and dange* . 
rous state. They conceive that the seeds of disorder 
and mischief lie thickly scattered; and want but 
little encouragement to make them grow. The white 
inhabitants are an insignificant number compared 
with the Blacks ; that disproportion has been greatly 
augmented, particularly in the British ijilands, during 
the late years. Two races of people exist in the islands, 
the enemies of one another, of which the one bears no 
proportion to the other, and of which the weakest 
governs and oppresses the strongest. This state of 
society they consider, by its own nature, in the 
highest degree precarious, as likely to enjgender cir- 
cumstances within itself, at no distant period, which 
will produce its dissolution. And the example of a 
successful resistance to the power of the Whites in 
any one of the islands is so great an addition to the 
other nootives of the Blacks to revolt, that they think 
it must of necessity be followed. 

With regard to, the precarious state of things in the 
West Indies, arising from the nature of the popula- 
tion, there can, we think, be but one opinion, among 
all reflecting persons; and we will not doubt the con- 
clusion, that this precariousness is somewhat increased 
by the independande of the Blacks in St. Domingo. 
But we do not think it is increased to the degree which 
is generally represented; and we see not any reason 
to dread the immediate appearance of those events 
which the state of the population threatens to produce 
at no very distant period. 

The intercourse between the independent Blacks^ 
and the slaves in the other islands can be very little. 
The intercourse between the different islands is all 
carried on by the White people. There is no doubt 
that very great pains will be used to prevent any 
communication between the inhabitants of the negro 
islands and the slaves in the other islands ; and these 
cares may be rendered almost completely effectual. 
How infinitely greater are the means oi intercourse 
between France and England, than between St. Do- 
mingb, and any other of the West India islands ; and 
yet how completely is that intercourse cut off in a 
time of war ? How much more unfit are the negroes 
for forming communications than the inhabitants of 
England and France. They can neither read nor 
write ; they have but little curiosity : they are scarcely 
at all employed on ship board, and may be eutirely 
laid aside ; which by the way we would recommend 
as a very good regulation. We do not think, it im- 
possible to prevent almost completely any intercouri« 
between the independant negroes and the slaves oa 
the other islands. By far the greater partiof the slaves 
are always employed a considerable way up in tho 
opunfry, upon the estates of their masters, and have 
no opportunity of conversing with any of the occa- 
sional visitors of the island. They are scattered to* 
over the country, ia small numbers ep the diiterent 
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cstHtM i tbey have do opportunity of combining to- 
gether to form any thing like a general revolt $ and 
the state of their mental endowments doei not permit 
thenk either to understand the advantage of acting in 
concert, or to form plans for that purpose. Some ge* 
neml confused account of resistance made to the white 
men by their brethren in another settlement may reach 
the slaves in the British islands $ and this may render 
them somewhat more restless, and impatient, under 
their present circumstances; but will not, we think, 
for some time at least, make any great alteration in 
the state of the West Indies. 

We have the evidence of experience on our side. 
It is now several years since the Blacks on the French 
West India islands were emancipated. This first great 
change was the moment of the greatest danger $ and 
accordingly the noost violent fears were entertained. 
But we find, after a trial of a good many years, that 
this has had no remarkable effect upon the dispositions 
of the slaves in the other islands. If any additional 
tendency to insurrection has appeared among them, jt 
has probably been more owing to the extraordinary 
increase of their numbers, during these years, than to 
any new ideas derived ftt>m the independence of their 
brethren in the French islands. 

it is difficult to foretell what species of society and 

Kvemment will be formed among the Blacks of St. 
>mingo, if left to their own direction. It is the ge- 
neral apprehension that a state of anarchy and bar- 
barity will be produced ; that the rude inhabitants will 
first destroy all the property on the island, and then 
one another; till at last they will come to wander in 
the woods like solitary savages i every vestige of tlie 
fair works of civilization being efiTaofid. If this is to 
be the unhappy termination of events in St. Domingo, 
' the dangers arising from the state of slavery in the 
West Indies will not be greatly augmented by it; and 
precautions may be easily taken to guard the slaves 
from its bad effects. 

That this will not be the final result of present cir- 
cumstances, it is impossible to afiSrm. fiiecause it is 
. impossible to know to what degree the minds of the 
Blacks in St. Domingo have -been depraved or im- 
proved by their preceding slavery. But it is to be re- 
membered that the negroes, even in their own coun- 
try, are not in the very lowest stage of civilization. 
They are not in savage, independent tribe», but formed 
into large nations, and subject to government. They 
have advanced not only beyond the state of hunters, 
bnt that of shepherds *, and have arrived at that im- 
portant stage in the progress of society when the land 
comes to be cultivated and appropriated. Nay more; 
they are not ignorant of manufactures, of a rather 
oomplfCiHed kiiMi) being covered with a cotton cloth 
of their own preparing. That persons of this de- 
ter lpcion> should, iMiless in very unfavourable circum- 
•lanoes, fall into the lowest stage of barbarism is not 
tery prdbable. (t is rather lo be supposed that they 
"btive imfN'oved their knowledge somewhat by obser- 
vation ot' the arts of civilized life; and that the in- 
atrotneots both of agriculture, and of manufacture, 
which are already prepared for them, and of the man- 
'f Ibrmirjg which ihey have aoquired M>me kuow- 
wiU etJttble them to iooprove their condition -, 
4 
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thus the negroes will exhibit a more cultivated state of 
society in the West Indies than in Africa.' It is hardly 
indeed to be expected that they will form themselves 
at first into a single peaceable community under one 
government. They wiU most probably <livide; and 
carry on very bitter hostilities ; but not to mutual de- 
struclioD. The interests of both parties, the very 
wants of their animal nature, set certain bounds to 
their animosities ; and no nation can wage war against 
its enemy but in such a manner as is consistent with 
the care of the means of subsistence at home. Their 
interests at home will soon make even the neeroes fed 
that a certain moderated resentment against their ene- 
mies is wisdom. And even should they form them- 
selves into separate, and hostile communities, they 
will in time become a sort o( neighbours, not ranch 
worse perhaps than the civilized nations of £urope, 
very heartily wishing the mischief of one another, 
but not daring very openly to endeavour to bring it 
about. 

In confirmation of this idea, what the Blacks in St. 
Domingo have already done ought not to be forgotten. 
It is not perhaps altogether so difllicult to unite for 
hostile purposes against a common enemy, as to rear 
the fabric of a peaceful community. Bnt it is at least 
next in difficulty. The first object the negroes have 
accomplished. They have carried on their hostilities 
with a steadiness and unanimity truly astonishing. 
They have submitted with ease and readiness to sub- 
ordination. Their choice has fallen on leaders of sin- 
gular accomplishments, and they seem to have strictly 
obeyed them. The mighty circumstance of forming 
an union is thus accomplished. And this appears to 
us to be the most ardnous part of the business. The 
habits of subordination which have been acquired in 
war naturally continue. The reverence, to the military 
leaders which have become habitual, remains with 
them in peace. Their services may soon again be 
wanted to ward off the attacks of an enemy. They 
must therefore be maintained in authority. Obedience 
must be yielded to them ; and they are allowed to re- 
gulate the condition of their followers in peace, as 
they directed the events of a campaign. They become 
kings ; and being once constituted, want not the means 
of preserving tlieir authority. It is a matter of con- 
siderable consequence too, that the leaders of the 
Blacks are persons greatly advanced beyond the state 
of civilization of the negroes. They are either Eoro- 
peans, or persons who have profited by an education 
among the Bnropeans, and possess nearly all the ad- 
vantages of that high state of knowledge which Eu- 
ropeans have attamol. They are tlierefore much more 
qualified to contrive means for maintaining the autho- 
rity which they have acquired, and training their rude 
followers to some tmperiect fiarm of order, than chiefs 
of the same qualifications with themselves. Yet we 
know what order of tfamgs came to be established 
Bffloog the rude nations who over^rai^the Roman em- 
pire ; and how easily the chiefs, equaHy barbaroas 
with the multitude, retained their authority after 
they established themselves in their new possessions. 
We think it extremeily probable that in a way pretty 
ai<nilar> the leaders of the negroes in St. Doming 
will be able to settle the island^ when they possess it 
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wttboat a rival. Tbe negroes are id a state of society 
more imoroved than that of the Goths, when they 
fermed thetr nide establishments in the di^rent 
coantries of Europe. Institutions exactly feudal will 
not probably be formed $ because the circumstances 
of St. Domingo are different from the circumstances 
of Europe which more particularly 9Uggested> and 
rendered necessary the feudal institutions. 

If this order of things come to be establiibed among 
tbe negroes, it is very little to be doubted* thai in time 
similar events will be produced in all the other islands. 
But It is very evident that no immediate danger is to 
be expected in this case. It will require no little time 
ibr any intercourse to be established between this, and 
the other islands. All knowledge of what is trans- 
acted on it, may long be kept from the slaves. 
Though they were perfectly acquainted with it, they 
will not be soon prepared to break out into any revolt, 
which it will be difficult to quell. And business will 
proceed in the other islands for several years yet to 
come, as it has done for some years past. The dif- 
ficultiea, however, will every year become greater. 
Tbe profits of cultivating these islands will every year 
become less and less. We have a striking procfif of 
the degree to which these profits have lately been re- 
duced, by the refusal of the Assembly of Jamaica to 
accede to the proposition of government for maintain- 
ing oOOO additional troops, on the reason that the 
profits of trade having so much diminished, they were 
unable to afiford the expence. On this account Euro- 
|)ean capital and property will be g^radually withdrawn 
Irom tlvete islands, to find out a more profitable em- 
pl^nnent. There will at last be little left upon theni, 
and they will be abandoned to the negroes without a 
struggle. This we consider as the euthanasia of West 
Indian colonization. 

Political Hvttorif, Foreign and Domestic. 
The French papers which have iJeen lately received 
|ia?e been very barren of intelligence j and it does not 
appear that any thtngmuch deserving of notice has hap- 
pened in the republic since the publication of our last 
Aumber. Reports of the advanced state of the ene- 
oy's preparations of invasion, and of his intention 
immediately to pat his hostile designs in execution 
iiave been renewed. It is of importance that wc 
should be on our guard against any desperate attempt 
which naay be made. It is rumoured that the French 
lieet has got out of Tocdon ; and conjectures have been 
made that its destination may be to remove the block- 
ade of Ferrol, to reinforce itself with the ships and 
ibroes there, and afterwards proceed to Ireland; while 
at the sanae time an expedition will be sent from Bou- 
lofptt against England, and another against Scotland 
imm HaUand, to create the most powe^ul diversions ; 
%at that the great force will be directed against Ire-* 
land, which is the diief object of the First Consul's 
hope $ whence he trusts to be able to ani>oy us in such 
a manner, as at last to reduce us to his own terms. 
In spite of the unfavourable weather which for some 
tiOie has prevailed in Holland, it is said, that all the 
amall vessels prepared in different places, have passed 
along the canals to the rendezvous at Flushing. About 
Mty vessels, im^ i^^ui: hundred 'to six hundred tons 
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burthen, remain at Amsterdam, intended for the 
troops at the Helder; at new Diep also there is a 
number of transports ready to receive troops. At 
Boulogne too, the accounts received last week stated 
that all the vessels necessary could not be assembled 
and ready before the end of March, but according 
to the last intelligence, every thing is prepared for 
immediate action ; and that both here and at Flushings 
nothing is waited for but orders to sail. 

It appears to be a favourite object with the French 
government to persuade tbe people of the prosperity of 
tbe French finances, and the declining state of the 
British; and to effect this they employ strange misre* 
presentations. It is stated in a No. of tlie Moniteur 
lately received, that French stock has risen to 57, 
while British is sold at 55. It is further, they add, 
to be considered, that the dividends on French stock 
are paid in specie, wliile those on the English are paid 
in paper. This paper, they say, it is evident by the 
price at which dollars have been issued, is at 10 per 
cent discount; whence it follows, that English stock 
is in reality at ^.S. All thL* while the Moniteur takes 
no notice that it is only the English three per cents, 
which are at 55, while tlieir five per cents, are at Yl ; 
and that though dollars are issued at a price above their 
value, the Bank takes them back at the same price. 

An action, which has occasioned considerable 
alarm in Holland, has been performed by the French 
government. Severe edicts against the admission of 
goods of British manufacture or growth, had been 
enforced here, as well as in the other territories be- 
longing, or subject to the republic; but not with 
very complete effect j and the streiigth of the demand 
for these goods had tempted the Dutch to contrive 
means of eluding the prohibition. Suddenly all the 
shops at Flush; ng, Middleburgh, and \>ere, were 
beset by French custom-house officers and soldiers j 
and all the goods of English produce found in them 
were seized and confiscated. All this is said to have 
been done without the knowledge of the Batavian 
government. The most earnest supplications have 
been made to obtain a reversal of the order. Govern* 
ment dispatched a courier to Paris, as soon as the in* 
telligence reached the Hague ; and M. Semonvtlle and 
Gen. Victor have been solicited to interfere, till the 
answer of the French government can be received. 

Accounts have been received of an adjutant of ge- 
neral St. Cyr being employed in the Morea. The 
avowed object of his mission is to purchase horses, 
fpr the use of the French army on the opposite side 
the Adriatic. But he inspects every thing with th4^ 
utmost attention ; whence the Pasha of Janina has 
become suspicious of his intentions; and has dis^ 
patched intelligence of his presence and proceedings 
to Constantinople. 

According to some late accounts from Ireland, the 
spirit of disaffection which exists in that country, has 
exhibited itself in some recent actions. Eleven per* 
sons have been arrested at Cork, accused of belonging 
to a treasonable committee f and fears have been en* 
tertained of a rising about to take place in the county 
of Antrim. The city of Dublin, on the night of the 
l-Uh inst. was thrown into a state of great alarm, and 
all iheuuliiary were called out; the real cause ot this^ 
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commotion is not yet fully known. The letters which 
have passed between Lord Redesdale and the Earl of 
Fingal, the letters of Dr. Coppinger, and the memo- 
rial of Mr. 0*Neil, have considerably agitated the 
public mind. Things in that country are indeed in a 
most unhappy situation. 

The melancholy event of a severe indisposition of 
the King, was announced to the public on the Uth.. 
His physicians soon reported that they did not consider 
his life to be immediately threatened; and their future 
reports have in a great measure removed this fear. 
But they have at last expressly stated that a speedy re- 
covery is not to be expected. Through the King's iUness 
iitile business in parliament has been done. -Lord 
GrenviJIe's motion relative to the issues of bant paper 
has been put off. Mr. Yorke's Bill relative to the vo- 
lunteers had also been postponed, but now goes on. 
The Irish Bank Restriction Bill, has also been passed 
by the house of commons. 
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LITERARY. 

Mr. Roscoe is gone to press with his Life of Leo 
Tenth ; it will occupy about four volumes in quarto. 

An Answer to the Rev. Mr. Marsh's pamphlet, b in the 
press, by the author of the former reply. 

An Enauiry into the Progress and Present Magnitude of 
the Population of Ireland, from the pen of Mr. New- 
enham, will appear shordy. 

Mr. Southey is employed on a History of Portugal ; we 
understand also that he nas an epic poem in hand. 

A practical manual of planting has been published at 
Paris with plates, by Etienne CalveL The principles of 
planting are here displayed in the most clear and correct 
point of view. The nature of the soils, the choice of trees, 
the method of planting, transplanting, and rearing them, 
with observations and experiments, are given, so as to render 
this a most valuable book to the planter and the farmer. 

Dr. Guensel, at Stockholm, Inspector of the cabinet of 
natural curiosities of the Swedish Academy of Sciences, 
who has spent several years in Lapland, is preparing for the 
press a descriptive account of the natural productions of that 
country. The work is to be published in numbers, con- 
tainine coloured plates, with explanatory letter-press in the 
French language. In the botanical department, the doctor 
has the assistance of a literary friend lately returned from 
Lapland. In order not to swell this publication to too vo- 
luminous a work, the author intends to give minute des- 
criptions of such species only, as are not yet sufficiently 
known, or have not been hitherto correctly designed. The 
first Number will be published in the course of next 
month. 

Noaveau Diriionairr tVIIisloire Nalurellc, or, a New 
Dictionary of Natural History, applied to the arts, and 
principally to agriculture, arid to rural and domestic 
erononiy, is publishing at Paris, by a Society of Naturalists, 
and Agricnlturers, whose names arc as follow : — Sonnini, 
VIrey, Parmentier, Huzard, Bose, Chaptal, Olivier, La- 
treiile, Cels, Tbouin, D\Uour and Patrin, almost all of 
them members of the National Institute, The work will 
form 24 larpe volumes, 8vo. h is adorned with copper* 
plate figures laken from the three kin;(doins of nature. , A 
Paris, chez Deter? ille, me du Pattoir. 

Tins grand undertaking is prosecuted \tith activity and 
now approaches to its termination. A rnore full account 
of the waxk will be given when the- whole- is^ compleled, 
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but it may be observed at present, from the spectmens that 
have already appeared, that it contains many interesting aod 
important facts, and will be an useful acquisition to the 
scientific world. 

Fott, in Berlin, has lately published a very valuable and 
instructive work, under the title — ** Lecturer on the mas- 
ter-worh of Grecian poetry inth peculiar rcjerencc to the 
poetical matier-trorks of modern European Litn-ature, by 
D. Jenisch:" 2 voh. 8vo. This classical production of a 
writer in whom profound erudition, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with ancient and modem Literature arc united 
with an uncommon acuteness of observation and correct- 
ness of taste, deserves in a particular degree the attention 
of all firiends of poetry and |)oliie literature. 

Koenig at Paris has published, ** Hisioire anat^fMtjue^ 
phtfsiolo^ique ei optique de tosuil, (Stc. par le Pro/esseur 
Lefebvre, Docteur en midecine et en cJiirur^e de Leip- 
sick; Oculisie de I'ienne en Austriche, de Drcsdc ^ de 
Munich,'" The anatomical description of the eye-ball and 
its constituent parts, given in this work, possesses the 
merit of exactness, though not of novelty. It is a valuable 
compilauon of all that has been written by the best classi- 
cal writers on the organ of sight, made by a man of vast 
erudition, who is completely master of llie subject on 
which he treats. But whenever he wanders from that sub- 
ject, he strays into digressions, of which our' readen will 
be able to form some idea •from the following specimens— 
** L intellect est un viscerv prinripalemenl nervetix, et la 
memoire* un viscere principaiement muscuUwv."* — •* La 
force vitale reside dans Taction du viscere dc la circulation ; 
ellc principaiement soumise aux r.orfs anpclles nioteurs & 
ceux'ci dependent dr la mi'moire, Dans les r^ves, lesjiltn 
de la mSmoire ^tant in^alement ou confus^ment stimuli, 
produisent ces phant^mcs de rdmemorations d^oumes, qta 
travaillent le corps douloureusement et spontau^eaL**— 
** La tristesse est une passion qui afiaisse le cerveau oon- 
diusant Cair nerveux, ice. &c.'* 

^I. Zoega, author of a variable treatise on obelisks, hu 
prepared tor the press a descriptive catalogue of Coptic 
manuscripts found in the library of Cardinal Borgia in 
Rome ; tney are 330 in number. 

Strauckraann, in Jena has published — " Firidiciarum Co* 
ranicarumpericulum; Scripstt /. C. Augnsti, Doctor Philo" 
sophia et linguantm oricntalium in academia Jenensi pro- 
fessor Puhlicus.** The learned author of this interesting per- 
formance has very ingeniously, and in some measare sue*- 
cessfully endeavoured to defend (he historical truth, con- 
sistency, and moral tendency of the Koran, a^inst the at- 
tacks of Priestley, Berger and other literati, who have 
kbouted to prove, that it is an insipid farrago of ab^rdUks, 
inconsistencies and notorious falsehoods. i 

Mr. F. S€hlichtegroll, Inspector of the celebrated ca- 
binet of natural and artificial curiosities of the Duke of 
Gotha, has edited the first volume of a periodical publica- 
tion, which cannot but afford much gratification to the 
friends and connoisseurs of ancient and modem coins, 
under the title of ** General Numismatic Annals.^ h 
is divided into two sections, inscribed ancient and modem 
numismatic, the former of which contains ; I . A masterly 
view of the history of ancient numismatic, and its present 
state ; S. Numismatic mans, &c. &c. The latter com- 
prixen, I . A discourse of Mr. Le Blond on medals ; 2. A 
descriptive catalogue of the medals coined within these last 
vears, according to the geographical series of the stales of 
Europe, &c. &c. 

Toe following ordioance was issued at Vierma on the 
30ib of October last — " Whereas it has come to the know- 
led2;e of the public Boards of (Censure, in the fmpeTial 
R(A;al* dominions, that notwiihstandinjt his Majesty's most 
gnreicms TCSoKirion of- the- Idih-ef Oetober» I79*» ««* 
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only whole works are caiiced by Imperial royal subjects to 
be orinted abroad, but also larj5cr or snaalkr compositions 
ana letters inserted in foreign literary gazettes and journals 
without the abo\e works, compositions and letters being 
previously laid before the Boards oi Censure in tiiis country ; 
therefore the above most gracious resolution is not only 
hereby removed, by His Majesty's command, hut alio 
every one ndmojiished not to cuus^ any liieiary production 
whatever to ic printed injorcign couAlries, without having 
previoushj obtained qf the Bfjard of Censure in the Im- 
perial Royal doaiinioust the necessary imprimatur." 

By a late arrt^'// of the Fir^t Consul, Professors Chaussier 
and Lqfour, have been appointed commissioners of the 
xnedlcal jury of the district of Paris, Dumas, k^igareus 
and Berthe, commissiouers of the Jury of the district of 
MotUpellier ; and Rochard commissioner of the district of 
Strasburgh. Tiie Paris jury consists of Thouret, Leclerc 
and Sahuthier ; that of Monipellier, of Fouquet^ Couan, 
Ji/n^', and that of Strasburgh, ojf Coze, Gerbirn and 
Lautk, Among the members of the juries are the follow- 
ing Literati, of some celebrity as. writers — Bont^y corres- 
dondent of the National Institute at Constances, Fodffr6 of 
Nice, Morel of Colma: , and fi 'outers of Glicnt. 

The National Institute of France has proposed the fol- 
lowing prire-subjects for the year IS. — 1st, The prize tor 
poetry will be adjud^ged to the best copy of verses to be 
confined within a hundred, of which the kinu and subject 
are left to the choice of the authors. 2d, The prize of 
elocution will be adjudp;ed to the best eulogy on Nicholas 
Boileau DespreatLv. Thii subject is put m competition 
for the third time. 3d, The puizeof Grammar will be ad- 
judged for the best eulogv on desar Chesneau-Dumarsais. 
This subject is also put in competition for the third time. 
The prite for elocution and gramitiar is a golden medal of 
the vahie of lyoo francs-, and that for poetry is 1500 
francs. The works sent by the competitors must be in the 
|iO9sedfi0n of the Insiitute before the ISth Vendemaire. 

Jansen in Paris, has published ** Description anaiomiquc 
d^un Elephant male^ par Pierre Camper, avec vingf 
planches,^* large folio. This highly valuable description of 
a male elephant, by one of the nrst physiologists and anato- 
mists of our age, deserves peculiar notice. It was first an- 
nounced in 1774, by a brief account, published by its cele- 
brated author in the Dutch langtiage, but has since received 
a dcgr^ of fini^ and perfection, which raises it to a di^tin- 
guisQed place among the most tnasterly productions of 
modem times. The plates are designed and executed with 
the utmost neatness and correctness, and the description, 
replete with profound erudition, is the most interesting ami 
most satisfactory account of the.difierent species of ele- 
' phants, hitherto discovered in Africa, Asia and America, 
which has fallen under our observations. 

In the course of last September was published at Altona, 
a German translation of Bonaparte's Jvill, deposited in the 
Senate b^ore his departure for England, which some time 
ago appeared in the Courier de Londres. This translation 
' has not only been confiscated by order of the Danish go- 
vernment, but the Attorney-General has also been directed 
*to cammence a criminal prosecution against the following 
booksellers, Bmmmer, Amtzen and Rattier, Sckuhotke 
and Proft, for having sold and circulated copies of the 
above translation, the original of which is considered as a 
gross libel on his Consular Majesty. 

Heitz, in Strasburgh, has lately pubHshed, ** Disserta- 
tion sur Casphyxie, presentee et sontcnne a tecole sp^ciale 
de nn^dedne de Strasburgh leg Ftorenl an XI.** Oi the 
back of the title-page of this instructive composition we 
find the following strange note.'* •* VEcole a arrki^ que 
let opinions ^mises dans les dissertations qui lui sont pre- 
tenths, doivent etie considheei comme propres ^ leurs 
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autcurs et qu'elle iicntend leur donner micxine, approbation 
ni irnprobationy' :\u(\ a list of the professors, from which it 
apjicars that Citizens j.auth and Berot deliver lectures on 
anatomy and physiolo^,y, }fa^nier and Gerboin on medical 
chemistry and Pharmacy, Tourdes and M^unirr onnocdical 
physics and internal pa'tbolofr\', Flommt aitc' Ctnllwt on 
external pathology and ni'<!H r' :••/ ; Czr an'i Horhi. • d^ on 
thera|Knuic and epidemica] ri.soasc- : 'I/.il-nwl on boiiny 
ana the materia medica ; Noc^ on iho hisory of scaro; 
ctises, and Tin^hant on the usual uiediciual druf;s and sur- 
gical instruments. 

SCIKNTIFIC. 

Professor Klaproth of Berlin, well known in the scientific 
world for the accuracy of his chemical analyses, lau Iv foui«l 
an ancient ^pe^ulum which had been dug up from a grave, 
and analysed it. The product was two pans of copper 
and one of ti^i, which saews that the ancient mirrors were 
much of the same nature as the Specula of our telescopes. 
Metallic mirrors were \ery early invcnicd, as tliey are meu- 
tioned by Moses, and in the Book of Job. In tne time of 
Pompey the Great, an artist of the name of Prasiteles, 
formed mirrors of beaten plates of pure silver wliich were 
in much greater request than those of metal. The Roman 
Moralists mention these mirrors as a great article of luxury 
among the Roman ladies, especially Seneca, who savs, that 
a Roman lady expended more money than would have 
been a large dowry for the dau|^hiei ot a General, in the 
early ages of Rome, in the purchase of one mirror. 

Citizen Wathier has invented a machine for working 
every species of cloth, of the utility of which the French 
speak with great exultation, as both in point of simplicity, 
and the economy that results from the employment of it, 
it is said to possess a manifest superiority over any thing of 
the kind used in England. 

The seeds of grapes which have been generally thrown 
away as of Utde or no use, have latelv been discovered t» 
be an excellent substitute for cofi'ee. When pressed, they 
first produce a quantity of oil, and afterwards when boiled 
furnish a liquid much rescmblins that produced from coffee. 
i)n account of this latter quatity, and of the oil which 
they yield, these seeds have suddenly become valuable, 
ancl the practice of turning the seeds of grapes to the ab«vc 
uses is now rapidly becoming general in Germany. We 
have not as yet oeen able to learn tlie name of the persou 
who made t-his useful discovery. 

. Mr. Ermark, assessor of the Board of Mines at Konigs- 
berg, has made on his late travels in Norway, some ver\- in- 



teresting observations, in order to determHie the Une of ve- 
getation and snow in the mountains of that country. The 
Schrechutteu is the highest mountain which he has 
ascended, the height of which he calculates at 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is covered with eternal snow,, 
and on a spot, where the snow had tumbled down*, twenty- 
five different layers of it were observable, each with a crust 
of ice. The uppermost layer was of an undulating form,, 
and in the incissures of the undulation, soft and of the co- 
lour of amethysts, which has likewise been observed oife 
the Alps. On places, where the beams of the sua fall ii> 
an oblique direction, the snow-line descends as low as 3000* 
feet above the level of the sea,, but towards the touch and 
west, where the sun is raore powerful, the snow thaws at a 
height of 7000 feet above the sea. The height of the line 
of vegetation varies in Norway, in proponion to the capa- 
bility of the ditferent species of trees and plants to endure 
more or le^s cold. Very fine fruit-trees grow at a height of 
1000 feet and bear plenty of good fruit.. Pines endure ia. 
Norway a. higher degree of cold than firs. The latter 
prow only at the height of 2000 feet, while the former are 
found in full growth on heights elevated 8000 feet above the 
level of the &ea. Oats and barley ^owat a height of tSODka 
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1800 feet, but only in dalei. At the height of 1200 to 1300 
feet night-frosis prove frequently detrimental to the crops. 

Valuable Ikvention. Helsingoer.^^^A most remark- 
able experiment was lately tried at thin place, which is ex- 
pected to be of the utmost consequence to society. Pro- 
fessor Pelt, had in October, 1802, notwithstanding the 
severity of the season, produced, in presence of some well 
known mechanics, many experiments ; among which was a 
newly invented Nautical Machine founded upon the hydros- 
tatic principle, for saving persons from drowning. During 
his late residence here, he repeated the experiment of his new 
machine in the Sound, in order to try its efi'ects against the 
united currents of the North Sea and the Baltic. After a 
sea- wanderer, (a youn^ wagoner, name Isaac Peterson), 
had equipped himself m this machine, he sprang into the 
tea, in presence of numerous spectators, many of whom 
accompanied him in sailing-boats. At his departure, he 
dred a pistol twice ; and on his passage, he eat, drank, 
and smoaked a pipe, to shew he had the entire use of his 
arms. Being benumbed with cold, he got into a boat 
to warm himself by rowing; but soon sprang into the 
water again, and happily reached the Swedisn coast, after a 
passage of one hour and three quarters. On his arrival, he 
saluted the spectators with a pistol shot, and waved a flag 
which he drew from the sea. Having remained a short 
time at Helsinburg, he returned to the Danish coast, where 
he arrived amidst the shouts of the curious, who lined the 
shore. 

According to the opinion of experienced teamen, this 
machine far surpasses any former mvention of the kind, 
both in regard to its solidity and lightness, (weighing but 
7lbs. English), and on account of the simplicity of its 
structure. It is fastened round the waist, and the person 
wearing it, enters the water up to the middle of his body. 

C. N. A. Haldat, professor of Chemistry and medicine 
in the central college of Meurtke, and Secreury of the So- 
ciety of Sciences, Literature and Arts at Nancy, &c. See. 
lias published " Chemical Researches upon Ink, its altera- 
bility, the causes of that alterabiUty, and the means of apply- 
ing a remedy.'* The object is to protect society against tne 
arts of forgers, and to render vain tne chemical meant which 
they employ against mannscriptt. It points out the signs 
that lead to the detection of alterations in writinss, the 
means of restoring tham, especiallv when defaced by oxi- 
genated muriatic acid : and lastly, the method of preserviiig 
them from alteration bv the use of a more subtle ink. n 
has obtained the approbation of* many learned men. 

A superb and magnificent cabinet of Natural History is 
to be sold at L^yden, during the ensuing spring ; the day 
•f sale and conditions to be previously specified. It is said 
to contain snecimens of whatever is precious and rare in the 
sninaial and fossil kingdoms, such as ores of gold and 
silver, metals and precious stones, among which are seve- 
ral diamonds, sapptiires, &c. &c. a unique jasper, all sorts 
of marble vnth a great many other cunositie!>, whose value 
and rarity serve to render ihis collection of the first im- 
pofrtance. There is besifles a collection of shells, among 
which are the most admired Species ; the whole collected 
during a space of forty years, without pains or expence 
being sparea, and arranged in order accordmg to thesvstems 
of the most celebrated natural historians, Linnneits, Waller, 
&c. &c. Letters from probable purchasers may be ad- 
dressed, Mrs, P. Den, Ilengst ft fils Lihrairet dans le 
Kalverstraai a Amslerdam* 

Citizen Conti has communicated to the Society for the 
encouragement of National Industry, the following new 

• Hclsinrpcr is about eight miles (English) from Hdsinburg, 
Sweden. It is well known that the current is very stiong between 
cbese-two places. 
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process to prevent the effects of rust and the oxidation of 
metals which he considars as far more practicable and sim- 
ple than any other method as yet discovered. " Take some 
of that varnish which the French call vertds gras a thuiie, 
of which the basis is gum copal ; the whitest that can be 
found is the most proper. Let tht essence of turpentine 
well rectified be mixea virith this in the proportions of, from 
h to I, according to the desree in which it is intended that 
the pieces to be preserved snould retain their metallic bril- 
liancy. The metal is in the first place to be wiped with a 
piece of cloth or leather, strongly impregnated with alkali, 
then washed in pure water and afterwards rubbed dry with 
a linen cloth. Take a bit of fine sponge, let it be first 
washed in water and afterwards in essence of turpentine to 
extract the water Put a little of the above varnish in a 
vessel, and then place the sponge |n the midst of it, till 
the whole is imbibed. Let the spunge be squeezed betw^ 
the fingers till it has discharged very nearly all the varnish 
contained in it. Let it then be passed lightly over ^ 
barrel of a gim or any other piece of metal, taking care 
not to repeat this when tiie essence has evaporated, which 
would render the varnish rou^h, and of an unequal tint. 
I^t the metal then be dryed in a place secure from dust.'* 
Otizen Cont^ observes, that he has employed this process 
with success, and that experience has proved that pieces 
thus varnished, under every circumstance,. preser\'e thslr 
metallic brilliancy without the slightest touch of rust. 

The class of the Sciences of the National Institute being 
desirous to know the variations, which the maznetic needle 
experiences in the atmosphere, BerMo/e/ and Bio/ have 
resolved to undertake several aerostatic ascensions, in order 
to ascertain these variations. 

Mr. Sckultz, a celebrated landscape painter in Francfort 
upon Main, has lately finished some naasterly paintinn fs- 
presenting the most romantic and picturesque views ol the 
banks of the Rhine, from Manheim to Bonn, of the ruios 
of Rheinfels, Ehrenbreitstein, Welmich and BomhofFen, 
kc. In the ruins of the castle of Welmick, Mr. Schults 
discovered an ancient picture, in a high state of preserva- 
tion, representing a Madonna in an asylum. The extreme 
simplicity of the sjtyle of this painting, is ssud to deserve 
tne peculiar notice oT connoisseurs. 

POLITICAL. 

A letter from Astrachan of the Ist of November kst, 
contains the following information on the present fionriih- 
ing condition of that city — « From the following authentic 
particulars you will be able to form some idea of the degree 
of prosperity, which Astrachan, ^ central point of the 
Russian- Asiatic trade, has attained under the present ans- 
pictons reign. This city contains at present a plantatkm of 
silk-worms, 24 silk manufactories, 61 cotton mairafactoriet, 
5 manufiictories of morocco leather, 74 dyeing-houses, 
S4 brick-kilnsy 99 vmeyards, SlSmilb, See, The guild of 
merchants consists of'^ 1189 Russians, S fbreignen. 18 
Tartars and 4 Hindoos. Among the whabttanu are ilSt 
Pertiaos, Bischarese and Hmdoos. The dty contains SOOO 
shops, 6 convents, 67 churches, among which are 4 Ar- 
menian, S Roman catholic and 1 Lutheran, S7 Taitarito 
mosques, and 1 temple for Hindoos.** 



Erratum in our last. 
Page 184, for die sentence as it now stands, beghming 
with line 42, read^ He says the number of tax-gatherecs 
was more than tripled. It was very lii^e increased. — 

Page 188, Ime 44, for Plrafessor Robotton tetd Bobbaa. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. ,. .' i. - 

The Philosophical Trd/tsQciions of the. l{Ql/aI Society of 
London. Abridged hii Charles button, L,LJ). F. li ,S. 
George Shaw, M,I).FJiXFS.^'i. Richard Pearson, 

' M.D.F,A:S. 'Undon. roll. ^to. pp.. T tip^' ^ l6 
Plates. C.lf'R.^jfldjKW. \ 

IN the fashic)ij£i|>le disipiite about th^ relative tnerit 
of the ancients and modern^^ which CK:cupied the 
attention of literary nien tmv;irjd^thejend of the seven- 
teenth century, the Sciences were in a great. measure 
overlooked by botli parOes. N.o .person, surely, how 
partial soever to the genius ^d attainments of the 
Greeks and Romans can hesI.Ute to admit their in- 
feriority to Jhe moderns in every thing conn^c.ted with 
natural philosophy. For <he Important sciences com- 
preheixaed under that name h^ve indisputably'' made 
greater progress during .the last ^Kvo hundrpa years 
than during twenty centuries vvj^ich, preceded them. 
This rapid advancement has been owing chiefly to four 
causes.— 1. The attention paid by the moderns to 
aris,a'n4 manufactures, which by the ancient philoso- 
phers were viewed with contempt or hegWct." i2.*The 
introduction of the ei^perimental mode 6^ investigating 
nature first reduced into a system by Bacon, and hap- 
pily' illustrated by the immortal labours of Newton 
and his contemporaries. S. T15^ institution of phjlo; 
sophical societies. 4. Tlie custom of publishing with- 
out delay all discoveries and observations of iuipprtance 
in peModical journals '^nd transactions. 

By the operation of the flrst of these canses the 
moderns were furnished with materials for laying the 
foundation of a system of natural philosophy; by the 
second they were instructed in the method .of raising 
the superstructure; while the institution of philo- 
sophical societies^ by dividing the labour, enabled the 
workmen to advance in their tasks \vitb rapidity and 
alacntj. The quick and regular publication of disco- 
veries and observations is attended with many advan- 
tages. It prevents falsehood by insuring speedy de- 
tection, and facilitates information by collecting into 
one register the accumulated experience of many in- 
dividuals. It connects^ philosophy with the arts and 
manufactures; equalizes knowledge, and thus puts. all 
the merxibers of the republic of science, as nearly as 
can be tspon a level which must produce the greatest 
possible quantity of emulation and exertion. 

Of. all the philosophical associations of modern 
Europe, none has greater claims upon the gratitude of 
mankind than the Royal Society of London. It was 
the first association of the kind, and consisted origi- 
nally of the most eminent men in England, at that 
time the centre of mathematical and mechanical phi- 
losophy. After a century and a half it subsists with 
undiminished reputation, and can still reckon among 
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Us. members almost^all the eniiinent men in Europe.- Ity 
transactions contain the most valuable body of (ihHo* 
sophical information at present in existence. No 
other work of the kind can be said to equat them. 
Even the Memoirs of the Frendi Acadeiny, though 
abundantly excellent, . are inferior in sevend essesinal 
particulars. , . • 

The Philosophkal Transactions wore published at 
first by the AUider secretary of the society without Hoy 
formality or restraint; find bore an exact resemblaooe 
to the philosophical journals of the.present d^« But 
in the year 17^0 this mode was altered and i 
committee appointed tqselect such papers %% deserved 
to be conunitted to, the press. The dissertations con- 
tained in them are of the mgst mtscellaueous.kind, 
affording information on kixetj subject conni^cted wkh 
natural science, natural history or domestic e?oiio![ny» 
Tliey contain the acoumulated scieo|ific riebes of 
Britain fo^ a century a|id a-half ; the fruit of ^e ex« 
ertions of the most eminent men in tlie countsy* and 
a^ord the best evidence of the progress which has 
been made in a period of unrivalled activity and ex- 
ertion. £ven as a curiosity then they deserve Che at* 
tention of all liberal-minded men. lliey are a trophy 
raised to the science of the empire, and a monui^ent ii 
the superiority of the country, neither to be shaken bf 
the petulance nor by the iajusuce of others. 

But the utilitv, of the Transactions is obviously 
proportional to tueir importance: they are indtspen* 
sable to every person who aims at general knowledges 
a library would be very defective without them; . • 
book of science would be imperfect unless the ao« 
thor had consulted them. Unfortunately, as they now 
amount to about 100 qMarto volumes, th^ are too ex« 
pensive to be generally purchased, especially by those 
who would be most benefited by them. Besides man|r 
of the early volumes, which contain much important 
information, and are indispensable to those who wish 
to trace the progress of knowledge, are now bo scarce 
as hardly to be procured for money. It must be con- 
fessed too that many of the dissertations are much 
more diffiose than is absolutely necessary, and might 
be compressed into a smaller compass with much ad- 
vantage. And some of them perhaps are rendered, 
nugatory by subsequent improvement. If to this we 
add that the volumes must of necessity be miscel-. 
laneous, and the dissertations placed indiscriminately, 
it will be obvious that the work would be rendered 
much more valuable by diminishing its size, and giving 
a catalogue of its dissertations arranged in a scientific 
order. 

Hence the obvious advantages of an abridgement^ 
which if properly executed would in fact be preferable 
to the original work itself. Ihis was seen many years 
ago and occasioned no less than two such abridge- 
ments ; but the execution of neither was entitled to 
much praise. Many pa[)ers were omk 
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others were repf intad at length, aod th6 ligt of dister- 
tations ^fl 8o d>ntrived %s to puule^ rather than aitift 
the leadeL yA evea th«M iiapiKieeC abrkl g » ae«t » 
proijed highly tweful. But unfortunately they stopped 
4^ ab^rly part of the transactions ; and the task was 
so •spm^va and «d^ srebocis that no person for naany 
y^rs ventured to resume It. At last the present 
obrtdgetaenc was announced, and now two to- 
lumes of it are completed. The importance of the 
work Ins induced us to turn our attention to it at this 
•at*y period, and to examine it with peculiar care. 
Aflfthe merit of the original is fully established, ami is 
above all praise, we shall confine ourselves at present 
to the- iherits of the abridgement. 

The abridgement has been undertaken by Dr. Hut- 
ion of -Woolwich, Dr. Shaw, and Dr. Bichard Faanon, 
who have parcelled out the papers into three sets. 
iTjosa rotating to mathematics and mechanical philo- 
tophy 9ire abridged by Dr. Hutton ; those relating to 
natural history, by Dr. Shaw; arid those relating to 
inedidne, physiology, chemistry, 5cc. by Dr. Pearson. 
This partition was certainly judicious. As the abridgers 
were to exercise a kind of jadtcial power over the 
dissertations, it was necessary that they shonld under- 
stand them thoroughly. But such extensive informa- 
tion was not to be expected to be possessed by one in- 
dividual. 

The papers in the abridgement are inserted in the 
same order as in the original work. A clear outline 
is given of each j but the length of the detail is in 
some tneasvire proportioRed to the importance of the 
|raptr. The Latin Papers have been translated, ^cspt 
in same few instances where the nature of the subject 
sendered it improper. When the dissertations m the 
earlier volumes are defective, or the assertions in them 
erroneous^ we are referred to those.parts of the subse- 
quent volumes where more complete and precise infor- 
mation is 10 be obtained ; or tne mistake is corrected 
In a short feot note. This mode of proceeding is hi^ly 
jodicioos and adds considerably to the value of the earlier 
voloroes. We have carefully compared the first vo- 
kUDStof the abridgement with the original, and have 
the satisfaction to say, that we have found it remark- 
aibly acem'ate. The perspicuous and unafifected style 
of the*abWdgers is peculiarly adapted to a work of 
science. 

One slight defect only has ocairred to us, and it 
may be easily corrected in the subsequent volumes. 
As this is a national work of great importance to the 
progress ^ knowledge, and which will doubtless be 
encouraged by a liberal and enlightened public, we 
wish to see it in every respect as perfect as possible. 
The defect we mean i& the omission of some papers 
ahofBther, which the abridgers tell us the modern im- 
proveeoenta in science have rendered totaUy useless 
and oAwortby ol being re-printed. The omitted ar* 
tides are chiefly chemical, because that science has 
iMde the l>oldest progress since the commencement 
©f the transactions. Now, though we allow the ab- 
surdity of the papers in question, we consider the 
emission of them as improper. A short summary of ^^^ 
shcir contents ought always to be inserted, together I both 
ipitit the conclusions and the premises on which they I 4. The table ought to be preceded by a luminoos 
are founded. This is usually done^ but it is omitted I and complete plan of all the sdences into which na- 
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in three or four inslinces, when thft want might have 
beea supi4ied in a very few lines. It may be asked, 
why we insist upoB a sooanaeryof anabatmlpeper? We 
answer, because such a summary is often of conside- 
rable use. It gives us a view of the chemical opinions, 
theories, and modes of reasoning of the times ^ of th^ 
<iubstances which had been examined; and of the 
progress which Analysis had made. And when we 
attempt to ascertain the history of Ae science, sueh 
knowledge is of the utmost ttaiportance. It was frosa 
these errors tiiat the greatest troths originated. By 
thus tracing the progress of discoveij, we are enabled 
to give merit to whom merit Is due; we see the^ gra- 
dual evolution of the most predoui parts of our know* 
ledge; we follow the footsteps of the original discs- 
verers, vritness the difficulties which thejr surmotintea, 
and may oursdves,.lf we possess any sparks of their 
genius, imitate their illustrious example. It would 
be uncandid not to say, that the omissions in the fint 
volume are of little knoment; but it is against tl^ 
prindple that we enter our protest; because it tan- 
not but lead to danserous consequences; 

A table in which all the papers are scientifically 
arranged, accompanies the first volume. Such a table * 
to all the volnmesj if properly executed, would form 
one of the most valuable parts of the abridgement 
But her^ again we must find fault; and we hope sin- 
cerely that the tables in the subsequent volumes will 
be drawn up with mdre care. The reader will per- 
haps smile at a formidable criticism on a table qf 
contrnts. But the table in question is not strictly 
speaking latitled to that name; it is in fact a catalogue 
rmsotmte, or a table of the papers contained in the 
volumes scientifically arranged under their respective 
heads. The utility of such a table is sufiiciendy ob- 
vious. At the same time we acknowledge, that to 
draw it up properly is by no means an easy task. It 
certainly has not been executed by the abridgers; 
perhaps it has not been attempted by them. But we 
earnestly recotnmend it to their attention as one of 
the most valuable presents they could ofi!er to the 
scientific world, and therefore taxe the liberty to ofiler 
the fiallowing hints which they are well qualified to 
improve. ^ 

1 . They have arranged the table under six heads 
without any subdivisions, con^rehendins each a vairie^ 
of sciences often heterogeneous enoujdi. Tliis only 
increases the trouble of the reader. The same mode 
was indeed adopted by the original abridgers ; but their 
faults ought not to be repeated in a superior work. 

2. The mark, SfC. which appears at the end of the 
list of sciences in some of the sub-divisiosf renders 
the arrangement totally useless. The reader ouist 
often be at a loss to know what sdences ar^ compre- 
hended under every head, and must therefore run over 
the whole before he can be satisfied that the infor- 
mation he wants is not to be found. Unless every 
science be separated and expressly named^ the very 
purpose of the arrangement is defeated. 

3. When it is doubtful to which of two sdences a 
paper properly bdongs, it ought to be placed under 
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Coral pbiloiophy, aod the otber subjects treated of in 
(be transactions, are divisible, and precisely the saoae 
arrangement should be followed in that plan and in 
the uble. 

Were this method followed and completed, we 
should be enabled to ascertain at a glance, the parti- 
cular sciences treated of in every volume. We should 
possess likewise a chronological table of the progress 
of natural philosophy, from which much curious and 
instructive information might be collected. We shall 
find, for instance, that particular departments of 
science have been the fashionable objects of study at 
particular times. Some portions were cultivated with 
eagerness, but with little advantage. They then sunk 
into neglect) till after a number of years they were 
again resumed and suddenly advanced to a great degree 
of perfection. The chronological table would serve to 
explain this seemingly odd fact. It was the ignorance 
of some necessary pr'mciple that rendered the first 
efibrts inefiectual. This principle had been disco- 
vered in the interval by the prosecution of some of 
the other sciences ; and by its attistance, philosophers, 
when the subject was again resumed, were enabled to 
outstrip their predecessors. 

That the meaning of the preceding remarks may 
not be misunderstood, we shall venture to subjoin a 
sketch of an arrangement which comprebeods under 
it all the topics discussed in the first volume. Under 
each of the heads ought to be placed the dissertations 
in the first volume belonging to it and the page where 
such dissertations are to be tbund, but this we omit to 
save room. For an explanation of the principles upon 
whidi our arrangement is fimnded, we beg leave to 
refer to the first two or three numbers of the Literary 
Journal. 

Class I. Matuxmatics. 
Under this class ought to be placed only the papers 
whidi treat of pure mathematics. They ought to be 
subdivided into the well known subordinate heads* 
Class IL Natural History. 

1. Zoology, 

S. Botany, 

d. Minendogy, 

4. Geography and Topography, 

5. Hydn^ogy. 

Clasa IIL Mxchamical Pxiilosofht. 

1. Dynamtci, 

2. SUtics, 

9. Astronomy-^Navigation, 

4. Projectiles, 

5. Mechanics, 
6* Hydroilatics, 
7« Hydraulicsi 
a. Pneomaticf, 
9. Acoustics, 

10. Optics, 

11. Electricity, 

12. MagnetisiB. 
Class IV. 

1. Chemistry, 

2. Meteorology, 
9. Geok)gy. 

Class V. Pht8ioi.o«t. 
1. Anatfioi^, 



2. Physiology of AniroalSi 

3. Physiology of Plants, 

4. Medicine, 

5. Surgery, 

6. Agriculture* 
Class VI. Arts. 

1. Mechanical; as for Example, Weaving, 

2. Chemical j Examples, Stone*ware, Glas«, 

3. Fine ; Examples, Painting, Sculpture. 
Class VII. Educatiok. 

All the topics discussed in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions are by no means comprehended in the above 
list J but every paper in the first volume may be 
placed under one or other of the preceding heads, 
and we did not think it necessary to go farther at 
present. 

Such is our opinion of die merits of the present 
work, which, with a few improvements, would form 
we think, one of the completest books of the kind in 
existence, and one of the most valuable presents ever 
made to society. Bui besides the merit of the abridge- 
ment, the work possesses another advantage of consi* 
deralAe importance. Biographical sketches are given of 
the eminent men who contributed to the original 
transactions. Nothin| affords more real pleasure than 
such biographical inu)rmation, and no place can be 
more proper for it than the Work which contains the 
hibours and discoveries of those illustrious characters' 
who are the subjects of it. T. H. 



Tie Gtdde to Immortd^ty; or. Memoirs af the Life 
and Doctrine qf Christ, bi/ the Four Evangelists f 
digested into one continued Narrative, according to 
the order of Time and Place, laid dascn hy Arch* 
bishop Newcomei in the words of the Established 
Vcrston, with Improvements } and llhstrated by 
Notes, Moral, Theological, and Explanatory ; tend- 
ing to delineate the true character of Christianity^ 
3 vols. 8ro. IVkitt. 

The reputation which Mr. Felhtvcs has deservedly 
obtained by his Picture of Christian Philosophy, and 
by various other religious publications, will render 
the paUic anxious to peruie these volumes ; in which 
they will meet with the same learning, and liberality 
of spirit, with a language equally simple, impressive, 
and classically correct. 

Yet at the same time that we acknowledge the. 
abilities and the candour of this writer, he must 
allow us to express our opinion of these Memoirs 
with the sane impactiality. Against the execution of 
this work, as the production of a learned, and of a 
pious man, there cannot possibly be any thing 
alleged ; b«t respecting its import and tendency, we 
oratt enter our protest. Our religious principles are 
decidedly at variance with those of Mr. Fellowes i 
and, though the limits of our work will not allow us to . 
canvas all his opinions, we shall express our opinioa 
candklly respecting a few of the most impdrtant. 

The Pre£wce is admirably written : and we derive 
from it the following infbrmstion : *' I had no sooner 
peruaed the elegant Diatessaron of the truly ingenious 
and learned Dr. WUte, than I determined, as soon aa 

Rt 
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I could spare time from other occnpations, to publish 
in English a work on a similar plan," though some- 
what differing in a part, of the arrangement. — In the 
account of the Resurrection I have more closely ad- 
hered to the harmony ofNewcoait, than has been done 
by Dr. White, who has followed the order of narra- 
tion suggested by Dr. Townsun j but which appears to 
pie, on mature consideration, more perplexing and less 
satifactory than that of Benson, and iVnwo/wf.** — Mr. 
Feilowes then proceeds to mention his obligations^ to 
Wakefield, Newcome, and Dr. Symoixls the vene- 
rable PiOfessor of Modern History at Cambridge, and 
we perused with pleasure the tribute that is paid to 
our learned friend j '* it is to the persuasive sugges- 
tions of this accomplished Scholar, operating on the 
pious mind of Archbishop Newcome, to which we 
are indebted for that prelate^s improved version of the 
christian Scriptures : and in which he made a liberal 
use of Mr. Symonds' observations." 

Thus far all was well; — when, o» advancing, we 
encountered a stumbling block even in the portal— r 
" In the following work, ii ,v:ill pcrhapa be objected 
that I have introduced no Mysteries ; but whatner w 
tfn/sfcriouSf is wunuasart/,** II was some time before 
we could believe, that any writer, not within the in- 
fluence of the French school, could in a preface to au 
evangelical history of Christ incarnate, deliver such an 
opinion. Surely Mr. F. cannot have maturely 
weighed the purport of this opinion ; since, if we 
believe th« Scriptures, we must aiHrm with the 
Apostle, that or eat is the mutteiy of Godliness ! — 
With much propriety Mr. F. begins his work with the 
prefaces, or proemiums of St. Luke and St. John -, but 
in the first note, tiie same aversion which he has 
already shewn from myslery, is here visible against 
inspiration ; "the work which he (St. Luke) had 
addressed to Theophilvs, vuas not the product of' mi- 
n/cttlous inspiration, but of industrious research^** — 
We then proceeded fo the hittor}' of the Temptation, 
anxious to know what Mr. F. would say, after the 
elucidation given by the Bishop of Ix)ndon in his lec- 
tures : when lo ! the following passage completed our 
astonishment — " I think therefore, that with the 
judicious Rosen miiller, we may fairly infer, that he, 
who is said to have tempted our Lord in the passage 
which we are considering, and to whom the name of 
the devil is given, uas sonie crafty and wicked tniscretnt, 
some disigtting bud factious man^ who xdaked to seduce 
Jtsus from the path of duty ; and probably to render 
Him subservient to his own ambitious projects and inte^ 
resfid vieus,"* — Surely, Mr. Fellowet, if we bcliere, 
that the seed of th& woman was to bruise the serpents 
head ; if we possess a due and aweful sense of the 
Messiah, we cannot suppose that this glorious, this 
sublime character, could for a moment cope with a 
designing and factio«^ mortal ; or that sulpb a contest 
would b3 dignified by the Evangelist, with the word 
Temptation.— Had this merely consisted in Jesus being 
tampered with by the artifice of an ambitious roan, 
would not Christ have answered him, as he afterwards 
did such intruder*— Why tempt you me, you hypo- 
crite ? — or would the celestial host of angels have 
descended after i^uch a trial> in Qrder to comfort, atid 
lo support him } 



We cannot advance further towards the height of 
this great argument ; nor do we presume to set up 
our judgment against that of Mr. Feilowes. There 
are other parts of his work, in which our opinion is 
equally hostile to his -, but there are many which every 
one must approve. 

In the note on the Blood and Water, which issued 
from the pierced side of the crucified Jesus, we dis- 
cern the pen of an able writer ; and were glad to see 
our author treat this curious subject, notwithstandrag 
his aversion from Mystery, in a manner similar to 
that which Bishop Uorselty did, in a sermon preached 
before the Kingj which that prelate has never pub-» 
Hshed. *' This fact, observes Mr. Feilowes, which 
is mentioned by John, is one of great importance ; 
as it proves, beyond every possible uncertainty, that 
Jesus was actually dead ; — and even, if any spark of 
life had remamed, it must have been instantly extin- 
guished 5 for the spear penetrated to- the Heart. Tlie 
water issued from the pericardium or membranous 
bag, which contains the heart ; and it is said, that a 
great quantity of serum is always found in the thorax 
of persons who die of torture." (See Priestley's 
Harmony, 2.50. — John says, in his first Epistle, 
(V. 8.) ** there are three which bear witness on the 
earth, theAVeoM, x\i^ water, and the 6/(;o(f ; and these 
three agre^ in one ^ meaning, that the ceasing of our 
Lord's respiration, with the effusion of blood and 
water from the wound made by the spear, unite in 
bearing one solid, consistent, and indubitable testi- 
mony to this imfK)rtant fact, that Jesus was actually 
dead, before he was taken from the cross ; and, con- 
sequently, that his resurrection was not a rrcovery of 
suspended animation, but a miraculous restoration of 
the parted spirit to its insensate carcase.** 

Mr. Feilowes has either not seen, or which it most 
probable, has forgot a note in Bowyer's valuable con- 
jectnrcs on the New Testament, which tends to assign 
the connection of ffx^f^*^^^ with ^v^, in the first chap- 
ter of St. John, to one o( Mr. Bowyer's learned 
friends, who noticed it long before Wakefield. Res- 
pecting the alterations, which Mr. F. has made in oar 
received translation of the Gospels, he has shewn 
considerable learning, though we sometimes have had 
reason to blame his judgment. We are sensible of the 
difificulties jof the task, that even Imbth himsctf often 
failed, when he altered the received translation of 
Isaiah, — In narrating the Temptation, instead of read- 
ing with St. Majtthcw, or wfth St. Luke — (dl ike king^ 
doms of the -world, Mr. F. prefers all the provinces of 
the land (of Judea.**) — ^I'his is takings in our opinion, 
too great a licence. Nor does there appear any fie- 
cessity to paraphrase the sense of t » r^i yiK akW^ in 
John iii. 31. — The received translation is more ex- 
pressive J — speaketh of the earth is more compreben- 
sive than savours of human imperfection. We also 
wish that Mr. F. had cited some of tlie admirable 
elucidations of difiicult texts in the New Testament, 
which Soame Jenyns made, and which are not geae- 
rally known. The title of this work would have ap- 
peared less qtiaint, if the second title only had t>eei^ 
inserted — Memoirs of the Life and Doctrine of Christ , 
by the four Evangelists : the word Guide is ktecome too 
trite to be prefi&ed to these volumes* S. Ql 



a(J5 The Poetical kegister^ and Reposiioty of Fugitive Poetry for 1 803; 

The Poetical Urgister, and Repository of Fugitive 
Poetry for 1802. cr, Svo. p;>. 456. Rivingtons. 
As this little volume aifords a fair specimen of the 
general poetical character of the present day, a com- 
parison of it with Dodsley's celebrated miscellany, 
will give a not uninteresting picture of the progress 
of Poetry in this country during half a century. 
With such a comparison therefore, we shall preface 
our review. 

If we take a view of the highest walk of poetry, of 
that which abounds in bold figures, picturesque 
images, and above all in pathos, which Jx>iiginu5 
holds to be one species of the sublime, we must 
give the preference to die writers of the present time, 
for though we have certainly nothing to compare with 
the odes of Gray, or his Elegy, we have numerous 
compositions where the introduction of llie Gothic 
machinery gives an effect to the terrible, that is not to 
be found in the more elegant mythology of Greece ; 
not perhaps from any superior horror in the jktion 
itself, but from its having been impressed on the 
imagination of niost of us in our infancy, as "an 
article of belief; while the other has only been exhi- 
bited to us, either as an amusing fable or an irksome 
task. This distinction may not seem, at first sight, to 
bear on the most sublime of Gray*s OJes, that on the 
destruction of the Welsh bards 3 but on considering 
It attentively, we shall find the machinery of the bards 
to be that which we receive from the account of them 
in the Roman writers, not that handed down by tra* 
dition from the northern mythologists. The elegy 
in a country church-yard, has never yet had, and 
probably never will have, a rival in its peculiar spe- 
cies of excellence ; but from all its descriptions being 
general, if the affecting our sensations so as to produce 
sympathy even to weeping be a criterion of tlie 
pathos (and surely there can be no other) we find tliis 
roach stronger in many of the interesting tales of dis- 
tress with which our modern poetry abounds ; and 
A>r that species of poetry, which consists in bold 
fibres and accurate imagery, we surely can find no 
poet of that era, who can be put in any comparison 
with Darwin, neither has that era produced any thing 
like those beautiful poems, that on the Lore of our 
Country, by Dean Budson, first printed in Croft's 
Love and Madness, and those on the indigenous (very 
inaccurately and unclassically called the Aboriginal) 
Britons, by Mr. Richards 5 and on Palestine, by Mr. 
Reginald Heber, which are printed in this volume. 

But with regard to that species of poetry which is 
descriptive of manners and the habits of life, the su- 
periority is decidedly on the side of the former period; 
and we have nothing now that can be at all put in 
competition witli the fine gentleman and lady of Soame 
Jenyns, and his otlier lighter pieces ; the Art of Politics 
and the Man of Taste, of Bramstone ,- and the Spleen, 
by Green of the custom-house. Indeed the muse 
irf satire seems now solely confined to the censure of 
bad writers, as if writing III was the only crime or 
folly deserving of censure. But whatever merit there 
may be in die Pursuits of Literature, the Baviad, or 
the Msviad, that merit must die with the ephemeral 

writers that are the objects of the satire; and these Jj i,^!^^ i^^ Scotland, it4t scwccly nccis^^ 
poets would do well to refitct^ tiut while the Mbra]*|| aommous 
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Epistles of Pope, and his Rape of the Lock, are in 
every body*s hands and in many people's memories, 
the Dunciad is hardly ever thought of, though the ver- 
sification is perhaps not equalled by any composition 
in our language. 

It must be remembered that Pope is introduced here 
only to illustrate an observation, the comparison it 
extended only to the writers of the present day, with 
those who immediately succeeded Pope. With him 
and his predecessor Dryden, notwithstanding the judg- 
ments of hypercriticiFm, there can be no comparison, 
and still less with Milton. 

. We sliiill now select some specimens from the col- 
lection : — 

The following passage from Heber*8 Palestine,, 
breathes the true spirit of p(»etry, except in one verv 
weak line, which we havenmrked by Italicks, and which 
we suppose the author adopts, because he would not 
deviate from the exact words of Scripture, a practice 
that has deformed the noblest poem in any language, 
with so many prosaic lines ; and for which, (as there 
can be nothing particularly sacred in the mere verbal 
arrangement of^a translation) we cannot assign any 
adequate reason : 

** O happy once in heaven's peculiar love. 
Delight oi men below, and saints above I 
Thou«2;h, Salem, now the spoilcfs ruffian hand 
Has loos'd hb hell-hounds o'er thy wasted land ; 
Though weak, and whclm'd beneath the storms of fate,. 
Thi/ house is left' unto thee desolate', {a} 
Though thy proud stones in cumbrous ruin fall. 
And seas of sand o*ertou' thy mouldering wall ; 
Yet shall the Muse to Fancy's ardent view 
Each shadowy trace of fadra pomp renew : 
And as the Secr(B) on Pisgah's topmost brow 
With glistening eye belicldthe plam below. 
With prescient ardour drank the scented gale. 
And bade the opening glades of Canaan hail ; 
Her eagle eye shall scan the prosjjcct widie. 
From CarmePs cliflfs to Ahnotana's tide ; (c) 
The fliaty wastes the cedar-tufted hilt. 
The Uquid health of smooth Ardeni's riU ;^ 
The grot, whe^e, by the watdi-fiie's evening bhte, (d> 
The robbet riots, or the befaik pcays } 
Or, where the tempest rives tbehoawy stone,. 
The wintry top of giant Lebanon.** 

The following spirited lines from the same poen% 
will be read with enthusiasm by everyone alive to the 
sensations of sublime poetiy and British patriolism: 

'* Ye sainted spirits of the warrior dnd^ 
Whose giant force Britannia's aimicsded ! (e) 
U'^hose bickering falchions, fioremoat in the fight^ 
Still poiir'd confusion on the Soldan*s nEiight > 

(a) St. Matthew's Gospel, xxiv. 3». 

(b) Moset. 

(c) Almoiana is the oriencal name for the Dead Sea, as ArdeB* 
b tor Jordan. 

(d) The mountains of IHdestine are fiill of caverns,, which are 
eenerally occupied in one or other of the methods here mentioned^ 
Vide Sandys, Maundrell, and Calmet, ptunm. 

• (e) All the British nations served, unda the same banner. 
.** Sono gl* Ii>glesi sagittari ed hanno 

I Gente con lor, ch* c piii vicina al polo : 

{ Quetti de l* alte selve irsuti manda 

La di\ isa dai moado» uUima Irliiada* 

Tasso, Gicrusal Cant. 1. 44. t 
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Lords of the biting axe and beamy spear, (f) 
Wide-conquering Edward, lion Richard, hear!— 
At Albion*3 call your crested pride resume. 
And burst the marble slumbers of the tomb! 
Your sons behold, in arm, in heart the same. 
Still press the footsteps of parenul fame, 
T« Salem still their generous aid supply. 
And pluck the palm of Syrian chivalry ! 

•* When he, from towery Malta^s vielding isle. 
And the green waters of reluctant Nile, 
The* Aposute Chief, — ^from Misraim's subject shore 
To Acre's walls his trophied banners bore ; 
When the pale Jesart mark*d his proud array 
And Desolation hop'd an ampler sway; 
What hero then triumphant Gaul dismayed ? 
What arm repell'd the victor Renegade ? 
Britannia's champion I — bath*d in hostile blood. 
High on the breach the dauntless Seamaw stood : 
Admiring Asia saw the* unequal fight, — 
E'en the |>ale crescent bless*d the Christian's might. 
Oh day of death ! oh thint, beyond controul» 
Of crimson conquest in the* Invader's somI ! 
The slain, vet warm, by social footsteps trod. 
O'er the red moat supply *d a panting road ; 
0>r the red moat our conquering thunders flew. 
And loftier still the grisly mmpire grew. 
While proudly glow'd above tne rescue*d tower 
The wavy cross that mark*d Britannia's power.'* 

From an anonymous Ode called the Spirit of the 
Storm, we select the following stanzas, we wish our 
bounds would permit us to insert the whole: 
'• When fiercely raves the arctiostonn. 
And howling winda the seas deform. 
O'er shaking hills I ui]gB my car 
To rule the elemental war. 
^ Proud Nature owns my potent sway. 

And trembling bows before m throne. 
While round her form the lightmngi p]ay» 

I mock the feeble sufieper's groan : 
Tis mine the boundless deep 10 heave 

In mountains to the gates of heaven. 
And mine the cbad-formed g|oom to weaiej 

Whose shades involve the polar Even. 
<« From thtdark bosom of tbedoud. 
That beats my €Drm oer lapjaiid's flood. 
The meteor's vivid flame I uige» 
Far glittering o*er the icy surge : 
Lured by its ray the native bmves 

The unknown horrours of the dell. 
Where scowling night in gelid caves, 
« On darkness throned, delighu to dwell. 
Hear, ye fierce demons of the air. 

Preserve yon savage in the wild ; 
For know your mooaicb loves to spate 

The Hide north's tempest-beaieD child. * 
*' Where Aeedom cheers her western clime. 
From Andes' brow thai towerb sublime, 
I huri the whelming wreaths of snow 
To chasmed vales that groan below. 
Down his dark rocks the vapours dide, 

Tiiat minding seem a suimw deep,. 
While o'er the troubled aerial Ude, 

On sable winss I proudly sweep j 
The diTsds of the distant wood 

Awake their wildest screams of woe. 
As swift I tear the storm-franght cloud 

Hiat lays their waving kin^ms low." 

.r^^^ The «c of Richard wasveiyfiwuKk SecWsrtoa's Hisc. 
m i&ngi. Foctry, 1. 155. 
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In the Centre 1^ a Copse, inter tecied by irregular JV$lks, 
at Miccletfield Green, Herts, the Residence ^ Lord 
Edward Bentinck, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF CALVARY. 

" Here sleep. Ambition ! be this cell thy tomb ;«— 
Vanish, and give the calmer passions room. 
Avaunt, vain world ! this solitary grove 
Nor fears thy malice, nor invites thy love. 
And, thougn like thine its dark and winding maze 
Tangles our path, and for a while betrays, 
Ijtt patience guide, and, one short trial past. 
Content shall greet us in this spot at last.** 

The insertion of this short piece, recalls to ns our 
omission of a name in our comparison, that stands 
high among the writers of the present day. Versatility 
of genius is one of its first attributes, to this Mr. 
Cumberland has a distinguished claim. It is no 
common merit to have written such a poem as Calvary, 
such a comedy as the West Indian, and such moral 
essays as the Observers. 

At the end of the volume are some short criticisms 
on Poetry and the Drama, they are in general liberal 
and candid, but do not abound much with critical 
acumen. £. 



Pctrarca } a Selection of Sonnets from various Authors, 
With an Introductory Disicrtation on the Origin and 
Structure of the Sonnet, foolscap Svo, pp, 239. 
JFith thret Engravings by Tomkins. C. 3f R, Baldxdn, 
To this selection is prefixed an Introductory Dis- 
sertation on the Origin and Structure of the Sonnet, 
which however only slightly notices its Italian origin, 
and mentions such of our poets as have occasionally 
adopted this species of composition, from Lord Surrey 
to toe writers of the present day. The selector is at 
some pains to contravert the opiniofi of Miss Seward, 
that " Little elegies of four (read thret) stanzas and a 
couplet, are no more sonnets than they are epic poeais." 
This assertion of Miss Seward's is certainly a veiy 
bold one, for there must be a much ^ater resem- 
blance between two little poems contaming a single 
thought compressed into fourteen lines, whatever the 
arrangement of those fourteen lines may be, than be- 
tween these little elegies and a long narrative poem of 
several thousand verses ; but stiU we must be of opi- 
nion that these little eledes are not sonnets. The re- 
turn of the rhyme in the sonnet does produce some 
effect, and this effect whether pleasing or displeasing, 
b the essential distinction of it from other composi- 
tions, but the confining the poem exactly to fourteen 
lines, has no efi^ct at all; and only compels the poet 
either to compress or dilate his ideas without any rea- 
son whatever. When once the shackles of the re- 
turning rhymes are broken in the sonnet, we see no 
reason why it may not be also delivered from the bed 
of Procrustes, and consist of thirteen or fifteen lines, 
as well as of exactly fourteen. 

But notwithstanding the restraint imposed on the 
imagination of the poet, both by the recurrence of the 
rhymes and the limitation of the lines, many compo- 
sitions of both kinds of the sonnet in our language, 
possess oDcoaamoa merit; and as the eilitor of 
Fetraica has diacovered an elegant and diicrlminating 
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trust we shall better please oar readers^ by selecting 
from this little Tolame snch specimens as our limits 
will admit, than by entering further into a critical in- 
vestigation of the two species of sonnet. 

Sir Brooke Booihhy. 

SONNBT XXI. 

** Not silvery stars that gem the robe of nicht ; 
Nor painted vessels, bounding o*er the main^ 
Nor gallant bands of warriours on the plain -, 
Nor theatres, in gorgeoas pomp bedight ; 

Not labour's son^ that makes the task seem light; 
Nor tales of love, in high and artful strain ; 
Nor by fresh fottntatn*ft side, the Ttrain tmin, 
'Winaml^ thftear with accents of deCght ; 

Can chatm *iity sorrows : to these weary cret. 
The world is one vast desert, wild and drear; 
Dc|d, like my hopet, all Natate's works appear; . 

And sank the sua of joy, no more to rise. 
Tkeaiepof Grace, and Beauty's ladiant bloom, 
Are but laemeiitoii of the mouldering tomb^" 

In th&s beautiful effusion of parental grief, as in 
several others of the same poet, the legitimate rhyme 
of the soBoei' is^ptesenred in the two first qeartaint 
and neglected in the last six lines } a Bcence, that in 
oar qpinioft gives a freer scope to the writer, wkhoul 
at all altering the efibct produced by the regular sonnet. 

Hel4n Maria WilliamK* > 

TO TWILIGHT. ' ' 

** Meek Twilight \ soften the decllnmg day, 

Aad bfihff the hour my pensive spirit ib^TS ; 
When o*er tlie mountain -slow descend^ the ray 

That gives to silence the detaned groves^ 
Ah, let the happy court the moroii^ adll. 

Whew, in her Uomning loveliness anuy*d. 
She bidb fresh beaoty lipht the vale or hill. 

And rapture warBle m the %'ocal shade. 
Sweet is tnc odour of the morning's flower. 

And rich in melody her accents rise \ 
Yet dearer to my soiH the shadowy bout, 

At which her blossoms close, fier ratAxt dies— 
For then, while languid nature droops her head, * 
She wakes tbe tear lis hiKuiy te shed.** 

Soihtby. 
A moi'hbk to wbr sLEBPiKe cRn.n: 

SONKET II. " ' 

•' Ah, happy child 1 when hancrng o'er thv sleep 
A mother fondly bends, watchmg ihe while. 
Upon thy glowm^ cheek the dinipled staiile ' 

Soft pLiyin^, as the brcvse that fans the deep 
In thie mild somsner noon : oh! may ihisVigh, 

That will have wav, not ru^ly smite thine ear i 

Nor dropping on thy pkictd brow this tear 
Wake thee! 4t sight of pief, tlK>u knowest not why, 

Pow babel thy ^yoipathiznig tear might flow. 

Slctjp on, nor taste before thy time the woe 
TW racks me, fearful of thy future doom. 

How bright thy dawn of life? ah, may thy eve 
Set thus unclouded by misfortune's elooml 

Sleep then in peace, nor hear the sigh 1 heave.** 

This is a happy imitation of the fragment of Si- 
sionides, where Danae is reprei>ented weeping over 

htr Lfifaot. 



so generally read as those of Bowles, Charlotte Smith 
and Mrs. Robinson, as they may be supposed to be in 
the hands of most of our poetical readers. Without 
any desire to depreciate the talents of those who have 
shone peculiarly in the sonnet, it seems to be a speciea 
of composition in which writers who have excelled in 
the higher classes of poetry have generally underwrit- 
ten themselves, as seems exemplified in the sonnet* 
of Gray, of Cowper and of Warton in this selection, 
witliout recurring to the more striking examples of 
Shakspeare and Milton. We cannot conclude this 
article better than by the very just comparison of the 
Greek epigram with the sonnet, quoted ^from Dr. 
Drake in a note on the Introductory Dissertation^ 
p. xviii : 

'' Amons the Ancients nothing makes sonenr snap* 
proach to the Sonnet as the Greek Epigram ; the simplicity, 
sweetness, and perspicuity of these compositions, which 
aae genendly occopied in illustrating a smgjeid^, wunt 
little but the memcal arrangement and restriction of the 
Itaiiatu^ to form the legiiiroate Sonnet. The praise of a 
Dictuie, a statue, or a poem, will be found in Uie Aniho^ 
loaa to be a common sol^ect of the exouisite pieces, 
which, in many instances^ display so much peautv of sen- 
timent, and such a delicious vein of expression, that with 
all who possess great delicacy of taste, they must ever be 
fiirourites. Yet few touches of the ptctoresque, or of 
what has been termetf still-life painting, so common in the 
effusfons of die modem writers of Sonnets are discoverable 
in the Greek.** 

This admirable piece of criticism is a complete 
refutation of the flippant censure of the Greek epi« 
giram by Lord Chesterfiekl. 

This selection consists of nearly two hnndrad of, 
x^ith Ibw exceptional the best Sonnets In oar language ; 
and we must not dismiss it without mentioning thai 
be<h (he printer and engraver have contributed their 
B shares to render It a most elegant little volume. £. 









Engl<tnfa JEgis, or tht MHUaty Energies of the Empire. 
By Jcitoi Cartwright, Esq, ^^n^o. ^^5 pp. Fkitiips, 
There is no feature which more remarkably dis-» 
tingnishes the last from the present war, than the en* 
rious contrast produced by the most violent opponents 
df the former having become the most determined 
advocates of the hitter. The furious invectives which 
were formerly poured forth against Mr. PStf , are now 
recast and shou'ered in liquid torrents on the head oi 
Bonaparte I and the fiery spirits of the Corresponding: 
Societies, which at one time had nearly lighted np the 
flames of Gallican liberty abotit our ears, are now 
more useftdly employed in kindling the wrath of the 
nation against the Corsican Usurper. 

ITie name of Major Cartwright, the author of the 
perlbrmance before us, is familiar to the public ear ; 
nor is this the first time he has undertaken to arouse 
the rnergirs of tht Empire, The Major is not however 
to be considered as having in die smallest degree relin* 
qnished his former principles > he Is still, as he loudly 
informs us, the strenuous advocate of freedom and the 
cOMtitHtion } he is a friend of the war, but not of its 
conductors ; and from his Dedication it appears, that 
he has not been seduced, by any Somerset-hoitse lures, 
from his former allegiance to the Man of the peopl<- 
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ThiS;D^<^tioB is indeed a master-piece of its kind ; 
ind would do no discredit even to a French Prefect 
addressing his Consular Majesty. It is, however, 
couched in mystery; and is addressed merely to a 
Retired Stete^man; but the application is not difficult. 
'•' To whom," it commences, *' in the present conflict 
for empire and existence, ought to he dedicated the 
Eneagiks op Ekgland, but to him who of all 
others possesses a mind the most energetic? To whom 
shall be dedicated a proud effort to restore to full »vi« 

four and energy the Military Buanch o\ xhe 
ixGLisu CoNsiTiTUTiONj but to him who ha$ the 
most comprehensive knowledge, and holds. the purest 
principles, of that Constitution r '* A proud effort is 
then made, with the assistance of not a few more 
xapiialSf to shew what a giant Mr. Fox is, and what 
p'tgni^i^s his opponents. We must indeed. allow that 
the. Major starts rather a puzzling question, to our 
Ministers of (he last forty years, when he ^sks, 
•* Which of them can make the hone.<it boiistj that 
He Rrstored purity to tii« Gov«rn^mf.kt, 

AVI) EXBRGY TO THE CoVHTITUTlON ?** Mf. FoX, 

we recollect, excused himself from 'his age and other 
disqualifications, for not becoming a Volbnteer. Major 
Cartwright however, is determined, if Mr. P. cannot 
be a soldier, at least to make him good for something 
in the present crisis 9 and with- this vit;w offers him 
the situation of . assistant- armourer to himself j .''As- 
sist, Sir, in buckling the deatl)- striking i^GisoU the 
dread arm of Brit a ssia; that so graced; and with 
her other attributes adorned, she may app^^* another 
Goddess of Wisdom, &c.— '* .. . » • • 

From an Epistolary Addrs»9 to. ike Koluntiers, which 
ff^ows this Dedication, we find thait it is not his gneat 
patron alone, that elevates, our author to his prosa- 
saddled Pegasus. ThelofttnostS of^the .stile is not here 
a whit curtailed, only the capitolf are more rare, ttod 
common Roman letters scattered with a Ub^ral hand 
among the Italicks-in whiclv the Address is printed, 
are thought quite sufficient to point out its notabilities 
to the ordinary volunteer. The gentlemen volunteers 
must however possess better capacities than we can 
boast of, if they understand all the fine things said to 
them; the following truss of metaphors for instance: 
*' To the sacred book of th^ Constitution, first 
composed in tiie Haxon tongue and the 5arQ/rstyle, 
belongs an joestimable leaf on the. subject of military 
defence and common security, which unfaithful trus? 
lees, substituting in its place an interpolation oif un- 
sound doctrine, big with niin, disease, and death, 
have long withholden from the Engl«k eye, although 
its contents ought to be imprinted on the EngluA 
heart." 

Between this address and the main body of the 
work, a Preface still intervenes, in which our author 
gives us to understand, that the Military jEgU he 
talks of is A Vital part of the £N0M8n Con- 
stitution. To the Preface succeeds an Introduction 
chiefly consisting of extracts from Sir William Jones 
ou the virtues of the po-we co?nitatus. The first part 
of the work itself compi'ehending the Constitutiojiat 
Enrrfjricsjhr repeUivg Invasion, is principally a repub- 
lication of extracts from, a work on nearly the same 
iUbject published in 179P* iutcrsptriicd with various 
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new matters. The object of it seems to be to pmve, 
tliat the English Constitution possesses a Military as 
well as a Civil branch; au^ that the* General Defence 
Acts werci merely some approximation towards re* 
storing a pait of the Constitution, which the corrup- 
tion of successive administrations had suflfered to fall 
into disuse. There are also various plans proposed 
for bringing about this wished-for renovation; but 
these are altogether beyond the comprehension of us 
critics, who are accustomed to expect in plans a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. We mustowp, how- 
'.ever, that there are various extrqmely good observa- 
tions interspersed, particularly in the frequent quota- 
tions from several great legal authorities who are 
without scruple pressed into the service. The author 
is indeed completely successful in combatiag one 
foolish apprehension, the fear of danger arising from 
a general arming of the population ; an apprehension 
which m»y. be justly classed with the terrors of the 
man in the caricatore shop, who is seen quaking at 
the approach of a tall fellow behind binrv--liis own 
shadow. We must not omit to observe, that among 
otlier means employed by the author to rouse :the na- 
ttoaal energies, there are divers pieces of verse, called 
songs, to one of which :is subjoined the iotfer of a • 
broad sword of twenty guineas valu^ to liin» who 
shall suit it with the best piece of musij^al cxMuposi* 
tion in the style of a popular balbd. 

In an expostulation with the framers of the General 
Defence Act, oux^ author endeavours tp shew that the 
substitution of Volunteer services for these, serves 
merely to perpetpate the ignorance of ihe Epglish* 
' Constitution, which considers every man as a Voliin' 
teer when the nation is in danger. Several opinions of 
statesmen, historians, and phik>sophers are adduced, to 
shew that standing armies am neither sufficient for 
internal security nor external defence. It would not 
have been difticfilt to swell the catalogue;' fore%«tfy 
man who has no private interest to maintain the con- 
trary, must be convinced that a hation can no more 
exert her whole' strength through the means of that 
small portion of her population,' her standing army, 
than a man who has one eye blinded, one hand bound 
behind his back, and his feet moreover put in stocks, 
could by means of his remaining hand exert his whole 
force against his antagonist. 

The concluding part of tli^ .Egis contains many 
useful hints to ministers on State Reformations; but 
it is to be lamented that those to whom such hints are 
directed are always the last to profit by them. As the 
first step towards rendering ^s invulnerable to Bona- 
parte and bis myrmidons, our author would have ut 
set about rooting out those internal cankers which 
prey on our vitals, the long list of abuses in the state* 
If we could only persuade Bonaparte to stay where he 
is till this were done, it might not be a bad scheme; 
but if he should understand that we were about this 
salutary work, there is reason to suspect that his phi- 
lanthropy would induce him to tender his £ood offices^ 
and insist upon not being refused. 

To the ^'Egis or ShitUi, is added a description of the 
nature and us^ of the Britannic spear. Its nature it 
described in the following terms : " Spears and pikes 
are mere^ two specif:s of one g^hui-, and indeed bj 
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Ihe word fpear, we mean a short pike^ as by the word 
p/it<r, we raeaa a /cm^ jfpfflr." The utility of this 
weapon for many purposes cannot be questioned; but 
It is idle to compare iu advantages to that of the gun 
and bayonet* which unite the qualities of destroying 
both at a distance and in close combat. 

The ^gis, considered as a display of the Military 
Energies of this country^ its professed object, bears a 
resemblance by no means faint to our present military 
establishment. It is made up of many different ar- 
ticles, but how they ever came to be sorted together, 
t>r by what magic they are to be amalgamated into 
one mass, is beyond the power of the author himself 
to unfold. It is great pity that the following sentence 
which occurs within a few pages of the end, did not 
appear towards the beginning of the performance : 
'* I must first, with Sir William Jones, recommend 
4hat we acquire dUtinct ideas on our subjects^ before 
we offer plan9.** O. 

CkurcJUWs Poetical Works, with Life and Notes. 

(Concluded from pa^e 204. J 

The Rosciad, as our Editor observes,^appears to be 

built on the old notion of the session of the Poets, in 

which, on the demise of the Iiaureat, the poets of the 

tinae were supposed to make their claim to the laurel 

in the presence of Apollo j but we can less agree in 

the opinion, that when Churchill asserted his claim to 

the poem, he '* at one bound spmng from the most 

perfect obscurity to the Jirst rank in literary fame." 

This expression is too strong. He sprung to the rank 

he was intei^ded to hold, but with all our respect for 

Churchiirs talents, we cannot consider it as ihejirst 

rank. If, however, we view the subject of this 

poem, it will appear astonishing that he should have 

hazarded his fame, pr, to use a theatrical phrase, 

have made his debut in a part so unlikely to ensure a 

lasting applause. The theatre on which his abilities 

were to be exhibited, was, to all human appearance, 

one of the most confined. He chose no subject of 

general importance, nothing that was connected with 

morality, politics, or science, nothing that could be 

understood on the continent, and nothing that could 

be read wilh interest beyond the purlieus of Drury- 

lane and Covent-garden. He chose as the objects of 

his panegyric or censure the actors of those two 

theatres, a description of persons far less known to 

the public at large at that time than their successors, 

aince provincial Ntheatres have been multiplied, and the 

talents of our first-rate performers, have begun to be 

as accurately appreciated at Edinburgh and Dublin as 

they are in London or Bath. Tlie subject, therefore, 

appeared the most unpromising for extensive fame that 

could be conceived. Yet Churchill was an instance, 

and not^ solitary one, that poets are less admired for 

the matter than the manner, and accordingly the 

Kosciad soon raised him to a very enviable rank among 

bit contemporaries, although perhaps none of them 

had selected a subject less interesting to the kingdom 

at large. Dramatic criticism was then in its infancy, 

and players were not, in general, released fi-om the 

proscription of religious prejudice, or moral caiuion. 

The notes appended to the Rosciad in this edition 

▼•!«. III. 



Clmrehlirs Works'^-^vlth Life and Notes. 17^ 

are biographical or explanatory, and in both cases, 
judicious and amusing. But in a few instances; the 
Editor has, we think, imbibed a small portion of his 
author's severity, and in some others, is not perfectly 
accurate, and after bestowing so much general praise 
on his industry and taste, we shall with the less 
scruple, make a remark here and there on his notes. 

.Rosciad, p. 5. Tate Wilkinson has been dead 
for some time. He wrote eight volumes of his thea- 
irical history, in which are many notices of his early 
contemporaries. We cannot agree that '* he ranked 
below mediocrity." 

P. 9. Murphy, " is the author, or rather the 
translator and purioiner fr«m the French, of some 
tolerable plays and faitjes.'* Murphy's plays, " The 
Way to Keep Him,*' &c. surely merit a more ho- 
nourable notice. That he borrowed from the French 
is undeniable, but he has borrowed honestly and im- 
proved on what he borrowed so much, that we wish 
our modern play- writers would follow his example. 
His " Life of Garrick" is mdeed '* meagre," but 
some allowance is due to his situation and age. We 
agree with our Editor however, and with Churchill, 
in their opinion of his political writings, and shall 
transcribe a note which may afford a specimen of the 
entertainment and information collected in this depart- 
ment. 

** Murphy in the Auditor, of which we in a former note 
mentioned niin to be the editor, undertook, in concert 
with Dr. Smollett, who was the editor of the Briton, a 
systematic defence of Lord Bute's administration, which 
commenced 29th November 1 762 ; on the same day was 
published No. 1 of the Briton ; No. 1 of the North Bri- 
ton, principally conducted by Wilkes and Churchill, ap» 
neared June 6; and No. 1, of the Auditor, June 10. 
With respect to the last of these, a very ingenious instance 
of literary jockeyship occurred ; the editor of the North 
Briton caused a letter, signed Viator, to be conveyed to the 
conductor of the Auditor, reprobating the arts of false- 
hood, which had been employed to set every acquisition 
made by Lord Bute's treaty of peace in a contemptible 
light, and more particularly the acquisition of Florida — 
** Than which," says Viator, «* I never saw a finer country. 
The only at present profitable tracts of Florida are certain 
large bogs, which produce an excellent kind of fuel, beinc 
pretty much the same thing which in England is called 
peat or turf; of this there is by far a greater quantity than 
would serve the inhabitanU for firing, were they ten times 
more numerous than they are. Now, Sir, it is a fact 
notoriously true, and of which I have been an eve-witness, 
that all kind of fuel is extremely scarce in the West Indies; 
I do not mean for boiling the sugars, for with that the 
traih of the sugar-cane suflicieiitly supplies them ; but for 
domestic uses, the scarcity is such that I can safely affirm, 
that not one of the lower kind of planters has a comfort- 
able fire in his parlour or bedchamber ; nav, even amongst 
the better sort I have seldom seen a good fire, though at 
the severest season of the vear. Is it then a small advan- 
tage to add, and tliat at a c^eap rate, to the convenicncies 
and comforts of our fellow-subjects, fellow-creatures, and 
fellow-christians V 

"This letter immediately appeared in the Slst Number 
of the Auditor, introduced by a remark of the editor, that 
he cave it exacdv as he received it, that he might * throw 
all the lights in his power upon the solid value of the ad- 
vantages procured by the late negociation/ ITie North 
Briton, in his 30th NumbcTy reprinted this letter, with his 
I S 
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best thanks to the Auditor, for having so obligingly inserted 
it. Florida turf now burnt most violcnily, the situation of 
the Auditor became insufferable, he bore it as long as he 
could, but at last perished in the flames. The kindness of 
his conespondent reached beyond death, and thus inscfibed 
his tomb-- 

Siste, Viator! 
*' Deep in his bog the Auditor lies still. 
His labors finish'd, and worn out his quill ; 
His fires extinguishM, and his works unread. 
In peace he sleeps with the forgotten dead ; 
"With heath and sedge O may his tomb be drest. 
And his own turf lie light upon his breast. 
**Et quocunquevolent, animum Additoris agunto. 

** HoR. Ep. ad Pisones." 
In p. 4+. is a character of Rolt, which in many re- 
spects is injurious. We recommend to the perusal of 
our Editor, a Life of Rolt, which appeared in the 
European Magazine for June or July 180a. 

P. 47. Mfs. Clive— she owed many of the comforts 
of her latter days to her fortunate acquaintance with 
Lord Orford, who assigned to her the cottage near 
Strawberry-hill, and often mentions lier in his letters. 
P. 4i>. *' Mrs. Vincent, now Mrs. Mills" — Query? 
should it not be ajtenvards ? 

P. 6*3. It is said that Churchill correctly appreciated 
the merit of Quia as an actor; and be probably did ; 
but comparing the dale of his retirement from the 
stage XjyS, with the dates of Churchill's life, we sus- 
pect the latter could not have known much of Quin 
from actual observation, certainly nothing of his best 
days. He might, however, with safety adopt as se- 
cond band, a character about which there was no 
dispute. 

The Apology. — P. 87. Murphy certainly wrote 
the " Ode to the Naiads of Fleet-ditch,'* and it amply 
deserves the censure bestowed upon it. Yet when he 
collected his works^ he rejected this angry and absurd 
effusion. 

P. 92. This note on Dr. Smollett is not accompanied 
with dates — ^What is said on Sir Launcelot Greaves, 
belongs, if we mistake not, to Peregrine Pickle. 

Night. The principal object of this poem, our 
Editor justly observes, was to exculpate the poet and 
the friend (Lloyd) from the censure, of the world on 
the score of those irregularities in conduct, which the 
celebrity of the foregoing poems rendered more con- 
spicuous in the author of them, by inducing those 
who smarted under his lash, to make researches into 
his private character. — As an apology, however, it is 
far firom being satisfactory, yet there are some admi- 
rable passages in it, and a man of virtue will be ready 
to say. Cum talis sis, utinam nosttr esses. His ridi- 
cule of the frippery of modern poetry, and his de- 
scription of strolling players, as excellent specimens 
of humour in the Apology^ are i^ot superior to the 
vein in which he laughs in this poem at the pa- 
triotic turn of the nation, which, however, he and bis 
compeers were studying to promote by every means 
in their power. 

The Prophecy of Famine. Wilkes said well of 
this poem, that ' he was sure it would take, as it was 
at once personal, political and poetical.'* Its poetical 
beauties are numerous. What have we better than his 
descripTion oi famine, yet we know not if all its me- 



rit can compensate for the maligtsant illiberality of itH 
general spirit? — ^There is much useful information in 
the notes on this poem, but we do not approve tbe 
manner in which our Editor speaks of the conduct of 
the church of Scotland towards the author of Douglas. 
The laws and constitution of that church justified 
their act, and the case is not altered by measurinfij the 
laxity of one church, or nation against the rigiiiity of 
another. Without assuming, or pretending to as&utne 
the latter character ourselves, we may be permitted to 
say, that there is a pla-ce where tbe genius of a clergy- 
man must appear to more advantage than on any of 
our theatres. 

The Epistle to Hogarth is introduced, as in- 
deed all these poems are, by a well written history of 
the causes and parties which gave rijie to it. The pa^ 
sage on the operation of env; ^the address to Hogarth, 
and the pathetic lines on the fate of genius, must 
ever claim admiration. 

Tbe Duellist, the versification of which is care* 
less, but in which some splendid passages might be 
pointed out, is illustrated with a few critical notes, 
and a historical account of the duel between Martin 
and Wilkes, which gave rise to it. The Alexander 
Dun mentioned in p. 21^, was certainly ^ lunatic, 
and brother to the wife of a philosopher of high 
fame and distinguished talents, lately deceased. Dun 
was at that time an officer in the army, and was ever 
afterwards confined. — The Notes on this poem, re- 
specting Warburton, display a spirit and candour 
highly commendable. 

Gotham is properly characterized as a poem the 
contents of which gave scarcely any intimation of tbe 
shape it might in its progress assume. The publica- 
tion of the third book, however, developed the au- 
thors plan, by his drawing in his own person, the 
portrait of a perfect sovereign. The poem abounds 
with many exquisite passages, and just delineations of 
character, and affords the only specimen of the au- 
thor's powers in the walk of rural imagery; but not- 
withstanding these and the many other beauties it 
contains, the plan was in itself so defective, and the 
vein of egotism that pervades it, appeared so disgust- 
ing, as, together with its tedious digressions, to have 
prevented its acquiring that degree of popularity which 
all Churcbill's former productions had obtained. It 
contains, however, less personal satire than any other 
of his poems, and, his Editor thinks, probably for 
that reason, and from the general nature of its sub- 
ject, may excite more interest at this day, than it did 
on its being first offered to the public. 

The Au rHOR is one of Churchiirs most pleasing 
performances. The *^ trammels of a college life'* has 
been pointed out as an excellent piece of irony, but 
it appears to us rather a gross caricature; still this 
will ever be a favourite subject with men who have 
despised the regularity, or have not enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of academical education. 

Of the CoNFEaENC^ the best passage is where he 
alludes to his unhappy connection with Miss C. Our 
Editor remarks whh just feeling, that'' self-condem- 
nation so just, so public, and severe, if it does not 
excite compassion, must at least disarm revenge." 

The Ghost is introduced by a very iznottte and 
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^ccarato bktory of the imposture which Cbarchill 
•eized as the subject of his poem, and which we 
would recommend to the perusal of the public par- 
ticularly at a time when, for whatever reason, simi- 
lar frauds have been attempted. — ^This poem, how- 
ever, is of the inferior kind, although there are some 
bold descriptions, and humorous passages equal to 
any of his productions. Modern poets might be 
edified by the ridicule on Ah's ! and Oh*s ! There is 
much information in the notes appended to the Ghost, 
and much indeed was wanted. That the Egyptian 
ball, however, an the Mansion-house received its 
name from the examination of Mary Squires, the 

ffp^ey, is perhaps only a piece of traditional humour. 
.71* Dr. Kippis's remark on Dr. Johnson's calling 
Churchill " a shallow fellow** appears to us erroneous. 
Dr. J. evidently meant by the epithet that Churchill 
vas not a man of depth or profundity ^ ai he would 
probably have said, and certainly there was a sop^- 
nciality in all Churcbiirs compositions, owing to their 
hasty production, which might justify any critic in 
pronouncing that, qvoad depth of thought, and coo- 
elusive reasoning, Churchill was really '* a shallow 
feUow.*' But contemptuous epithets ought certainly 
to be banished from the republic of letters, and pro- 
bably will, the same day that " hatred, malice and all 
uncfaaritableoess*' between rival poets, take their 
leave. 

The Candidate was written on occasion of the 
contest between the ^arls of Hardwicke and Sand- 
wich, for the high-stewardship of the University of 
Cambridge. The prominent feature in this poem is 
the character of Lord Sandwich, in delineating which, 
however, our poet transgressed the rules he wished 
to have established in his own case, by dwelling, we 
will not say with what justice, on the vices of the man. 
But it must be allow^ on the other h^d, that his 
lordship's zeal for religion was a provocation almost 
irresistible. Wilkes contending for liberty, upon 
patriotic principles, and Lord Sandwich inveighing 
against an indecent poem, from motives of piety, 
were equally copious sources of ridicule to the wits 
of the respective parties. 

The remaining poems, The Farewell, the Times, 
Independence, theJouRNEY, and the Fragment 
of a Dedication, have various, yet in few instances, 
prominent merit. They will t>e read with interest, 
however, as the last productions of a man the whole 
of whose literary life begun and ended within the 
abort space o£ three years. They are all illustrated 
by useful notes. In one of these, the Editor seems 
to believe, on the authority of ChurchiU's brother, 
that the Sermons were really the production of our 
poet. This ought perhaps to make us retract our 
remarks on that publication in the last Literary 
Journal, (col. 201) but we have yet our doubts on 
the subject. Internal evidence against them is so 
exceedingly strong, that we think it cannot be re- 
butted by the circumstance of his having sold them 
to Messrs. Flexney and Kearsley. Our Editor says, 
" Tliey were written before the appearance of the 
Rosciad, but were not published until after that and 
otkerpocmt had established the author's reputation.** 
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seem to imply that Churchill published them befor 
his poetical career entirely terminated. We, on th® 
contrary, are of opinion, as far as memory and som® 
research can justify us, that they were not published 
in his life-time. The first volume, or what in the 
catalogues was called Vol. I. of his Sermons, wa« 
published by Flexney in January or February 176*5. 
Churchill might love money, or want money and sell 
these Sermons, whether his own or his father's, but 
that he could for a moment suppose his poetical repu« 
tation would screen such poor prose from contempt, 
appears to us totally inadmissible. 

Upon the whole, however, the Editor of this new 
edition of Churchill has executed his task in a manner 
highly useful to the illustration of his author, and 
creditable to his own taste and means of information. 
There may be a few things we could have wished to 
blot, (as the latter part of a note respecting Dr. Dodd) 
and in some instances certain living characters are 
mentioned in a manner somewhat too flippant, but on 
the other hand, there is so much to commend, so 
many amusing anecdotes and facts brought together, 
that we shall not be surprized if ChurchilPs poetry 
revives, and he be allowed the rank he deserves to 
hold among English bards. Nor can we close this 
hasty sketch of the edition before us, without ap- 
proving the judgment which induced our Editor to let 
certain contractions and allusions remain unexplained, 
rather than stir up any part of those animosities 
which obstructed the author's fame. This may dis- 
appoint impertinent curiosity, but it can be no injury 
to the works, or to the age. Churchill drew a 
variety of bad characters ; it is but suppressing the 
name he gave, and the means of application may be 
supplied in after times. In poetry and other works 
of fiction, vice ought to be held up to public detesta- 
tion, and this end will be answered, whether the 
sketch be taken from nature or imagination. — We had 
almost forgot to mention that aa excellent portrait of 
Churchill is prefixed to these volumes. R. 

Sketches on the intrinsic Strength, Military and Naval 
force of France and Russia j with Remarks on their 
present Connection, political Jtifluence, and future 
Projects, Hague 1803. London sold by J, Budd, 
large Svo, pp, 21 6. 

This publication comes before us in a shape some- 
what singular. It is an JEnglish book, purporting to 
be printed abroad, and bearing every appearance, in 
type and paper, of having been so ; yet avowedly 
and expressly written for the people of England. W« 
have no objection to books printed abroad, if they can 
be sold the cheaper in England ; but according to the 
present rate of duty on foreign books imported, even 
considering the heavy tax on paper, and the high 
wages of printers, we do not see how that can happen. 
It is the interest of the reader to obtain books cheap j 
but in rhe present instance this is far from being the 
case J and in respect of neatness, or elegance in the 
printing there is vast inferiority. Even with regard 
to correctness, for which the eye of the author, and 
by consequence his personal presence may be neces- 
s 2 
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sary, there is notbing gained. And we do not think 
there is a press at this moment in the kingdom, 
■which would not have been ashamed to have issued 
such a piece of work, though the author had been 
among the Chinese. Was novelty the motive ? And 
was it expected tliat this would create a sort oi foolish 
curiosity after the performance, and encourage a great 
confidence in its statements and opinions ? 

The form of the composition has some title to 
novelty as well as the circumstances of the publica- 
tion. A very small book has a pretty long preface, 
and a pretty long introduction. And in the body of 
the work, the notes are probably but a little short of 
the text. Thus the appendages of the book, are by 
far the greater part of the book. 

It is one of the effects of the art of printing, which 
has often been railed at, though it is, in our opinion, 
one attended with more good than evil, that every 
man may, and many men will, give their opinions to 
the public, as they spring up hastily in their minds, 
and in as crude a state as they would commit them to 
their common-place book, to wait for a future revisal. 
£vea thus facts and hints are communicated, which 
assist the man of methodical and deliberate inquiry ; 
though the labour of collecting them is often very 
great, buried as they are in heaps of rubbish. 

Those hasty writers are in general greatly above 
being shackled by the rules of method; and are 
armed with the most supreme contempt for the opi- 
nions, persons and fortunes, of the race of people 
called critics, who according to an old, and beautiful 
sarcasm, live in elevated rooms, dine on scanty fare, 
and presume to find fault when authors offend against 
the principles of grammar and taste. '* As to the 
approbation, or censure of garret critics," says our 
present author, " the consequential hum of place-men, 
or the sneer of ofRcial politicians, they are to us per- 
fectly indifferent." 

The author or authors of this book, for they 
always speak of tliepselves in the plural number, and 
we shall do so too, represent themselves as having 
lived, and conversed much abroad, and thus to have 
qualified themselves for their task ; in particular they 
say that in the last 2e months, preceding the publica- 
tion of the work, they had visited every department 
of France. The book has certainly the air of being 
Written by an eye-witness of the political state of 
many of the continental nations ; and by an intelli- 
gent eye-witness too ; though not of that accurate 
judgment, and patient spirit of inquiry, on which 
one would implicitly rely. The work was published 
during the interval of peace succeeding the treaty of 
Amiens, and therefore a number of the remarks 
apply more to the state of things at that, than at the 
present time. 

The work is intended \o exhibit a sketch of the pre- 
sent state of £Qrope, of which this volume, on 
France and Russia, contains only the first part. These 
are not only the leading nations, according to our au- 
thors, but the nations by whom the power of Europe 
may be considered as absorbed : 

** As matters now stand, the political powers and mili- 
tary force of continental Europe are to be considered as 
concentertd in the govemmenu of France and Russia. 
ft 
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These two states; have, each in its sphere, fought thenr- 
selves over the frontiers of resistance ; in Qnderstan4in| 
with one another, no power, or combination of jpowen 
can check, or interrupt the operations of either of them. 
South of the Danube and the Elbe, Europe is directly and 
Indirectly subject to France; and the coasts of Barbary and 
Morocco will forthwith be coloniaed under her authority. 
North of the Elbe and Danul^ to the Frozen ocean is 
under the doq^inion, and immediate control of Russia; 
Asiatic Turkey and Persia may also soon faH under hct 
yoke. If Austria and Prussia assume a sort of indepen- 
dency of one another, that very assumption secures the 
dependency of both, upon the Czar and the Consul : m<i 
doubt it will therefore be allowed, and encouraged, unul 
both these governments can be dispensed with. How long 
the chiefs of those two mighty empires may agree, ana 
continue to pursue their present system, cannot, perhaps 
at this moment be determined ; we shall therefore, in as tar 
as relates to their neighbourhootl, political ues and com- 
mercial intercourse with Great Britain, consider both 
France and Russia in their present state, and as they now 
stand reladvely to the Briusn empire/* 

The sketch of the state of France, contains ob- 
servations on the soil of the republic, on the manu- 
factures, on the fisheries, on the maritime trade, on 
the military strength, and on the politics. The object 
of all these observations is to represent France as 
extremely formidable. Several of them are very just, 
and ihiportant ; but several of them are abundantly 
puerile, ifo enter into an exact criticism of them it 
would be necessary to write a book much longer than 
that criticized. For the author throws out hrs opi- 
nions upon every branch of politics, speculative or 
practical, but generally leaves his reader to think of 
the evidence for them. 

The political system of the French republic is re- 
presented to be, " neither more nor less than an vni^ 
venal ascendancy raisfd upon natural sources sufficient 
to maintain a preponderant power,** The anthor enters 
into a pretty long detail of the means intended or 
likely to be pursued for the accomplishment of this 
object, in which the reader will find some solid re» 
marks mixed with others sufiSciently fanciful. 

The opinion, respecting foreign goremments, of a 
man acquainted with them by actual residence, and 
not devoid of intelligence, is often valuable. We 
shall therefore transcribe what is said respecting 
Austria and Prussia : 

" The dominions of the House of Austria command a 
large proportion of the most valuable sifts of nature ; they 
abound with all the necessaries of life ; and with eveiy 
thing that can in any wise ccmtribute to the ease and h«p» 
piness of mankind. When we feel the salubrious dtmate, 
see the richness of the soil, and contemplate the happy situ- 
ation of these countries, the vicinity of the ocean aud 
commercial intercourse with the new world, which others 
enjoy, lose their value and importance. 

** Firmly organized under an intelligent covemmcnt, the 
Austrian monarchy might soon become the roost wealthy 
and powerful nation in Europe : In its present state, it is a 
body disjointed : the several members are at constant 
enmitv with one another ; and they are all but sKglitly at* 
tached to their head. When a stranger passes from Tyrol 
into Austria, from thence into Hungary, Bohemia and 
Gallicia, he is apt to think tliat he is passing the frontiers 
of stales in open hostility. Their barrier-system, and the 
nature of the civil and municipal government of the res- 
pective departments^ keep the inuahitanu of the seveial 
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pmvineef, with the produce of their industry, as much 
icparatedy as if the^ belonsed to different sovereigns. 

•• The weight ot the public debt is now become insup- 
portable, the taxes are oppressive and annually more and 
more deficient ; national industry and the produce of the 
4oil have been upon the decFme these forty years ; and in 
that period the expenditure of the government is tripled. 
The whole ?ystem of finance is complicate; vexatious and 
najptory; and the military, or mihtia-Iaws, are partial, 
void of energy, and absurd. 

" What opposition or resistance, can Austria, in this 
situation, make against the military republic of France?** 

•* In most of the contmental states of Europe, the pub- 
lic imposts bear heavy on industry ; and in some countries 
the produce of property is over-taxed. In the Austrian 
dominions, the several denominations of land-tax, amount, 
at this time, to upwards of 33 per cent, of the rental, or 
income of the proprietors : and the contributions on the 
peasantry, or cultivators, exceed 60 per cent of the produce 
of their possessions . Mechanics, manufacturers and mer- 
chants, or the burghers of all descriptions, pay by law i6 
per cent of their income, but in fact they pay 20 per cent. 
oesides excise, barrier and frontier-tolls, assessed taxes, &c. 

" The Prussian raonarchy is a patched edifice j iu 
dominions have neither frontier nor center j its sub- 
jects have no country, nor do they form a nation j and 
the soul of the army is long departed. The privileged 
nobility only being eligible to possess landed property, 
the soil is not so heavily taxed as in Austria ; but the 
Prussian cultivators, peasantry, and bourgeois, can 
be considered as nothing more than menial servants to 
the government and the ariny ; the produce of their 
industry is entirely absorbed by taxes and militaiy 
contribotions. In the inferior principalities of Ger- 
many, the public may be said to be nearly in the same 
state as in Prussia. Denmark is the state in Europe, 
where the public imposts are the least vexatious and 
least detrimental to industry.'* 

With regard to Russia, a few observations are made 
on its immense and unparalleled resources i and the 
alarming purposes, the subjugation of the Turkish 
empire, the invasion of IndosUn, &c. to which they 
may be directed j and then a number of severe stric- 
tures, many of them very just, are made on the 
behaviour of Great Britain toward the northern powers. 
And last of all is considered, the possibility of an 
union between France and Russia for the subjugation 
of Europe and Asia. At the end are given the con- 
tents of the intended second part of these sketches 
which is to contain a general view of the politics and 
diplomatic history of Great Britain, from the peace of 
Utrecht to the present time. M. 
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P/flji of National Improvtmettt, pointing out the Means 
to render Great Britain independent of Supplies oj 
Com from Abroad; to extend the British Fisheries, 
and augment the Military and Naval Strength of the 
Empire, 'without Eipence or Inconvenience to the 
Public, To which are added. Remarks on the several 
Attempts that have been made to invade the British 
Islands^ and an Exposition of Bonaparte's grand 
Froject to conquer Great Britain and Ireland; with 
Obiercations on the present Invasion %f Hanover, 
large St?o. pp. ISO. Brunswick, 1803. London, 
sold by Budd. \ 
The obterrations which we made on the place^ and 



mode of printing the preceding performance, " The 
Sketches on the State of France,** &c. are applicable 
to this. Nor is it much superior to the former in the 
regularity, or care of the composition, nearly as great 
a proportion of the one as of the ether being fastened 
to the text in the form of notes. 

In (his volume, small, and irregular in form as it 
may be, a great deal, however, of solid and important 
matter is contained. It calls, and with no feeble voice, 
the attention of the public, and of the government to 
two objects which ought to occupy the very highest 
station in British policy, the improvement of the agri- 
culture, and of the fisheries of the united kingdom. 
It has long been a matter of astonishment, grief, and 
indignation to those who really know the interest of 
their country, and desire its welfare, to observe the 
agitation, and uproar often made about a foreign 
island, or the reception or exclusion of a few paltry 
commodities by a foreign country, when so much is 
yet to be done to the land bounded by our own shores ; 
and when the prosecution of the fisheries can hardly 
be said to be begun. For two hundred years have we 
been making laws, waging war, and concluding peace 
for the interests of foreign trade; during all which 
time, not one legislative act of the least importance 
has appeared to forward agriculture, or even to remove 
the impolitic disadvantages under which it is placed; 
and so little attention has been paid to the fisheries, 
that any regulations which the legislamre has made, 
have been worse than nothing. From this unfortu- 
nate bias of our economical policy, it is derived, that 
while we boast of the unrivalled prosperity, and 
riches of our country, there is not, as is asserted in 
this work, a part of Europe, if you except the wretched . 
countries of Spain and Portugal, and those north of 
the Elbe, which is not better peopled than Great- 
Britain. 

The writer begins his preface with a very apt and 
striking similitude. " In some great cities," says he,' 
" where I have been, the police was so regulated, that 
should the inhabitants have felt the floors cracking un- 
der their feet, none but the watchmen were permitted 
to cry fire^ and from indolence, interest, or other 
causes, these guardians seldom saw the flames, at least 
they never gave the alarm until the roof fell in. This 
sort of police, has, it seems, been long acted upon by 
all the governments of Europe^ to expose the frailties 
of a falling state, or to point out the means of ren- 
dering permanent a powerful empire, is, in an in^i- 
dual, 3 presumption which the rulers of civil society 
will never swJqv to pass with impunity.*' No one is 
allowed to cry fire but the watchman, and he is either 
indolent, or has some other good reason for concealing 
the evil, till it is too often incurable. 

By the progress of society, and the course of events 
in Europe, Great Britain, at the peace of Amiens was 
phced, as our author thought, in a situation, in which 
a bold system of national improvement was absolutely 
necessary, to enable her to maintain her rank among 
the nations, and to ward off some evils of great mag- 
nitude with which she was threatened. It was this 
consideration, he says, which induced him to draw 
up the following plan for the improvement of thJ^ 
agriculture and of the fisheries of the united kingdoip. 
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" To maintains moral energy in a commonwealth, 
and to give vigour to public measures, the real state 
of the nation," he says, ** should, in a clear and can- 
did exposition of. simple facts, be always before the 
community." He proposes therefore, and undoubtedly 
with great wisdom, as. a. preliminary to all efforts of 
improvement, an accurate investigation made by the 
goveniment and published to the nation of the powers 
and rcsoijrcc?? of llic empire, which he proposes to 
order io the following manner: 

** First, Of tht natural sources of all descriptions contained 
within the united kiugJom; — what proportion of thein is 
explcjred, whai pfoixress may be made in the exploration of 
%\\m^ ytLi iinntjjlorefK and to what degree of improvement 
the whole b susceptible of being carried. 

** 2. (Jf the present state of our fisheries ; to what ex- 
tent they may be carried ooi the advanuges which might 
accrue to the nation from their being encouraged, and the 
means most eligible to promote that encouragement. 

** 3. Of the poUtical and military state of our possessions 
abroad ; whether they arc, or can be made secure within, 
to repel any attack or combination which may be formed 
and Ufd against them from without; should they be found 
to be really secure, to what higher degree of improvement 
they may yet be carried ; how Tar they are together and sc- 
^verally beneficial to the nation, and in what proportion they 
do, of may be made to contribute to the strength and pros- 
perity of the empire. 

** 4. Of the present state of our manufactures and mari- 
time trade; whether the extent of our own possessions, our 
political influence and relationship with other powers, the 
price of provisions and rate of labour in Great-Britain and 
m other countries be such, as to secure us a permanent 
progression in this branch of our national industry. 

*• b. What proportion that part of the British public 
employed in manufactures, trade, and imnecessary occupa- 
lions, bears to those employed in productnre labour ; and 
whether the former can fee considered as contributing ac- 
cording to their number, as much towards the inunnsic 
strength and stability of the state as the latter. If a ma- 
nufacturing and commercial people be not better calculated 
Jor offensive than defensive warfare ; if so, whether the ne- 
cessity of a defensive war should not be prevented. 

** o. Whether that part of the national force which con^ 
sists in the patriotic character or public spirit of the nation, 
be encreasing of on the decline ; if found to be diminish- 
ing, what are the causes and how they are to be removed."* 

With the author's observations on the unrivalled 
importance of Agriculture, we entirely agree. This 
branch indeed of political economy, the improvement 
of agriculture, we place at an infinite distance above 
all others. The vast improvements of which it is 
susceptible in England are undoubted, and are very 
well illustrated in this publication. With regard to 
the plae, proposed by the author for effecting these 
improvements, we are not so completely satisfied. He 
recommends a Board of Agriculture on a very en- 
larged and liberal scale to be sure. We must refer co 
the publication itself for an account of it. Bat we 
may state that we do not approve in all re.«peets pf 
the constitution and powers of this board ; and we are 
quite sure that a board of agriculture, though in some 
circumstances it might do good, is not the best plan 
for promoting the interests of agriculture. Give per- 
fect freedom to the commerce in land, as you give it 
in '^very thing else ; abolish the laws which tend to 
ikeep up, coDtrary to the natural course of things, im 
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mense accumulations of it io single hands, and thoso 
which expose it to partial, iiarassiog, and invidious 
taxes; and give no absurd encouragement by your 
laws to the employment of capital in other and lesr 
important occupations, and you will inevitably have a 
fiourishing agriculture, provided freedom is the. por- 
tion of all your citizens. 

We most earnestly recommend that part of th^ vo- 
lume which treats of the fisheries to the public, and 
we would recommend it to the government if we 
thought that it would have much effect. The treasures 
of the ocean we consider as next in value to those of 
the soil. And of all fishing stations upon the face of 
the earth, this united kingdom is probably the most 
fortunate. Independent of the riches which might be 
derived from this employment of labour, and capital, 
it is recommended in a most remarkable manner by its 
subserviency to one of the first of national objects. De- 
fence. Fifty thousand able bodied fishermen, who would 
be wanted for this occupation, would form with their 
boats a perfect rampart around the empire, which, as- 
sisted by our navy, nothing would be able to break 
through. The author appears fully qualified to offer 
advice on this subject; having observed attentively 
the fishery in the North Sea, for upwards of thirty 
years. He enters considerably into detail, and speaks 
like a man of sense on a subject wliich he under- 
stands. 

Some thoughts are subjoined by way of appendix, 
on the threatened invasiQl^ of this country. The ob- 
servations are well worijj a perusal. But none of 
them are so new or important as to require to be here 
quoted. The same thing may be observed of the re* , 
marks on the invasion of Hanover. M. 



Divine Judgements on Guilty Nations. A Discourse dc" 
livered at Newport, in the Isle of' JVight^ on ike late 
Fast Day, By Robert Aspland. With a Preface ^d 
Notes, by B. Flower. Cambridge. Buttmi. 
Men, who from a peculiar warmth of fancy were 
led to the adoption of speculative opinions, which, in 
the present state of human nature could not be re- 
duced to practice, received a dreadful specimen, in the 
French Revolution, of the consequences that must 
follow from the attempt to render their notions the 
principles of action. Even the most daring and self'- 
sufficient of these enthusiastic reformers shrunk at 
the horrors which their doctrines might have occa- 
sioned. But, that some men still remain whose minds 
are so totally deadened to every sense of human cala- 
mity, as to exert themselves for the extension of 
such horrors, is a fact that cannot be controverted. 
It even appears, from this piece of composition, which 
the worthy author, and his still more uorthy commen* 
tator, Mr. Benjamin Flower, chuse to denominate a 
Sermon ; that in this country, whose soil is of all others 
the least calculated for the production of such mon- 
sters, there are not wanting those who have effrontery 
to insult the understandings of the British public by 
th6 diffusion of their savage notions. — ^The author of 
this Sermon appears to have for his object to consider 
the present troubled state of the world in two points 
of view : — First, As the punishment of national vices 
I and crimes; Secondly, As the prelude to some signal 
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icts of omnipotence, justice, mercy, 8rc. &c. Upon 
feading a little further we find th.it the vices and 
crifnts of tho nation, are tlie VU( > and cyimes of the 
government, and these are classed under four heads : 
Jjt, The crime of war ; i!dly , The crime of oppression ; 
3dly,The crime of severe penal laws, and ithly. The 
crime of an established religion. The people are also 
charged with crime, and the crying sin that chiefly 
calls for divine vengeance with respect to them is, 
that they do not with sufficient vigour resist the above 
mentioned crimes of government j or to speak in 
plainer terms, government itself. What hope of any 
change for the better can be derived from the pros- 
pect of a revolution such as that of France, it is im- 
possible for us to conceive. Had the French revolu- 
tion been followed by an order of things that should 
have secured the subject a greater degree of civil and 
religious liberty than he before enjoyed, there might 
have been at least a plausible argument in its favour 
But when we observe, that France has, .we had al- 
most said gladly, thrown herself into the power of 
ont tyrant, in order to escape the pity less rage of the 
most terrible of all tyrants, the fnof», when such is the 
result of French phrenzy, where is the argument for 
revolution, especially in such a country as this ? Yet 
for this monster, still reeking with the blood of mil- 
lions, the author seems to argue, as far as he can do 
it without subjecting himself to aa indictment for 
high-treason. If our penal statutes are seicre in some 
respects, that they are mild in others can scarcely be 
doubted by those who read the following passage, and 
consider that the author is still entitled to the privi- 
4egC8 of a British subject. Speaking of the crimes of 
governments, " the extraordinary methods'* that must 
be adopted in order to rectify them, " the violent and 
convulsive throes'* that are necessary in order to bnng 
regularity out of confusion, beauty out of chaos, and 
*' the storms" that may be expected before the rising 
or settled evils can be dissipated, the author proceeds 
thns: *' Many of the inconveniencies and hardships 
onder which society in many parts of the world now 
bbours, arc so interwoven with its very frame and con- 
ttitutioD, that a tevtporary dissolution of social exist- 
ence is necessary to their rectification or removal. 
The remedy is terrible, but the only alternative lies be- 
tween such remedy, and a disease whose end is de- 
ttroction. Humanity would shrink from these opera- 
tions of providence, which though indispensable are 
severe; but they arc not submitted to its choice; the 
designs of God, as they are formed in wisdom, will 
be executed with steadiness. He that sitteth on the 
throne of universal dominion virtually proclaims in 
the exercise of his moral government, 'I shake the 
heavens and the earth also,' before he announces the 
ioblime declaration revealed by the Christian prophet, 
hekold, I make all thin^,^ wfu." This passage as it 
stands connected with the whole scope of this dis- 
course, affords as inference too obvious to be mis- 
taken. But the notes and observations added by a 
person of the name of Benjamin tlower, are if pos- 
sible more objectionable than the discourse itself. 
This gentleman appears to aiFect the very laujguage of 
the French Revolutionists, and we are told that resist- 
fifice not to the enemy, but to what he pleasea to de* 



nominate tyranny, becomes the most sacred of duties. 
The general strain of his reasoning, if such it may bo 
called, proves but too plainly, that by the word h/^ 
ranny, be means the constitution as it is established ia 
church and state. He expresses great indignation at 
the unanimity that appears to animate the nation at 
this momentous crisis, because he thinks the present 
war uiijusdy undertaken. But of his sentiments in 
this particular, his attack upon administration, his 
hatred of Roman catholics in general, but attachment 
io those of Ireland, (no doubt, because he supposes 
that something may be effected by ihem favourable to 
his purpose) his view of our policy in both the Indies 
<\pd other subordinate matters, we shall say nothing. 
It is not hostility to any set of men or measures, that 
we reprobate. It signifies nothing to us, whether a 
man be of Apollos, or Cephas, if he be of Christ. 
But the author's objections appear to be levelled, 
against all constituted authority. The French Revo- 
lution has however been attended with this one im- 
portant advantage, that it affords men a terrible warn- 
ing to beware the sophisms of those, who under 
pretence of consulting their welfare, would entice 
them to their ruin. Let it not be thought that we 
mean to inculcate the doctrines of passive and im- 
plicit obedience. We know that abuses exist, of 
which a reform would be desirable, and they will be ' 
reformed, unless prevented by such a terrible convul- . 
sion as the French revolutioci, which so materially 
checked the progress of the European states towards-, 
reform political and civil. But revolution instead oft 
procuring reform, has been proved by experience to • 
be the grave of reformation. An apology might be 
necessary for having wasted so many words upon this » 
performance, which is full of contradictions,^ and 
equally contemptible both in matter and stile, were iti 
not well known that such compositions, however silly 
in themselves, may be productive ot pernicious effects ^ 
to some portion of the community. D. ' 

Hindoo Costume j or, Representations of the Manners, . 
Dresses, Customs, Occupations, Src ^c, of the Hin^ 
doos. By • , of Calcutta, G. 4* ^^^ Nicoh 
This curious work is divided into 12 sections con- 
taining various representations of the peculiar manners, 
habits or dresses of the Hindoos. Tlie first of these 
sections consists of 66 prints, representing the several- 
Hindoo casts, with the dresses and occupations peculiar 
to each. From the intermarriages of the four distinct i 
casts, the Bramins, who are the ministers of religion, 
the Khury's, who are the nobility or soldiers , the 
Bvces, who are the merchants, and the Souders, who 
form the labourers or lowest cast, many intermediate 
individuals are produced. Of a variety of these in 
their proper dresses and employments, representations 
are given. The second section consists of several 
prints representing those Hindoos, who are employed 
in any department in the service of Europeans. These 
are represented in the actual exercise of their several 
employments. This is the only section that includes 
Mahometans. The third section more particularly 
represents the dresses peculiar to the different casts, 
and to the people, as they are employed in their dif- 
ferent occupations. The fourth section consists of ^ 
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several prints representing the costume of the Hindoo 
women in the diiferent casts and stages of their lives^ 
whether raaids, wives, or wijdows. The fifth section 
comprises a considerable number of prints, forming 
representations of the bullocks, horses, &c. of the 
Hindoos, and the different employments in which they 
are engaged by the people. The sixth section repre- 
sents more particularly the occupations of the Hin- 
doos of every description. The sevcBth section con- 
tains a variety of prints forming representations of 
the Fakeers, or mendicant pricj»ts engaged in the se- 
veral forms of their devotions, with appropriate 
dresses, and in the exercise of the penances which 
they impose upon themselves. The eighth section 
represents, the pleasure-boats in a great variety of 
forms, and the several modes in which they are used. 
The ninth section represents the boats of lading; with 
the Hindoos in tl>e various acts of loading, unloading, 
and navigating them. The tenth section comprises 
several prints, representing Hindoos in the act of 
smoking, and the various sorts of instruments which 
they use for that purpose. The eleventh section com-, 
prises a great number of prints, representing the dif- 
ferent kinds of musical instruments employed by the 
Hindoos, and the various modes in which they are 
used. The twelfth and last section contains two-and- 
twenty prints, representing the different public festi- 
vals of the Hindoos. 4 

On the page opposite to every print, a description 
of the subject is placed, so as to explain it with the 
greatest precision to the European, who may be igno- 
rant of the peculiar customs of the Hindoos. The 
whole, considering that it is the work of a native of 
Hindostan, may be said to be executed in a very su- 
perior style. The figures and instruments of the 
various arts practised by the inhabitants of Hi ndostan, 
seem to be faithfully and correctly represented. The 
colouring is however coarse, but the proportions are 
well preserved. As a specimen of the progress made 
by the Hindoos in the Fine Arts, the work is interest- 
ing, curious an4 instructive, though biore fit to serve 
as a subject of reflection and amusement for the phi- 
losopher, than as a model for the painter. The whole 
is comprized in one large folio volume, and forms a 
sort of regular and complete collection of representa- 
tions relative to the Hindoos, and their various arts, 
dresses, ceremonies and occupations* It is therefore 
one of the most valuable curiosities, that at present 
can adorn a library, whether public or private. p. 

FOREIGN. 

/ 'oya^e en Island fait par ordre de S. M. Danoisc, avec 
un A Has, iraduit du Danois par Gauthier de La^ 
yeyronie, traducteur den Voyages dt Pallas, 3 vols, 
bvo. 

His Danish majesty, in order that a more minute 
and particular knowledge might be acquired of Ice- 
land, one of the most interejiting parts of his posses- 
sions, ordered his Academy of Sciences Vo cause a 
survey to l>e made of that island. The academy en- 
trusted the execution of the King's oiders to two 
gentlemen of science, and the present work is the 
result of their labours. According to the plan chosen 



by the authors, the country H divided ititb quarters, 
and these again are subdivided into baliages, or dis- 
tricts. The most minute details are given with respect 
to each of these divisions and subdivisions. Their 
extent and situation, the nature •f the soil in each, 
the mountains, rivers, valleys, glaciers, volcanoes, 
lakes, springs, the temperature of the climate, and 
the variableness of the seasons are described. An 
account is given of the fossils and minerals of the 
island, the diiferent sorts of earths which it contains, 
its plants and their properties, its animals of every 
kind, insects and conchology, of the ancient and re- 
cent. natural phenomena, and also of its inhabitants, 
their genius and conformation, their manners, sciences 
and arts. In short, every thing that can be interesting 
for a stranger to know concerning the island, is here 
described with a minuteness that is sometimes tedious. 
But the authors wrote in order to give the most exact 
idea of the lAand to ^le Danish government, and for 
this purpose it was necessary that they should enter 
upon many minute particulars, which, though they 
may appear tedious to strangers, must be of the 
greatest importance for those to know who are more 
nearly connected with the country described. In t 
contemporary Review of distinguished flippancy the 
present work is decried on account of its minuteness, 
and the reviewers observe, that whoever wants to ac- 
quire a knowledge of Iceland, ought to read a mbch 
shorter work. But certainly, whoever wishes for a 
particular an^ complete idea of the island cannot con- 
sult a publication that can better answer his purpose 
than the present. But truly, the minds of these gen- 
tlemen were fatigued in perusing a long work consist** 
ing of ^\Q vols. 8vo. Delicate souls ! Pity it is, that 
the authors did not send from Copenhagen to laarn to 
what lengths they might advance wi£oat inconve- 
nience to them. Messrs. Olafsen and Polafaen, how- 
ever, wrote for the Danish government, and their ob- 
ject was to render theii: report as useful as possible in 
point of information to that government. This is not 
the work of a man who views every thing with an eye 
to the support of a partictilar theory. It is a faith^ 
narrative of facts, without referring these facts to any 
particular system, and therefore the reader is in no 
danger of being imposed upon by visionary represan- 
tations which are but too frequent. Iceland, both by 
the variety of natural curiosities which it presents, 
and by its being the spot where learning foand refuge 
from the persecution which it sustained during the 
dark ages in the other parts of Europe, has been re- 
garded with interest by all nations. A particular ac- 
count of it cannot fail therefore to prove generally 
attractive. £very thing that can be desired to be 
known with respect to this island by t^try description 
of readers, is to be found in these volumes* Hie 
work therefore must ^ valuable to the poblic in ge- 
neral, but more particularly to the natural historian, 
on account of the multitude of facts which it con- 
tains relative to the science with which he is more 
particularly conversant. II. 
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assured of support on the Cootinenti before we oodertake 
another. We are therefore disposed to think that the led 
of Publicohi out-niDS his discretion. Hi^ trgaments, sock 
as they are however, he is justifiable in laying before the 
public, ltd, valeani quantum valere postint. 



HISTORY^ &c. 

A Postliminious Preface to the Historical Review of 
the State of Ireland. By Francis Plowden, Esq. 
Containing a Statement of the Author's Communi- 
cations with the Right Hon. Henry Addington, and 
some of bis Colleagues, upon the Subject of that 
Work i some Strictures upon the Falsities of The 
British Critic; and other anonymous Traducers of 
the Irish Nation ; and also some Observations on 
Lord Redesdale's Letters to the Earl of Fingall. (*) 

39. 
POLITICS. 

Thoughts Recommendatory of a Coalition between 
the great Parliamentary Leaders. is. 6d. 

The ol^ect of the author of these thoughts is to bring 
about a coalition between Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and the 
Grenvtiles, for the vigorous prosecution of the orestotwar. 
He contends that th^ is no ioipossibiUty at all in this, as 
Mr. Fox has declared that for the safety of the nation he 
would rather see Mr. Fitt in adminbtration than the pre- 
sent ministry. Mr. Pitt, he ot>serves, would form a sort of 
bond of union between Mr. Fox and the Grenvilles. ^ Mr. 
Fox, if left tQ himself when in administration, would pro- 
bably immediately commence a negoeiation. TheQren- 
viUes would be eager to make the restoration of the Bour- 
bons the ground of the war. Mr. Pitt c«iki not accede 
«itirely to dthe^ of these plans, and the whole administra- 
tioo would be thus forced to steer a nuddlei course. The 
author also displays the advantage thai would fssalt horn 
an adminifltration so composed with renrd to Ottr influence 
on the Continent, the nations of which have always with 
aagemess watched tne sentiments of Mr. Fox. Tliese 
thoughts are expressed in an easy and agreeable stile. The 
author is strongly attached to the party of Mr. Pitt, and 
his language would imply that he is a member of the 
House of Commons. He seems to fed the aukwanlness 
•f the situation to which Mr. Pitt has reduced himself by 
*eltii^ up the present minbtry, and this may porhaps be a 
iateni reason whjr he eo strongly desires a coalition— one 
part of which mi^t oppose the ministry without any im- 
imtation- on their consistency. Whatever tnay be the-mo- 
tives of ^ny one who wisbcs for such a coalition, at the 
present period, he is likely to g^n credit for their bang just 
and patriotie, for it is scarcel^r possible to contemplate our 
cxistmg situation without a wisti for sooae one at the helm 
in whom the crew, could place a perfect confidence. 

The Political Proteus. A Vtew of the Public Cha- 
racter and Conduct of R. B. Sheridan^ Esq. 8vo. 
(*) ' 7s. 

Honour or Infiuny : A Letter to the Arm^, Navy, and 
People of England, on the dread Alternative-— 
lovade, or b* Invaded. By Publicda. Is. 

The object of Pm^icoU la to prove, that rather than wait 
^1 the eoemv has invaded us,, we ought immediately to in- 
vade him. On the one hand he asserts, that if we are to go 
00 repining io^oriously at home, our finances and manu- 
^ctures cannot endure the burden that may be imposed upon 
^ by a protracted warfare of which none can see the end. 
On the other fiand,' were we to invade France, we should 
be joined by the vandus nationsi which ase hdd under litx 
yoke. The expedidon to Holland, however, is still fresh 
ui our mmaiQu, ^ . we ought at least to be pretty well 
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THEOLOGY. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London, in the Year IS03, by the Right Rev. Beilby 
Lord Bishop of that Diocese. (*) is. 6d^ 

A Sermon preached at Salem Chapel in Leeds, at the 
Weekly Meeting for Prayer, on Account of the 
present State of the Nation. By Thos. Lan^on. 6d» 
The object of this Sermon is to display the incompre- 
hensible nature of th^ Deity, both in his ^ing and opera- 
tions. It is distinguished for good sense, moderation, and 
simplicity, and is therefore well calculated to be generally 
useful. The mind of the author appears to have been am* 
mated by genuine Christianity. 

A Check to Infidelity. Affectionately addressed to 
the Deists of the piresent Day. By J. Wilkinson. 
This pamphlet eonsists of many of those oonsiderationa 
which have been repeatedly pressea upon the Deists by the 
friends of Religion. . The good intentions of the author are 
maniieat, and we eordially agree in the justness of most of 
the sentiments which he ei^«esses ; but we -confess that the 
argumenu adduced by him do not appear to us to be placed 
in a point of view very likdy to attain the desired olgect. 

SCIENCE. 

Evernpn ; or, a Refutation of the present Principlea 
of Mundane PtiUoSophy. Thos. Cormouls^ A. M. 
Editor. 8vo. ^ 7s. 

This is another attack open the principles of the New- 
tonian philosophy. The object of a pamphlet which we 
noticed in our last Number, was to prove,, that Newton 
knew nothing about navigation, mathjamatics, astronomv, 
or common arithmetic ; the desl^ of the present is to gii'e 
the coup de main to his i^orance, by proving that he knew 
nothing at all about gravitation, attrajction, or any of the , 
laws and properdes of matter. It is needless to enter into 
any detailed criticism on this notable performance, llie 
nature of the work is shortly this : The author finds tl^t 
the Newtonian theory, does not correspond with matter of 
feet, according to his experiments ; and the reader will easily 
see the origin of his mistake in not makins the suitable aU 
lowances mr the \^rious minute causes that prevent the 
practice from correspoiKiing exactly with the theory.* The / 
sound is an echo to the sense, fer the stile, like the matter, 
is pompous, ponderous, and obscure. These ephemeral 
attacks, very narmless to the objea against which they are 
directed, serve at least the purpose of shewing ** of what 
importance a man is to himself.** 

POETRY. 

The Plea for a Private Indulgence of Grief: a Poem. 
Bv J**n D****n, D D. Addressed to the Hon* 
p**l»p B**v**rie, in August, 1774. is. 

The Wiccamical Chaplet : A Selection of OnginaJ 
Poetry; comprising smaller Poems, Seri6us and 
Comic Classical Trifles, Sonnets, Inscriptions^ and 
Epitaphs, Songs ^nd Ballads, Mock-Heroics« Epi- 
grams, Fragments, dec. &c.— Edited by /Q^orwa 
Huddesford. «vo. o#. 

This chaplet consists of several tmalll poems serious and 
comic, wriuen by gentlemen educat^ at the senhiarv of 
Wykeham. There are also occasional transUticjps; from 
the Greek and Italian. In general, the poems deserve aH 
thepraise tlia^ can be ^vcn to poetic scraps that^are conlC 
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kiwdly Infles. The humorous pieces we think the best 
upon the whde. The author of the Cape Hunt in the 
manner of Chevy Chace, has been very happy. In many 
instances, however, the sonnets are dull enough, and the 
verse far from being correct, but the reader ro^y certainiy 
6nd occasionally something entertaining, if he can bring 
himself to undergo the labour of searching for it. 

NOVELS. 

Lobenitein Village. A Novel. By Mrs. Meeke. Fram 
the German of Augustus La Fontaine. 4 vols. 
liJnao. iCs. 

Honot-ina, or the Infatuated Child, a Novel. By 
James*Barton, L. M. 2 vols. 1 2mo. 7*. 

. In fact, to use an expression of which James Barton, 
L. M. appears to be fono, this novel is so insignificant as 
to be almost below criticism. It is an improbable story told 
iti a dull manner, and in an affected style. The only strik- 
ing point in the book, is the astonishing frequency with 
wKieh the heroine is in danoerof being ravished, and the 
still more amazing methods by which she always escapes. 
Bat the truth is, the author '«vanttd to make up a novel, 
and was indifferent about the sort of matter that it mifl^t 
oontaiii, well knowing that the brains of many of our btdles 
4re fo completely turned by reading saeh trash, that no 
nonsense, however duli, is to them disgusting. Ther are 
»o eager to devour thi» sort of food, tlut tb^ swallow it 
down whenever it appean^ without waiting to rxaminr iu 
nature or quality. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Translations frony the Gre^k^ viz.*— Arlstot]e*;i S/- 
fiopsis of the Virtues and Vices, the Similitudes of 
Dmnophilusy the Golden Sentences of Denioorates, 
and the Pythagoric Symbols, with the Explanatibns 
of JahibKohus. By William Bridgman, F.L.S. To 
which are added, the Pythagoric Sentencea of De- 
mophHus, by Mr. Thomas Tayk)r. (•) 5s. 

A Supplement to the Examination of the Critical Re- 
. viewers of the Translation of Juvenal. By W. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

Jd Qlandem. 
O sacra quercu nuper ab AngUeft 
Delapsa Glans, et= fmgifero sinu 
Commissa matemaeque terras ; 
. Pande novas oritura geipraas, 
Succosque opimos et pluvii leves 
Humoris haustus imbibe, et inthnis 
P^>|os -meduUis per meatus 
Mitte avidos vegetasque venas. 
Surge, et tenellum tolls solo caputs 
J^^on indecoris orta parentibus ;. 
Nouimque majestate tnmcum 
Etpatrias imitare vires. 
Te mollis imber, ros et aiabtlis 
Run perusto, te iiu:ilis Noti 
Afflatus, altemisque frigus 
Ddicns feveantqne Soles. 
Nee tufbida Bqri flamina, neo gela 
Sepftntrioni credihim in hospito^ 
Lugubris aut rubigo, ab ortu 
Nube volans, et arnica lethi, 
7 



Impune crines spemque sup^ini^ 
Stravisse jactel ; nee teneram lepus 
Rodat cacumen, aut peresA 
Stirpe cavet sibi vermis antrum. 
Me, cum juventus semine conditoa 
Firmarit artus, me tibi sedulo 
Custode, defendetjuvenct 
Spma freqnens caput insolentis. 
Nutrita land sic ave, fortior 
Protende ramos, desuper ardua 
Sublimiori (londe sylvae 

Despiciens, et Atlantc major. 
Fen corusco vertice sidera : 
Regina saltus, gloria patria;, 
£t mercium fsecunda nutrix, 
Temne minas Jovis et furorem. 
lo ! triumphas 1 apta mari cadis 
Matura tandem proeda securibus ; 
Invicta per casdes ab ipso 
Dttcis opes animumque ferro. 
Nunc uttianarum munere gentium 
Portns eoronans ; fulmina nimc voroens, 
Tertore costarum recluso, 
"JSx domltas equitans per undas. 
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Translation of Passages in T^rt(tus. 
Mr. £bitob« 
In the oc^niiona) address to the Volunteers, spokea 
at Covent^iGAfden theatre, on <he night dedicated tcs 
the Patriotic Fund, Mr. Bioscawen, the author of that 
laddress, and| I mmC add, the very inadeqiiate trans^ 
lator of Horace, alludes to the verses of Tyrtaeus, that 
so animated the Lacedemonians in their battles with the 
Messenians, as to inake them, according to the old 
story, by that means victorious, "T«i;ni l«-M^rt«-tfiK***' 
This illusion led me to rerperuse the degies of this 
poet, and tb«^ struck m« as not only so generaUy 
spirited in theinaelvea, but so particularly adapted ta 
encourage the military spirit now kindled over Eog^ 
land, tiuit I ha^ ventured to pieaent the public wiU^ 
the two following translations : 
<« Ne*er tvould I praise that inan, nor dd^ to sing» 
First in the race, or s^ongest in the ring ^ 
Not tho* he boas^ a ponderous Cyclops^ force^ 
Or rival Boreas m hU rapid course i 
Not tho* Aurora might his form adore, 
And Cyprus* king, and Grete^s to him be poor ; • 
To him tbo' Pelops* birth 4pd poiwer belqng. 
And soft Adrastus* all persuasive tongue. 
lliQ* all ivere his, but godlike vakmr's boon,— i«» 
My MJttse is sacied to the biave alone. 
Who can look carnage in the fiice, and got 
Against the ibremost warriors of die (be. 
By Heaven high courage to mankind was i eni- » 
Best attribute of youth, best ornament.^ 
His own alike, his country^s good, that maa 
Feadc^ who fighu, and eva in the van. 
Who bids his comrade* barter yspless br ea th 
For apnwd trkwiph, or still prcMider deatb^ 
He is my theme, for only he is bfave. 
Who can himself chc^^gg increasing wwre^g 
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Can tum hit enemy to flighty tnd {alt 
Belov*d> lamented, deified by all. 
Hit Dative city» and his native land, 
H^h in renown, by htm exalted, stand ; 
Those who inherit, those who found his name» 
Share his deseru, and borrow from his fame. 
He, pierc*d in front with many a gaping wound, 
liei great, and glorious • on the bloody ground 5 
From every eye he draAvs one general tear. 
And his whole country follows to his bier. 
Illustrious youths sigh o*er his early doom. 
And late posterity reveres his tomb. 
Ne'er shall his memorable virtue die, 
Tho' cold as earth, immortal as the sky i 
He (or his country fought, for her ea&pk*d— 
O would all imitate whom all admir*d I 

** But, if he sleeps not with the mighty dead^ 
And living laurels wreath his honour*d head. 
By old, by young ador*d, he gently goes 
Down a smooth pathway to his long repose I 
No wanton hand e*er bids his bosom bleed. 
All are too just, or shame restrains the deed ; 
Uoaltering friends still love his hairs of snow. 
And rising elders in his presence bow. 

** Would ye like him the wondering world engage ? . 
Dam your keen blades, and let the battle rage.** 

In the original of the next elegy, there is the same 
easy flow of verse, as in that of the above, and leas 
i^ntof variety in poetical images, whose sameness 
dod scarcity is very observable In Tyrtasus, and I think 
one^ evident proof of the real interest he felt in his 
tubject: 

«* Yes, it is sweet in Death's first ranks to fall, 

Wbeie our lor*d coontiy's thickening dangers call. 

But driyen dishononi'd from his happy home. 

Foully who flies, in beggary to roam,' 

His wile, his in&ots shriekingf in his ears. 

His sire with shame abash'd, .his mother drown*d in tears. 

What indignation at his cowardice 

Shall flash upon him from all honest eyes ! 

How shall he Stain, for ever stain his blood. 

Rich tho* it flow, descended 6om the gqodl 

How shall he brand with in£uny his brow. 

Fair tho* it was, 'tis £ur no longer now ! 

An outcast wand*rer thro* a soofling world* 

Till to an ignominious tomb he's hurTd. 

Known to all future ages by hb shame, 

A blot eternal in the rolls of £une. 

" Bat let us firmly stand, nor ever flyi « 

Save all we love, or with our country die ; 
Knit in indissoluble files, a band 
Of brothers fitting for our native land. 
Ne*er let m see flie vitfteian soldier's arm 
Than out^a more fbrw^, or his heart more warm ; 
Let na not leave him in flie midst of foes, 
Fcdiie with age t6 deal unequal blows, 

• Ihaveinsettsdtfals fnottnlbeoiiginaiiMli^ln^^ 
iht noble description of l^upedoalyii^dsad, in tne 
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Or in the van lie slain, with blood besmearM 
His wrinkled forehead, and his snowy beard, 
Stript of his spoils, thro' many a batde wern. 
And gay a8sum*d that inauspicious mom. 
Breathing his soul out bravely at our feet — 
Let such a sight our shrinking cj'cs ne*er meet. 

'* But oh! be our*8, while thus our pulse \kdi\M high. 
Or gory death, or glorious victory ! 
Be our's, if not an honourable grave. 
Smiles of the fair, and friendship of the brave.** 

LONDIMENSIS. 

Chapter Cojee-House. 



Epigrams, 
When Betham was master of Eton, the boys used 
continually to annoy him by allusions to his avaricious 
dispositioo, in their exercises. Among the many that 
then appeared the following has survived. The sub* 
ject given out, was 

** Omne ignotum pro magnifico'est," 
Averse from pamper'd and unruly steeds. 
His upon /ifly, the prudent Beiham feeds ; 
Bred in his Suble, in his Paddock bom. 
What Vast ideas they must have of Owisf 

Lines written by the late Mrs, St. John en tie hack tf tf 
Portrait of Pope. 
Your Pen, and Maflbro's Sword are much the same. 
He fought, you wrote, for profit more than fiune ; 
His Eagle after jGrants, and Pensions flew. 
And all your Laurels from Subscriptions grew ; 
HFs Friendships too like yours were false and feiga*d. 
No longer lasting than his ends were gain'd : 
Thus then, at once, we both your Deeds rehearse ; 
Gold was his God tf fTar, your God of Fjcrse* • 




CORRESPONDENCE. 



Reply toF.IuS. 
Mr. Editor, 
Your Correspondent F. L. S. has rightly notieed 
the intimate connection between Greek and English^ 
and also ririitly traced the origin of it from both lan- 
guages betne derived fVom one comnx>n parent, the 
ancient Scythian; but while he thus pursued the opi- 
nion of Idferic, Casaubon, and Junius, he should not 
have omitted all notice of how ably Ihre had latdy 
sustained the saii» task in his Dissertat. de origimbut 
ling. lat. et grae. inter Mcssogothos reperiundis Berlin^ 
1769, and his other tracts concerning the Gothic trans- 
lation of the Scriptnres by Ulphilas. However, in his 
conclusion be has adopted another opinion of Ihre, 
which I can by no means approve, either in him, or 
vonr Correspondent, which is, that *' from the Cim- 
brie was d^cended the Danish, Islandic, Norwegian 
and Swedish.** Now I wish that he had informed us , 
what language he meant by the Cifnbrk i did he mean j 
tbaft spoken by the old Citnbii ifi Rom^ti f tory ? He ^ 
could scarcely ndean this, as we ate ignorant what ^ 
Mn^uage it was^ no remains of it beln^!preserved ; 
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-neither can we judge from the Roman accoonta of 
that nation, whether it was in either language or 
manner allied most to a Celtic or Gothic origin. But 
If by Cimbnc be means the language of the Webh, 
who call themselves Cj/mri, and are supposed to be 
descended from the antient Cimbri, then there will 
not be found the least resemblance in language, be- 
tween the Welsh and the Swedish, Danish, &c. 
Such a connection is indeed affirmed by Hire in his 
proemiun^ to his Glossar, suiO'Gothiami, but he allows 
that this opinion was only formed by comparing some 
Islandic words with others which he found in Catnbricis 
armoricis Lexicis 5 but if he had consulted an intelli- 
gent Welshman, he would have found that the Welsh 
disown many such words as being originally Welsh 
ones, and consider them as having been only imported 
into their tongue either in later times from their 
neighbours in England the Saxons, or else from the 
£rothic tribea who bordered upon their east side, while 
they lived in Germany. Of the 30 examples, which 
he produces,^ others are not to be found in Welsh, but 
only in the Armoric dialect, and might be introduced 
into it fropa their neighbours the Francic Goths. 
Others are n.cntioned as synonimous, which have 
never the same sense : thus vicll has no connection 
with h'iiyU in Welsh the latter means only order, state, 
co¥krse, condition, without any implication of a good 
or bad sUte, and approaches nearer to the sense of 
toheel than well. If all such words be deducted, there 
will be a very few iu Welsh, really similar in sense, 
to the same words in any Gothic language \ and from 
those few no such conclusions can be drawn, as that 
of any similkude between Welsh and the dialect of 
any of the Gothic or Scythian tribes. Formerly in- 
deed an error prevailed of confounding the Celts and 
Goths, but this is now exploded both in point of 
cnanjiets and language ; and F. L. S. ought to be able 
to poduce some better evidence than Ihre has done, 
before it be revived. However, such a connection is 
more probable between Welsh and Gothic, than with 
respect to the language spoken by the Celts in the 
interior of Gaul, or in Ireland and the north of 
Scotland, because the antient Cimbri and other 
Celtic tribes, who had spread on the east side of the 
Bhine, were nearer neighbours to the Gothic tribes 
who came from the east, that is, from the north of 
Asia, and by various intermixtures of tribes through 
war or voluntary union, (he Cimbnc language would 
in course be more corrupted with Gothic words^ than 
f he other Celtic tribes farther to the west. But a few 
similar words in two languages are not sufficient to 
prove their use formerly of a common languag^, for 
in all languages there are some words of a similar 
sense to be found, aod the distinguishing diffecenoe 
arises from a different mode of forming nouns, verbs 
and syntax, between which there is no similitude in 
Welsh, compared with the relics of those Gothic 
tribes as exhibited in Iceland, Norway, Sweden, &c. 
The two languages of Celtic and X^tbk are in all 
such respects totally distinct, except in a few common 
names of thin^ : and in lim respect the same con- 
nection will lie found between English and Hebrew > 
•aany roots of Eogfish words are found existing in 
ijlabraw, yet tte laogoages are totallj different } apd' 



this is to be only accouuted fbr by the fntermtxmre 
produced through time by the various conquests and 
revolutions in nations. The Scythian tribes on the 
north of Asia were variously intermixed in different 
ages, with the inhabitants of the interior fA A^ia, who 
spoke some dialect of the Chaldee and Hebrew $ 
hence some Chaldee words were transmitted into the 
Gothic tongue and thence descended to the English. 
The Greeks again, were chiefly formed out <Mf the 
Scythian inhabitants of Greece, among whom Cad- 
mus and other orientalists afterwards established 
colonies, and thus introduced many Chaldee and 
Syriac words in the Greek, some of which were 
afterwards transmitted inio the Gothic language of 
their neighbours on the north, and thence again into 
English. The very same corruption has happened to 
the Welsh language, although originally quite dif- 
ferent from the Scythian tongue ; for when the Goths, 
descendants of the Scythians, pressed westerly upon 
the Celts of Europe, they from their mntual inter- 
course learned ICO/ <^ from each other, and yet their 
languages in all otherrespects remained totally distinct. 
So that there is no truth in the opinion of Ihre, 
formed only on a few words, that Welsh has any simi- 
limde to Gothic, nor in the same opinion now enter- 
tained by your correspondent of the Cimbric being th^ 
parent of Swedish, Danish, Norwegian and Islandic, 
these latter four being all Gothic languages, very dif- 
ferent from the Welsh, descended from a Celtic origin^ 
if however, by Cimbric he means Welsh, and I 
cannot conceive what else he can mean by that ap« 
pellation. ______ H. 

Historical Queries. 
Mr. Eorrot, 
I should be much obliged to some of your corres« 
pendents conversant with UKxiern history, if, by 
means of your miscellany, they would give me some 
information respecting a particular point in the civil 
and military constitution of a small state, on the 
Adriatic shore ; which state, ought, in my opinion, 
to be better known than it is, in the political world* 
The republic of Ragusa, with a view of preserving 
liberty, has, almost fVom her establishment, con* 
stantly been under* the protection of some of her 
powerful neighbours. She generally depended on the 
kings of Hungary, whilst they were the sovereigns of 
Dalmatia : as seon as that province was ultimately 
conquered by the Venetians, Ragusa threw herself on 
their dependance ; and in latter times, has subsisted, 
as it is well-known, not only under the protection of 
the republic of Vtnke, but even under that of the 
Grand Siguier, and of the king of the two Stdlies. 
This last power seems to have possessed a greater in- 
fluence than either of the other two, on the affairs of 
the Ragusan states as besides the annual tribote 
which, in common with then;, he has received fhkn 
it, as a token of fealty, he has enjoyed the additional 
prerogative of appointing the military commander in 
its capital. In the year 1783, the government of 
Ragusa attempted to gtt iM of this subjection, and 
actually reftised to admit the commander, then ap- 
pointed by his Sicilian Majesty : that monarch, on 
the otbqf hand, jfirmljr amrti i^ the dignity of bis 
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peodix to the 3th vol. of Du Chesne's collection of 
BDcient French chronicles, containing am abstract of 
the chronicle of Father Ptolomy of Lucca, and repre- 
senting the pedigree of King Charles of Anpou^ I 
have accidentally fonnd, I. That Carobert, king of 
Hungary, by his queen Elizabeth, sister to the then 
newly crowned king of Poland, had, besides his two 
sons, Loais and Andrew, both known in the Neapo* 
litan history, a third son of the name of Sttphem^ 
who was married to the daughter of the duke of 
Bavaria, and from that marriage had one daughter 
named Elizabeth. II. That Robert of Anjoo, king 
of Naples, feeling a remorse that he had formerly 
usurped that mtmaixh^ from hit nephew Carobrrt^ had 
ordered, some time before his death, that a marriagf^ 
should be concluded between Louis the eldest son of 
Carobert, and the prinosss Mary, second daughter of 
his own son Charts, dttke of Calabria, with a view 
that the monarchv itself sh6uld absolutely revert to 
the Anjoioe brancn of Hungary; and that whilst this 
marriage wiis ou the carpet, the princess Mary, ope* 
rante quadam domlna, quae erat in societate ipsius, 
absque consensu Johannse Reginsc, sororis suae, con- 
traxit matriroonium cum Carolo Duce Duracii, et re* 
pente una cum matre dicti Duels recededs de Castro 
Neapolisj ubi cum praedicta regina sua sorore mane- 
bat, et accedens ad domrnn ipsius ducis, dispensatione 
super hoc a Domino Clemente Papa VI. obteata, et 
per dominum Talayrand Cardinalem Fetragoricensem, 
(ratrem matris dicti Docis procurata, illico matrimo* 
nium cpnsumavit: IIL That when Louis of Hungary- 
invaded the kingdom of Naples, and ordered Charles, 
duke of Durasxo to be beheaded, it was not, as his- 
torians pretend, tanquam idem dux fiiisset conscius 
mortis Regis Andrese, sed quia receperat in uxorem 
supradictam Mariam, anhelans posse ad regnum Sici* 
liae. nuiooe suse uxoris devenire. 

Av Ikqvirbr. ' 
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crown, and the rights of his predecessors, caused a 
sequestration to be made of all estates belonging to 
the Ragusans, in his dominions i and it was owing to 
this vigorous measure that the councils of the republic 
reverted to a sense of duty, and ultinutely accepted 
the royal officer sent to their capital. Wishing to 
elucidate this right historically, and not meeting with 
any information of the kind, in the Neapolitan wri^ 
ters, I have consulted some of the Venetian and the 
Turkish historians ? In them also I have not found a 
single word on the subject ; although in the two very 
scarce books— -Luccan'^ Annals of Ragusa, and ia- 
ther Razzi't history of Ragusa, I observe many indi- 
rect details, which induce me to believe that tlie right 
in question, most likely, originated either under the 
reign of Ferdinand the First, in 1 470, or under that 
of Charles V. in 1 533.— I should be happy to have a 
more positive and accurate information in this respect. 

I shall be as much obliged to tfume other of your 
correspondents, acquainted with German literature, 
if, through your Journal, they could answer the £oU 
lowing question. In the last edition of professor 
Eeumann's Conspectus Rdpublkct Uterarias^ published 
at Hanover, in 176 1, I find (page 500) a most 
curious, interesting, and original anecdote. '* Non 
est/* says the author, '' pru^teretmdum silentio hunc 
conspectum reip, lit, a. IJ^Qfj*^^ episcopi AUajHtwensiSf 
qua urbs non procul Neapolijacet, in faro publico com^ 
huitum esse. Erat in hoc urbt excusus, prssscripto 
tameM BoiUect nomine literarum terojigurm docuerunt 
librum excusum esse AltamurcR. Jussit omnia exanplaria 
ad se adferrif et eum qui vel unum secum retineret ejr* 
coiamuntcavit. Scilicet in meo Ubro muUa reperiebat 
sua Religioni contraria. Retuiit, hoc mihi Gaudius, 
eques Neapolitaaus, oui tunc adhuc vixit Neapoli, 161- 
que erat D, et Frof. Juris, et indt abjecta JUligume 
rontificia, Gottingam tenit, et nunc professor juris est 
in Academia Gissensi" 

During my residence at Naples, I never beard any 
thing respecting this Gaudio, either among lawyers or 
men of letters ; and I have reason to think that his 
name is utterly unknown in the literary history of 
his native ^untry. Obsenring however, that so 
early as 1749, in a provincial town in the Bceotia of 
Italy, and when the science of Bibliography was yet 
in its infancy, he seems to have been aensible of the 
tnerit of the excellent and unrivalled work of Heu- 
mann ; and considering that he felt himself sufficiently 
learned to repair, as a candidate, to the university of 
Gottingen, at that time in the zenith of her glory, I 
tm apt to believe that he must really have been a man 
of great abilities. And as 1 am aware that in Ger- 
many, more than in any other continental country, an 
accurate necrology is regularly compiled of all dtstin* 

fiished characters, in her several literary corporations, 
should be glad to know whether in the university of 
Oiessen or in that of Gottingen, any memoirs are 
preserved of the person to whom the present para- 
graph alludes. 

whlbt I trouble your readers with the preceding 
queries, I am happy in having it in my power to com- 
municate a valuable article of information, on the 
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Ai mifumaU^muUdfUtataSUrflUi. 

StMHild I aoocher century see. 
The same, as now I am, Vd bc« 

AS all my acquaintances know that I am one of 
those people, who, according to the oonmion phrase^ 
have nothing tado, the^jnake no scruple in disposing 
of my time as suits their own convenience and amuse- 
ment. I am the very person that friends, newly 
come up from the country, wish to meet; and I have 
generally the pleasure of shewing the town ten or a 
dozen tinaes in the season. These repeated excursions 
to every quarter of the metropolis, often produce ma 
much amusement, not from the novelty of the scenes 
themselves, but from the different light in "which they 
appear to every new visitor, and the whimsical re- 
marks whicb they generally draw forth. 

A few days a^, a very worthy man, a relation of 

my father's, who h/jM^ a letired vicarage in one of the 

subject of the history of Naples,, which is unnoticed by midland counties, having been brought up to town aa 



ail modem historians, in my knowledge. In an ap- 



a witness on a very importaiH action of trespass^ tooOL 
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thi» opportuulty of renevtring his acqntititflnce with 
tbo sou of bb old frieod the rector. Aa I understood 
he had uever been in London before, I readily offered 
my services to introduce him ^o the great city; being 
moved, perliaps, by a desire to astonish a country re- 
lation by my knowledge of the town. As we were 
walking down Piccadilly, while I described the several 
noble mansions we passed, and their worthy possessors, 
he suddenly stopt short, about three hundred yards 
from Hyde^park corner, and pulling my arm — •' I 
have often, said he earnestly, reflected with wonder, 
on the eagerness which the mind of man acquires for 
a favourite pursuit. The approach of our latter end, 
which extinguishes every other desire, seems even to 
increase it } and on this object, we fondly waste the 
remains of our mortal existence, which, from many 
warnings, we feel to be on the verge of dissolution. 
Observe that ancient artist before us, the prime of 
his days has been spent in pourtraying the human 
form on the canvass or the marble. Time is now 
about to put a close to his labours ; yet although his 
knees totter, and his eye§ grow dim, and the beauty 
of woman can no longer excite any glow in his veins, 
behold he still applieth his glass to his eye, and con- 
sidereth the polished roui^ing which nature hath 
given to (he limbs of the damaels.*' The .solemnity 
of the vicar's face had so much engaged my attention, 
that he had finished before I looked forward and dis- 
covered his venerable artist to be no other than die 
fold Peer CafnricorM, taking his daily peep at the flowers 
of the creation. 

Future ages, when they view the figure of this dis- 
tinguished Personage, which will certainly be erected 
on his tomb by his grateful heirs, may mistake his 
real character as inudi as my friend the vicar. My 
linxiety for the honour of the peerage maket me 
however unwilling that this brilliaiit4>mameot of their 
rank should not appear in his true colours to posterity; 
and as the fashion of the age allows me to iookide 
any other man's life I chuse in my own biography, I 
shall set down some particulars which I comnbuni- 
cated to the vicar^ on our way home, concerning his 
ancient artist. 

Peer Capricorn is the representative of a family 
which hjrid the very highest frtace in the military 
annals of a sister kingdom. While martial gloiy and 
a proud sense of honour formed the distinguishing 
Charaoteristics of a Noble, the ancestors of hts Grace 
were coDspicnoos above all their peers. When the 
support of national grandeur, and the patronage of 
genius^ inhere thought to shed lustre around k title ; 
we find, about a' century ago, a chief of this house 
lulling the civil dissentions of a nation to rest, and 
adorning his palace with the presence of wit and 
kaming^ Peer Capricorn has in no degree degene* 
rated from the fame of his ancestors; for it will be 
found that he equally excells in those things, which in 
bis day, confer distinction on rank. 

Whoever were the early instructors of -our peer, 
their chief merit seems to have consisted in 2dlowing 
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as may be seen by looking into aiiy of the public 
journals from the middle of last century downwards. 
His name indeed was seldom absent from an article of 
Sporting Intelligence ; and the portraits of his vic- 
torious horses are still preserved at New^market for 
the benefit of succeeding ages. I once intended to 
have inserted here a catalogue of those heroes of the 
turf; but on reflecting that our young men of fashion 
were not to be my only readers, 1 dropJped my inten- 
tion, as it may be possible to find subjects of more 
interest to others. 

Some of those meddling moralists who pretend to 
find fault with eveir thins; that becomes a man of 
fashion, have raisea a hue and cry agktnst horse- 
racing, and its brother amusement the gaming-table, 
as if tliey were perpetually entailing ruin, misery, and 
despair, on our noble families. It is the peculiar 
praise of Peer Capricorn, that he exposed the igno- 
rance and folly of these rooralizers j for instead of 
being ruiued* by these pursuits, he has contrived by 
their means to double his fortune. The turf he 
turned to particularly good account ; and so great was 
his success on it for many years, that at length, if ft 
any time he faded in his bets, the voice of malice was 
apt to whisper that he did not do so without a valqable 
consideration on the other side. Tiiese calumnies, as 
is usual in such cases, were strengthened by certain 
other virtues of his character. He well knew that 4 
General could never conduct an army with any cer- 
tainty of success, unless he understood the temper and 
habits of the troops under his command ; and that id 
tlie same manner, it would be impossib^ for him to 
direct the afifairs of Newmarket without a thorough 
[ knowledge of those he had to deal with there. His 
condesc^sion and humility, while acquiring this 
knowle(^, deserves the loudest applause. Some 
persons of his rank might have saucily looked upon it 
as beneath them to associate with jockies, black-ligs» 
and sharpers of every description ; and might no( 
have selected, for their chosen companion, theirgroomi 
particulariy a fellow whose company was avoi£d as a 
disgrace even by his brother jockies. Our Peec 
however knew that such squeamishness is a perpetual 
bar to hnprovement and the accomplishmei^t of great 
designs ; and it is said that he often found occasion to 
profit by the information which he acquired in this 
sodety, and which he could have found nowhere 
else. 

Our peer, asl have already observed, if a sovereign 
among jockies, was a prince of no less fame among 
gamesters. I might in this line recount many in- 
stances, much to his credit, in which he gave very 
impressive practical lessons to young heirs newly come 
to their fortune, by stripping them to the last shilling 
of that wealth which might have hurried them into 
the wildest disnpation. Tliere are also mao^ curioos 
stories extant of strange and unlooked-fbr issues be 
obtained from the dice-box, which* ignorant peoplo 
were apt to ascribe to the black^art, qv at least some* 
^ thing which their shallow understandings could not 
him to follow the bent of his own mind $ and this | reconcile with plain-dealing. There is on« circom* 
soon enabled him to discover the rdad in ^hich he was I stance from which an idea may be formed of his mat 
dest'med by nature to bxoeU On the* great theatre of I success. At certain fashionable resorU in J^aU-Mall 
Newmask^ we find btm rising mto early oeldnity, || aiid St. JamesVstieet, it is sfid diat a man wlto'be* 



eoaie» an advaQtiir«r there, at bis aitrtQce dcpotii9 witfaia H7<ie-^tk*coraer before day-break in the ex< 
00 the table bis reputation in <>nc heap, and certain 
raloable commodities in aDotbcr. The former hisap, 
(whkh indeed is often not veiy considerable at the 
cominencement,) continues, from that moment, gra^ 
dually to waste away by a sort of insensible evapora- 
tion. In proportion as the heap of valuables increasea, 
|bat of reputation diminishes with equal rapidity; 
till the latter, it is said, frequently disappears altoge- 
ther. The great increase of the old peer Capricorn's 
heap of valuables at these resorts is well known ; but 
on his retiring from them, it is hinted that after seme 
fruitless researches over the green cloth to* discover 
the remains of the other heap, he was at last obliged 
to commit ^sny farther pursuit to the waiters. 

But although our Peer employed himself in these 
Jasbionable occupations, as a nobleman ought to be 
emplojrecU yet it was to a very different pursuit, 
often indeed codnected with the former, that his 
gieatand mling passion turned. Jt had been usba) 
with poets, and whioiskai peoj^ in 'the country a 
century ago, to talk of the high deference which men 
9V0 to the female .sex, on accocmt of the eodeartnents 
they give to our youth, and the cooaforts they cohfer 
ea out age. But women aee now consideiedy pariicu- 
Ijirly among the higher i^nka, in their true light; 
pretty, gay, AuUeriatg things, that serve to fitt up all 
parties^ to take off Sm listlessness of leisure hours, 
and afford oonveraaticfn where there is no match or bet 
of Qon^ueoce pending. ' Our young .men of > fashion 
alse find htsxn, mudi for the> good of the state at 
lafge^ a field kx the exerciae of their .talent; for 
^i^eineo, even in their present atate of estimation> 
\«9t still one antique qoalii^^ to be triumphed over, aad 
t'yeutb of .spirit may from suchviotoriea iicqiure con- 
liderable lavrels. llie fidr sex are, on their part, not 
ioilsnaible t^ the improvement that has takeniplace in 
ibeiriOoiidUioQ^ and their estimation aod £ivonr for a 
man rise in proportion to the numbed cxf his triumphs 
fHfr tho^ki^ of their anldent ^ri^ces. 

it, wflA to be expected that peer Capricoco, with:hk 
VuaUaudable ambition, would endeavourtodisttngoish 
kivaself in parsniU that opened snch a sdopeior gen-r 
yaQMnliko talents : but ke^ippears to have been caf'* 
lied towards them by a cevtain imriacibie propensity, 
KUeh evidently shewed that they were to form the 
ptat ot^eot of his future exertions. There is one 
Tscy Feioarkable peculiarity in his predilection for the 
Wt whieb: ihews the uncommon range of his am- 
hidoQ in this respect. Although he was accounted a 
{veat eonnoiaseor in fine forms, yet for his own pri- 
^me parpo6ea> he seemed to pay little regard to such 
f^tieulars. It was not that a woman was brown or 
6ir, tall or ah(nrt, plump or slender, black-eyed or 
Uue-e)ped ; it was not that she was high-born or low- 
konv a dnchesB or a dairymuhd, that atti;acted his 
attentions j if she was a woman, and not yet walking 
theporKeas *efJdaryboBe> it war enough fear her to 
eome within t^ r^ge of ins spy-giass, ki brder to 
exdle-fais dease. of parsoit/ it is w^l known :|hat in 



ercise of their caUing. 

In such a very general cange of advei^tures, it is 
not possible that our hero should not at times have 
encountered certain perplcxt^'es. Of the fedibg exr 
presflfiaiis of gratitude bestowed on his ears by the 
Qiuntry damsds, in return for his proffers of a band<r 
some suit of ribbands, many curious particulars aio 
well known at all his country residences. His once 
having occopied by stratagem the butlefs comer in 
the cook-maid*s bed, U aatd to have brought disagree^ 
able consequences to that port to which the angry foot 
is usually applieil. He is rqK)rted abo to have found 
himself one night in nn aukwsrd predicament on dis^ 
covering accid!entaUy, by the assiUanoe of a lamp, 
that he had been, for several hours in the dark corner 
of a ^eet, paying his adorations and urging the ac'* 
ceptanoe of his ofiedrigs at a shrine of thfee-ficorci 
The dd lady, who wasi a humourist, received the 
vows, and pocketed the offerings, eogagiog with » 
curtsey at parting to meet her. swain again wherever 
he- thought proper. ^ • . ' ' .. 

Itmightbe imagined. that soeha general inoliaatiott 
for the sex must iiafve. bqea ineoosisteint with any 
particular partialities. But thi^' was fet fkom being 
the case. A woitan .^lias indeed . alwaya s i womaiY 
with, him j but if she was anywise ^stinguished hy 
thet' public voice of faibe, it gave ^ pnoportioeahkr 
Ispnr to his dcaires. Themei ware few rei^nit^ to^^ta 
at our races and wateribg places, during the latter 
;halfof the test century, who could not boifitof many 

Dvery orgent attentions froxti^^r Capricorn. Even aC 
the present day, whep his raoge' is chieAy confined la 
the metropolis, and' bis pursnits are somewhat less ar- 
dent,' there' is nothing df ^unale s^cattion that eacapeo 
jhis minulei inv«stigatk)n» There duis been o^ ifutaiio» 
for sQany)iyear^ of a female- who h^ put the eM>ston» 
tO'faer/'iiime at Doctor^s Gbnmions, without /Mving 
h^rdfaima to this disttncrion miputely scvutinizod and 
reported upon by our peet. It t» not niaiiy week» 
.since lit «ras known to wait in his vis-i^vis a whole 
day at tlw door of the Bowf^treet ^o£«e, to bsivd w 
passing gCoifiee of a ikir .one who had made agreatf 
iefibrt to acqnire liotorietyhy a faux jmul When m 
iforeign signora, noted for her talent in singing or the 
ballet, W4M anxiously .expected,, he haa been kaown to 
have expresses stationed at the opera-house to bring, 
away tnteUigenee every half hour of what might has^e 
been farHi6r heard of her arrivaL 

Nothing, however, acquired our berolmorerepur 
tatioa in this way, than the^ invincible perseverance 
with which he pursued an/eiiterprise that he bad once* 
resolved upon; for itwaRiamaium with him, whw 
once engaged, never to relinquish the contest till hi» 
victory was complete* The tolk>wing instance will: 
suffice to place his inerits in this respect in due esti- 
mation with posterity. Sally Ascot, the daughter of 
a poor tradesman, had by her uncommon beauiy be*, 
conoe the universal object of admiration in the viliege- 
where a^ie resided. This village, which 1^ as no great 



foinoof the dasker streets leading info M»y*F^k, he disunce from London, had dK» the good fortune to faor 
fadtedUttle les& apprehension iamQDgtheF5Rm'nieo than I situated near one of our fashionable racd-grounds|; 
^ VapamersnlKth |^ts abd even the^nost roboslBand it was at one of die races that Sally first attracted 
vaity iSKMnea wese infirm^ yhxts nfinid to . vontore H the regards of peer Capricorn. Another noted pe^r of 
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the tutf saw this village beauty at the same time, and 
immediately commenced a pursuit; but after tiying 
every thing: that art or money could efiect, be gave 
up the affair as hopeless. But peer Capricorn had re- 
solved to Bocceed, and was not so to be baffled; yet 
after expending all the lures which a long experience 
suggested, he had still made no progress in his design. 
Sally had given her heart to* a young labourer in the 
same village ; and, strange to relate ! she preferred the 
prospect of sharing the fruits of his humble industry, 
to the brilhant fortune of being kept by a nobleman. 
The importunities of his Grace, however, at length 
became so harrassing, that she was obliged to com- 
plain to her father; and fearing that he might employ 
force to accomplish his designs, she resolved to con- 
fine herself for some time at home. Our peer was 
not a little astonished at all this : he could not see why 
in any reason a tradesman's daughter should pretend 
to an obstinate virtue which he so seldpm had to en* 
counter among her superiors. It struck him, however, 
that although a tradesman's daughter might have be- 
come extremely wrong-headed, there was still no rea- 
son to suppose that the tradesnaan himself iiad lost his 
wits. In this he was right: the parse which the 
daughter had rejected, the father looked upon as a 
thing that might not every day fall in his way» The 
old man was prevailed upon to tempt his. daughter 
out one eveniog from her confinement to a neighbour- 
ing fields where she was histantly hurried intb a car- 
riage that awaited her; and our hero had now the 
rnexpressible delight of contemplating her vilrying 
finturesi and attitudes while she was forced into his 
amis in agonieb that bafiie description. 

' It may easily be conceived that a. conqueror of sueh 
enterprise mast have acquired much celebrity in all 
quarters by his exploits. : Advertisements have even 
appealed in the public papen to record his merits jis a 
aeducer. * It is not to be supposed that one who met 
with 'such general reception among the fair sex, slMold 
ever think of entangling himself in the tramnelt of 
wedlock. This indeed it to be lamented, as no heir 
will be left of his honours and virtues, to adorn the 
peerage of the n^xt age. Indeed I cannot learn that 
Ids blood is likely to be perpetuated either directly or 
indirectly, exo^t that he and a brother sportsman are 
said to faaVe contrived: between them to produce one 
fismale seven. 

I have already observed the remarkable union 
which our Peer maintained between prudence and 
pleasure. He never gave up a pursuit in which he 
once engage^ ; yet be : never paid nsore for attaining- 
his object than the very kiwest farthing* The same 
spirit was conspicuous in his other transactions. He 
well knew, that without brilliancy in public enter- 
tainments, no one could long expect to hold a distin- 
guished place in the fashionab)p world. In these 
therefore he was profuse ; and such as find leisure to 
turn over a file of the Morning Post may convince 
themselves that few things in fashion or out of season 
were wanting at the public dinners of peer Capricrmi. 
He was at the same time^ however, well aware, that 

while he kept this appearance to the world, he might | have employed. ' It may be tormited that I have not 
manage his private economy just as he thought pro- fl done this without a^ valnable comi^aratioB $ yet I 
per ; and it is well known that the fervent apostio- H must, in toy owovbebalf^ afiitm on the wofd fi a 



pbes of the butler and the house-keeper have beea 
repeatedly called forth, by his attempts to save the 
cheeie->parings and candle-ends, in a less metaphorical 
sense, than these terms have been employed by some 
of our great statesmen. 

It might be expected that a personage so distin- 
guished among the circles of fashion, should set the 
example of clearing away those old prejudices which 
fetter society. Among many instances of his at« 
chievements in this respect, there is one that has 
tended greatly to encrease his fame. The ancient 
residences of their forefathers, where their family 
honours had taken root and fiourished, were objects 
of veneration to the nobility even down to our age* 
Our Peer had too much understanding not to peroeive 
that attachments to tottering walls, mouldering oaks, 
and elms crowned w«th rooks* nests, were the extreme 
of folly. In order theref(Me, to trample on such pre« 
judices, and having no peculiar deference for the 
feelings of his heu* of entail, he caused the avenues 
and groves of his ancient and romantic family-seat to 
be sold to the highest bidder, and thus suddenly con- 
verted them into a more solid source c^ enjoyment in 
the hands of his banker. 

There is nothing which gives us a higher idea of peer 
Capricorn's energy of mEnd» than that his enterprises^ 
all of which required such qntcknest of aight^ have 
for many years been carried on by the help of one 
eye. How he came to lose the other is indeed a 
matter of dispofe. Some alledge that it was lost in 
those contests which have proved fatal to so many 
right honoorable eyes and noses. Others affirm that 
it was lost in the senriee of his country ;'for happen- 
ing, in an afilray at a disputed election, to encounter 
an enraged butcher of the opposite party, who wat 
armed with an immense mesh-hook^ die aoo of 
slaughter made no ceremony €fi twitdhhsg oat hia 
eye on the point of his weapon, and bearing off the 
trophy in triumph. 

The concluding period of the old peer Caprioom*a 
years, is soeh as might have been expected from the 
tenor of his preceding adventures. Tlie lustre which 
his conduct has shed on the higher circles, natnrrilf 
attract around him a crowd of the gay and the noble i 
and hit; entertainments are graced with whatever ia 
most eminent in beauty or fashbn. He cannot in* 
deed now play his part on the torf ; nor enjoy the 
cheering soond of the dice-box^ 8till however, he 
clings to h\% favourite pursuit ; and, like what the 
ancients tell iu of departed ghosts, he coorinuet to 
hover around tiiose pleasures which he can no longer 
enj(^, throQgh the fear, of instant dissototion. His 
vis-i-vis is indeed never missed, on a fine day, in the 
haunts of beauty ; and when it stops short, and the 
glass is puUed dovm, one may oendude that there is 
something worth beingseen within the reach' of hia 
spy-glass. 

Such are a few particularsof the noilid peer Capri*^ 
com« I know there is lomethii^ ' snsoicious in my 
writing a great. man*8 history dnrinff nta own lifa- 
time, particularly in the veiy compUmcotmry style I 
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Nibeb, that I hare nerther hitherto received, nor 
hereafter expoct any other reward for my services, 
ihan the hoooor of incorporating the memoirs of such 
an iltestrious character, with the account of my own 
life and transactions. 

WBOBSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSZ ' ■ 

POLI TICAL ES SAYS. 

Correspondf/ice between the Right Honourable Lord 
Retksdale, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, and 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Fingall, ^c, Syc, 
From the iSth of August to the 26th of September 
1^3. To which is added the Narrative of the Rev, 
P. O'Neill a Parish Priest of the county of Cork, 
referred to in the preceding Correspondence, 
TlIIS correspondence came before us in the shape 
of a pamphlet. But as it was less the subject of criti- 
cism as a composition, than of remark as a political 
transaction, we promised our readers, when we an- 
nounced it in the fortnight's list of new publications, 
to make our observations upon it, at a future period, 
in a different part of the Journal from that allotted to 
the review of books. We consider the transaction as 
one which will form a curious passage in the page of 
Irish history -, and which therefore deserves to be well 
marked at the moment of its occurrence. For this 
reason, as well as for the information of that part of 
«mr readers into -whose hands a copy of the corres- 
pondeqce may not come, we shall here give a pretty 
full account of the contents of the pamphlet, the title 
page of which we have placed at the head of this 
article. 

Among other persons of great fortutie and distinc- 
tion in Ireland, educated in Uie Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, and steadily attached to it, is the Earl of Fin- 
gall. During the distractions which for the last 
twelve years have prevailed in Ireland, this nobleman 
has distinguished himself not only as a loyal lind 
peaceable subject, but as an active defender of go- 
Tcroment ; an exemplary opponent of all turbulent 
and revoluttonary projects j and highly usefiil by the 
extensive infiuence he possessed among the Catholics 
•n restraining the irritation which they were disposed 
to feel, from the denial of objects they so earnestly 
^desired, and*to which they conceived themselves to be 
^lly entitled. He had enjoyed all along, in a high 
degree, the confidence of government ; and had re- 
ceived some strong, and public marks of its approba- 
tion and gratitude. 

Some time about the beginning of August last, he 
•pplied to government to be appointed Justice of the 
y>e«ce for the county of Meath. From the regularity 
and order with which the daily business of society is 
txmdacted in this country, it is not very easy to con- 
ceive the importance of the duties of the magistrate 
who has the charge of that part of the police, which 
in Ireland is included in the office of Justice of 
the peace. In a turbulent and disorderly country, 
on the perfect or imperfect state of the local police 
depends the whole of the immense difference which 
exists between the happiness of order and security, 
and the horrors of rebellion and civil war. That the 
local police of Ireland has continued up to this day, 
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in the most depraved and corrupted state, is fully 
known to every person in the least degree acquainted 
with that unhappy country j nor is it doubted by any 
one who has attended to the subject with a mind 
capable of rightly estimating the circumhtances of the 
case, but that the greater part, if not the whole 
of the lamentable scenes lately exhibited there, are 
justly to be ascribed to this single cause. Had 
the police in Ireland, had but the o^ces of justices of 
the peace, and of sheriffs, to mention no other par- 
ticulars, been exercised in Ireland with the same 
vigilance, discretion and justice, as they are in Eng- 
land, (and they are not always exercised even there so 
well as they ought to be) the risings and tumults 
which produced so much mischief might have been 
checked in the bud. In many cases these otHces 
are committed to the landed gentry, men of honour- 
able and amiable qualities, in private life, but whose 
time is^ spent in hunting and convivial pleasures, and 
who want those habits and that information, which 
qualify a man for being a magistrate. In nine in- 
stances out of ten, they have never thought of any 
transactions in their neighbourhood till they are 
brought formally before them, after they have become 
too alarming to be any longer overlck)ked. And then 
they decide hastily, upon partial information ; and 
the cause of the evil, instead of being removed, is 
often in this manner encreased. The violence too 
of the prejudices by which the different classes of 
Irishmen are actuated against one another is extreme ; 
and the persons whom we have described are in gene- 
ral pretty strongly under this unfortunate influence. 
The treatment accordingly which persons, the objects 
of these prejudices, meet with, is in general not ac- 
cording to rigid delicacy. But this is by far the most 
favourable part of the case. In a majority of in- 
stances, gentlemen of property and character are not 
to be found, or are not chosen to fill the oflice of 
police magistrates ; and then most frequently persons 
of a very mean description indeed are found in the 
situation. Ignorance, negligence, partiality, and 
every mean and selfish purpose and passion, are then 
seen corrupting and disgracing the administration of 
the country ; the people are abused, and their minds 
alienated j and every pestilent humour, and the seeds 
of the most fatal disorders, are planted and fostered 
to maturity in the body politic. 

We have some very strong testimonies to adduce in 
confirmation of what we have here represented. It 
is not one description only of persons in Ireland, but 
all descriptions; it is not those only who have 
opposed the measures of government in that country, 
but those too who have been employed in carrying 
them on, who have seen and acknowledged this to tie 
the great cause of the evils which have afflicted, im- 
poverished, and distracted that unhappy island. In a 
report made to the house of commons in Ireland by 
the late Earl of Clare, on the state of insurgency in 
1787, that zealous minister said that, *' upon the 
best consideration which he had been able to give the 
subject, two circumstances had chiefly contributed to 
spread the commotions. The first was, that under 
the present existtpg law^ d^^I^z^"^ ^^ combination 
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-which pervaded the province of Munster, was deemed 
but a misdemeanour ; a bailable offence, and no ma- 
gistrate could refuse to take bail for it. The second 
was, the inaufficitncy and criminal neglect of magis- 
trates throughout the great county of Cork. Tiiere 
was scarcely a magistrate that would act. If the 
magistrates had in general acted as some few had done, 
thr commoiions uould not haie existed for a month,** 
Tliis is strong language 5 but not an atom stronger 
than the case justified. It is the county of Cork only 
which is here specified by the minister. It was in the 
county of Cork only that the spirit of insurgency 
had as yet chiefly appeared. But the county of Cork 
is a very fair specimen of the rest of the kingdom, 
and was not more unfortunate in its magistracy than 
most other parts of it. We shall give the opinion of 
another gentleman of some authority, on the same 
subject and uttered on the same occasion. Mr. Cur- 
ran said, '* that the supineness of the magistrates, and 
the low state of the commissions of the peace through- 
out the kingdom was an evil of the greatest magni- 
tude, and demanded to be speedily rectitied. A sys- 
tem of vile jobbing was one of the misfortunes of 
that country. It extended even to commissions of 
the peace. How jelse could the report of the four and 
twenty commissions of the peace, sent down to the 
county of Clare in one post, be accounted for? Even 
the appointment of sheriffs was notoriously in the 
hands of government; and through jobbing, sheriffs 
themselves could not be trusted. Two sheriffs ran 
away last year with executions in their pockets. And 
the late high-sheriff of the county of Dublin had ab- 
sconded.** For an instance of the atrocious miscon- 
duct of sheriffs, we refer to the last Number of the 
Journal, p. 2 It), in the review of Plowden*s Ireland. 
We hope and believe that instances so dreadful as 
this were not common, but instances of very great 
misconduct were very common. And the ofBce of 
justice of the peace, as being less high than that 
of sheriff was still oftener inadequately filled, and its 
duties neglected, or its power abused. 

In such a state of things we regard the offer of the 
earl of Fingall to discharge the dyties of a justice of 
the peace, as an instance of true and high patriotism. 
Unquestionably, in that capacity, in a county where 
no individual could have half so much authority, and 
where a well contrfved, and well administered police 
is a thing of the utmost consequence, be was qualified 
to do the greatest good. It is with no other view 
that he could possibly desire the office. It was ren- 
dering himself and his high character responsible for 
the good behaviour of the province, and it was un- 
dertaking by choice a very laborious and difficult 
task, from which he could derive no advantage but 
what was common to every good man who desires the 
peace and prosperity of his country. 

In this light the request and character of Lord Fin- 
gall appear very justly to have been regarded by the 
government of Ireland. The Lord Chancellor replied 
to his request by a letter which is the first of the 
correspondence here alluded to, and begins with these 
words: *' My Lord, according to your Lordship's re- 
quest, I have signed, with great pleasure, a warrant 
lor your lordship's appointment to be justice of the 



peace for the county of Meath. At this moment, taj 
lord, it is pefculiarly important that every person in- 
trvuted specially with the preservation of the public 
peace, should know and coqscientiously pursue the 
strict line of bis duty. Your lordship's distinguished 
loyalty, at all times, and on all occasions, leaves me no 
room to doubt that you will exert yourself to the best 
of your judgement for this important purpose." 

As Lord Fingall, however, is a Catholic, the Lord 
Chancellor thought that some peculiar instruction was 
necessary for him, when about to assume the office of 
a magistrate. He stated, that persons who had not 
themselves been guilty of rebellion, had yet been in 
possession of nnformation conoerning rebellious de- 
signs which they had not disclosed. He said, that the 
persons to whom he thus alluded were principally 
Catholics. And he proceeded to persuade Lord Fiti- 
gall that it was part of the duty of allegiance, strongly 
obligatory, to impart all such information to govern- 
ment; and his lordship's duty as a magistrate, and a 
person of high authority among the Catholics to in- 
culcate the propriety and necessity of iuch conduct. 

The great theological point, which since has given 
occasion to so many remarks, comes next to be com- 
mented upon by the learned lord. It is the influence 
which different religious theories have upon the opi- 
nions of the duty of allegiance. He tells Lord FingaU 
that he is persuaded his lordship knows that tha 
Christian religion makes the duty of allegiance alto- 
gether independent of any coincidence or discordance 
in theological tenets; and inculcates loyalty. to tbo 
prince who lawfully reigns, even though he should 
hold a religion different from any form whatever of 
Christianity ; as appears from the great example of the 
apostles themselves, who commanded obedience even 
to heathen governors. But he expresses his opinion^ 
and professes great sorrow when he does so, that such 
is not the idea of many persons of the Roman Catho- 
lic persuasion, and that such is not the doctrine incul- 
cated even by some high in the priesthood. His lord- 
ship then explains the ground, on which he has forioed 
this opinion; and that is; the doctrine of the Roman 
catholic church, that itself, and no other denomination 
of person^ professing the religion of the bible, is the 
church of Christ. From tliis it follows, that all who 
are not Roman Catholics are in rebellion against 
Christ; by consequence, the King of Great Britain 
himself. With this doctrine Lord Redesdale repre- 
sents the opinion of allegiance being due to him as 
altogether incompatible. ** It cannot be expected,'* 
he says, '* that vulear men should think themselves 
bound by any tie of allegiance to a king thus repre- 
sented to them as himself guilty of a breach of what 
is termed a higher duty of allegiance." — *' I can conr 
sider no man (whatever his profession of loyalty may 
be) as truly the loyal subject of a king, whom ho thus 
holds up as the object of disaffection, nay of hatred, 
bed^use that king holds a different opinion in matters 
of religion from those who adhere to the See of 
Rome." 

In the answer of Lord Fingall, he expressly disa- 
vows the incompatibility alledged by Lord Redesdale, 
, between allegiance to the King, and any doctrines of 
I the Roman Catholic religion. ** I must, b^ lea^e/* 
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Wfs he, ^' to state to your lordship what I have always 
found to be the conduct and faith of th^ Catholic. I 
need not speak of his attachment to and respect for an 
oath. Were he less delicate, why should he labour 
nnder any exclusion now; or have suffered many years 
of penal restriction ? I must say, I never heard a Ca- 
tholic wish for the overthrow of the Protestant estab- 
lishment, and setting up in its place one of his own 
religion.-^The Catholic is ready at this moment to 
sacrifice his life, hia property, every thing dear to him 
in support of the present constitution, in defence of 
that beloved sovereign, to whom your lordship does 
not seem to think we look up with that veneration 
and gratitude which I assure you we do." 

** The Catholic wishes no other famUy on the throne, 
no other constitution ; but certainly wishes to be ad- 
mitted, whenever it shall be deemed expedient, to a 
ioll share in the benefits and blessings of that happy 
constitution under which we live — a participation 
which, I trust, we have, and shall continue to prove 
ourselves not undeserving of.** 

He then proceeds to state in very strong terms in- 
deed, that the allegiance supposed, by the Catholics, 
due to the See of Rome, is not, in the most trying 
cases, inconsistent with the most devoted allegiance 
to a sovereign of a different religious persuasion. 
" Catholic loyalty and allegiance,'* says he, " I need 
not tell your lordship, would oblige every one of that 
persuasion to resist or repel even the Head of the See 
of Rome, were it possible to suppose that the Usurpei' 
who now disturbs the peace of the world would send 
him here with his invading army. My lord, the doc- 
trine of allegiance is perfectly understood, and un- 
ceasingly preached by the Catholic clergy.'* 

With regard to the duties of loyalty. Lord Fingall 
declares, he understands them to be such as they are 
laid down in the letter of the Lord Chancellor. '' I 
have always been taught,'* says he, ** that that man 
was a traitor and violated his allegiance, who con- 
cealed any plot against the state ; — to this opinion all 
those who profess the same religious faith that I do 
are bound by the most solemn pledge. I am sorry 
any have deviated from it-; they cannot be, I am 
persoaded, those remarkable for their religious and 
gpod conduct !" 

Several other letters passed between the noble cha- 
racters on the same subject. Of those sent by Lord 
Redesdale the main purport is to enforce the opinion. 
Slated in the first ; that the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic church, which maintains the Roman Catho- 
lic religion to be the only true religion, and all others 
false and heretical, is inconsistent with the duty of 
allegiance to a Protestant prince. '* As long," says 
his lordship, *' as this doctrine, (which, with all 
humility I say it, appears to n^e to be repugnant to 
enzTf idea of christian charity, 'taught by the scrip- 
tures) shall be preached to congregations ; and ui^ill 
those congregations shall be taught that Protestants of 
every description, although in their opinion in error 
Ml certain points, are to be considered as members of 
the church of Christ, and their brethren in the faith 
of Christ, it seems to me, that there can be no hope 
that enhortations to loyalty and obedience to a Pro- 
testant government will have any efiect. Men of 



education and property may feel loyalty and obedience 
to such a government to be proper, or at least expe- 
dient; but preaching to men of the lower orders, 
and especially those without property, loyalty and 
obedience, under such circumstances, cannot be sin- 
cere." 

In his last letter Lord Fingall expresses his sorrow 
'' at not having been fortunate enough to satisfy his 
lordship*s mind,/ as to the objections lie made to the 
Catholic religion ;'*— and expressly states that the reli- 
gious doctrine of him and his brethren, " preaches 
charity and brotherly love to all mankind, without 
distinction of religion ; true and sincere allegiance to 
our good king ; inviolable attachment to the constitu- 
tion and our country ; from an honest and conscien- 
tious conviction that such is the duty of a good sub- 
ject and a Catholic, be the religion of the monarch what 
it fnai/,*' 

What possible end Lord Redesdale could propose to 
serve by starting this discussion it is ditiicult to con- 
ceive. Had the Catholics been requiring an extension 
of privileges, and had the goveniment been refusing 
them, it might have been proper to urge any circum- 
stances, either in their principles or practice, which 
seemed to render them unworthy of such favours. 
But no such thing was proposed. Lord Fmgall had 
been appointed to a very inferior and troublesome 
office, which it was understood he would discharge 
with great advantage to the state ; and this moment is 
chosen to tell him that his religion is a very bad one, 
and exposes every man who professes it, to the well- 
founded suspicion of being a bad subject, and utterly 
incapable of becoming a good one. 

With regard to the allegation, we are of opinion 
that Lord Fingall is in the right ; and Lord Redesdale 
absolutely and entirely wrong. We believe that tlie 
Roman Catholic religion, as it is at present under- 
stood and professed, in every part of Europe, with 
the exception perhaps of Spain alone, (and if it is not 
yet brought to such a pitch of improvement in that 
country, there is every reason to think it will soon be 
so,) is perfectly consistent with the most sincere alle- 
giance to a Protestanf prince. Who can be ignorant - 
enough not to know that the dissemination and ad- 
vancement of knowledge in Europe, so great and 
illustrious, has produced happy efifects on the- Roman 
Catholic religion, as it has on every thing else ? How 
often, in various parts of Europe, have the sincere 
professors, and even priests of that religion, published 
the most liberal and enlarged opinions bo^h with res- 
pect to religion and government? Is it not too well 
known to be disputed, that all the offensive «nd 
dangerous points of the Catholic creed have been 
explained away by the Romish See itself; and that 
the harmless interpretation is that which is ho- 
nestly and conscientiously acted upon by every sincere 
Catholic ? There is a multitude of other objections of 
an old stamp, which Lord Redesdale might with equal 
propriety have brought against the Catholic religion. 
How often have the Catholics been reproached with 
the tenet that no faith is to be kept with heretics ? or 
that heretics ought to be extirpated, even by murder 
and assassination ? Why \^^\z^S\)y^^^ Redesdale 
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produce these importaat accusattons ? They are just 
asniacb a part of the Roman Catholic religion, as the 
tenet that allegiance is not due to any sovereign who 
jfields not sabniission to the Romish See ; and ii pos- 
sible they are still more inconsistent with the duties of 
a member of society. In the days of ignorance and 
bigotry, when religious passions were a species of mad- 
ness $ when the passions of other sects were hardly 
less violent and intolerant^ than those of the Catholics, 
when John Calvin roasted Servitus, and his succes- 
sors burnt a poor madman, Anthony, these doctrines 
were held and acted upon by the Roman Catholics. 
And at that time, poor old women in this country 
were seized, tortured till they confessed that they 
were witches, and then burned. We are now 
tsharaed of these transactions. So are the Catholics 
of the barbarities which have been perpetrated in the 
same of their religion. And no Protestant now is 
afraid of evil from & Catholic, because he is a heretic. 
In no country in Europe does the Catholic wish to 
injure the Protestant, or bring him by force to em- 
brace his religion. If by a species of vanitj, which 
is by no means peculiar to the Romish sect of religion, 
be thinks himself only the Christian, and all the vo- 
taries of any other creed, not christians he makes 
not this the ground of any difference with regard to 
the common transactions and duties of societjr. He 
refuses not to buy and sell with a protestant, and to 
perform his contracts. But this at one period he 
would have don^. Lord Redesdale lays infinitely too 
much stress upon the exclusive doctrine of the Catho- 
. lies. If he had been thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of religion, he would have known that 
there are not a great many denominations of rdligion- 
ists who do not claim the same distinction ; that there 
IS something not unlike it claimed even for the church 
of England. Alnaost all sects indeed now profess a 
tenderness for the oonsciences of other sects; and 
disclaim any desire to interfm with their liberty of 
conscience. But a great many of them are fully per- 
suaded that they are the only true worshippers of 
God, and that salvation is only to be expected in their 
way. / 

It will not do to take the speculative dogmas of 
the DQOst celebrated theories of Christianity, and push 
them very closely to their practical consequences. The 
established churches of England and Scotland are the 
two most respectable religious communities on the 
face of the earth, but there are some of the doctrines 
belonging to both, which will not bear a very rigid 
scrutiny, either with regard to their truth or moral 
eflbct. But this evil tendency is explained away, 
even by those who adhere to the doctrine > and by 
many the doctrine is held a blemish in a system, 
which however they approve upon the whole. From 
an imperfect form of religion all the advantage un- 
doubtedly is not derived, which might be from a per- 
fect one I but it is very seldom indeed that any theory 
of religion does positive harm. 

Old parts of a religious creed are oflen like old 
parts ol a code of laws. Many of them may be bad, 
9s our statutes about burning witches; and many 
others equally pernicious. They have never been for- 
mally repealed. But the improyed spirit of the times 
7 



has removed us far from the absurdity of acting njron 
them. They are still our laws. But they are la^s in 
desuetude. So it is with many parts of the religious 
creeds of all sects of long standing. The Roman 
Catholic sect, more attached to form than any other, 
has tenets, which the stitfness of its manners has 
not allowed it formally to recant, but these tenets 
have fallen into oblivion. And though we do not 
consider the Roman CathoUc form of Christianity as 
afibrding the same assistance to the moral culture of 
the human mind, which is a£brded by some other 
forms of Christianity, and should rejoice to hear that 
multitudes were gained over from it, we are well as- 
sured, there is nothing taught or believed at this mo« 
ment by the great body of Catholics over Europe, 
which ought to lay them under any political dl8qualifL<« 
cations whatever, in this or in any country. 

To add force to his conclusions respecting the doc* 
trines of the Catholic religion. Lord Redesdale in 
several parts of his letters alluded to the conduct of 
the Catholics in Ireland, and in his last letter started a 
charge, which has produced a great many words. 
'* I am assured,** says he, " from very high, and 
very respectable authority,, that (at least in one dis- 
trict) the priests who were instrumental in saving the 
lives of the loyalists in the fate rebellion, are univer- 
sally discountenanced by their superior ; and that a 
priest proved to have been guilty of sanctioning the 
murderers in 1798, transported to Botany Bay, and 
since pardoned by the mercy of government, has 
been brought back in triumph by the same ioperior, 
to what in defiance of the law, he calls his pariah, 
and there placed as a martyr, in a manner the most 
insulting to the feelings of the Protestants, to the 
justice of the country, and to that government, to 
whose lenity he owes his redemption from the punish* 
ment due to his erimes.'* It is singular that every 
thing alluded to in this weighty charge of Lord Re» 
desdaie appears directly contrary to what he has repre- 
sented it. That soperior whom he mentions, inetead of 
discoanCenaacing the priests who were instrumental in 
saving the lives of the loyalists in the late rebeHion, 
selected fer his vicaNgeneral, (the highest situation in 
his power to bestow) a clergyman who, in the year 
1798> had been instrumental in saving the life of a 
respectable gentleman, by giving him timely notice 
that it was threatened $ and the priest whom he is re- 
proached for having re-instated in his parish, instead 
of having been found guilty of sanctioning the mur- 
derers in 1798, was found to be perfectly innocent of 
every crime, after he had been scourged nearly to 
death without trial ; but before the order of Marquis 
Cornwallis for his release reached him, the vessel in 
which he vtras embarked for Botany Bay had sailed. 
He returned, not pardoned by the mercy of govern- 
ment, but recalled by the justice of Lord Hardwicke, 
convinced of his innocence. And he was, upon his 
earnest request, and even remonstrance, allowed by 
his superior to resume tlie charge of his parish, which 
he had never forfeited, not with any triumph, but in 
the most modest and humble manner possible, with 
no insult to the feelings of the Protestants, unless it 
insult their feelings to see injustice repaired, and inno- 
cence protected ) with no insuk to the justice ef the 
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cottntfy» nnless making amends for the errors it had 
committed be to insult its justice ; and not to the in-> 
suit but praise of that government, not to whose 
ieoity be owed bis redemption from the punishment 
dua to his crimes, but to whose justice he owed re- 
demption from a most cruel sentence, to which though 
perfectly innocent he had been condemned. 

The priest to whom allusion is here made, has 
since his return drawn up a statement of his case, 
addressed to the nobility and gentry of the county of 
Cork, which has been published since the correspon- 
dence of Lord Rcdesdale, under the title of. The 
humble remonstrance of the Rev. Peter 0*Neil» R. C. 
Parish priest of Ballymacoda. It is intended to re- 
move the prejudices which he conceived existed 
against him in the county. It states the proofs of his 
innocence, and the particulars of his suflferingrf ; and 
is expressed much in the stile of christian moderation, 
and the forgiveness of injuries. He fell, it appears, 
under suspicion of being a United Irishman> which 
at the turbulent period to which his story relates, was 
considered as equivalent to every crime. He was ar- 
rested, and brought into Yonghal, ** where," says 
he, *' without any previous trial, I was confined in a 
loathsome receptacle of the barrack, called the Black 
Hole, rendered still more offensive, by the stench of 
the common necessary adjoining it. In that dungeon 
I remained from Friday until Monday, when I was 
conducted to the Ball-alley to receive my punishment. 
No trial had yet interveived, nor eyer after. \ was 
stripped and tied up ; six soldiers stood forth for this 
operation 5 sonoe of them right-handed, some left- 
handed men, two at a time, (as I judge from tlie 
quickness of the lashes) and relieved at intervals, 
until I liad received two hnndred and seventy-five 
lashes so vigorously and so deejay inflicted, that my 
hack and the points of my shoulders wore quite bared 
of the flesh. 

" At that moment, a letter was handed to the 
officer presiding, written, I understand, in my favour, 
by the bte Hon. jCapt. aBrien, of Rpstelkin. It 
happiljr interrupted my punishment, ^t I had not 
hitherto shaken the triangle 3 a display of feeling 
which it seems was eagerly expected from me. To 
accelerate that spectacle, a wire^eat was introduced, 
armed with scraps of tin or lead. (I judge from the 
efiecc, and from the description given me.) What- 
ever were its appendages, I cannot easily forget the 
power of it. In defiance of shame, iny waistband 
was cut, for the finishing strokes of this lacerating 
instrument. The very first lash, as it renewed all 
my pangs, and shot convulsive agony through my 
tod re frame, made me shake the triangle indeed. A 
second infliction of it penetrated my loins, and tore 
them excruciatingly : the third maintained the tremu- 
lous exhibitioa long enough — the spectators were 
satisfied.'* 

*' A certain subaltern, declaring that he had power to 
act as he pleased by me, took me (naked and bleeding 
as 1 was) into a small room in a corner of the Ball- 
alley, and sternly told me, that if I would not now 
aakeao avowal of guilt, I should be brought out to 
reodve a repetition of my punishment, and after- 
wants be shot* He repeated that menace the saaoe 



evening in the jail, and still more forcibly the day 
following. I answered I would suffer any death 
rather than acknowledge a crime whereof I was not 
guilty. The same officer on another occasion drew 
his sword i threatened that I should be forthwith led 
our again, flogged as before, shot, hanged, my head 
cut off^ to be exposed upon the jail top, and my body 
thrown into the river." 

After some other violent proceedings, he was re- 
moved on board a transport ship in Cork harbour. 
By a friend in Dublin his case was laid before Marquis 
Cornwallis, who immediately conveyed his commands 
to have him removed from on board the ship, to be 
confined till further orders, but not to be treated with 
harshness or severity. Before, however, the orders 
reached Cork the vessel had sailed, carrying Mr. 
O'Neil among other prisoners to Botany Bay. On 
the passage out a mutiny arose among the convicts. 
They took advantage of the moment when the cap- 
tain was fumigating the ship, set upon him, and tied 
him. Mr. 0*Neil was chiefly instrumental in quelling 
this mutiny, and restoring the captain to bis authority. 
In the mean time, the friend who had represented 
his case to Lord Cornwallis, renewed his representa- 
tion to Lord Hardwicke, " whose firmness," says the 
exile, " tempered by that clemency which distin- 
guished his illustrious predecessor was not to be 
[warped by party opposition. An injured subject in 
the very Antipodes was alike within the range of his 
power and attention* He listened with patience ; he 
examined with impartiality ; he decided with justice* 
An order from him hath set me free." 
> How rash in a man whose opinion must carry 
with it such weight, as that of the Lord Chancellor, 
to allude to a person whose story is such as has been 
here told, and to represent him as guiky of sanction- 
ing murderers and rebels (we do not very well under* 
standthephrase), transported as an undoubted criminal* 
to Botany-bay, pardoned by the mercy of government, 
and redeemed from the punishment due to his crimes! 
How hard that 'the restoration of this man to his 
parish, should be brought as a charge against the 
whole Catholic body > or against the individual who 
had the power to restore him, an individual distin- 
guished for the exertions he has made to serve go* 
verament and to encourage loyalty among the people 
under his care ? 'Mr. CNeil's narrative of the man- 
ner in which he obtained his restoration, is the best 
commentary on the conduct of Lord Redesdale. 

*' At my return to Ireland 1 waited upon my Ordi- 
nary, Dr. Coppioger ; I represented to him the many 
hardships I had undergone 1 I referred him to the 
several proofs of my innocence, which had passed 
through his own hands, and which were now official!/ 
authenticated, by my warranted return to my native 
conntry. I reminded him, that, as I bad a regular 
collation of my parish, and could not forfeit it by the 
unfounded charges alleged against me, nor by my 
subsequent misfortunes, I could not in justice be de- 
prived of it, nor opposed by him In resuming my 
functions in that parish. He suggested, in answer, 
that the strong prejudices, which still seemed to pre* 
vail against m6, rendered it in his mind imprudent, 
not to say unsafe^ for me to retorn thither. Yet^ 
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when I remarked to hira that the sending tne to anjr 
other quarter, beside the injustice of such a step, 
would in a great degree reflect a censure upon me ; 
that it would be an extreme of severity, while I was 
acquitted in the eyes of the government, and by the 
act of Lord Hardwicke, that he, my Ordinary, and 
as I hoped my friend, should seem, in this way, to 
asperse mc j he yielded to my remonstrance : I again 
took charge of my parish, where, witli the assistance 
of God, I shall persevere in the most strenuous en- 
deavours to maintain peace, industry, loyalty and 
good order, among my parishioners. A circumstance 
occurred upon the present occasion, very trivial in 
itself, but which, as it gave rise to a most injurious 
misrepresentation, 1 feel myself bound to notice. 
Six or beveu of Dr. Coppingefs Clergy had been en- 
gaged to dine with him on the following day : be was 
pU*ased to ask me to join them ; which, having done, 
1 was since, in addition to my other crosses, extremely 
moriiiied to learn, that this plain private repast was 
magnified into a most suwptuoua banquet, given in 
honour of Mr. O Neil's return. This glaring mis- 
statement, which of itself would not have affected 
my Ordinary, has been the cause of much uneasiness 
since.: as seemingly connected with an intimation 
from a respectable character in DubHn, informing 
him that a personage in that metropolis, of high rank, 
and great power, misled by this false intelligence, had 
complained that Dr. Coppinger restored me to my 
parish, as a Martyr, In triumph ; uHh insult to the 
uff'aided justice of the iaw^, ^c. A"*-'." 

Political History, Foreign and Domestic, 
Ft am March }, to l6. 
Hie Aisual accounts from France of formidable mi- 
litary and naval preparations for the invasion and de- 
ttruction of England, have been changed for others 
of a different description. A conspiracy has been 
discovered for destroying the life, or at least the 
power of the First Consul, for overturning the present 
government, and for erecting another in its stead. 
On the 17 th of February a report was made by the 
Grand Judge to the government The plot, be said, 
bad been hatched by England; and the chief agents 
were Moreau, Pichegru, and Greorges. It had been 
discovered that a reconciliation had been effected be- 
tween Moreau and Pichegru, in the year 1802, by the 
documents found in the possession of an agent then 
arrested at Calais, at the moment he was returning a 
second time from England. The matter was passed 
over in silence ; and government, says the reporter, 
was disposed to consider the retirement of Moreau 
from public affairs, his suspicious connections, and 
imprudent language, as the effect of peevishness and 
di!>content. K\ents however rapidly succeeded each 
other. Lajollais, the friend and confidant of Pichegru 
went privately from Paris to London, returned to 
Paris, carried to Pichegru the ideas of Moreau, car- 
ried back to Moreau the ideas and designs of Pichegru. 
In tlie mean time the instruments of Georges were 
preparing, even in Paris, everything necessary for the 
execution of their common designs. At a place be- 
tween Dieppe and Treport, remote from inspection, 
persons were secretly landed from English sbip^^ 
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where men were provided to receive them, and con« 
duct them during die night from one station to ano- 
ther, till they reached Paris; and at Paris lurking 
places were procured for them in houses hired before 
hand, where they had confidants to protect them. A 
first, a second, and a third landing were effected. A 
fourth was expected, but disappointed by contrary 
winds. Georges and Pichegru arrived in Paris, where 
they lodged in the same house. An interview took 
place between tliem and Moreau : a second and third, 
followed, and were held even in the house of Moreau. 
The presence of Georges and Pichegru in Paris, and 
these conferences with Moreau, the Judge said, were 
confirmed by incontestible and numerous proofs. La- 
jollais and Moreau have been thrown into the Temple. 
His brother and secretary were likewise arrested, but 
have since been released. After a vigilant search, 
Pichegru too has been apprehended. But it is not 
yet known that Georges has been found. Addresses, 
almost without number, from public bodies, and 
individuals of all descriptions, have been presented 
on this occasion to the First Consul, congratulating 
him on his escape, expressing the greatest admiration 
of his person, and hatred towards all his enemies, par- 
ticularly the English. 

Inciters from Turkey received at Vienna, state that 
the number, of rebels in Romelia b increasing efcry 
day ; they are- better armed and disciplined than was 
at first imagined. The manner in which they execute 
their enterprises raises suspicions of men acquainted 
with the military art being at their head; and they 
have beaten successively several detachments of troops 
sent against them. Their head-quarters are in the 
middle of the mountains of Romelia, where they have 
a camp, resembling a city. The revolt, which three 
months ago was said to be extinguished, was only 
it appears weakly suppressed. It is even SLffirmed that 
its iiiffuence is much more extensive than it was fox* 
merly. Thou^ Paswan Oglou has for acme time 
kept himself quiet, it is believed, that he is well ac- 
quainted with these insurrections, and that be has 
emissaries in difilerent places to foment disorder, and 
direct the disaffected. 

The Petersburg Court Gazette of the 15th Janiiar7 
contains a proclamation for raising eight new batta- 
lions, seven of which are to be in the service of the 
interior, and one for field service. 

The government of Sweden has permitted the 
importation into that kingdom of the wines of Hun- 
gary, which hitherto has been prohibited. The duties 
are regulated according to those on the wines of 
France and Portugal. 

On the 50th of Deo. last. Governor Claiborne, who 
had been invested by the President oi the United States 
with the powers of Governor General and Intendant 
of Louisiana, conformably to a vote of the American 
Congress, took possession of that Colony in the name 
of the United States, and issued a prodaimation to the 
inhabitants, assuring them of protection in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty, property and religion, and 
confirming all their laws and municipal regulations. 

The pubhc mind in England has been held in a 
state of considerable suspense and agitation on account 
of the indisposition of the King, which however has 
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not proved so lerioat as was at first apprehended; and 
he is now happily near a state of complete recovery. 
A considerable part oi the business in parliament has 
related to the illness oi the Kjrig, and the measures 
which would be necessary to be adopted, should that 
iJloess prove lasting. The ministers were repeatedly 
urged for very explicit Information respecting the 
state of his Majesty's healthy and gave such answers 
as intimated that he would soon be in a condition to 
fesome the exercise of his royal functions. A great 
deal of conversation 5 rather than discussion, has taken 
place on the Volunteer bill; and at the difterent read- 
ings various clauses, regulating a number of in- 
ferior points have been added. Some very interesting 
discussion has taken place in both houses on the Irish 
Bank Restriction bill ; and a committee of the house 
of commons has been formed to inquire into the state 
of the circulation in Ireland, both in specie and in 
paper, and into the cause of the present high rate of 
exchange against that country. 

Accounts from India represent the war which we are 
carrying on with the Mabrattas to be successful; but 
the state of Ceylon to be very disastrous. Our forces 
in the island are reduced to a mere handful, and 
c?ery where surrounded by their enemies who are in 
great force. 

Some time ago Mr. Falcon, the English Consul at 
Algiers, was dismissed by the Dey ; the reasons of 
which are not publicly known. Lord Nelson has ill 
consequence proceeded to Algiers, and insisted on 
his re-instatement ; and at the same time required 
that all the Maltese who had lately been taken by 
the Dey*s' cruisers should be given up as British 
fobjects* Captain Keats, by ordber of Lord Nelson, 
waited upon the Dey, who after a long interview, in 
which he behaved with great violence, positively re- 
fused to grant either of Ix)rd Nelson's requests. Cap- 
tain Keats was again sent on shore to wait on the 
l)ey, while Lord Nelson witli the fleet was in sight of 
the town ; but the Dqj refused to see him, and Lord 
Nelson returned to the blockade of Toulon, having 
published a notice in the Gibraltar Chronicle, caution- 
ing all ships to beware how they approach the coast 
of Algiers, or allow themselves to be boarded by the 
Algerine cruisers. 

NOTICES . 

LITERARY. 

The Rev. Josiah Pratt has circulated proposals for pub- 
lishing, in ten volumes 8vo. the fVhole frorks. Expository, 
Devotional, Practical, Polemical and Miscellaneous, now 
first collected, of Bishop Hall, with an elegant portrait. 
A new Life of the Bishop will be given, and a complete 
Index to the whole. One volume will be published quar- 
terly, price 78. 6d. in boards, to be paid tor on delivery, 
which price will be raised to Qs, when the work is com- 
pleted. The 6rst volume will be put to the press as soon 
as a competent number of names is obtained. 

Mr. Robert Bisset is engaged on a novel, whbse title 
promises much-^Modern Literature^ in three volumes. 

Mr. Gell is employed on a topographical description of 
the Plain and Site of Troy, together with such parts of 
the Coast of Phrygia Minor, as have been objects of cri- 
ticism. 

Mr. Beatson at length has added three additional volumes 
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to his excellent Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Bri- 
tain, which will now come down to the conclusion of the 
American war in 178t). 

Mr. Walter Scott, editor of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, is about to publish a poetical romance, called, 
TTie Lay of the Minstrel. 

We are informed that Mr. Person has prepared for tlie 
press, two others of the Plays of Euripides, theHippolytus 
Coronatus and Alcestes. He is also superintendmg an 
edition of Herodotus, in seven volumes, 12mo. now print- 
ing in Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Mr. Elmsley has the care of a new edition of 
Thucydides, which is also printing at Edinburgh. 

It is reported from Stockholm, that the first part of the 
Works of Gustavus III. is printed. It is not nowevcr to 
be published, it is said, till tne second part, which is now 
i^ the press, be ready. 

The French, at present, talk a peat deal about public 
instruction. A minister of state — I'ourcroy the chemist, is 
appointed to superintend it. He has lately procured a collec- 
tion to be made under his inspection of the laws and edicts 
bv which it is regulated ; also, a list containing the names 
o? all the establishments, and individuals who belong to 
this department of the public administration ; ond this is 
published under the title of Annuaire de Vinstructioh 
puhlique, 

A new seminary was lately projected in Russia, for the 
education of the teachers of schools, and was opened on 
the 15th of January with great solemnity. 

Fulgoniy has published in Rome — *« Belazione di un 
yiaggio ad Ostiu, 5lc. (Account of a Journey to Ostia, 
and Pliny's villa, named Laurentinumt^made by Counsel lor 
Charles Fea, President of the Antiauities at Rome, and of 
the Museum in the Capitol.) Tnis learned antiquarian* 
who has been very deservedly raised to the station, once so 
respectably filled by fVinketmann and Visconti, gives in the 
volume now before us an interesting account of the exer- 
tions which are making in the vicinity of Ostia, by com- 
mand of Pius VII. to recover some valuable antiques iu 
the room of those, of which Rome has been robbed by the 
PLUNDERER IN CHiEp of EuTopc, and of the success 
which has hitherto attended those exertions. Mr. Fea 
found on his way from Rome to Ostia, several ruins of the 
ancient Via Ostiensis, which he enumerates, and various la- 
pidary' inscriptions, one of which in verses he discovered on 
the tomb ol a rich debauchee of Tralles, in Asia Minor, 
who was buried there, after having spent a large fortune at 
Rome, and in the baths of Bajse. 'Fhe walls and ruins of 
ancient Ostia are far more considerable than we imagined, 
and seem to indicate, that the \>Uce was laid waste m the 
sixth century, during the invasion of the Goths, and not 
by the Saracens. Our author also notices several paintings 
al fresco, fine columns of Marmo CipoUino, &c. which 
were dug out of the eround in 1788. One hundred ^Uey- 
slaves are employed for that purpose, who, in addition to 
their usual wages, receive rewards in proportion to the value 
of what they discover. 

Fieweg, in Brunswick, has published a very interesting 
account — *' Of the present State of Midwifery in Paris, 
&c. ly C. R. W. Wiedemann, M, D. In addition to a 
correct statement of the actual state of the obstetric art in 
Paris, the author has given a succinct, yet impartial narra- 
tive of the professional merits and writings of the living 
professors ot that important art, among whom he de- 
ser\'edly assigns the first rank to Dulois, and the last to 
Sacomoe, whose extravagant opinions, and ridiculous 
quackeries, he depicts in strong yet true colours. 

Suard, one of the few surviving members of the late 
Academic Franfoise, translator of Robertson*s history of 
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Charles V. eflitor of the first year's number of the Journal 
(Stranger and Gazette litt^raire, and at present member and 
perpetual secretary of the class of the French language and 
literature of the National Institate of France, has edited 
«* Melanges de Litt&aiure,"* 8 vols. 8vo. A considerable 
part of the interesting compositions, contained in this in- 
structive miscellany, are written by the editor, but the rest 
no less valuable than the former, are the productions of the 
late Abh^ Arnaud, of the late counsellor of state Devaines, 
of M. Malouct and others. Malouefs labours deserve the 
utmost attention. On the honourable line of conduct, 
which Malouet pursued in the Constituent Assembly, the 
editor passes a high, yet just encomium, when he says, that 
Malouet there preserved ** une raison si forte et si eclairie, 
itne ante si sage et si courageuse, au milieu des tempites 
duner/volution out a ^gari tant d^esprits naturellement honi, 
et souille tant ae nomsjusqu' alors sans tache,^ 

Mr. Benjamin Bergman, who has spent three years 
among the Kalmucs, in order to acnuire a thorough know- 
ledge of the country they inhabit, tneir manners, custonris, 
productions, &c. has lately returned to Riga from his in- 
teresting travels, and is now engaged in arranging and pre- 
paring tor the jiress the materials which he has collected on 
nis journey. His work will be published in 5 vols. 8vo, 
Under the title — *' Mongolian papers collected in the coun- 
try of the Kalmucs:* 

Citizen Careffe of Paris, a celebrated engraver, known 
for his beautiful views of Egypt and Syria, and for his large 
collection of fine engravings, explanatory of the manners 
and customs of those countries, is arrived at Petersbursh 
in company with two young Frenchmen, with whom he 
intends to travd in Russia, with a view of collecting mate- 
rials for his proposed •* Voyage pittoresque,^ 

A French citixen of the name of Pi card, lately arrived 
at Petcrsburgh, has published proposals for delivering lec- 
tures on tlie art of composing atialytical critiques of literary 
compositions with elegance and taste, 

M. Von Kotzebue, the celebrated German dramatist, ex- 
perienced during his late residence in Paris, the most dis- 
tinguished reception. '* M. de Kotzebue:' said the •* Jour- 
nal des dames et des modes:* est en ce moment le litterateur 
le plus fUi, et dans un dejeuner, un diner, une soiree ii la 
mode, it est indispensable davoir M, de Kotzebue:* The 
•* Sociiti des observateurs de Vhomme:* whose president is 
the celebrated Fourcroy, admitted him as a member, on 
account of his being, as the diploma says, ** Une des pre- 
miers observateurs de Vhomme, and when he was presented 
to Madame Bonaparte, she declared, that she was at a loss 
for words to express the exquisite satisfaction she felt on 
seeing the man, to whom she was indebted for the sweetest 
tears she e\^r wept ! 

Citizen Palisot Beauoois, a celebrated French naturalist, 
who in the year 1786, accompanied Captain Landolphe on 
a voyage to the kingdom of Benin in Africa, has prepared 
for tne press an account of this voyage, and a descnption of 
Benin, in a geographical, statistical, political, and moral 
point of view, whicn is to be pabhshed without delay. 

SCIENTIPIC. 

It is known to the students of Natural History that bones 
of a particular species of animal are ofitn found in the 
quarries of Gypsum, in tht neighbourhood of Paris. A 
SKcleton was lately discovered in a block of this substance, 
and submitted by the directors of the museum of natural 
history to the examination of M. Cuvier, who had taken 
great pains in joining the separate bones which had been 

fickea up before, with a view to form an entire skeleton, 
t contained a part of the lower jaw-bone, one of the upper 
and one of the under grinders, the vertebrae of the neck. 



of the back, and of the loins, the ribs, fte scapula, thelith 
merus, the two bones of the fore-arm, a part of the thigh 
bone, and a part of the kg, but the head, and the feet 
were wanting. However, as the head and the feet hod been 
found in other blocks before, the parts found in this hm 
been sufficient to complete the knowledp? of the species, 
and are the more valuable as it is diihcult to find then 
united in an order so near the life. 

It b one of the eleven species already asceruined by M, 
Cuvier from the bones discovered in the Gypsum quarries, 
of which no individual has been found alive on the actual 
surface of the globe, either by naturalists or travellers. lu 
size is above that of a fox, and nnder that of the sheep. 
It appears from the block lately found, that it had at leMt 
sixteen ribs. All the species of the genus to which it be- 
longs, and which M. Cuvier has named Palaeotherium, 
(a particular account of them is to be found in the annals 
of the museum of natural history,) had, as this species 
likewise has, grinders resembling considerably those of the 
rhinoceros, witn canine and incisory teeth more resembling 
those of other animals. 

With a view to obtain a complete collection of the bones 
of this animal, formingso curious a document for the his* 
tory of this globe, the Directors of the museum of nattml 
history have mvited all proprietors of gypsum quarries, aol 
all persons who reside in the neighbourhood, to preseive 
and send to them all stones which contain any bones in at 
entire state. 

M. Lebrun haa invented a new mediod of preparing 
hemp and flax, by which he gives these raw materaris an 
■spearance perfectly new, and highly advantageous, and 
OTitains from them a kind of cotton and silk thread. He 
begins with the tow the moment it leaves the hands of the 
cultivator and communicates to it either the soft and adhe* 
sive nature of cotton or a brilliancy resembling that of silk. 
This preparation for every purpose' of utility ai*d taste is su- 
perior to imported cotton, as it easily assumes and retaim 
any colour of which it may be dyed, and by the labour of 
a ttvf individuals, a thousand pounds of tow may be con- 
verted into cotton in 24 hours. A second preparation giv« 
the tow all ^e fineness and brilliancy of texture, that has 
hitherto been peculiar to silk. This silky appearance can- 
not be destroyed by the action of leys. In order to expose 
it to the severest test, several samples were boiled inpotash, 
but the brilliancy remained perfectly unchanged. Tnis dis- 
covery may be productive ot advantages and consequences, 
the extent of which cannot easily be calculated. 

A premature death having deprived the Fine Arts of one 
of their most zealous votaries, Jean Baptiste Piraneai, his 
sons Francis and Pierre Firanesi, are preparing for the press 
the rich materials which he collected for a work to be en- 
titled. The Antiquities of Magna Grotcia (now the kinjr- 
dom of Naples.) The whole of this interesting work will 
form six volumes complete, of which the first will compre- 
hend the description and antiquities of the city of Pompeia, 
A passion for new discoveries, and an indefatigable ardour 
in their pursuit, induced J. B. Piranesi often to visit those 
celebrated places which contained any remains of anUqoity. 
Accompanied by his eldest son in these excursions, be coo» 
veyed to him the most excellent and correct sketches, toge- 
ther with observations dictated by a knowledge of uic 
arts, by taste and sound criticism. The different fabric* 
found m the ruins of Pompeia, have been described and 
represented with the ptmost exactness, such as the temples, 
theatres, amphitheatres, baths, houses, shops, &c. 8tc. 
As to the engraving of the designs, this will be executed 
by Francis Rranesi, with an attention worthy of their ob- 
ject, and the whole will form one of the most ▼doable 
works that have yet appeared upon the same tul^ect. 
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REVI EW OF B OOKS. 

Bistory of the Progress and present State of Animal 
Chemistry. Bjf. W. B. JohusoD, Jf . B» 3 voU, Sm, 
Johnson, 

OF all departments of phjrsical science^ Chemistry 
has of late years been the most industriously culti- 
vated. The labours and discoveries of Priestley, Lavoi- 
fier^ and Black, presented to the chemist a new field of 
iovestigatton, and created and diffused a spirit of inquiry 
that still continues to exert its energies. But all de- 
partments of chemical science have not been cultivated 
with equal success. In some« difficulties have oc- 
curred and obstacles presented themselves to repress 
the ardour of inquiry and retard the progress of know- 
ledge, which it may yet require ages of laborious in- 
vestigation to solve or surmount. The chemistry of 
animal nature is a department of this kind. It has 
received much less elucidation from the labours of the 
chemist than the vegetable and mineral kingdoqas. 
Perhaps it is not in the chemist*s power ever to explain 
it in the same degree. Much, however, has been done. 
In France Fourcroy, Parmentier, Degeux, and in this 
country Hewson, Hunter, Hatchett, and a number of 
other experimentalists have explored and extended the 
boundaries of animal chemistry. The parts and sub- 
stances of which animal bodies are composed, have 
been subjected to the most risorous analysis and traced 
to their constituent princi^es. The functions of 
the various organs by which the difierent secretions 
are formed^ the waste of the body repaired, or the ne- 
cessary evacuations effected, have also been made the 
subject of chemical investigation. The processes of 
respiration, digestion, animal ization, and perspiration, 
as well as many of the properties of animal substances 
are now in a great measure understood, and the utility 
of the science is proved by its successful application 
to medicine and the arts. But as its limits are to be 
extended only by a knowledge of what has been al- 
ready done, there seemed to be wanting a compilation 
of facts and observations exhibiting to the chemical 
student the discoveries •f his predecessors more sys- 
tematically arranged and on a larger scale than had 
been hitherto attempted. This want Mr. Johnson 
saw, and kindly undertook the task of compilation. 
The attempt is indeed a laudable one. It is to be 
wished that the same compliment were also due to 
the order of arrangement and the materials arranged. 
The parts of animal bodies, or the substances of 
which they are composed, admit, perhaps with equal 
propriety, of several different modes of classification, 
lliey do not, however, like a collection of proverbs, 
admit of any mode of classification whatever. The 
arrangement and distribution of parts should be clear 
and distinctj and should seem to ariie naturally out of 
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the subject. *' The parts and matters** of animal bo- 
dies are arranged by Mr. Johnson under eleven gene- 
ral heads or divisions ; fluids, solids, hard parts, ex* 
ternal parts, oils, acids, poisons, aromatics, colouring 
matter, concretions, excrements. If Mr. J. had been 
a judge of scientific arrangement, he would not have 
have fieincied that this classification surpasses in syste- 
matic accuracy any thing of the kind that haa been 
hitherto attempted. The arrangements of Fourcroy 
and Dr. Thomson are certainly mudi more systematic 
than this. Upon what principles of systematic accu- 
racy are substances which constitute the parts of ant- . 
mal bodies, as the blood, the muscles, the bones, and 
substances which may be obtained from these parts 
by chemical decomposition, as chIs, acids, &c. con- 
founded and jumbled together in one general arrange- 
ment ? As these substances are distinct in their nature 
so ought they to have been distinguished in their 
classification. But if it were even proper to connect 
them, the arrangement is objectionable on ano- 
ther account. The nine last divisions are included in 
the two first. The hard parts, the external parU, the 
oils, the acids, kc. must be allowed to be either so- 
lids or fluids. They form, therefore, with no pro- 
priety separate classes in this arrangement. But the 
roost palpable absurdity of all is the division of hard 
parts immediately following that of solids, as if 
the hard parts were pot themselves solids. What 
would Mr. J. think of a geographer who should di- 
vide the island of Great Britain into Britain and North 
Britain? Yet this division is as truly philosophical 
and as accurately systematic as a classification of 
animal substances arranging in separate divisions the 
solids and the hard parts. If the general division 
had been into fluids and solids, the solids might 
have been afterwards sub-divided into soft parts and 
hard paru, but as it is, the distinction is obviously 
absurd. 

The work consists of three volumes oetavo, the 
first, comprising the fluids, solids, hard parts, and 
external parts. 

The second — Oils, acids, poisons, aromatics, co- 
louring matter, concretions, excrements, and a chap- 
ter on component parts of animal sub8tances> with an 
appendix on oviparous quadrupeds, serpents, insects, 
worms. 

The third — Life and death; or what other writer^ 
have with more propriety called, animal functions 
and putrefaction. 

Even in this arrangement there is something to 
blame. The chanter on component parts ought to 
have preceded rather than followed the analysis of the 
parts of animals. I1)e component parts are said to 
be albumen, gelatine, fibrine, and osseous matter. 
But the greater part of these terms have been intro-* 
duced in the former part of the work without expla- 
nation. The chapter then is certainlv in the wrung 
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place, unless it be meanir that the reader is to begin at || the order of time in which they were discoTertd. 



the end of the book, and read backwards as witches 
say their prayers. 

To these objections Mr. J's. general division c^ the 
awbject seems liable. The sub-divisions are in several 
instances liable to similar objections. Under thedivision 
of fluids the egg is placed first in order — because as it 
would appear, *' it is in the egg that we must look for 
the commencement of vital organization.** This can be 
true only with regard to such animals as are produced 
from eggs, and even in them how is the egg itself 
formed? From the blood no doubt. Perhaps it would 
have been better therefore to consider the blood as the 
aource of vital organization, and to liave given to 
St the first place in the arrangement, which from its 
superior importance in the animal economy it seems 
to demand. The other substances comprehended in 
this division are blood, milk, gastric juice, and the 
process of digestion, bile, saliva, tears, nasal nducus, 
pua, synovia, sperma virile, humor k vesicdtorio, 
buraor hydropis, lijquor aronii. But the propriety of 
introducing the process of digestion into this part 
of the work, admits of some doubt. Would it not 
have been more properly arranged along with the other 
animal functions of respiration, animal ization, &c. 
which Mr. J. includes under the division. Life. As it 
IS arranged at present it is a digression which might 
have been avoided. The promiscuous arrangement o{ 
pus, humor i vesicatorio, and humor hydropis among 
the other substances included in this section, seems also 
liable to objection. Thcrtr do not necessarily and essen- 
tially belong to animal nulds, but are the consequence 
of accident or disease. They onght then to have occu- 
pied a sub-division by themselves. 

Under the division of solids, the process of tanning 
and the art of making glue and isinglass are intro- 
duced, perhaps also improperly. Chemistry, as applied 
to the arts, is something so very different from the 
analysis of animal substances, that there seems to be 
good reason for keeping them entirely separate. 

This is the general plan of arrangement adopted by 
Mr. Johnson, which was to surpass every other at- 
tempt that hitherto has been made. There is yet room 
for a few remarks on the materials and observations 
which he has collected, and the arrangement which lie 
has given to them. It was the object of Mr. J. to 
present to the chemical student an e^ctensive mass of 
materials. A mass he has indeed presented, but un- 
fortunately it is a mass of confusion. 

In giving the chemical history of any particular 
substance it seems a good and obvious rule. First, to 
give a short account or description of tliat substance 
as it exists already formed in nature, or may be ob- 
tained by some simple process, and then to trace, in 
the order of discovery, the jgradual developement of its 
nature and properties, fiut plain and obvious as this 
rule is, Mr. J. seems not to have been aware of it, or 
if he was, be has however contrived to puzzle and 
perplex his reader by a variety of deviations from it. 
It will be sufficient to trace Mr. J's manner of treating 
bis subject in one or two instances. The remarks will 
apply with but a little variation to most of the rest 
In treating of the blood, for example, its nature and 



Then follows its history, and in the detail of exp^-* 
ments there is of neces.nity a great dea^ of idle aad 
tedious repetition. There is even too much of the 
historical part. It is not necessary to give all the ex- 
periments of all the chemists that have written on any 
particular subject, but such only as tend to demon- 
strate som? new property, or to throw some additional 
light on the subject. Nor is it necessary to detail the 
theories and speculations even of ingenious men on 
subjects that are not strictly chemicaL Such are rhe 
microscopic observations on the red particles of* tlio 
blood, by Lewenhoek, Father della Torre, Hewson^ 
Cavallo, and Dr. Wells's optical theory, concerning 
the causes of its colour. Still less is it necessary to- 
detail, at frill length, experiments conducted npon 
principles that are now exploded or abandoned, except 
in as far as thev have led to the discovery o{ some 
new chemical fact. Such are a variety of experiments 
in support of the phlogistic system, by Priestley, and 
particularly by Ker, the author of a Dictionary of 
Chemistry, and Mr J*s great oracle. ' But it seems to 
have been Mr. J*s. object to give to this public a work 
in three volumes at least ; which with the help of a 
copious index, and a great deal of extraneous matter" 
he has indeed acconaplished. On some subjects be 
affects to be very profound, and is in reality very ri- 
diculous. He tells us very gravely, " that inilk was 
undoubtedly used very early as an aliment, and that 
cream from its soon appearing on the surface, must 
hare been early obsenrcii." Certainly it did not re- 
quire mueh ingenuity to discover the utility of milk 
as an aliment, any more than it did to invent eating 
and drinking, as the example must have been given at 
a very early period by the young of all animals of the 
mammalia class. *' Butter-milk differs frora other 
milk only in being deprived of its butyraclous matter.'* 
This is certainly very true ! 

Mr. J. does not aspire to any thing beyond the cha- 
racter of a compiler, and seldom troubles the reader 
with any theoretical conjectures of his own. lie does 
so however at least in one instance. He is of opinion 
that the bile is merely an excrement, and that the 
liver in the abdomen, like the lungs in the thorax, 
performs also an excremeutitious operation^ depriving 
the blood that passes through it of some of its noxioua 
parts. This opinion though offered by Mr. J. as his 
own conjecture, is certainly an old one. It will be 
sufficient therefore to reply to it with old objections. 
If the frinction of the liver is merely excreroentitious, 
why is it situated in the upper regions of the intes- 
tines ? Why has the excreted matter to take yet a 
long and circuitous passage before it is evacuated from 
the body, where it is often the cause of the most 
dangerous diseases, by being again absorbed into the 
system ? This is not analogous to that simplicity ctf 
operation observed in other parts of the animal 
economy Btit> though Mr. J. believes the bile to be 
excremeutitious, he yetallows that it may have some 
action on the food or intestines in digestion. Thia 
concession therefore destroys his conjecture. 

The division of acids is treated with too much 
minuteness of detail, because the reader must be sup- 
properties are first described without any regard to U posed to have already some knowledge of these suL- 
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fttnces. For althoagb (he work may be elementary 
with regard to animal chemistry, it is not elementary 
with regard to chemistry in general ; and acids are 
treated of in all elementary books. The history of 
the phosphoric acid in particular, it liable to this ob- 
jection. It occupies at least J. 50 pages, and yet Mr. 
J. seems not to be decided in his own mind, whether 
it belongs to the class of animal acids or not. 

The chapter on colouring matter is perhaps the 
most confused and perplexed *in the whole work, 
owing chiefly to an unsuccessful attempt to give a 
condensed view of Delaval*s theory of light, which is 
to overturn the theory of Newton, but which Mr. 
J. from hia obscure and unintelligible account of it, 
disarms of all its force. The general want of me- 
thod in the execution of this work is the more to be 
regretted, as now and then there is something like 
method to be met with. The section on Tyrian 
purple, in this very chapter, exhibits a specimen of 
methodical arrangement which had it been found in 
the other departn^ents of the work, would have given 
the book a value that must have ensured its reputation. 

The chapter on component parts is closed with a 
comparison between animal and vegetable substances. 
But vegetable substances are not at all treated of in 
the work. Where then is the propriety of the com* 
parison ? 

In the division entitled Li/r, there is a section on 
the vital principle. But this is not necessarily included, 
and is therefore improperly introduced in a history of 
animal chemistry. There is no proof that the vital 
principle is influenced by chemical laws or aflinities. 

Mr. Johnson's style is as faulty as his arrangement. 
This will be sufficiently evident from the following 
examples ; The absurd— *' exposed to humid air the 
bufl^ of blood is converted into a kind of puriform 
matter of so disgusting an odour as to be difficult to 
support.'* The slovenly — '' ass's milk difficult^ coagu^ 
iates spontaneously, " The vulgar^-'' the elabora- 
tories of chemistry, where animal substances have 
been afialyzed, often give occasion of observing the 
aroma" of ambergris. The nonsensical — <' colour de- 
pends up«n the proportion of the component parts of 
bodies, more than upon the particular form or shade 
of those ultimate parU." What is the shade bnt 
colour ? 

Mr. J. is perpetually sinning against the laws of 
nomenclature, especially in the use of the term 
phlogiston and its derivations, to which he seems to 
be somewhat partial. As the term is now exploded 
from modem nomenclature, as well as the doctrine 
from modern chemistry, it ought never to be used, 
except in relating the opinions and experiments of 
those who have been the advocates of the system. 
In the use of one term however, Mr. J. is extremely 
correct. He uses the term azot-gas instead of azotic 
gas, which must be4illowed to be strictly omtbrmable 
to the principles of chemical nomenclature, so that 
U there is oouch to blame, there is also something to 
commend. It cannot however be said, that Mr. J. 
has succeeded in his undertaking. If his book is 
meant for the instruction of the young chemist it con- 
tains too much of detail $ if for the adept, not indeed 
tQ0 OHichi b4t> pwingto the injudicious selection of 
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materials and confused dlstrlbntfen of Mrtf> the ex- 
perienced chemist will prefer the orighuus. K. 

^saesBBSBtasoBom 
Indian Recreations \ consisting chiefly qf Strictures on 
the Domestic and Rural Economy of the Hindoos 
and Mahommedans. By the Rev, William Tenqant, 
L,L.D, lately one of his Mojesty*s Chaplains in India, 
2 vols. 8ro. Longman and Rees, 
Indian Literature, from the interesting view which 
it presents of a state of society and manners so diffe- 
rent from our own, has been lately cultivated with no 
less ardour than success ; and Europe, as welT as In- 
dia itself, has experienced the benefits resulting from 
the labours of the philosopher and historian on this 
subject. But to most nations of Europe, and more 
particularly to Great Britain, an acquaintance with the 
concerns of India is of the greatest importance in a 
political point of view. Amongst the nations of the 
East, we find the mpst faithful pictures of ancient 
manners, and more especially amongst the Hindoos, 
whose attachment to their old religion and the cus* 
toms of their fathers can scarcely be overcome even 
in the most trifling instances. The author of the 
work now under consideration resided several years 
in India, and the progress of the army, to which he 
was attached at that period, presented to his examina- 
tion a vast extent of country in a line of march of 
more than three thousand miles. His professional 
character also gave him an opportunity of making ex- 
cursions in diffisrent directions, and of the informa- 
tion wfaidi these voluifies contain, the far greater part, 
we are informed, is the result of personal observation, 
or of inquiries made on the spot. The author also 
consulted many officers of the Company's troops in 
India, whose cultivated minds had enabled them to 
turn to the best account the means of information 
which had been aflbrdcd them by long experience* 
Several natives, too, distinguished by their rank and 
respectability of character, as well as by their exten- 
sive knowledge, feadily supplied our author with all 
the information in their power, and explained those 
points that appeared doubtful or obscure. With such 
opportunities of acquiring a sufficient knowledge of 
his subject, it was to bd expected that his topics 
should be various, and his observations, correct. In 
these expectations his readers, will not be disappointed. 
Many, perhaps, will be of opinion that the work 
would be more valuable had the author thought pro- 
per to arrange his materials more methodically, and 
exhaust his information on one subject, before he 
entered upon another. But by throwing his strictures 
together in a loose manner, it was his intention to 
add to the attractions of curious fact and interesting 
observation the charms of variety, rightly judging that 
instruction is seldom more intensely pursued than 
when she is found in company with amusement. 
The book, however, is formed into two grand divi* 
sions, the first volume containing the domestic eco- 
nomy of the Hindoos, and Mussulmans in India; and 
the second, the rural economy of the former people. 
The subject is opened by many pertinent observations 
on the progress of the Hindoos in civilization, and 
the singular stability of their manners. The inhabi- 
x2 
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tants of this part of Asia appear to have very earlv 
attained that degree of perfection in the arts which is 
necessary for the purposes of life, but the nature of 
their political and religious institutions almost pre- 
cluded the possibility of further improvement by their 
own exertions. Hence the remarkable coincidence 
that is > found in the manners and customs of the 
Hindoos at this day, with those of their ancestors two 
thousand years ago, as described by Arrian, Pliny, and 
Strabo. The Indian arts, however, such as they are, 
supplied, from the remotest times, the materials of 
commerce to the different divisions of the globe. 
Often subdued by foreign arms, they were always so 
peaceable and patient under suffering, that the con- 
querors found it their interest to preserve rather than 
extirpate them. Little variation was therefore made 
in the state of Hindoo industry and learning from the 
successive invasions which the country experienced. 
These conquests, however, subjected the inoflfenstve 
people to continual massacre and oppression, to which 
the Hindoos submitted almost without a murmur 3 
for the institution of the Casts, and the doctrine of 
transmigration had taught the greater part of them to 
consider misery as their lot. But the conquests of the 
English have at last enabled this harmless people to 
enioy the fruits of their industry. They find them- 
•elves protected by the laws without any distinctien 
made between themselves and their conquerors. It is 
not therel^rj^ surprising that the Hindoos in the British 
settlements sKould begin to feel like men, and assume 
that air of equality towards the Europeans, which a 
sense of security both in person and property, and of 
the impartiality of the laws, naturally inspires. 

In treating of the domestic economy of the Hindoos, 
the authors attention is directed to the Mahommedan 
conquests in India. Amidst all the lofty boasts of 
Braminical knowledge, and £astern science, there are 
perhaps no people on the globe more ignorant of their 
own origin and history than the Hindoos and Chinese. 
Though access has been gained to the Sanscreet re- 
cords in the city of Benares, no history of the country 
has been found which is the composition of a native. 
Mahomed Ferishta, a mussulinan, in the beginning of 
the i7th century, compiled a history of Hindostan 
from Persian records, a translation of which has been 
given to the public by Colonel Dow. Very little, 
however, can be collected from the Persian Ferishta, 
except that Hindostan was at first divided into several 
amall states, which fell an easy prey to the Mahom- 
medans, and afterwards to the armies of Tamerlane. 
About the year 1000, of our sera, Mahomed penetrated 
into Hindostan, and during a period of 700 years the 
Mahomedan race exercised the most ferocious despot- 
ism, characterised by bigotry, rapine, and massacre. 
Benares, the great seat of Braminical learning, was 
plundered in 1184, and from that time the Sanscreet 
language gradually decayed till at last it ceased -to be 
spoken. Now only a few of the Bramins can read it. 
Benares, however, is still the seat of learning and is 
held in veneration all over India. The death of 
Aurung Zebe, was the signal of revolt in all the pro- 
Tioces of the Mogul empire, and the several petty 
chiefs declared themselves independent of the throne 
•f Delhi. In this situation were the affairs of India 
7 



when the Portuguese first made a settlement in that 
country. The author then proceeds to describe the 
settlement of the English in India, and the subsequent 
extension of their territories. Considering the addi- 
tions made to our empire in India in a moral point of 
view, he contends that we are blameable not so much 
for nuiking accessions, as for not making them. He 
gives, as an instance, the case of the Nabob of Oude, 
whose territories the English so long protected from 
foreign enemies, while he was exercising the roost 
wanton cruelty and rapine over his mihappy subjects. 
Our government, though sometimes abused in India, 
is so vastly superior to those of the generality of the 
native princes, that every addition to our territories is 
the greatest blessing that could be conferred on thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures. The inhabitants them- 
selves appear to be sensible of this, for they fiock 
from all quarters to the English settlements, where 
their persons and property experience a degree of se- 
curity before unknown. Without controverting the 
statement here made by our author in this particular 
instance, for to the unprejudiced it will be sufficiently 
obvious that a moderate government must be a blessing 
to these regions of tyranny and despotism, yet it is 
impossible to recognize the principle upon which his 
morality is founded, as it makes the same persons, 
both the judges and the parties. Indeed, it would 
sanction usurpation of every sort; for a line could 
never be drawn to distinguish when it would be a 
duty to conquer, and when to refrain. But the trudi 
is, that our government in India, like all other govern- 
ments, is actuated in its conquests, not by a r^;ard to 
the happiness of the natives, but br considerations of 
wealth and policy, and here, as in almost all cases, the 
weaker must yield to the stronger states, who are sel- 
dom at a loss for arguments to justify their actions. 

The Mahratta empire which consists of almost one 
half of the Peninsula of India, rose upon the downfall 
of the Mogul government. It is divided into a great 
number of independent states, which once threatened 
to drive the Mahomedan race out of India. The 
Mahrattas were, however, routed in a great batde 
which put an end to this project. Civil dissention has 
also considerably reduced their power. The govern- 
ment of the Mahrattas presents a specimen of the 
feudal system in its loosest form. It consists of a 
great many independent chiefs, united for the avowed 
purpose of plunder and desolation, exercised indVscri** 
minately over their own subjects and their miserable 
neighbours. The taxes are collected by a band of sol* 
,dier8,at whose approach the wretched Ratfuis (culti- 
vators of the ground) generally fly from their houses 
and villages, which upon their return they find re- 
duced to ashes, their property burnt or plandersd, 
and they themselves lett to perish by famine. Many 
tracts of rich country are by these means become un- 
cultivated desarts. It is obvious that some chief of 
superior talents will in the end unite the Mahrattas 
into one monarchy, which may become f<Mrmidable to 
the British interests in India. 

The Seiks are also a recent power which has gra- 
dually risen to independence. This nation consists of 
a vast number of aristocratical chiefs, equally loose 
and disorderly with the Mahrattas. The Seiks hart 
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ID a great meaaure apoatattzed from the Hindoo sys- 
tem, and approach nearly towards deism. The Bri- 
tish, the Mahrattas, and Seiks, are the only powers 
In India that are at present properly independent. 

The author applies a portion of bis work to the 
description of Calcutta, its inhabitants, government, 
and commerce. The natives have very little expe- 
rience in the art of external navigation, and every 
«hip that goes out to sea is commanded by an Euro- 
pean. They are, however, tolerably expert with re- 
gard^o the inland navigation, but still far inferior to 
the Chinese. The mercantile community of Calcutta, 
consists of individuals from almost every quarter of 
the world. Many of the natives have accumulated 
prodigious fortunes. The Armenians are, however, 
the most respectable, and perhaps the most numerous 
body of foreign merchants in this capital. When the 
convalescence of his Majesty after a severe indispo- 
sition was announced in Calcutta, a general sensa- 
tion of joy was perceptible over the whole city. But 
the most conspicuous and brilliant illuminations, ac- 
companied by an act of charity, were displayed by an 
Armenian merchant. His loyalty was remarked by 
Lord Cornwallis, who sent for, and interrogated him 
respecting the cause of the particular interest which 
he felt in the life of his Britannic Majesty. The Ar- 
menian replied, ** I have, my Lord, lived under his 
government for near thirty years; it has never injured 
ine, but on the contrary always afforded me protection, 
and this, with industry on my part, has enabled me to 
accumulate a very plentiful fortune.*' The good 
sense of these few words is superior to volumes of 
political sophistry. The Mogul merchants are very 
wealthy, as well as the native Hindoos, whose great 
characteristic is parsimony. Thty are considered as 
the Jews of Calcutta, and were the most expert of the 
Israelites to deal with them, they would be defeated 
with their own weapons. Notwithstanding this pro- 
pensity, the Hindoos are faithful and honest in all 
their transactions, except in those of bargain and sale, 
in which cases they think it a mark of superior wis- 
dom to over- reach their neighbours. 

The state of society and government in India, at a 
remote period, appears according to our author to have 
been much the same as in Europe. The independent 
chiefs fell naturally under the dominion of one sove- 
reign. The lands in Hindostan were held by military 
tenure, excepting that large portion which was at- 
tached to their temples. The Rayuts, or cultivators of 
the soil, are still nearly in the same situation here, in 
which they were amongst the ancient Romans, ad- 
icri^i glebie, a sort of appendage to the land ; and in 
England it is well known, that one of the provisions 
of the Magna Charta is, that the estates should be de- 
livered by the guardians to the ward after his minority, 
nne vasto kominum vel rerum. The ranks of the Hin- 
doos as far as they are influenced by government are 
three, the superior Rajahs, who are nominally subject 
to the Mogul En^peror; the inferior Rajahs who pay 
tribute to their respective superiors > and the Rayuts, 
or peasants. But superstition has rendered the dis- 
tinction of ranks more complex. The Hindoos, it i» 
How well known, are divided into four Casts. Besides 
these, there are a considerable number, who^ for their 
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own or their forefather*! delinquency in perhaps acci* 
dentally having wounded some cows, in whose bodie8> 
for any thing they knew, might be lodged the souls of 
their grandfathers, are excommunicato and belong to 
no class. These are completely separated from all the 
other Hindoos, as even their touch is deemed pollu* 
tion. The Brahmins alone are permitted to read and 
explain the Vedas. The other classes would incur in- 
expiable guilt by inspecting them. The Khutry, or 
military class alone is allowed even to bear them read. 
The Pourahnas less sacred than the Vedas are per- 
mitted to be read to the Byse, but all are too sacred 
to be read to the degraded race of Souders. As if 
these distinctions were insufficient, every art and pro- 
fession creates a separate rank from which those who 
exercise it can never emerge, nor change their here- 
ditary employments. There are nearly an hundred 
subordinate tribes in the society of the natives here, 
which do not intermarry nor associate except with 
their own peers. Mr. Solvins of Calcutta, a native, 
has drawn an individual of each tribe, occupied in his 
particular trade or profession.* The Bramins, it need 
scarcely be observed, constitute the class from which 
the priests ate taken, but the greater part of them, 
like the levites among the Jews, are permitted to un- 
dertake other employments, and they are therefore 
to be found in every station except that of menials. 
In the Hindoo code as in the old Gothic system of 
laws, crimes are punished, not according to the degree 
of guilt, but according to the rank of the delinquent. 
No crime however heinous,'subjects a Bramin to capi- 
tal punishment, but if a Sender give much trouble to a 
Bramin, the magistrate is directed to put him to death. 
The only advantages with which the Hindoo snp«r- 
stition is attended, are the good effects that result from 
ahstinence and frequent ablutions. But these are coun- 
terbalanced by the many and almost insurmountable 
obstacles which it presents to the progressive improve- 
ment of the people. It opposes improvement in hus- 
bandry, and increase in population, by precluding the 
use of many important articles of food. The number 
of holidays amounting to ninety-one in the year, and 
the expensive nature of their festivals, are additional 
foes to industry, and waste both the time and sub- 
stance of the Hindoo, besides encouraging and per- 
haps generating that indolent habit for which the 
natives are remarkable. In the Hindoo superstition, 
another serious obstacle to improvement is the man- 
ner in which labour is divided among the several 
classes. A man is confined to that particular sphere 
in which he was born, and no room is lef^ for turning 
himself to the profession to which his talents and in- 
clinations are bent. His birth fixes him to one art, 
and no eminence in that art can raine him to additional 
distinction. Tlie vast number of pilgrimages and 
rigid penances recommended by the Hindoo supersti- 
tion are also hostile to the comfort and progress of 
society. At certain festivals vast crowds of the natives 
resort from all parts of India to Jangernavt, and 
other Pagodas of extraordinary sanctity, and consume 
their time in idle and expensive ceremonies. " Many 
thousands of people,*' says our author, '' are found 

^ This woik has been completed, and may b« had at the shop 
of M«tsn. Nicols> PaH-MaM. 
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canyhrg^'wMer'fTom Hurdwar to Jangernaut for the] 
uses of that temple. The water at Hurdwar is reckoned 
particularly holy as it issues from what ts called the 
cow's mouth. This superstitious notion is the cause of 
as much lost labour as would long since have converted 
'the largest province of Asia into a garden. The num- 
bers thus employed are immense: they travel with 
two flasks of the water slung over the shoulder by 
means of an elastic piece of bamboo. The same 
'quantity of water, the carriage of which employs 
) perhaps 15,000 persons, might be carried down the 
Ganges in a few boats annually. Princes and families 
»of distinction have this water carried to them in all 
parts of Hindostan: it is drunk at feasts <as well as 
/upon religious occasions. The fanaticism of some, as 
'' if these joumies were not sufficiently tedious and fa- 
tiguing when performed in the usual manner, has 
•devised an extraordinary method of enhancing their 
t merit. Some hundred miles have been lately travelled 
by a zealous devotee, who prostrated himself and 
measured every inch of the ground with his body, as^ 
'he advanced. Tears must have been consumed by 
?this deluded wretch in prosecuting this devout imas^i- 
•nation (scheme) which can only tend to make his life 
useless, and his example dangerous to society/' 

The author then proceeds in the detail of various 
: penances inflicted upon themselves l^ the Hindoos, 

* which -are equally horrid and disgusting. When a 
tick person's life is despaired of, he is carried to the 
banks of the Ganges, his mouth and nose are filled 
with mud, and there he is left to drown or sufibcate. 
The vast number of human bodies in a putrid state, 

Pthat are thus carried down the river, and thrown out 
'Upon its banks^ often occasion tlie most destructive 
'diseases before they can be devoured by the numerous 
^kites and vultures that are constantly hovering around 
^thero'. But the injury produced to morals as well as 
*!ndadtry by the Hindoo superstition is still more ex- 
ftensive. Many of their festivals are impure beyond 
•description. The orgies of Bacchus, and the cere- 
' monies of the Bona Dea among the Romans were less 
gross than many of the religious ceremonies of the 
^Hindoos. The Ruth Jatra, or riding of the gods is at 
•once cruel and indecent. The images exposed in the 
vmost indecent attitudes, are drawn along in a carriage 
^by a thousand fanatics, many of whom fall under the 
wheels in a transport of devotion, and are thus as 
they imagine put in possession of a blessed immorta- 
lity. A vast number of dancing giris are dedicated to 
the gods of particular temples, whose lascivious ges- 
tures give reason to suppose that they are employed 
for the service of the priests, rather than the gods. 
The Vedas* Pourhanas, and other sacred books of 
the Hindoos, contain an unexceptionable system of 
•morality, but these are as little known to the vulgar,as 
'if they bad never existed. The ignorance of the Hindoo, 
therefore, is gross beyond description, and inspires 
Ifaim with a timidity which he cannot, and attempts 
«not to, overcome. He obeys with a promptitude 
that appears the dictate of nature rather than reflec- 
•tion. In any work- or roanufacinre carried- t>n by an 
European, he receives his instructions as if the dictates 

• of inspiration. The diffidence of the Seapoy isequally 
jremarkable. Led to battle by an European officer^ he 
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is steady and brave, but flies, at' the instant the officer 
falls, though there should be more danger in the re* 
treat than in the battle. In India there are none to 
expose the priestcraft of the Bramins, whose doc- 
trines are received with implicit credit, and there are 
therefore no sectaries. The superstition of the Hindoo 
is also unfavourable to morality, as the most aban- 
doned character may retain his rank, while an honest 
man, by touching any thing impure, may be liable to 
excommunication. In their marriages, the utmost at- 
tention is paid to rank on both aides, for a Hindoo 
who should C0ntract an alliance with one of inferior 
rank, would not only be detestable to himself, 'but , 
would debar his .posterity from all intercourse with 
society. In short,- the tendency of this superstkion is 
to encourage mutual aversion and disgust, and the 
Bramins and Princes accordingly appear to think 
themselves of a difierent race of beings from the 
lower classes, whom they therefore treat with the 
most unfeeling barbarity, and wanton cruelty. 

Having thus described the Hindoo superstition and 
its effects, our author proceeds to consider the jurii- 
prudence of this people, their antiquities and penances, 
but through these our limits do not allow us to follow 
him particularly. Several very judicious observations 
are however made relating to the effects of their pecu- 
liar laws, which are remarkable for their mtnutenesi, 
the domestic economy of the individual families of 
every rank being distinctly detailed. The observations 
upon the claims of the Hindoos to an extravagant an- 
tiquity, and upon the credulity of those who suppose 
that these claims invalidate th<; biblical chronologfi 
are both just and acute. 

The Mussulmans in India are distinguished by a 
peculiar ferocity of manners and conduct. In their 
morals too they are remarkably depraved. . But al- 
though forgetful of the moral precepts of their pro- 
phet, they are suflficiently superstitious. Their fero- 
city and enthusiasm is well characterized in the cele- 
bration of the grand festival of Mohwrvfit, in which 
the Mahommedans of India and Persia lament the 
death of Imaum Hoisein, the second son of the pra- 
phet by Fatima. The account given of this feast by 
our author is as follows : — 

" On the death of Ali who was assassinated, a difTereot 
house succeeded to the Caliphat. In the reign of Yezaed 
the seeond of his family, the inhabitants of Cufa sent ta 
embassy to Hossein at Medina, to request him to assume 
the government. Hossein, upon this mvitation, set out for 
Cufa, with his family and a considerable numbcx of troops. 
Yezzed having received intelligence of his march, dispatched 
after him an army of ten thousand men ; whilst occupying 
the ground between him and the river Euphrates, he cutoff 
his supply of water. His adherents terrified at the prospect 
of perishing with thirst, forsook him in such numljers, thitl 
he soon found himself at the head of only a small rHinoe 
of seventy-two persons chiefly his relations. After sufieriag 
various distresses, this small out determined body was sur- 
rounded on the tenth of Mohurrum by the army of Yeazed, 
and entirely cut to pieces. In this little troop, Asher, the 
infant son of Hossein was killed bv an arrow in the arms 
of his father, and Hossein himselt at last fell, exhausted 
with fatigue, and fainting under numberless wounds. All 
the?e events arc represented by the Mahommedans and'thcir 

Eriests during the Mohurrum, on the first day of which th« 
itter oiooni the pttlpils and begn the vedtal «f the life 
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aadactioiM of AH wpd his sods Hossaisand Hoaein, de- 
Mribing particularly the raelanoholy circumstances that at« 
Cfoded the death ot the Utter, .with all the pathos of which 
their eloquence is susceptihle. . The effect of these ha- 
rangues on the enihusiastic multitude is reiuarkable. . They 
strike their breasts with frantic violence, weep and exclaim 
Erifat Hossiin, alas )bri{6ssein. During each d »y of the 
soiannity, some particular act of the story is represented 
hf the people scle^^lcd^ for personating the characters con- 
ttmtd, kfhgies andtbr^ machines are cairied in proces- 
tton about the iitrects .v crowds follow, , personating the ar- 
mies of Yc^ed,. aud of Hos^ein, each under their respective 
banners and en&ignsu By these representations the zeal of 
the muUitudf* is .raised to a decree of ardor approaching to 
phrenzy^ Some voluntarily inflict wounds upon them- 
selves ; some eiigage in conflicts with daggers and swords, 
and seem to court death. Many in the course of the Mo* 
ktrmm are slain, and as often as<il hap|>eDs, it is their uni- 
form belief, chat the souls of the d^eased are instantaneously 
wafted to P^adite. The pious>Mahommedan abstains ai- 
xBOSt entirely from water duringthe ten days of this solem- 
Bfty in commemoratioa of the dreadful sufferings endured 
by this saittt from the want o^ that eletnent. On ihv. tenth 
dky, the colHns of the slaia in battle are brought forth 
stained with blood. After the corps (bodies) have been so- 
lemnly interred, the priests mount the pulpit ancf a^in 
.read the tragical siorv;. and the whole service concludes 
with oioos curses and imprecations upon the Cahph Y<:zzed 
and ^ ills adherents.*^ 

The author gives a general sketch of the Mahratta 
goferniTient, of the trades and professions of the 
Hindoos, their heU, or state of punisBment, and of 
tbe government of the East India Company in Hin-' 
dottan,. which concludes the first Volume. 

The second volume, which treats of the rural eco- 
nomy of the Hindoos, consisli chiefly of short essays 
on the rarious objects to which the author*8 attention 
was directed in that tlepartroent. into the contents 
of this volume we shall not e()ter particularly, as the 
subject, though nqt perhaps less important, would in 
general be less interesting. The objects of which the 
author treats are the population of British India, the 
imperfections of Hindoo husbandry, the method of 
cultivating the sugar cane, the Hindoo mode of tra- 
velling by land and water, their ploughs and carts, 
tbeir dratight cattle, the elephant, camel, the buffalo, 
ftc. kc. tbe various sorts of plants and grain culti- 
vated hj tbe natives, the mines and pearl fisheries, 
the salt manufactures, collection of the. revenues, 
distribution of property in land and tbe profits of hus- 
bandry in Bengal. Superstition appears to be the 
great cause of the imperfection of the Hindoo hus- 
bandry. Their ploughs are so imperfect that the author 
Renominates tlieir operation by the emphatic epithet 
of scraU/ffx rather than Jar roxvs. But such is the ve- 
neration of the Hindoo for the custom of his fathers 
that no inducement can make him adopt a nru)re ef- 
fectual and speedy method of cultivation. The work 
concludes with the author's conjectures concerning 
the future increase of tcade and commerce in British 
India. 

This book contains a great deal of curious and im- 
portant matter. We have perused it with uncommon 
satisfaction, which was enhanced by the modesty of 
the author, who did not raise our expectations to too 
high, a pilch at the commeucement. One important 
featave will be diatingaiabea by the reader througboat 



the work, which is, that the author writes wiii mode- 
ration. He neither rates too high, nor wishes to de-? - 
predate the Braminlcal learning ; neither conceal* 
the defects of the British govern.Tieut in India, tior 
under-rates the advantages with which it has certainly 
been attended .to the native inhabitants. The stile is 
iii general decent, but sometimes obscure and often i 
mcorrect. This, however, might ha^e arisen from ^ 
causes for the etiect pf which the author is not an^ 
swerable. Vpon the whole, the<te volumes contain < 
much more information both curious and important ^ 
on a variety of subjects, than the title pf the book > 
could possibly have led. us to eipect^ U. 



BistetU HUtoty oj the iiei^n of George the Thirds 
Offitmued frufn page 144. 

The first chapter 19 rather the conclnsion of tbe-* 
Introduction than the commencement of the history, 
as it begins with the< seven years war, and ends with * 
the death of George the Second. The history of the 
present reign> therefore commences with the second : 
chapter, the principal part of which is occupied by a 
detail of military occurrences, though the condosion • 
of it relates the memorable event of tlie resignation of 
Mr. Pitt and the elevation of the Harl of Bute, an * 
event which cannot be sudiciently lamented,' as- it pre* - 
vented the nation from- receiving a peace from the ' 
same hand which had carried on the war with an * 
energy commanding success unexampled in our annals, . 
and indeed almost miraculous in a goverament liko 
ours, where the vigorous operations of the wisest and • 
firmest minister are liable to so many checks fh>m * 
the nature of ourxx)nstitution, and which is well de*- 
fined by the poet : 

A cottseqaenttal ill that* freedom draws ^ 
A bad effect, but from a noble cause. 

The following observation on Mr. Pitt's resignatioii,^ 
and his character as a minister, we lay before our' 
readers in the historian's words : 

*• Mr. Pitt's resignation of an cmple}*ment in vrhlch his ' 
continuance would have promoted the cnost momentous ^ 
interesu of his country, cannot easily be jusdfied. Froco • 
his wisdom, his country mi^ht have expected that he would 
have ovt^ooked an opposition of opinion in a case which 
very fairly admitted of two constructions^ though he wa» * 
eventually proved to be right ; that his patriods m -would 
have induced him to have employed his talents, even though i 
every particular measure adopten might not he agreeable ta 
his views ; and that his magnanimity would overlook wluit • 
he might suppose personal competitions. But, whatever 
sentiments were entertained respecting Mr. Pitt*s going out > 
of office, every impartial man agreed, that a ;*reater minis- 
ter had never acted under a sovereign of En']B;land. Lofty 
in genius, profound in wisdom, and expansive in views ; 
inventive in counsel, bold in resolution, and decisive in ' 
conduct ; he long oveT-bore porty by unequalled ability. 
Sagacious in the dlsc^wery of general ^nd o^ial character, 
he discerned the fittest instnuuenta for the execution of his 
plans ; and employing none in offices ^f high- political, 
naval, or militarv imst, but those whom -he knew to be 
thoroughly qualified| for effecting the purpose, he laid a sure 
foundation for success. The enterpn§es under his admiuis- 
tration were brilliant, and the result was at once advanta- 
geous and glorious. A mind of such force of intellectual 
and moral qualities^ CQ^^Sy ^^ opeatioiii and persevcraDC* 
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of exertion, which had in its powers and endowments no 
motives for artifice or disguise, perhaps bestowed too little 
care to conceal from others that superioritj which it so 
transcendently possessed. A little more indulgence for 
common understandings, and somewhat less of austerity 
of temper and of inflexibility of disposition, might have 
preser\'cd this illustrious man to the oouncils of his 
country." 

We do not readily comprehend the assertion that 
Mr. Pitt's resignation cannot easily be justified. We 
have in a former Journal expressed our disapprobation 
of the manner of his resignation, but surely the step 
itself was inevitable, as Mr. Pitt could not in the 
zenith of his glory be expected to take a subordinate 
part under lord Bute, totally unexperienced in the 
management of public aHairs, and the Duke of New- 
castle, whose only political merit was being at the 
head of that junto which had engrossed all the power 
of the state during the two preceding reigns. 

Tho third chapter opens with the unpopularity of 
Lord Bute, the calling a new parliament and the re- 
signation erf" the Duke of Newcastle, and leads us 
through the remaining events of the war, till its con^ 
elusion by the peace of Paris 5 and the ferments occa- 
sioned by the unpopularity of that peace, and by the 
excise laid on qrder. The complaints against which 
species of taxation are fairly stated, and as we think 
successfully combated by Dr. Bisset. 

In Chap. IV. we find the beginning of George 
Grenville's administration, the madness which such a 
prodigato character as John Wilkes was capable of 
exciting in the whole nation, and especially in the 
city of London, and the first taxation of the American 
colonies, an event which was productive of the most 
serious consequences to the civilized worid, for from 
that event we have not only to trace the dismember- 
ment of the British empire, but the total overthrow 
of that monarchy which took so active a part in 
effecting that dismemberment 5 of such causes and 
effects, we may say in the words of a very intelligent 
writer — " the things themselves were not the causes, 
but they occasioned causes already provided to begin 
to operate in producing their effects, which is what 
should properly be meant when great effects are said to 
proceed from causes apparentl} small. '* 

The debates in pariiament on this tax, and the 
various modifications of it, with occasional remarks 
on the situation of the other powers in Europe^ occupy 
the next two chapters which conclude the first volume. 

The seventh chapter which opens the second volume, 
contains the return of Wilkes from exile, his election 
for Middlesex, his imprisonment in the King*s Bench 
and the consequent riots in St George's Fields, the 
disturbances at Boston in New England, Lord Chat- 
hara's resignation ot his last official sitqation, and the 
administration o( the Duke of Grafton. The eighth 
chapter i« occupied chiefly by the contests in the 
several elections for Middlesex, occasioned by the re- 
peated expulsion of Wilkes, the affairs of India; and 
concludes with the resignation of the Duke q{ Graf- 
ton. Among these interesting events we find the 
visit of the king of Denmark to England, and the 
pamphlet of Johnson, entitled The False Alarm, re- 
corded j two objects surely unworthy the notice of 
history, a« the) wefe entirely msiguificaiit in them- 
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selves and not productive of any pablic consequence 
whatever* 

The ninth chapter begins with the commentemetit 
of Lord North's administration, so replete with events 
dangerous and neariy destructive to the country ; it 
contains the renewed of riots at Boston, the intro- 
duction of Mr. Granville's bill for determining con- 
tested elections, the addresses of the city of London to 
the King, and the extraordinary measure of Mr. Beck* 
ford in replying to the king's answer to one iji them. 

The most material event in the tenth chapter (and 
that is not very materially connected with the history 
of this country) is the imprisonment of the queen of 
Denmark 1 the eleventh records little worth particular 
notice, but in the twelfth we find what may be fairly 
called the commencement of hostilities in America, 
viz. the destruction of tea at Boston, and the act 
which was passed by parliament for blocking np its 
port. The historian begins this chapter with a short 
observation on this unfortunate contest : 

** I come now to a part of the narrative more important 
than anv which has hitherto been the subject of this his« 
tory. 1 have to trace the causes and the comroenceinent 
of a war, which in iu nrogress involved maritime Europe, 
and in its operations displayed verv frequemly all the strength 
of the Bfitish character, in which, though the issue proved 
unfortunate, as the counsels were not rarely unwise, and 
the executive conduct not seldom dibtory and indecisive, 
yet the contest was on the whole not inglorious. The mass 
of British energy was unimpaired. Military ardour and 
enterprise, naval skill, courage, and ability, manifested 
themselves in all ranks. If Britain, having the whole 
force of her ancient foes and her recent friends and subjects 
to combat, did not come off victorious, yet she was not 
vanauished ; she indeed lost her colonies, but did not lose 
her nonour." 

In Chapter XTIL the historian adverts to the afilairs 
of tlie continent of Europe, the progress of the war 
between the Russians and Turks, the death of Lewis 
the Fifteenth and the accession of his grandson ; and 
then describes the preparations in America for serious 
opposition to the mother country, but accompanied 
with petitions and remonstrances both to the crown 
and to parliament. 

The next chapter takes a view of the debates and 
proceedings in parliament, relative to the impending 
contest with the colonies, and of the character of some 
of the parliamentary leaders ) among these Mr. Fox 
holds a conspicuous place : 

** A senator was now rising to the first rank in the first 
assembly of the world, who must have held a very exalted 
situation in any convention of statesmen and orators re* 
corded in histoiy, this was Charles James Fox. In the 
twentieth year of^ his a^e he had become a member of par- 
liament, and^oung as he was, distinguished himself among 
the manv eminent members of the house, and was at first 
one of the ablest supporters of administration. The 
facility with which he made himself master of a new ques« 
tion, and comprehended with such force of judgment the 
strength, weakness, and tendency, of a proposition or 
measure ; his powerful argumentaUon, his readiness of the 
most appropriate, significant, and energetic language, toon 
renderea him conspicuous ; while his daily and obvious im- 
provement shewed that his talents had not then nearly 
reached the pinnacle at which they ivere destined to arrive;. 
Since he joLived opposition, his talents and exenions appeared 
more potent and formidable than even had been expected.** 
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Tbe fifteenth diapter opens with the coinmencement 
of hostilities at J^xington, and details the military 
events to the condusion of the first campaign, which 
was in general highlj favourable to the arms of 
America. 

The sixteenth chapter is taken up with the debates 
10 parliament and the various general discussions at 
boine on the progress, as well as justice of the war, 
and the seventeenth chapter takes up again the series 
of military events from the recovery of Canada, till 
the surprize of the Hessians at Trenton, when the 
tide of fortune turned again to the Americans after 
having been adverse to tbeni during the rest of the 
campaign. 

Chap. XVIII. returns to Europe, and takes also a 
slight vi6w of the affairs of India, and describes the 
extraordinary transaction of seizing and confining 
Lord Pigot, an act that creates a much greater sensa- 
tion when we read it in the page of the historian, ilian 
it did at the time it took place, so entirely was the 
public mind absorbed by the momentous contest in 
which Great Britain was engaged with her colonies, 
lo the next chapter, which concludes the second 
volume, the military operations in America are pur- 
sued to the surrender of General Burgoyne's array at 
Saratoga, when the most sanguine advocates for the 
war began to entertain soom doubts of iu final suc- 
cess. 

The twentieth chapter, which begins tbe third vo- 
kune, details the efiects of Burgoyne*s capture on the 
pariiaroent and the nation at large, till the proposition 
of acceding to the independence of America called 
forth the last effort of the illustrious ^rl of Chatham. 
The British empire in America had owed entirely its 
extent and stability to bis energetic ministry, and 
howev6r he deprecated the imprudent and rash mea- 
sures which had shaken its existence, he was deter- 
mined vigorously to resist the total abandonment of 
it; at this moment the eye% of the whole nation were 
fixed on him, they looked up again to the hope of 
leeing him once more at the head of their councils, 
and augured from it success to themselves, and con- 
fiision and dismay to the revolted colonies. But this 
hope was of short duration. His appearance in the 
house of lords on this occasion, is tlius described by 
the historian : — 

*' His exertion, in the former part of the session, so 
much beyond ^his bodily strength, had encreased bis dis- 
temper ; but, informed of the business that was to be agi- 
tated, and aware of the doctrines which would be brouznt 
forward, he thought it incumbent on himself to render 
it manifest to the world, that though he agreed with the* 
msrqiiis of Rockin^am and his adherents in reprobating 
the system of ministry, he totally differed from them on 
the question of Aroencan independence. He accordingly 
bttook himself to the senate, of which, for near half a 
centorv, he had been the brightest luminary. Having 
arrivea in the house, he refreshed himself in the lord chan- 
odlof 8 rookn, until he learned that business was about to 
begin. The infirm statesman was led into the house of 
peers, attended by hii^ son-in-law, lord Mahon, and resting 
on the arm of his second son, Mr. William Pitt. He tdas 
neAly drestedin a superb suit of black vehet, tritk a full 
mg, and covered up to the knees in fiaonel He n-as pale 
and emaciatedt but the darting quickness, force, and ani- 
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mation of his eyes, and the expression of his whole coun- 
tenance, shewed that his mind retained its primaaval perspi- 
cacity, brilliancy, and strength." > 

It is to be regretted that this animated description 
should be weakened by the trifling notice of tlie 
patriot's dresrf, which we have marked by italics. 
His exertion on this occasion, in answer to the duke 
of Richmond who proposed an address for the ac- 
knowledging the independence of America, brought 
on a paroxysm that deprived him of his senses for the 
time, and terminated his life after a month's severe 
suffering. 

Dr. Bisset draws a lively picture of his private, as 
well as political character, which is too long to be 
quoted here, but we select as a specimen the follow- 
ing short character of his eloquence ; ** for grandeur 
of conception and comprehensiveness of views, force 
of reasoning, depth of conclusion, and sagacity of 
prediction ; strength and sublimity of imagery, ana 
appositeness of allusion j for pathetic in every kind 
and variety ; for wielding at will the judgment, fancies, 
and passions of his hearers, William Pitt stood un- 
rivalled/* We have often heard the eloquence of this 
great man compared with that of his son, and of the 
son of his great antagonist Mr. Fox, and the pre- 
ference generally given to the two latter. The writer 
of this article, who has frequently heard the three, 
must give his opinion decidedly in favour of the first 
William Pitt, (he never heard him as Lord Chatham ;) 
but in the house of commons he possessed all the 
splendid imagery and diction which adorn the orations 
of his son, and all the fervid and bold sentinoents 
which animate those of his rival, accompanied with a 
commanding dignity of language and aspect, which 
almost seemed to awe the assembly he addressed ; this 
effect of his eloquence was most probably lost to those 
who have chiefly listened to him in the house of 
lords. 

The twenty-first chapter mendons the ineflectual 
attempt of the commissioners sent to conciliate the 
Americans, and the commencement of the war with 
France ; and details the unfortunate and disgraceful 
affair off Ushant, between Admiral Keppel and the 
French fledt. In speaking of this. Dr. Bisset abstains 
from giving any opinion of bis own, though he stated 
those of the two contending parties of that time, biU 
surely the pen of an impartial historian should have 
severely censured tl^e party spirit that could induce 
the house of commons to bestow, with only one dis- 
sentient voice, their thanks, when the utmost that 
could be claimed, was to escape censure, especially 
as the naval historian of Great Britain will have to 
record this battle, (though with a long interval of 
peace between,) next to the glorious and decisive vic- 
tory of Hawke in the same seas. 

The twenty-sccond chapter details the interesting 
debates ^hat occupied the senate at home ; the follow- 
ing pursues the conduct of the war : the 2Uh again 
adverts to domestic events, and concludes with the 
dreadinl riots which took place in the metropolis in 
the year 1780. Theeflfectof the suppression of thes^ 
I riots is thus admirably expressed by the historian ; — 

" The effects produced by the rioU on the puWic miwt.^ 

Y ^ 
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«« not nfi4c»erving of historical notitt. Before thbperiod, m 
an EngKsh mob was generally consMered as a test of tlie " 
public opinion^ an effusion of popular encray $ miUtaiy 
interference was reckoned dangerous^ if not altogether un- 
constitutional. This seemed to be the opinion of the duke 
of Newcastle, when he kept a mob in pay, ready trained 
and disciplined, to support the vecent accession of the 
house of Hanover, and to sup)>ress torv tumulu ; a mode 
of conduct which had a more snccetbful, or at least a more 
popular effect, than recourse to roiiitarr force. But thb 
condtset of the mob of 1780, destroyed the credit and con- 
sequence of such a body ; and the disturbance has been, 
upon the whole, deemed fortunate for the internal peace of 
the coontry, as H has Uught government to oppose the 
smaHest b^nnings of riot 6r popular commotion.** 

So true it ia that •good often proceeds from evil, that 
in all probabiltty if the example of immediatelv and 
v^onously suppreating popular oonomotion had not 
bMO given in 1780^ ten years afterwards the horrors 
of the French revolution might have been felt in 
Britain. 

Chapter twenty-five begins with this short para- 
graph : 

" When Britain and France quarrel, the contesu of these 
two boldest, most enterprising and ablest of modem na- 
tions, aflkct the remotest regions of the earth. Disputes 
snrii^^g on the neighbouring coasu of the channel, tinge 
ttie distant Gang^ with blood ; and the pacific feebleness 
of eastern Asia moiiras the warlike energy of western 
Europe." ^ 

-which we must (Condemn, as being language totally 
improper for the sober page of history, this chapter is 
principally engaged with military proceedings, and is 
no otherwise particularly interesting, than by its first 
bringing to our notice Warten Hastings, so conspicu- 
ous aftek-wards both in the East and In Britain. 

The two next chapters proceed alternately with the 
civil and military transactions, to the close of the 
contest in America, by the surrender of the army 
commanded by Lord Co^nwallis. llie principal fea- 
ture in the twenty-eighth chapter, is the termination 
of the long administration of lord Korth. In his 
character of this administration, \ is strongly marked 
that propensity for general candour in our historian, 
whicn too much pervades the whole Work. He con- 
dudes with these words :— - 

«' Bot however enoneous and hurtful the series of mea- 
sures was during this administration, far is the blame from 
beti^ confined to nsinislers. It indeed belongs chiefly to 
parliament, which by its i^probatjon sanction^ their acts, 
and to the people themselves of whom the greater part was 
eager for commencing atid continuing the war. When the 
nation censures thSs burthensome and disastrous war, pro- 
Ifnctive of such an enormous loari of taxes, iket^ WtuU re- 
member ikai it oliieiiVATBn iv tbbmsblvbs.** 

This might do well to readers who only know the 
theory of our constitution, but to those who are at «ll 
acquainted with the actual adminlsttiaiion ef U, who 
know the reciprocal tction and reaetion of govern- 
ftnent and parliament on each other. It is encirely fal- 
iMious, and if the war did originate with the people, 
long before its fermination, it was become generally 
topopular, and there n^ver was a more weak, a lOaore || 
corrupt, or a more vinsaccessfol nmistry than that ' 
%hiGh was chieAy dswciad Inr the comicila •f lord 
North. 

9 



The twoBty-amth chapter fdatas two gbrioos ac- 
tiocn, the defeat of De Orasse by Rodney, and the 
destruction cf the floating batteries at Oibrakar, by 
Elliot, which retrieved the miUtary dMuractar and 
raised the drooping spirits of the nation ; it also detsils 
those actions of Hastings In India, which afterwards 
became so pvnminent an object of parliamentary ea« 
quiry, and oonclndes with an acoonat of the peace, 
which from a singular ooncunence of drcamstaoces, 
though it put an end to an unpopular war, was itself 
nnpc^ndar, and received the censure of the bouse of 
commons. Here Dr. Bisset takes a oomprehenstve 
view of th:s oelebrafed and momentoos oootest, and 
of the resources and energy of the country, which 
were put in aotion by it. 

The two next chapters comprise the varions pro- 
ceedings of the last two years of that pariiament which 
met in 1780 and was dissolved in 17^4. The princi- 
pal feature of this year was, that unprincipled 
coalition of parties which brought dofwn the indigna- 
tion of the people at large, who with almoat one voice 
called on the sovereign to deliver them from the au- 
thority of their own representative assembly, by ex- 
ercising his prerogative and dissolving it. The thirty- 
third chapter and the third volume, concludes with a 
summary character of that parliament, which we give 
in the historian's own words. 

" Having begun with the most obsequious assent to every 
requtsidon of ministers, it ended with questioning the most 
neoessaiy prerogadves of the crown. lu diaiacter beinj^ 
stamped by its successive leaders, for two sessions it exhi» 
bited the dextrous but temperary expedients, the iodacistve 
policy and indulgent profusion of lord North. In its third 
year, before the two parties were fully cemented and ability 
assumed its native superiority, it displayed a mixture cif 
temporising and decisive politics. In its fourth year, the 
Supremacy of Mr. Fox being now established, its measures 
bore the stamp of the energy, promptness, decimon, anj 
adventurous boldness of that eminent statesman.** 

Mr. Pox and his India Bill seem great faronrites 
with Dr. Bissett, but as he says of that tneasore, that 
in his own opinion, " Mr. Fox in framing his bill 
appears to have endeavoured to gnard against the pro- 
bability of such an evetit, (that is the King exercising 
his free choice in the nomination of his ministers) the 
permanence of Mr. Fox's connection in administration 
would evidently be a morally certain effect of his 
bill." 

He then tries to vindicate Mr. Fox frona tbe charge 
of Kotitary ambition, but contends that he only in- 
tended " by his India bill to secure the continuance of 
power to himself,, his whig confederacy and their new 
allies.*' Now what is this but saying that the design 
of Mr. Fox by his India bill, was to niiae that worst 
of all governments, and to which even despotism it^ 
self is ooospaiative freedoaa, die aligarcby of a faclieR, 
on the mins of the limHed nonarcby of Great 
Britain. 

The fourth vohinie comprising deven chapters, is 
almost entirely oocupaed by the debates in parliament, 
from the year 1/04 to 1789, which roajr be very inte- 
resting in the joomals of the dav, Iwt sf they are 
noticed at all hy.the bistoriaD, it sfaookl he nther in 
an Appnndia than the body ef t)» avork. Daaalioiy' 
matter of this kind it is impossible to ana^pae. Tbe 
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principal featnrei are, the W«s4ciMi99t»r «^tioas tk# I for thti purpose are traXj evaagdicd^ atid eouid not 
trial of Hastbgs i the oiotioi^ ibr ifae i^peal of the I fail to have all the great and blessed effects, which 
Test Act) and the King*s illacss^ The o^senrations | the Tonerable instructor ascribes to them. 
6n the impeachmeot of Hastings ave ip general fa- S Beside the incalculable effects which would flow 



▼ourable to that celebrated character, and* in our 
oploion, on that account just. The account of the 
effect of Mr, Sheridan's brilliant speech on the bouse 
of comn&ons and on the public, is greatly exaggerated ; 
iClotwithstanding theibllowing account given of it in a 
note by the historian : 

''The late Mr. Logan, well known for his literary 
dfertSy and author of a moH roastniy defence of Mr. Has- 
tings, went that dav to the house •f commoDS, prepos- 
sessed for the accusea and against his accuser. At the es- 
pimtioQ of the first hour he said to a frleod, ' All ibis is 
declamatOTv assertion without proof .* when the second was 
finished ; 'This is a most wonderful oration f at the close 
ef the third ; ' Mr. Hastings has acted very unjustifiably :* 
ihe fourth ; ' Mr. Hastings is a most atrocious qrimipal :* 
and at .last ; 'Of all monsters of miquity, the most enor- 
BKNii is Wanen Hastings !* 

Whatever the feelings of this genUeman might be ; 
the senator should consider eloquence as the inathe- 
iaad6iaai did poetTy> who being asked his opinion of 
Virgtl» said bis language to be sure was very fine, but 
he proved nothing. Whoever reflects on the events of 
this war, and compares our defeats in America with 
cor soocesaes in India, an empire lost with an empire 
eocreased and strengthened, will think if any censure 
was necessary^ it was surely misplaced, by being 
pointed against the only man who had rendered any 
•saential sennce to his country. 
- Hbe principal foreign occurrences that attract the 
btatorimn'a notice during this period are the distur- 
bancm in Holland end Austrian Flanders. £. 

[We are tinder the necessity of deferring the re- 
mainder of this analysis till our next Numl^r.] 



from the admirable behaviour of the clergy^ in dif*- 
fiising virtue and happiness through the community > 
a secondary object of no slight importance in the 
estimation of toe Plshop of London would be at- 
taioedj an increase of influence and respectability to 
the Church of Engkind. No one can doubt the 
justice of his opinion : 

<*It 18,1 believe, says he, a fact which admits of TitiJedouhl, 
that when the itinerant preacher goes fonh upon his mi^iort, 
he commonly looks out for those ptin^hes wlierc either ihe 
shepherd has entirely deserted his Bock^ i^nd is empb) ing 
or amusing himself elsewhere, or where he unfortmiaidy 
pays so litUe attention to it, is so indoleut, so lukcwami, 
so 'indifferent to 1u welf^ure, as to make h aa ^sy piey to 
every bold invader.** 

A parish placed in such a situation as is here des^ 
cribed, can hardly be said to fiiU a prey, but to be 
rescued from danger, by the zealous te«^r of aknost 
any system of cfaristianity. Since it ia hardly possible 
for any religion to i>e so bad as no religion. He truly 
states that a churchy well constituted, and supported 
by the state, wants only the weight and influence of 
a learned, exemplary^ and a diligent clergy, to com- 
mand the aflbctionate obedience pf the |;reat body of 
the people. The necessity and advanti^ of an <^ta^ 
blisbed church he maintains from the result of the 
N exp^inoents which have been made to dispense witk 
" such an institution in France imd ia America. 

Among other instructions 4p 4be clergy^ the prelate 
mentions with particular emphaaisj pcntm^l rtudtnct 
upon their cures, ** without which/' says he^ " scarcely 
one of the pastoral duties can bo efiectually performed.*' 
Sunday schools, from their aubservien<^ to the good 
education of the poor, receive the warmest eulogiums 
of the author ; and the ranaining part of the dis« 
course is dedicated to the consideration of the advati* 
tages of education to that class of the community. 
The observations are admirable, and xxmd with that 
grave and moral pathos, which must a&ct the heart 
of every good man: 

** In order to see, in the clearest lij|ht» the different 
effects of iffnorance and of right educadon on die lawet 
classes of the people, we haive only torecoUect what passed 
during the late war in the two islands which constitute this 
United Kingdom. lu one of these, it is well known that 
the ignonmce and superstition of the peasants sod the 
labourers are scarcdy to be eauaUed in any other ctviliied 
country in Europe. It is a fact asosrtained by the most 
diligent and accurate ixiqniries, kttly set on foot in that 
isUad, that even in the aiost tnlighttned part of it, not 
above ona-thifd of the people rooeive any edfucation at sdl ; 
and throui^KNit the lest of the ishmd* not a twendeih part 
have even learnt their alphabet. This is a degree of agoo* 
ranee which carries back our thoaights to the ages of Gothio 
barbarism, and was scarcely to be expected in what we call 
these enliehtened davs. It is Egyptian darkness ; darkness 
that may oe felt. And what has been the conseqoenoe of 
it? Such scenes of wanton cruelty and savage ferocity as 
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London^ in the year 1803. By the Right Reverend 

Seilbif, Lord BisJiop of that Diocese^ Svo, pp, 40. 

Xoii(fon 1804. CadeU and Dalies* 

It is aingcdarly fortunate when instmctiona of the 
iitmost importance lo the good conduct and happiness 
of mankind are given, if it ao happens that they 
receive at the same time additional authority from the 
character and station of the instructor. These ad* 
vantagea are all oombioed in an eminent degree in this 
very interesting publication. It is probably the last 
donation to the public of one long known to it as 
a character eminently adorned with the elegant ac- 
Gomplisbments of literature, who has spent a long life 
in the assiduous culture of all the amiable and enno- 
bling virtues, and who has laboured with more than 
common success to recommend these Ttrtues to others. 

He begins with adverting to the dangers to religion 
and morality in this country, from the present state 
of religion and morality. in.sonae other parts of Europe j 
and in persuasive terms- displays the obdigation under 
which this circamstance places the clergy of the 

Church of England, to the exercwe ef ^ery virtue R exceed all power of description, ai^ ought, ii^eed, rather 
and talent which can reabt this naghay tvU. The | to be buried in everlasting oblivion. I shall only, thercibre, 
ipedea of tSom and labours whkb'he recommends I say, in the words of the prophet, that the common people 
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<rf that idand wetc »* destroyed for lack of knowledge:* 
/< Theic undentandingS' were darkened, bebg alienated from 
the life of God| through the ignorance that was in them. 
" Let us now turn our eyes to our own island, and see 
what was the conduct ot the qommon people of this 
country at the same period of time, and under the same 
incitements to disaftection and infidelity. They were ' at 
first, indeed, stagp^ered, and for a while imposed upon, by, 
those bold licentious principles which the partisans of the 
French revolution propagated with so much industry 
through the kingdom, but they soon reco\'ered from this 
delirium; they saw through the wicked artifices of the 
abettors of anarchy and irreligion. They saw tlie frightful 
dangers (hat surrounded them ; orepared to meet them 
with vigour, and actually repelled them with success. And 
what was the occasion of this happy change? It was, 
because the higher orders of the community could vrite, 
and the inferior orders could read. It was, because, for 
riiore than twenty years before, upwards of 300,000 
children of the poor had been religiously educated in the 
various charity schools and Sunday schools of this king- 
dom." 

** \i has, I know, been sometimes asserted that igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion. It is no such thin^. It 
is the mother of superstition, of bigotry, of fanaticism, 
of disaffection, of cruelty, and of rebellion. These are 
its le^timate children. It has never yet produced any 
other ; and never will to the end of the worid. And we 
may lay this down as an incontestible truth, that a well- 
informed and intelligent people, more particularly a people 
well acQuainted with tne sacred writings, will always be 
more oraerly, more decent, more humane, more virtuous, 
TBOre religious, more' obedient to their superiors, than a 
people totally devoid of all instruction and all education.'* 

The concluding paragraph, which cotiveys so power- 
folly some of the tnost tender, as well as the sublimest 
emotions which the hannart mind is capable of feeling, 
is too valuable to be denied to our readers : 

"I have now stated to you what appeared to me most 
worthy of your attention, and most necessary at the present 
moment. And as at my advanced period of life, I dare 
scarcely indulge the hope of being {xzmttted to meet you 

Tin ill dii^ place, I was anxious to take this opportunity 
collecting iat» one view, and pressing upon your most 
serious consideration, every thing that presented itself to 
my mind, as most conducive to your real credit and welfare, 
to the best interests of the Church of England, and to the 
general diffusion of sound morality and genuine piety and 
idigion throughout the great mass of the people of this 
land. What I have here offered to your thoughts, I do in 
my best judgment, after the most mature consideration and 
the experience of a long life, most conscienttously believe 
to be well calcalated lor those important purposes ; and I 
entreat you to receive it as the advice of one wIk> can now 
have no other possible view in. this world but that of dis- 
charging the various duties incumbent on him (more espe- 
cially those which he owes to you) to the best of those 
abilities which God has given him. And it will be my 
last aodnost fervent prayer to heaven, that both you and i 
may be well prefMircd for that most awful account' which 
we mtist all of us give of the sacred and important trust 
leposed in us, at the tribunal of our Almighty Judge.** 

M. 

ElemenU of Religion, containing a simple Deduction of 
Christianity, from its Source to its Present Circum- 
Atantes, in a Series of Letters to a Young Lady, 
By Mrs. Marri6tt. 4 vols, 12oto. Rivingtons, 
Iliis work may be considered as a complete history 
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of religion from the earliest ages to the present time. 
The authoress justly observes, that many females 
enter the world with vague ideas of the christian faith ; 
while others regard it as something gloomy, and hos- 
tile to every enjoyment of life, which cannot be re- 
duced to practice by people who live in what is called 
the world. These notions expose those who entertain 
them to the sophisms of infidels on the one band^ 
and the delusions of the Roman Catholic on the other. 
Some therefore endeavour to fiml shelter from the ac- 
cusations of conscience in the bosom of infidel! ty^ 
and others eagerly adopt a system of faith, where ab- 
solution for their sins can be purchased as often as they 
please. Hence the emigrant clergy from France Vere 
very successfid in making proselytes^ a circumstance 
which certainly arose from the prevalence of those 
notions to which we have alluded. An initiatory work 
calculated to display, in a manner suited to the com* 
prehension of youth, the nature and history of the 
christian religion, considered as a whole, was certainly 
a great demleratwn. This our authoress has supplied, 
and has conferred a benefit of no common sort both 
on the rising generation and posterity. In the fashion- 
able system of education. Religion appears to form a 
feature of little importance, especially as far as res- 
pects female education. Boarding-school instructors 
in general do not themselves unc^rstand the subject, 
nor are capable pf appreciating its importance. How 
then can it be expected that the listless attempts which 
they make to convey religious instruction to others, 
should be attended with much good effect? The 
truth is, that the religious education received in fe- 
male boarding schools, is for the most part a mere 
form, which leaves the pupil with no aiore knowledge 
of the sul^ect than . this, that there is such a book in 
the worlcJBs the bible, and that the christian religion 
is the one Atablished in this country. We have known 
some of those learned ladies who, eager to display their 
philosophical powers by some singularity, like other 
modern philosophers, thought proper to turn sceptical 
with regard to some of the leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and to instill their own notions into these un- 
fortunate females who were under fheir care, as sound 
and geimine.goapd. But to all teachers in boarding- 
schools in general, and more particularly to those 
who are disposed to be singularly learned, we would 
most earnestly recommend the present work, as they 
may depend upon it, that in the hands of their pupils 
it will be more useful than the txiosl^ingtUafiy sublime 
notions that they can teach them. ' The plan of the 
book is as follows. The first volume contains a sketch 
of natural religion, in the course of which the insuf- 
ficiency of human reason, and the necessity of a di- 
vine revelation to enable mankind to form just notions 
of the deity, and to teach them how he ought and 
desired to be worshipped, is correctly displayed, yet 
in a manner and stile level to the comprehension of 
ordinary and tender capacities. The christian revela- 
tion is then examined in a summary manner, and the 
proofs of its authenticity stated. Hie authoress then 
opens the history of the Old Testament, commencing 
with the acoomit of the creation as given by Moses, 
the justness of which she proves fVom^veral circum- 
stances. The nature of man is inyestigated, and the 
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reason, in the course of which the arguments of the 
Deists are combated and turned against themselves. 
The history is then continued^ and the first volume 
concludes with the departure of the children of Israel 
from Egypt. The second, pursuing tlie Biblical his- 
tory, contains an account of the eventful progress of 
tlie Israelites to the land of promise. The design of 
the ceremonies of the law and of the Jewish ritual, 
are here examined with skill and method. The Is- 
raelites take, possession of the promised land, and a 
concise view is given of the events which took place in 
the history of that people till the completion of the 
canon of the Old Testament by Simon the Just, which 
concludes the second volume. The third volume 
opens with a recapitulation of the history of the Old 
Testament^ and then proceeds with the Gospel history, 
the Gonnection of which witli that of the Old Testa- 
ment is briefly pointed out. The nature and object of 
the christian dispensations are here displayed with 
great accuracy and simplicity. This volume closes 
with the resurrection and ascension of our Lord. 
The fourth and last volume gives a concise but just 
view of cburdi history. Here some judicious reflec- 
tions are introduced relative to the correspondence 
between the ordinances of the law and the particular 
events of the gospel. The authoress proceeds with 
the travels of the Apostles in propagating the christian 
faithf io the course of which the design of several 
epistles in the New Testament naturally comes under 
consideration. A correct outline then follows of the 
progress of the christian religion, the assumption of 
supremacy by the Bishop of Rome, the; injury sus- 
tained by christianitv from the irruption pf, the bar- 
barians of the nortn, the origin of the Reforn|atioD 
and iu progress in England. An account succeeds, of 
the various sects that arose after the Reformation^ from 
the puritans, levellers, millenarians^ antinomians and 
Quakers, to the modern philosophers and ilJuminati. 
The work concludes with a recapitulation of the 
whole. 

From this luminous arrangement some idea may be 
formed ot the general merits of the work. Jt gives 
a clearj concise, simple, and methodical view of the 
whole system of Christianity. The object of the aur 
thoress appears to have been to enable youthful minds 
to comprehend the christian system as a whole, by 
laying before them a work, whose simplicity would 
render it level to their comprehensions, and whose 
conciseness would preclude the danger of fatiguing 
tbeir attention. This object she has executed with 
great ability and has conterred a more important bene- 
tit on society, than many of those whose works may 
gain more attention from the world. By those how- 
ever to whom the religious education of their children 
is of impor^nce, and who feel for tbeir temporal and 
eternal welfare Mrs, Marriot's work wiU^be prized 
w its excellency deserves. D. 

A PoUlimimom Preface to the HUtorical Review of the 

State of IrelimH, 4/o. pp. 45. Carpenter, 

The author himself seems to have entertained the 

'^ of something odd in this publication, and he has 

signed a weighty con8iderauo0 to obyiate the turpi-^se 



of his reader. " The marvellous fertility," saysh^, *^ of 
the present «ra in extraordinary oocurreoces will recon- 
cile the reader to the publication pfa. postlinainious pre- 
face to a work, that has been upwards of six monthu 
before the public.'* This is the first sentence of the 
performance, and we are thence to conclude that in 
the author's opinion, the publication of his 45 pages is 
one of the '* extraordinary occurrences, in which the 
present aera is marvellously] fertile.'* We recommend 
the introductory paragraph entire, as one of the most 
complete specimens which we have ever seen, of 
commoD-place or trifling sentiments, set out in ex- 
travagant language. We tiay quote the sentence im- 
mediately following that noticed above j ** Whilst the 
Great Ruler of the universe continues to produce the 
wise ends of his* providence over human beings through 
secondary causes, the reasoping powers with which 
he has gifted .^hem, continue to be the ordinary means, 
by which he enables them to face the circumstances 
of the day, however awAil>. pregnant, or unprece- 
dented they be." If the reader would like to see 
this turned into plain Ens^lish, it is barely this, that 
our reasoning powprs are our guides in this life. We 
have mentioned this error more particularly, because 
the stile of Mr. Plowden, though defective in every 
thing which concerns etegance* nay in purity, and 
evep sometin^es in gramm^i cannot in general be 
charged with bombast. 

The publication of tbe.historical review, has been 
attended by certain circumstances, which, accord- 
it^ to the 9utbor, require to be disclosed to the pub- 
lic, *' as affecting the credit of th^t work, as tbucjiing 
most intimately, the interests of Ireland, and there- 
fore involving the firmness and prosperity of the 
British, empire." Before, however, he begins his 
narralion. of these circijim^tances, he thinks it proper 
to lake notice of a very violent attack on his history, 
published in two Numbers of the British Critic. He 
indignantly repels the charge, that he wrote the book 
to spree the interests qf' u jmrti/, or has wilfully mis- 
represented in it ekher person or thing. He exposes 
a few of the fake .charges brought against him -, and 
treats tl^e authors o( the British Critic pretty nearly in 
the sanap style in whichithey treat him. 

His transactions with ministers, which he relates 
fully in the remaining pages, are interesting in a very 
considerable degree, 1 hey afford a specimen of the 
manner in which these great men think themselves 
entitled to behave, toward those whom they consider as 
their inferiors ; scenes which are much less frequently 
disclosed tlian ihey ought to be j as the sufferers oq 
such occasions love rather to conceal the humiliations 
to which they have been subjected, than to make them 
known. ^We praise Mr. Plowden \ery highly for the 
courage, apparently very uncommon, with which he 
has broken through this restraint ; and we hope )m 
example will be imitated by others. Let the arrogance 
and absurdity of every ridiculous, and unworthy soo 
of fortune, be fairly exposed to the derision of the 
worid 5 and we shall meet with fewer of those petty 
acts of injustice, which the law cannot punish, and 
which a cowardly and ill-disposed man may therefore 
perpetrate without fear. 

As far back as the year X792^ the author had several 
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MnveraatTdds With t^. l^tt upon the mi^t<k of 
Irdand, add put into bid Kfltidft a paper, ^crbich id 
printed as a note in this publication^ and contains all 
the pressine feasoilA, drawn from the state 6f Ireland^ 
tt^hich co\M be urged for the emattclpation of the 
6ttHoiics. We cattbOt afford a sufiident sp^ee to giv« 
our readers the substance c^U. But it is well #ortby 
bf attention ; anddo^ Uo little honoilr to the author's 
judgtnent and sagacity. It is bj much the finest pro- 
duction which We have sieen from his pen. He was 
ordefred to pot a copy of it Into the hands of Mr. 
Dundas (now lord MelviDe.) He did s6 ; '* ^hd from 
that hour, though he frfequcrttly solicited an interview 
With that minister, he never could obtain one during 
the ttmaining nine years he Continued m office, though 
the objects of his solicitition %«re of the first national 
thagoitude." How <rfteii during that period, were 
persons admitted to this gtieat man fdr' ir^Yv tricing 
purposed, or purposed Which #e might perhaps de- 
notnioiitb worse than friding I T6 the alarming con- 
Victibn of ns aU it is boW proved> how much the state 
of Irdand at that titne, ifeq^ired the appiic^atibn of a 
Hvise, and generous pdllcy. We now fbel some of the 
direful e^lbcts of the ignorance and inattientton with 
wh'rcb ft ivas Tben tkvated. That part of the«ni|pire, 
which, if properly managed, would nearly ^^bUble its 
strength and riches $ ' d^s, by mismanagMmient) at 
this moment of difficulty, and alarttt, increase our 
dangers and our ^rs. And the right arm of the 
British empire, instead of defending itself, required a 
grez^t part of oar attention to secure it from being 
torn from the rest of the body. 

Jn the year 1801, the attthor, reflecting on Che dis* 
jointed afnd discordant state of Ireland, which threat- 
ened the lAoK alarming consequences ; and observing 
that the misrepresentation^ and calumnies wbivh were 
t:ircalated and believed, concerning the great body of 
the Irish^ had the stronger tendency to iofleme the 
animosity whitfh prevailed ; in particular that the arti- 
ficial and forced circulation of Sir Richard Musgrave's 
memoirs of the Irish rebeilibU, " a work «o false, 
inflammatory and malignant, that Lord Comwallis 
liad been forced publidy to disclaim the dedication of 
it," was actuaHy producing the greatest mischief,-^ 
solicited an interview. Which was readily granted, 
with Mr. Additigton, to represenrto him how much 
it bad become an object of national importance, *' that 
a fair, impartial, and adthentic history of that country 
should be Written to counteract the efl^ts of Sir R. 
Musgrave*s, and such other Ortinge publications, in 
order to reconcile the public mind in Ireland to the 
tneasiire of Union/* The miufster entered fully into 
the author's sentiments, gave him a commission to 
undertake the Work he described, and subjoined a 
gracious remark, ''that he was happy in employing 
rhie ^nathor*s talents in an undertaking of so much 
iitiKty to the public.** The author, as a test of his 
Sentiments, and of the spirit in which the work would 
be drawn up, put into the minister's hands a copy of 
the letter and'paper which be had formerly submitted 
to Mr. Pitt. As a compensation for his trouble and 
loss of time fn going over to Ireland to collet mate- 
rials, the author was to receive three hundred poumls, 
•ne* hundred to be paid down, the second hoodred at 
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Michaelmas, and ihe third wbeo be sliodd be ready 
tt> go to press. And such a recommendation was pro- 
mised him to Mr. Abbot, the Irish secretary, as should 
secure him a satisfactory reception at the cSstle. 

Upon going to Ireland he was received with the 
otmostToldness by Mr. Abbot j and refused all access 
to state papers, which he was told were the property 
of the dififerent secretaries, and carried away by them, 
upon quitting their office. The Journals and statutes^ 
however, and a file of the Freeman's /oumal, kept in 
the castle, were granted to his inspection. To obtain 
these, it was recommended to him to wait upon Mr. 
Secretary Abbot, who was visible at the castle, on 
busfness, only on Tuesdays and Fridays, from the 
hour of eleven till four. On the ensuing Tuesday he 
announced himself to Mr. Abbot at eleven, and was 
admitted at ten minutes before four o'clock. Mr. 
Secretary was on his legs, booted and spurred, on the 
point of departing. 

" With very intense application, the author had by 
the end of January 1802, sufBcient manuscript pre- 
pared to go to press, and as he had oflered to sub- 
mit it to the perusal of any person whom Mr. Ad- 
dington should appoint on his behalf, he carried 
the manuscript to Mr. Hiley Addington, who had 
hitherto been his pay-masier. to know before whom 
Ae manuscript should be laid, and to solicit the third 
and last payment of one hundred pounds. Now, for 
the first time, the author remarked an Unwillingnesi 
on the part of his employers^ that the work ahould go 
on." He was told that the money would only be paid 
when the work waft published, and that if not ap« 
proved of, it would never be published at all, nor he 
paid aiiy thing more. In consequence of this recep* 
tion he sOlicitM an interview wkh the minister, and 
after "some days had intervened procured the honour of 
an appbitttment. After he had waited with his ma- 
nuscript ^ome tkne in Downing-stveet, he was xt^ 
mitted to another day by Mr. Hiley Addington, 
Five subsequent. appointments wete ^ade and ended 
in the sanie manner > an unforeseen press of business, 
or tlie interveiftion c^ some one of more consequence 
prevented admission: A fresh ^appointment brought 
th^ author and his manuscript a seventh time to 
Downing-street, where after having waited forthree 
quarters of an hour, he was in the old stile remitted 
10 the following day. Upon retiring the author was 
accosted by Mr. Hiley Addington, and imperiously 
told that had he chosen to be punctual to his time, bis 
brother would have seen him. The author replied, 
that he had arrived in Downing-street five minutes 
before the hour of appointment. That canrrot he, said 
Mr. H. A. and instantly demanded to see the author's 
note, which he had not about him. 

Next time he was admitted. Mr. H. A. was pre- 
sent. The author justified his punctualKy the pre^ 
ceding da^, and held the letter of appointment in his 
hand, ofrering to shew it in confirmation. On this 
the minister, with a fhrnlliar nod, said, / told you so 
brother. *' Instantly the letter was snatched violently 
out of the author's hand, from behind, by Mr. Hiley 
Addington, and committed to the fiames. A dead 
silence ctwued for about a minute. The author with 
Afficnlty believed, but fortunately reflected, whem h^ 
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was.** Hd wu then ordered to be aeatsd, andohmakr 
ing a reflection on the different countenance with 
which be waa now received and fonnerly, *^ waa sternly 
assured^ that it rested with himself: for that he had 
been the only individual in the nation, who had had 
the indelicacy to break in tipoo the minbter*8 feelings, 
by pressing for an interview, when he was suffering 
under the domestic misfoitune of his daugbter*s ill- 
ness/* This indelicacy the author could not oon- 
oeive, after the minister had attended three times iu 
bis place in the House of Commons. This interview 
ended in the minister*a consenting to pay the remain- 
der of bis engagement, but declining to appoint any 
body to peruse t£e manuscript, that the whole respon- 
sibility might remain with the author. The only re- 
tnaining communications of the author with his em- 
ployers, before the publication, is a correspondence, 
requesting admission to the state papers relating to 
irejand, a thing which he was told that turn he could 
not obtain, and the letter which the author sent 
to the minister on the accomplishment of his under- 
taking. 

After the publication of the work the author re- 
peatedly and urgentlv solicited the minister for an in- 
terview, which at last was granted on the 2bth of 
September 1803. The minister expressed great of- 
, fence, and even assumed no small portion of merit to 
himself for suppressing his indiguation. He had been 
informed, he said, that the most unwarrantable free- 
dom had been taken in speaking of certain charactera, 
Co which government lookttl up for the salvation of 
Ireland. A strange declaration followed, '< That the 
errors and &ults (if any had ever existed) of his 
Majesty's aorvanu ought to have been suppressed not 
exposed. ** He referred with peculiar emphasis to the 
question called Catholic emancipation « and took par- 
ticular pains to convince the author that his opinions 
upon that subject had been made upon the purest 
niotives of conscience ; adding that he repented not 
having sooner reflected pn what must have been the 
author's sentiments upon this question, 6y the resist- 
on€€ qf wkich he stood in that house (the house of the 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer in Downing-stieet,) and 
which he should ever continue to oppose till bis latest 
breath.*' In the course of this interview, Mr. Ad- 
dington very disfinctly and very forcibly, ikricc i^ii- 
mated to the author, that by his pled^ resistance to 
the question of catholic emancipation, he had come 
into and continued in that house, llw author was 
sharply interrogated whether he couM for an instant 
presume it to nave been the minister's wish or inten- 
tion that a syllabi^ should have been dropped from his 
pen, to the disparagement of the respectable names 
of Qare, Foster, and Beresford. He asserted that 
there was no driferetice whatever in the spirit and 
principles of the two governments of Earl Canxlen 
and Marquis Cornwallig. This all the members of 
the present administration labour to maintain. 

The author next makes some aeaeral observations 
en the present resistance to catholic emancifwtioo, 
ind on the correh-pondence between Loi|d /^^^ *fV* 
and the Earl of Fxngall. 

The beba?iour of the authiH's.WokaeUer is the kst 
partionW of which we aba\liflikft tQim. BrfJMi tfie 



autkoif wftnt to Irekmd, he niade arrangenenta ipith 
Mr. Egerton, who is booksriler to the aroiF* for the 
publication. WJien he came back, and Mr. Egerton 
waa informed that government had discouraged th(» 
work, he declined the engagement, till the author 
procured an assurance from Mr. HUey Addiogtort 
against any displeasure from government. But this is 
not all. Since the publication of the hook, and sinoe 
the declared disapprobation of ministers, the book* 
seller is charged by Mr. Plowden with checking the 
sale. For the accuracy of this statement, we are not 
qualified to vouch. Tbzi a transaction of this descrip- 
tion, if ever it happened, or shall happen, merits 
the severest condemnation, there can be but one . 
opinion. M. 

An Authentic Account of the late unfortunate death of 
Lord Camelford'g with an Extract from his Lords/dp's 
Will, and sums Remarks upo^ his Character, By 
the Rev. William Cockburpe, A»M. Svo. pp. 17. 
Hatchard. 

We greatly commeqd the motive which induced 
Mr. C. to pay this tribute to the naemoxY of bu friend, 
whom he attended with anxiety to the last ; and only 
lament that an account so authentic^ and so interest- 
ing, should have been published in so much haste. 
Though personally unacquainted with his Lordship, 
the writer of this article bad the honour of bein^; 
known to his excellent mother j and could therefore 
have wished that Mr. Cockbume had dwelt longer on 
her son's character, against which, a very strong, 
though unjust prejudice, had long prevailed. In our 
opinion Mr. Cockbume is called upon by the Manes of 
his friend to enter more at large on the delicate task 
he has undertaken. He cannot be ignorant, that 
papers and letters were in the po^ession of lady 
Camelford, which her nobleness ot disposition alone 
concealed, tending to throw jight on the strange con- 
duct of Vancouver, and to justi^ her son. We tru^t 
these, and other documents, wiU ere Iong.be brougnt 
forward by Mr. C!. who has it ip bis power to ren^ove 
every aspersion, that has be^n cast pja th^ character of 
Lord Camelford. 

The following extract from his Lordship's Will, is 
alone sufficient to prove the goodness of his heart : 

** There are many matters which at another time I 
migjbt be inclined to mention, but! will say nothing more 
at present, than that in the pirsent contest 1 aaa Adly and 
courply the aggressor, as wcU.in tbe spirit, as in the letter 
of the word ; should I thoefore lose my life in a coptest6f 
my own jMxkiqg, I most sdeipuly farbid any .pf my friends 
or relations, let them be of whatsoerer description they 
may, from instituting any rexatipus proceedings against niy 
antagonist ; and shoind, notwithstanding the above decla- 
FstioB ea my part, the laws of the laira be out in force 
against him, i desire that this part of my tViH may be 
made known to ihe King, inorder that his royal heart may 
he laovcd to ^cnd his mercy lowanks bin.** 

Mr. C. thus answers what has been reported, res- 
pecting Lord Gane1ford*8 aversion from a reooncilia* 
tioQ 3—^' The hct was, his lordship had an idea that 
his antagonist was the bett shot in Soghmd, and be 
waa tberafiMre.extsenely^Mrfiil lest bis repotatioo 
^honU sniar, If he made a^y ^oncaasion, Mwtv^C 
alight, toaach^afenon.'* 
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An excellent, though concise character of Lord 
Camelford, was given some time since, by the inge- 
nious author of the suffrages of Vortigern and 
'Rowena : this character was seen, and much approved 
of by his mother. Mr. C. touches very slightly on 
his Lordship*s passion for'science ; Mr. Arrowsmith 
would have informed Mr. C. that it was his Lordship^s 
intention, had not the present War commenced, to 
have fitted out a vessel at his own expence, in order to 
make discoveries, and correct surveys in the Indian 
Ocean. His lordship's character always stood very 
high with Vancouver*s skilful master, Mr, Whid' 
ba/, now master attendant in SheernesS'yard, as also 
in the opinion of Captain Nicholas of the Royal 
Navv. The daring spirit, and affectionate heart of 
IxDr^ Camelford, particularly endeared him to one of 
the leading chiefs in tlie islands of Otaheite ; indeed 
no one could know his Lordship intimately, without 
feeling an interest in his favour. Could he but have 
followed the excellent maxim of Shakspeare, our 
country would not now have to deplore his loss, who 
too much resembled Hotspur : 

Still in thy right hand carry gende peace 
To silence envious tongues. 

Mr. Cockbume justly observes — " That warmth of 
disposition which prompted him so unhappily to great 
improprieties, prompted him also to the most lively 
efforts of active benevolence. From the many pri- 
sons in this metropolis, from the various receptacles 
' of human misery, he received unnumbered petitions j 
and no petition ever came in vain. He was often the 
dupe of the designing and crafty suppliant, but he 
was more often the reliever of real sorrow, and the 
soother of unmerited woe. Constantly would he 
make use of that influence which rank and fortune 
gave him with the government, to interfere in behalf 
of those malefactors whose crimes had subjected them 
to punishment, but in whose cases appeared clrcum* 
stances of alleviation. 

'* The world will perhaps with difficulty believe, 
what however I assert from my own knowledge, that 
Christianity was the constant subject of his reflections, 
bis reading, and his conversation.*' S. Q. 
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The ConfcsMjOM qfj, Lackington, late Bookseller ^ in a 
i>tries of Letters to a Friends To which are added, 
I'vLo Letters on the bad Consequences of having 
Davgkers educated at Boarding-schools. l2mo. 
pp, 212. 

Rousseau wrote his Confessions, and why may not 
J. Lackington ? Why may not one great man imitate 
another, especially if he possess talents to make his 
, confe^ssions as palatable to a certain class as his crimes : 
but alas ! here all comparison is at an end. Fluellin's 
' parallel between Macedon and Monmouth will be al- 
lowed to be just, when any resemblance^' unless in the 
. title of their books, can be discovered between Rous- 
•eau and J. Lackinston. But let us not, however, de- 
prive the latter of his merit. He had sins to answer 
for, and perhaps more than he has recorded in these 
.•confessions) ¥int, he was an infidd, associated with 
the infidel phiiosophen of Chiswell-street, and the 
Shaftesburys of Shoreditch, and he pablbbed infidel 
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books with some avidity. Bnt he did worse, he pnb^ 
lished a volame entitled his Life, and, as be now in- 
forms us, " publidy ridiculed a very large and respect- 
able body of Christians," (namely, the Methodists) 
" and thus, in fact, made a thrust at the very vitaU cSf 
Christianity itself, &c.** To make amends to these 
vitals, he has now become a Methodist, but his con« 
version, like that of a rake in a novel, occurs some- 
what late, about the conclusion of the volume, and, 
as far as we can judge from the dates of the letters 
(for the whole is thrown into the epistolary form) be 
has not quitted his old opinions, above a year, if so 
much. 

One half of these letters consists of quotations 
from the religious poets^ which shews, that Mr. Lack:- 
ington, in the sincerity of his repentance, has omitted 
the sin of book-making, or the vice of vamping: for 
these poets are almost literally dragged in neck and 
shoulders without provocation or pretence, except, as 
aforesaid, to show how a t)Ook may be swelled. As 
to his Confessions, we readily concede to him that he 
has been a very great offender, and honestly tells m 
so ; and we, as honestly tell him, that we could have 
wished, for the sake of poetical justice, he had re- 
pented while he had the means in his hands of mak- 
ing an atonement. Some of those persons who have 
lately been prosecuted for selling improper books, are, 
we hope, penitents ; but none of them, as far as we 
learn, retired with a competency, the honest earnings 
of their well-meant endeavours in the service of infi- 
delity or indecency. Repentance, however, can never 
come too late, and may be as sincere in broad-cloth 
and a feather-bed, as in sackcloth and ashes. Mr. 
Lackington, however, is no friend to very late re- 
pentance, and we shall beg leave to quote a passage 
on this subject, in which some readers will relish hit 
wit, some his religion, and others may admire his bio- 
graphical talents : 

*' I nmst confess that I cannot help thinking, that heaven 
would be a strange sort of a place, if every rascal, knave, 
and fool were permitted to go there who have, on their 
death-bed, experienced remorse of conscience. Such 
wretches as these have made a hell of this worid to all 
connected with them; and are they to make a hdl of 
heaven also? Can one conceive a worse hell than it would 
be for a perfectly honest man to live eternally with a rogue, 
or a virtuous woman with an old bawd ; a Howard with a 
Robespierre; a Lucretia with Mother Johnson; Jonas 
Hanway with Pbul Jones; Penelope with a modem wife; 
Asuasia' and Octavia with Cleopatra and Xandppe ; GuyoQ 
ana Bourignon with Ninon de L'enclos and Lady M. W. 

M ; Socrates and Plato with Petronius and Chanres ; 

Wesley and WhitMd with Woolston and Tom Pwne; 
Mrs. H. More and Mrs. Rowe with Mrs. Behn and G. A. 
Bellaniy; the Man of Ross with Elwes: Bigot Mary with 
Lady Jane Gray: Sophronia with Sappho; Nero and Bo- 
naparte with Alfred and George III.** 

The following character of his dear partner throw's 
some light on the diflerence between moral and reli- 
gious character : 

" As soon as I had acquired a relish for relieious sub- 
jects, I wished to promote it in others, and therefore began 
with Mrs. Lackington. Mrs. L. is in her moral conduct 
one of the most perfect beings I e^er saw. 

'* Her lifers as moral as the pieacher's tongue.*' 
Her leasoa for Mag so was^ " because ^he always thought^ 
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she ought to be as good as she could." She, like some other 
tadies, had studied well, and very well understood the art 
of dressing elegantly, hut had not the least knowledge of 
religion beyond that of being as cood as she could ; and by 
the bye it were to be wished that all ladies even knew as 
much as that. As to going to church, or private devotion, 
she could not see what use it could be to her. As she 
wanted for nothing, she did not know what she shoul ' 
pray for, she had never done any person any h«irni 3 she 
naa never slandered, hackhitcd, or ridiculed any person, nor 
did she know that she committed any other sin, and so she 
had no need of praying for pardon."' 

AUhoagh we cannot be so ungallant as to deprive 
Mrs. L. of any of the merit which belongs to the ex- 
cellent opinion slie entertained of herself, we must 
confess that our wicked memory reminds as here of 
a Mr. B. an eminent stock-broker deceased, and once 
a neighbour of Mr. Lackington's, who held an opi- 
nion of which this seems a kind of paraphrase. He 
used to say, " he never went to chuich, because he 
was rich, and had nothing to pray for; and all he had 
was bis own getting, so he had nothing to be tliankful 
fotr 

Oar penitent is now a Methodist, but his ideas on 
the subject seem not very clear; perhaps there is 
something in deep sorrovr which obstructs the critical 
powers of the mind. At least, we guess as much from 
the following passage: 

" Last summer, being in Taunton, at the house of Mr. 
J. Smith, brother to my first wife, his son brought in a 
mitel of those religious tracts which are published by the 
Religious Tract Society, and sold cheap by T. Williams, 
Stationer*s-court, Ludgate-street, London. .1 had heard be- 
fore that there was such a society aitablished, but knew not 
wherg their tracts could be had ; nor did I know that they 
were such as were proper to be put into the hands of the 
poor ; so lliat I was much pleased with an opportunity of 
procuring some of them. I took one of each of more 
than thJTty sorts; and when I got home, Mrs. L. and I 
read them over together, in order to know if they were 
proper to be dispersed abroad, and whether they were cal- 
culated to do good to such as should read them. In going 
throush these pamphlets I found that although the com- 

ecrs nad carefully avoided a party spirit, and appeared to 
influenced by a love to their fellow-creatures, and a de- 
sire to promote the interest df rchgion in general, more than 
that of any sect or party in particular; yet I thought that 
in several of them mward religion was too much insisted 
upon. Akhough I looked upon myself as a member of 
the rUurch of England, yet I did not approve of that tract 
entitled, ' the (jood Old Way, or the Religion of our 
Forefathers, as explained in the Articles, Luurgy, and 
Homilies of the Church of England, briefly displaying 
Man*s Ruin by Sin ; his Recovery eflected by Christ ; and 
his Gratitude, expressed by Obedience.* Over tht titlb of 
this I wrote* ' methodistical,* and would not send for one 
of them; on several others I wrote, 'rather methodisiical,' 
and of such I sent but for a few, and those I intended for 
some of the most ignorant and the most hardened ; for I 
was not so much prejudiced against the Methodists as to 
wish my feUow-creatures to live in sin and ignorance rather 
than become Methodists, but could have been heartily glad 
to have seen the bulk of mankind turn Methodists, rather 
than continue to live as though they were not accountable 
creatures, — as though thcxe was no future state, in which 
the wicked will be punished, and the righteous rewarded ; 
or, in other words, where every man shaS receive according 
«i Am works have been, whether good or had. Still I was 
TOL. in. 
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not thoroughly sensible of man's utter inability to do anv 
thing of himsfclf towards his acccpiance of God; that sal- 
valion is hy grace, and jmtijication by faith in tlie blood 
of Christ ; of having peace with God, and an assurance of 
his pardoning mercy ; and tfie love qf God shed abroad in 
our kearls. These were subjects which did not much 
please me. I did not at this time deny that a very few of 
the highly favoured people of God mi.Q;ht, possibly, be 
!>!essed with the knowledge of tlieir bein^ reconciled to 
God ; but as to it btiug the common privilege of real be- 
lievers, was what I could not believe." 

If this mean any thing, it means that the more 
hardened and ignorant the sinner, the. more meihodis- 
tically he should be treated; how far the methodisla 
may take all this for compliment, and the first fruits 
of conversion, we shall leave to be settled between 
them and their new proselyte. Mischief was undoubt- 
edly done by reading and disseminating infidel works, 
but if Mr. L. has no other sins to repent of than the^ 
positive injuries he inflicted on tlie Methodists, he 
appears to us to have little else to answer for than the 
intention. • 

Profuse as our aathor has been in his quotations, 
we cannot close this article without adding one to the 
numl)er from a book, entitled, The Spectator, and 
written in a style by no means above his comprehen- 
sion; and as he may be inclined to give it in another 
eilition of his Confessions, we shall point out that it 
occurs in N^ 1 60 of that work. 

" To take off from the severity of this specuktion/ 
says Addison, and it is one of our motives for trans-^ 
cribing the passage. " I shall conclude this paper 
with a story of an atheistical author, who at a tioi© 
whet) he lay dangerously sick, and had desired tl»e 
assistance of a neighbouring curate, confessed to him 
with great contrition, that nolliing sat more heavy at 
his heart than the sense of his having seduced the 
age by his writings, and that their evil influence was 
likely to continue even after his death. The curate 
upon farther examination finding the penitent in the 
utmost agonies of despair, and being himself a man 
of learning, told him, that he hoped his case was not 
so desperate as he apprehended, since he found that he 
was so very sensible of bis fault, and so sincerely re- 
pented of it. The penitent still urged the evil ten- 
dency of his book to subvert all religion, and the little 
ground of hope that there could be for one whose 
u**. tings would continue to do mischief when his body 
was laid in ashes. The Curate finding no other way 
to comfort him, told him that he did well in being 
aflaicted for the evil design with which he published 
his book; but that he ought to be very thankfbl that 
there was no danger of its doing any hurt. That his 
cause was so very bad, and his arguments so weak, 
that he did not apprehend any ill efl^ects of it. In 
short that he might rest satisfied his book could do no 
more mischief after his death, than it had done whilst 
he was living. To which he added, for his further 
satisfaction, that he did not believe any besides 
his particular friends and acquaintance had ever 
been at the pains of reading it,* or that auy body 

•This cannot allude to Mr. Lackingtoo's Life which, if title- 
- * - • -' -^ ana 



pazes arc to be credited, hus passed through several editions, and 

IS now in the course of sale, not so much to the ^^^cditof my>be 
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after his death would ever inquire after it. The dying 
man had still so much of the frailty of an author in 
him, as to be cut to the heart with these consolations ; 
and without answering the good man, asked his 
friends about him (with a peevishness that is natural 
to a sick person) xchere theij had picked up tucfi a 
bhcUuadr R. 
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Lid I if Nac l^ubUcationa horn March 1, to March \6, 

180 ;. 

Those marked thus {^) are intended to be RaiciLcd 

at greater length, 

in STORY, rilAVKLS, Szc. 

An Account of Travels into the Interior of Southern 
Africa. In which is considered the Importance of 
the Cape of Good Hope to the diltcrent European 
Powers^ as a Naval and Military Station; as a Point 
of Security to our Indian Trade and Settlements, 

• daring a War, and as a Territorial Acquisition and 
Comniercial Emporium in Time of Peace, With 
a Statistical Sketch of the whole Colony, compiled 
from Authentic Documents. By John Barrow, Esq. 
vol. 2. 4to. (*) 1/. I5s, 

The Journal of Andrew EUicot, late Commissioner on 
behalf of the United States and Possessions of His 

' Catholic Majesty in America, containing occasional 
Remarks on the Situation, Soil, Rivers, Natural 
Productions and Diseases of the different Countries 
on the Ohio, Missisippi, and Gulf of Mexico — with 
six Maps, &c. 4to. (*) li: lis, 6d, 

The History of the Honourable Artillery Company of 
the City of London, from its earlest Annals to the 
Peace of 1 802. By Anthony Highmore, Sollr. Svo. 

(*) V2s.6d, 

Letters from France in 1802. By Henry Redhead 
Yorkc, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. (*) 15^. 

POLITICS. 

An Account of Louisiana — being an^ Abstract of Do- 
cuments delivered in or transmitted to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, &c. &c. Is. 6d. 
This pamphlet gives a short, and what from the nature 
of the documents may be deemed an authentic, account of 
the present state of Louisiana. It describes the boundaries 
and the divisions of the province, the different settlements 
yet mnde, which are chiefly .confined to the banks of the 
Mississippi, the produce, and otl^xer particularities of ^he 
province, the inhabitants and their origm and number, the 
capital city, the state of the government, civil, judicial, 
ecclesiastical, and military, the laws, and the trade of the 
country. As far as Louisiana is an object of curiosity, this 
is an interesting pamphlet. 

A free and candid Examination of a Pamphlet intltled 
the Substance of a Speech intended to have been 
spoken in the House of Lords. By R. Watson, 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff, Nor. 22, 1803. &c. 1*. 
Whether Bisnop Watson's reasoning be in every point 
sound or otherwise, the effect of his arguments will cer- 
tainly remain undiminished by this performance. The au- 
thor appears to have had but a very sujierBcial knowled^ 
of the subjects of which he treats. Sometimes he assumes 
that he has proved points on which he has scarcely touched -, 

taste, but surely most grievous to the author, who, in this way, 
niav keep thrnstvig at the vifal^ of religion witb one hand, whilt 
':rsing godly tracts with the other. 
2 



at other Umes his meaning is not very clear, and often he 
misrepresents the learned Bishop, and combats the phan- 
toms which he himself raises. We find, however, that he 
is a warm partizan of the present administration, especially 
of Mr. Addington, whom lie compares to Ulysses, and 
that of course he is a foe to the Opposition, especially to 
Mr. Windham, who, by quotations from Pope, he en- 
deavours to prove, has a great resemblance to the railinj; 
Thersites. The comparisons, however, are in many rrspccu 
unfortunate. The style is to the last degree slovenly and 
defective. 

An Investigation into the Principles and Credit of the 
Circulation of Paper Money or Bank Notes in 
Great-Britain ; together with a Discussion of the 
Question, Whether the restraining Law in favour 
of the Bank of England from paying Notes in 
Money ought or ought not to be continued as a 
Measure of the State ? By William Howlson, Esq. 

U, 6Vi. 

Strictures on the Necessity of inviolably maintaining 
the Navigation and Colonial System of Great- Bri- 
tain. By Lord Sheffield. (*) 2«. 6d, 

The True Interest of the United Kingdom proved, in 
two Plans of Finance ; to take otF all the Taxes 
prior to 1803, and provide Thirty Millions for the 
present Emergency without the Income and Pro- 
perty Taxes, &c. By Joseph Coad. 6rf. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Originality and superior Excellence of the Mosaic 
Institutions. By Joseph Priestley, LLD. FRS. (•) 

Is. 6rf. 
A Sermon on Invasion ; preached by the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, A.M. late Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
before the Mary-le-bone Volunteers. 1.?. 6d. 

The text of this Sermon, which is. taken from Macca- 
bees, Chapter iii. Book i. verse 69, &c. is very appropriate, 
and the manner in which it is treated, like the other per- 
formances of the author, merits the praise of neatness. 
The method of sermonizing which he has adopted borders 
perha|)5 too much on the dapper, and the manner in which 
It is printed, with the slinrt, tjerse prayer prefixed to it, is 
in unison with this charucter. Tne animated delivcn^ of 
the author however, and the occasion on which it was 

{)reached, no doubt rendered it more inspiring when 
icard than it now can appear on mute paper. One great 
defect, which has often rendered many an excellent sermon 
ungratefid to the hearer, the piece before us is entirely free 
from — the slowest and most measured articulation could 
scarcely extend the delivery of it to a quarter of an hour. 
The Ca.>e of Hezekiah,- considered as a ground of 
Consolation, and a Motive to Union in Prayer, at 
thief>resent alarming State of the King's Health and 
ofVlhe British Empire, m a Sermon at Wooburn 
Chapel, on Sunday, February 26", I6O1. By the 
Rev. G. A. Thomas, LL.D. J/. 

The words which fonn the ground work of this di>- 
course, taken from II. King«, chap. xx. verse v. arc these: 
'* Tell Hezekiah the capttin of mv people, thus, saith the 
Lord, the God of David, thy falhcr, I have heard thy 
prayer, I have seen thy tears : behold I will heal thee !" — 
No words could be lelected from the sacred volume more 
appropriate to the occasion on which the Sermon was de- 
livered. The reverend author points out in several instances 
the correspondence both of the characters and the situation 
of our pjacious Sovereign and the excellent Hezekiah, and 
from thence deduces a ground of hoi)C that his Maj«iy*5 
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malady would ex[)erience a termination agreeable to the 
wishes of an affectionate people. Thii hope has been since 
kappily realized. The Sermon in question is distinguished 
for many judicious reflections and pious observations, and 
proves the author to be boUi a loyai^ subject and a zealous 
minister of the gospel. 

LAW. 

A Report of the Trial of Michael and John Hedges, 
for Conspiracy and Fraud, at Westminster-Hall, 
before the Right Hon. Edward, Lord EUenborough, 
&c. 7*'. dd. 

Observations on the Statute of the 1st of William and 
Mary, Chap, l.s, commonly called the Toleration 
Act, and on the Statute of the l.qth Geo. III. 
Chap. 24, intitled " An Act for the further Relief 
of Protestant Dissenting Ministers,** &c. in Refe- 
rence to Protestant Dissenting Ministers and others 
applying to qualify themselves upon the said Acts. 
liy Joseph Smith, Barrister at Law. C*. 

SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 

The Painter's and Varnisher's Guide, or a Treatise 
both in Theory and Practice on the Art of ma kin;: 
and applying Varnishes on the different Kinds of 
painting, and on the Method of preparing Colours, 
&c. &c. By P. F. Tingry. 8vo. {*) le*. 

A Synoptical Table of Diseases, exhibiting at one 
View their Arrangement in Classes, Orders, Genera, 
and Species ; designed for the Use of Students j By 
Alexander Crichton, &c. &c. 2.v. tfd, 

POETRY, 

The Year of Sorrow. — Written in the Spring of 1803. 
By W. R. Spencer. Royal 4to. {*) .5s. 

Miaoellaneous Poems. By John Parker. 8vo. 3^. 

Peter Nicked : or j The Devirs Darling. A Mock- 
Heroic Poem. In three Cantos. By Caitigator. 

*2*. tid. 
This is an attack upon Doctor Wolcot, well known 
under the assumed name of Peter Pindar. The writings 
of Dr. Wolcot have, in the opinion of the author, tended 
to the subversion of truth, morality, social order, and do- 
mestic peace. He therefore determined to give him a pub- 
lic caatigation with the same kind of rod which he him- 
iclf employed against others. Of the morality and delicacy 
of the writings of Peter Pindar we have certainly no very 
high opinion, yet at the same time it is impossible to deny 
that instances of both sometimes occur in his works. The 
•eurrility and personality of his satire must be obvious, 
but his poems, unfortunately |)erhaps, ate distinguished by 
one quahty which we are afraid will preserve them long 
after all the heroic castigations he may receive shall be lost 
inoWivion. This quality is gcaiut. It has been much the 
fashion with those whose political opinions differed from 
those of Peter Pindar to decry his works ; but in our opi- 
liion the only weapon that cduld be employed with any 
tiling like success was silence. We may venture to assert 
that nobody can read this mock heroic Casiigator without 
thinkinj; the more highly of the works which he condemns, 
and it is indeed so very dull and tame that the bitterest 
enemies of Peter Pindar must be asham*d of it. We have 
scrn many able attacks upon this poet, but we doubt whe- 
ther they have not often defeated their own purposes by 
hriaging the works condemned into notice sooner than 
ihty would otherwise have been brought. This castigation 
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is so exceedingly tame, that were it possible to suppose that 
the Poet could have written any tning so dull, we should 
think that he himself had beeii the author. Certain it is 
that Castigator has done a great deal of service to the per- 
son whom he condemns, for it is utterly impossible to read 
his mock heroic poem without being prejudiced in favour 
of those writings which have fallen, or rather risen, under 
his censure. Convinced of the faults of Peter Pindar» but 
sensible of his genius, we regret that the bad effects of his 
writings should be extended by the censures of dullness. 

A Hint to Britain's Arch -Enemy, Bonaparte. By 
J. Strange. 6d. 

This is an attack on Ponaparte in blank verse, and tak- 
ing it for all in all, it can hardly be said to be below me- 
diocrity. But if something pedantic in the title should not 
strike the reader, he must certainly smell the ferula in the 
pnem, which is full of high sounding words and turgid 
diction applied sometimes in a manner that borders on the 
ludicrous. But the intentions of the author deserve the 
highest praise, and what is dictated by a patriotic feeling 
must always be well received though it snould be inferior to 
Mr. Strangc's poem. 

MISCELLXNIES. 

The Synonimes of the Latin language alphabetically 
arranged; with Critical Dissertations upon the 
Force of its Prepositions both in a simple and 
compound State. By John HUl, LL.D. 4 to. (*) 

1/. 11#. bd. 

An Authentic Account of the late unfortunate death 
of Lord Camelford, with an Extract from his Lord- 
ship's Will, and some Remarks upon his Character. 
By the Rev. W. Cockburne, A.M. (Seepage a.jU.) 

U. 

The Military Mentor j being a Series of Letters re- 
cently written by a General Officer to his Son on 
his entering the Army; comprizing a Course of 
elegant Instruction, calculated to uiwie the Cliarac- 
ters and Accomplishments of the Gentleman and 
the Soldier. 2 vols. 12mo. (*) lOs. Orf. 

The Man in the Moon, consisting of Essays and 
Critiques on the Politics, Morals, Manners, Drama, 
Sec. of the Day. 8vo. 4a'. 

This collection of Essays was published in numbers, 
first twice a week, and afterwards once; but the Man in 
the Moon found that the world was not so much given to 
lunacy as he imagined, and accordingly the work concludes 
abruptly with the 24th Number. It consists of dull criti- 
cisms on the Volunteers, on the most trifliii;2;' pieces lately 
brought forward on the stage, and occasionally on modem 
manners. These criticisms are perfeetly tame without be- 
ing enlivened by a single spark of genius. Tliere are indeed 
a great many attempts at stale wit, but it is introduced so 
awkwardly as totally to f;iil of anv effect. We therefore 
comntend the prudence of the Man in the Moon in return- 
ing in good time to his lunar habitation. 

Letters on the Study and Use of ancient and modern 
Histor)'. By John Bigland. l*>nio. (*) (>*. 

Crosby's Builders new Price Book for 1 804— contain- 
ing a correct Account of all the prices allowed by 
the most eminent Surveyors, &c. &c. By John 
Phillips, Author of the liiilovy of LilanU Xaviga- 
tion, in 1 vol, 8vo. 'M, 
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ORIGI NAL POE TRY. 

Boxing Match at JVimhfedon ; Januari/ 23, 1 804. 

Et pu^em victor fni — 

Musa rtfer. HoR. A. P. 

A^ h OuifASxttfitiiiuKcif, PindaU, 01.x, V. ?0. 
CERTAMEN PUGNI, 

Inier Edvardum Bourke et Stephanum Pearce, vulgo die* 
turn the Chicken, in fVimhledonicB pascuo publico, 
Descendentb deo Auroram PoIIuce sub ipsam. 
En VVimbledoniae jam pascua vulgus habebat, 
Atquc chorus pugilum, Piitusque et Gcorgius Hanger, 
Omnis et athletae magous Mellissus* amator, 
Nomen ab Isthmiaco memoratum sspe poeta. 
Nam duplices pal mac te claravere Melisse. 
Bourkius ipse agmen ducens, et Pearoius adstat, 
Bristolis nigro in populo qui Pullulus audit. 
Obductus nebulis medio Sol orbe vagatur. 
Vestitu heroes rejecto protinus omni, 
Cceperunt quadrare artuSj magnosque lacertos, 
Et sure in digitos, et brachia tollere ad auras, 
Et sese metiri oculis, manibusque micantes 
Permutare roanus, pedibusque indioere pugnam. 
Nil decertatum est prima vice, nilque secunda, 
Tertiaque innocua cat ; tamen ilium mole valentem 
Hie melior motu in terram bis prsecipitavit. 

quarta et quinta cum PuUo Burkius ultro 
Congressus quoties, totes prostravit arenA, 
Naribus ex Burki quamquam tis sanguinis ibat. 
Tunc illi sexta impegit violentius ictum 
Lumine sub laevo, et vasto cadit impete Pullus. 
Septcna octavaqu^ valet vis vivida Pulli, 
In caput adversum Burki qui plurima jactat 
Vulnera, quocum unum incutiens crudelius ora 
Includit vocem, et tantum non sanguine vitam. 
Extemplo quovis contendunt pignore cuncti 
Victorem fore, sed nona in certainine major 
Burkius evasit,, plagasque repercutit omnes, 
Atque iterum in terram Pullus procumbit anhelans. 
Sic optata brevem nectit victoria palmam 
Alterutri, nunc cxditur hie, nunc ille triumphat. 
QuatuoT inque vices quae tempora nona sequuntur, 
.fam memorata, leves sgre dea ventilat alas, 
Inque caput Burki recto pede stare videtur ; 
Lucta ferox interdura, et parte severa ab utraque est, 
.Tamque tcr et vicics pugnatum est, ncc mora, victor 
Vi genuum nitens, nee uon fretus pede dextro, 
Burkiadem terrae immanem applicat, insuper ipsum 
Ridet anhelantem dura ad discrimina casus. 
Perquc vices irinas minor ex certamine semper 
Burkius excessit, nee dextram tollere contra, 
Vixque oculum est ausus ; quin certi protinus omnes 
Uno ore exclamant, cuinam praetendere palmam 
Et dubitemus adhuc? dum clamant, Burkius ultro 
KfTerus ecce iterum in pugnam ruit omnis, et ingens 
Mole sua in terram gravis incidit, adstat amicus 
Saadet et adjutor sxvo cessare duello, 

* Mf lissus b celebrated bj ^indar in two odes, 3d and 4th of 
the Iwtximian. 
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Semper inaequali, et cedendo victus abirc. 

Nondum animo domitus, negat hie, longeque lecusatr 

Extremasque vices pugnae integrat, et sibi fideni 

()s oflfert Pullo incautum ; sub pondere dextre ^ 

Contusae resonant nares, torrente sonoro 

It sanguis, conduntur lumina, et effugit omnis, 

Aut omnem fugisse putes, evanida vita. 

Hie finis Burki in praesens, hie exitus ilium 

Hac vice devictum agnoscit, Pulloque minorem. 

Vulncribus lotis, delcto stigmate vultus. 

Et cute curuta, forsan te PuUe domabit ; 

Plus aequo ne victor ovans tua cornua toHas, 

Aut oimium tibi mens elata superbiat, oro. 

2TE<r>ANON 2TE*ANiZl STEOANaSAX. V. P.f 

f V. P. may stand for Victoria Pugilistica, Victor Pearciui, 
Versus Paraemiacus, or any thing else that the reader chooses. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Philosophical Grammar, 
Mr. Editor, 
Those who have applied their minds to that curious 
and instructive study, which seems to unite the ab- 
stractions of metaphysics with the plainest and most 
obvious phenomena collected from experience, I mean 
the study of universal or philosophical grammar, must 
be convinced that the method suggested by Mr. Home 
Tooke, b the only one which can ever place tlie 
science on a solid foundation. He has pursued strictly 
and faithfully that system of reasoning by induction 
from facts, of which Bacon sketched the project, and 
Newton applied the principles. As the laws of mo- 
tion are no more than the history of certain facts, 
which invariably occur under similar circumstances, 
in all the cases which fall within our observation, so 
the general laws of language may in time be deduced 
from the history of that process, which the mind has 
adopted in all countries, as the means of communi- 
cating its conceptions. The instances contained in 
that admirable treatise, are confined to the languages 
Immediately connected with our own ; — but the gene- 
ral principles of the work, must derive great addi- 
tional support from instances of the same nature in 
other languages. Accordingly we find, wherever we 
make the enquiry, that the strictest conformity exists 
in the practice of nations, which could have bad no 
connection with each other, and could only have 
adopted the same method in forming their language, 
because the common principles of reason are the same 
in all. The accuracy with which the author has stated 
his facts, is not less ren^arkable than the justness with 
which he has deduced his inferences ; the changes be 
has stated in the Saxon, are often exactly correspon- 
dent to what we may observe in the Greek ; and the 
mutual agreement of particular instances, is the 
strongest confirmation of the general rule. £tynK>k)gy 
is thus rescued from fanciful speculation aod dogmati- 
cal pedantry, and placed under the protection of un- 
erring experience; and the more, we examine, the 
more shall we acknowledge the justice of the ptioning 
compliment, paid by one of the greatest men of the 
age, to the E^rf* nnftflm. 



Sffl PhiJosf>ffhical Grammar^ 

The preposition ** toward" is derjved from the verb to intelligible words. 
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*' to ward," which originally signifies to look at, but 
afterwards, as Mr. Tooke observes, was liguratively 
used to express the idea of protecting. There is a 
common phrase — " look to it," for take care of it, 
which precisely accords with this remark. The lalin 
verb tucor, has the same double »ense, of guarding 
and simply looking at. In the former it is uuFversally 
known ; and though the latter is a less common applica- 
tion, yet we ifind it distinct and unequivocal, in the line 
where Virgil says of Dido, that she was weary oT 
looking on the sky : 

" tsedet coeli convexa tueri. 

Since, says Mr. T. is an abbreviation of seen as. 
Now let us see how we should translate the word into 
Greek. The first synonime that presents itself in that 
language is wriiA^, which cannot but come from 
ixi and ti^tt video, and means " on the sight of," or 
in other words, " Seen as." — One of the two senses 
of the word *' but," or rather one of the two words 
which are spelt in the same manner, is derived from 
the Saxon BotAN, to hoot, to add, and means the 
same as and. There is great reason to suppose that 
the Greek particle A, which is uniformly rendered by 
our '* bat/* is nothing more than the imperative of. 
^f, to join, of which tlie signification is exactly the 
same. — Again, a corrupt use of the same word in its 
other sense is animadverted on. I saw but twoj it 
should be, I saw not hat two. The same fault may 
be found (among other instances) in the Sepiuagint" 
translation of the second book of Kings, chap. 17. 
ver. 3. nA4» "^z^ •'•« «»<^p»« ••«' ^vu^, %. t, a. You 
seek (not) but one man's life, &c. — A conjecture is 
advanced, at first sight somewhat paradoxical, in the 
2d. edition of the Diversions of Purley, that the word 
'* longing," as applied to '* desire*' may have arisen 
from the idea of our stretching, or letige/ienitig our- 
selves, towards the object of our wishes. The Greek 
word On{.< has both meanings, and Philip is described 
by Demosthenes to be «»i* rv rXutto^ epiyo/xriFfl^, ever 
strttthing himself after more. ITiese are a very few 
instances, out of a great variety that might be brought, 
of the coincidence between the deflexions of meaning 
which have pursued the same work in other languages, 
and those which Mr. Tooke has traced in the Saxon 
and northern idioms of Europe. 

There is another part of language which has always 
struck me as particularly curious, and to which I 
believe no attention has been paid. I mean the magic 
of particular terminations. A word will entirely 
change its nature, will express an abstract Instead of 
a coBcrete quaJity, by the addition of some common 
ending, //'.vv, in English, /V<m in Latin, &c. How do 
these combinations acquire this virtue ? It will be no 
answer to say that all language is the creature of ar- 
bitrary convention, which might give what meaning 
it pleased to particular scraps of words, as well as to 
complete words. This arbitrary convention has always 
followed, and not led, the custom which had stamped 
a value on current sounds, which first received their 
meaning fi-om the frequency of individual use. No 
common council of muikind, ever met to agree that 
combinations insensible in themselves shonld have a 
particular force, when united in a particular manner 



The combinatfonf rtitist hav© 
had a certain meaning, before they could be so ap- 
plied. Now it is well known that our termination 
ncss means hrad: Sketrntss is the head of the shire, 
the most prominent part of the coonty. Hardiness, 
lustiness. Sec, arc, hardihead, Ivsihead, &c. as we find 
them in the old writers, or hardihood, lustihood, &c. 
as they would be written now. Niss, the termination 
which converts German adjectives into substantives, is 
evidently the same word as the former; and heit, 
which performs the same service in the DiUch lan« 
guage, cannot be distinguished from the latter. 

Njjw, Sir, a process somewhat similar to this, must 
have prevailed in other languages. And I have been 
sometimes tempted to think that the Latin words 
which end in ities, are formed from the same idea as 
that expressed by ncss, by combination of the adjec- 
tive with acies, the point, the most striking or promi- 
nent part, in short the head. If this were the case^ 
both parts of the word dur-ities (for example) would 
be literally translated into our English noun hardifss, 

A more common termination for Latin substantive* 
formed from adjectives and expressing qualities i» 
itus ; in attempting to account for which 1 am aware 
that my theory rests upon mere conjecture, and may 
be thought to partake of that fantastic character 
which has so often distinguished speculations on lan- 
guage. But it appears natural to convert an adjective 
into a substantive by uniting the former with some 
very general and obvious quality in which almost all 
substances may be supposed to participate. Such a 
quality will perhaps most commonly ha\e a physical 
existence, as in the instances already suggested of 
head and acies. But there* are qualities of a metaphy- 
sical nature still more universally inliercnt in all exist- 
ing things, and which might therefore be selected with 
even greater propriety. One of the foremost of these 
is the idea of their having existed, or what we call 
age, in Latin utas. Thus atcnin wtas would 
come to represent eternity. Venis is an epithet, i. e. 
it signifies a quality considered as belonging to an in* 
dividual: when the old Romans wished to generalise 
it, they united it to a general qu.ility belonging to all 
substances, and vera a:fos, or xtritaa, became the signr 
of abstract truth. In turi-clas, soci-ctas and the like, 
the termination approiKbes still more nearly to getas; 
and though the EtoiiMns will never allow the suppo- 
sition thjt tlie stubborn diphthong should be lost ii> 
itas and ttas, yet they lu-st admit that their favourite 
quantity has been often exp( sed to outrages still nK>re 
severe. In tlie present insiaiice it may have resulted 
from that propensity to /make words most commonly 
in use, consist alternately of long and short syllables, 
which among the ancients often produced involuntary 
iambics, and still more frequently betrays the Englisbr 
into blank verse as smooth as tragedy. 

This conjecture about aetas may perhaps be thought 
to derive some plausibilily frona our use of age in » 
similar sense — sarjtlusage, cordage, package, &c. The 
Greeks made sA^t-ds^ nv^f stand for liberty, and we all 
member Homers celebrated line quoted by Longinusr 

The last two words of which, the time of slavery, o» 
the slavish nge^ are put for slavery in the absirar 
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Mentnm is anotlier common termination, and has 
the same force as tnen, minis. Tesiamentum, testa7ncn, 
testawfw/.v. There is an irregular verb in our gram* 
roar called com-miniscor, (ofcourse originally wi/iMcor) 
of which the participle is com-fficntum. It is trans- 
lated to devise. Mcffs, mmtis, is the mind} the source 
of all our devices, conceptions, and inventions. The 
nature and degree of relationship among tliese words 
are above my ingenuity to trace j but surely there is 
a flimily likeness strong enough to serve al least as a 
presumptive proof of their affinity. 

Mr. Tooke iias often observed upon the anomalous 
nature of the atlverb. And the most devoted follower 
of grammatical rules would find it extremely diRicult 
so to define an adverb as to distinguish it in all cases 
from the adjective. ' The common people say, *' he 
acted very noble ',** "he walked very grand.*' And 
the most refined might remark, that he was drcMJine 
or Jim Itf, she looked bnmtiful or bvautifnlly without 
any impeachment on the accuracy of the phrase. 
^lost of our adverbs are made by the addition of (//, 
like ; and it might be difficult to refer the words, 
godlike, likely, goodly, masterly, ghnstly, &c. to 
either species. If they are adjectives, how are they 
to be converted into ajverbs ? To avoid the cacophony 
of likclj/li/, &c. we periphrastic-ally say, that a man 
acted in a friendly uy/j/. — ^The Latin adverb is most 
commonly formed by adding ifcr. Flcns quam fami- 
liar/Ver.'— Weeping in how feeling a ivai/ ! And it is 
remarkable that iter is only added, to those adjectives 
that end in is, and more easily coalesce with the fol- 
lowing vowel. 

These chimerical conjectures may suggest facts in- 
compatible with their justice which would destroy 
them, or other facts of a concurrent nature, which 
would be their best confirmation. The subject of 
language is one of the most extraordinary which can 
engage our attention : it calls forth the most subtle 
operations of the mind, yet the vulgar are in full pos- 
session of it : its use is perfectly understood ; of its 
origin we are almost wholly ignorant. It is like the 
principles of trade, which we are all in the daily 
habit of applying to our immediate necessities, while 
the most acute among us can hardly comprehend them 
in the abstract. Cincinnatus. 
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Anti'FlucIkrCs Reply to E. {reapccting Shakspearcs 
jlamkt.) 
Mr. Editor, 
Your Number for December the l6th ISO*'^, has 
only lately fallen into my hands, and I have read your 
Correspondent E's " Observations on Mr. Plumptre's 
Hypothesis respecting Shakspeare's Hamlet.'* I read 
it ** at^/iiri;" and without reading it " again,'* I am at 
'' ;7o loss determine that it is an ironical ridicule of 
such hypotheses,** with a spice of the old pleasantry of 
*' honest Finellen, and his comparison of Alexander 
and Henry the Fifth.'* But it seems, from Mr. P's 
appendix, p. 4-.5, that even the captain's cudgel could 
not prevail on him to submit and swallow the leek. 
Your correspondent E, however, returns to the charge 
*' full of je.^ts, and gypes, and knaveries, and mocks,'* 
.-md wishes to prevail upon your readers to believe, 
that what Mr. P. calls *' the taut"' and a " trijinig 
circumstauce/' (see observations ou Hamlet, p. JO) 



I mean that of the queen dying by poison, and also 
the mention of the " brazen cannon," are the main 
arguments on which the hypothesis rests. If these, 
which Mr. P. considers as merely the ornaments put 
on after the building is erected, were placed as the 
foundation stones, I should certainly consider the 
superstructure as very frail indeed, and would almost 
exclaim with E "what cannot be proved to mean any 
thing '5"' But it is from the general resemblance of the 
two stories, and from the alterations, when any are 
introduced, being for the most part to bring them 
nearer together, and upon a variety of marked and 
indisputable coincidence:^, that the hypothesis rests. 
I am free to acknowledge myself to have been, from 
the first, a believer in the hypothesis ; and I am not 
willing to be so easily laughed out of what 1 consider 
as a valuable elucidation of one of Shakspeare's plays. 
Your Correspondent E. D. in your Number for 
Nov. the Ib'ih ISOJ, has given a general sketch of 
the argument j and for the information of your 
readers, who may not have seen the pamphlets in 
question, I will beg leave farther to state the very re- 
marka^ble account of the murder of the late king in 
Hamlet ; and shew, that there is scarcely a circum- 
stance which has not its parallel, either literal or figu- 
rative, in the history of Lord Darnley and Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

" "Tis given out, that, sleeping in my orchard* 

A: serpent stun^ me ; so the whole ear, of Denmark 

Is, by Vi forged process of my death, 

Rankly abused : but know, thou noble youth. 

The serpent that did sting thyfather^s life 

Now wears his crown. 

that incestuous, that adulterate beast. 

With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, 

" ■ won to his shameful lust 

The will of my most seeming-virtuous queen : 

Hamlet, what a falling off was there ! 
Frofti me, whose love was of that dignity. 
That It went hand in hand even with the vow 

1 made to her in marriage ; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ! 

Sleeping within mine orchard. 
My custom alwavs of the aficmoon. 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice <if cursed hehenon in a vial. 
And m the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilment ; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man. 
That swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body. 
And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eap*er droppings into milk. 
The thin and wholesome blood : so did it mine j 
And o most instant tetter bark'd ahout. 
Most lazar tike, with vile and loathsome crust 
All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand. 
Of life, of crown, of Queen, at once dispateh'd j 
Cut off even in the blossom of my- sin, 
Unhouscird, unaiiointed, unaneaVd j 
No reckoning made, but sent to my account 

• Orchard,* for Garden, (says Mr. Stecvcns.) So in Romeo 
and Juliet: 

The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb. 

* From Hort-yard, from the Latin Hortus, a gardebv 
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With ell my imperfections on my head: 

O horrible I O horrible ! most horrible !" Act I. Sc. 6. 

So much for Hamlet. Now for ihe history. 

" Some time before the death of Lord Darnley, he was 
seized With a very dangerous and violent distemper, which 
was imagined to be the effect of poison ;t he however got 
the better of it. The manner ot* his death was mysterious : 
the hoaae in which he lodged was blown up at night with 
gunpowder, and his body was found lying in an adjacent 
garden, untouched by fire, and with no bruise or mark of 
violence about him." Observations, p. 15. 

When Mary was brought prisoner to Edinbui^h, 
after her surrender to the rebels at Carberry-hill, Mal- 
Tili says, ** the common people cried out against her 
at the winilows and stairs. Others again evidenced 
their malice in setting up a banner or ensign, where- 
upoi^ the king was painted lym^^ dead under a tree,'' 
and the young prince upon his knees praying, ** Judge 
and revenge my cause^ O Lord.'* Tytler's Inquiry, 
Vol. IL p. 173. 
" Revenge this foul and most unnatural murder." Hamlet, 

In a letter of Mr. P/s in the European Magazine for 
April 1799» on this subject, he quotes Dr. Robertson, 
vol. i. p. 445), who says, on the authority of Craw- 
ford, " several suspected persons were seized, captain 
Blackadder and threej others were condemned and 
executed ; but no discovery of importance was made. 
If we believe some historians, they were convicted on 
sufficient evidence. If we give credit to others, their 
sentence was unjust, and they denied with their latest 
breath any knowledge of the crime for which they 
suft'ered." Is not this, with the name of Black Addtr, 
alluded to in 

" Its being given out that a serpent stung him r" 
in the forged process of his death, and in 

" The serpent, that did siing thy father's life. 

Now wears his crown ?" 

With lespect to the term '* adulterate beast," in 
Hamlet, no mention is made of any illicit connection 
before marriage. But Bothwcll was openly accused of 
udidti'ry. 

The contrast of the " natural gifts" of the two 
Kings is pointed, and dix^s not seem consistent with 
the other circumstances in the play. 

" Claudius was younger than Hamlet's father, that, 
unless he was deformed, (and it docs not appear that he 
was) having youth in his favour, the coiUrasL could not be 
so very great. Old Hamlet had n son thirty years of a^je at 
this tune, and other nassajjcs in the play, lead us to sup- 
pose that tlie King ana Queen were ceiiainly p'lst the prime 
of life, not to say old. 

** Lord D. was the handsomest younq; man in the kin;;- 
dom. Both well was twenty vears older than Mary, and is 

t Dr. Roberison (in his History of Scotland, Vol. i. p. 40.s.) 
<pca>in$5 of the illll<:'s^ of Lord Djrnlfv a short lime before his 
Heath, and that it was impiitcd to the {.-Hccisof potion; adds in a 
n .tc\ *< BacVianan and Knux are positive that the King had been 
pwsone'l. 'I'hjy mintion the bs.ck and p'lfnd pusi.tln iihiih 
htike o\J aU nvrr hixfotiy." Buchanan's words arc, " blew pus- 
tules arose all o%erh>s bo.lv, with so much pain and torment, that 
there was little hcpts ot his lite." He says before, " the i)oison 
>^*' )i:^l'.t joo/ifr, tha'i tho»e who ^a\c it supposed it would. Sec 
Mr. P.'s Appendix, p. 31. 

I In the dumb shew of the play, we have this number mcn- 
tioncJ. ** The prisoner, with some two or //i/tv mutes." Aod 
«fir tjn't.-deracy of Mujrav, Morton and Lcthin^ton, were in fact 
t'lc in»ti|Sators o( BothwtU to the murder. 
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represented by the historians of that time as an ugly man." 
Ooserv'ations, p. 26. 

In the same manner the King*s speaking of his 
having been taken off " in the blossom of his sin,** 
seems incompatible with the ideas we have of his age 
and good qualities, not to say virtues ; but it is most 
truly applicable to Lord D. who was murdered in the 
'Jlst year of his age. Observations, p. 30. 

Both well, it may be added, was indicted for " the 
cruel and horrid murder of the most excellent, most 
high, and most mighty prince the King, the late 
most dCiir spouse of the Queen's Majesty, our sove- 
reign hicly, &c. " ai he uas taking hU rest, &c.** and 
was by him *' killed traitcruublij and cruelly, wilfully, 
and by premeditated felony." Stale Trials. 

These resemblances will be strengthened by a few 
other passages from different parts of the play ; par- 
ticularly the directions for the dumb shew in the play 
scene. Act II F, Sc. ?. 

*' Enter a King and a Queen, very lovingly ; the Queen 
embracing him, and he her. She kneels, and makes shew 
of protestation unto him. He t.ikes her up, and declines 
his head upon her neck : lays him down upon a bank of 
flowers ; she seeing him ash ep, leaves him," And again ; 

" Sleep rock thy brain : 

And never come mischance betwixt us twain." 

Mr. Tytler, in his Inquiry, Vol. II. p. iSO. Com- 
menting on Dr. Robertson's account of this transac- 
tion, says : 

*• She leads her husband, the destined \ictim to the house 
of slaughter ; blie attends him with the most assidmrns 
care. She was bcldom, says our author, from him throutiii 
the dav ; she sle[)t several r.i;j;:it.s in the cliair.biT under his 
apartment. The very ni'i;!u of his dertli, she passed 
several hours with hfm, she affectionately kis t-d him at 

1)artinff, and taking a ring from tier finL:i*r, she put it on 
lis. And the scene being now prepared, horrcsco rrfrrvns, 
she leaves him to his fate ; leaves him in the hands of his 
bloody executioners l" 

In a letter on this subject in the European Mnga- 
zine, for March \l\y\ tl^ following very remarkable 
particular is pointed out, a farthei allusion to *' the 
very da^j o/' die iu\k on which the murder wns perpe- 
trated, mentioned by HamU t, though in an indirect 
manner. And he could not well be n^ore explicit, 
without fixins; it beyond a doubt to Mary*s story.'* 

*' In Act 11. Sc. *2, where Hamlet is with ilosen- 
crantz and GulUlenstern, occasioiully throwinir in his 
wild flights and insinu.ti^>:Js eaf.cernni^ (lie /.}u»>tir, his 
situation in the court, and the business he has in hand 
towards his ** uncle-father and aunt-mother," he sees 
Polonius, and says he is cominy; to tell him of the 
players, and deiermines to [il:iy him off; and, that ho 
may not give him a clue to his information, Jie turns 
to them in a grave manner, and says, *• You say 
right. Sir ; on j\Io\ day luurning ; '/uc/.v t!teu i.;avrd.'' 
Dr. Robertson, Vol.1, p. 411, says, ** on Sundnu X.\\q 
ninth of February, about 11 at night, the Queeu 
left the Kirk of Field, in order to be present at a 
masque in the pnlnce. At iyKontxt wornntz (Mo\ o \ y ) 
the house in which the King lay was blown up with 
gunpowder." ■ 

** The cun:e, which the plaver Queen invoHC 
upon herself, should sho marry ai^.tin alter \\v2 tie' 
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«f her first licnband, is exactly what befell Mary on 
that occasicm : 

*' Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven light ! 
Sport and repose lock from me, day, and night I 
To desperation turn my trust and hope ! 
An anchor's cheer in prison be my scope I 
Each opposite, that blanks the face of joy, 
Meet what I would have well, and it devtroy ! 
Both here, and hence, pursue me lasting strife, 
If, once a widow, ever I be wife. Act. 3. Sc. 2. 

Thi.s is not the usual strain of a poet writing from 
his own general ideas of what a Queen would think 
to be the worst that could befall her. But of an 
imagination tixed to one particular object, and des- 
cribing that. The word priwn is very remarkable." 

Appendix, p. 5:3. 

These, Sir, are the kind of resemblances upon 
"which Mr. P. rests his hypothesis ; and, in my esti- 
mation, they are very strong. And to expect that the 
two stories, and every particular in the play are to 
correspond with the history of Mary, in order to 
establish the hypothesis, is neither reasonable, nor 
what experience in other cases at all give us authority 
to expect. Mr. P. in his Appendix, p. 3, &c. has 
given us an account of some " dramas which prq/'es- 
sedlif have a reference to the occurrences and charac- 
ters of the times in which they were written, and we 
find, that it is not the way with dramatists to adhere 
very minutely to the circumstances attached to the 
history or character to which they wish to allude ; but 
introduce a few striking features to constitute the 
likeness." 

After instancing several plays, Mr. P. adds, *' these 
tre sufficient to shew the manner in which authors 
dramatise particular characters and events, and the 
impression they make on an audience or a reader.'* 

*• When a story occurs to an author, parallel, even 
in a few circumstances, to one of modern times, 
which he wishes to dramatise, he avails himself of it, 
and introduces, sometimes only a {qw, sometimes 
more, circumstances to adiipt it to his second design j 
while the audience, on their part, *' give up the reigns 
df their imagination into his hands," are carried along 
with him, and give their approbation and sanction to 
the likeness. But, where the story is too barren of 
^circumstances, or he wislies it to bear more upon his 
second design, or to introduce any particular incident 
or circumstance attached to his modern characters, be 
departs from his original, snd ins«^rts circumstances 
and incidents of bis own. In doing this, particularly 
if he is an author who does not greatly study correct- 
ness, we are not to be surprized, if, whilst his ima- 
gination is at work upon two, and in some respects 
different stories, that he should sometimes fall into 
mistakes and inconsistencies : in following his second 
design, he departs in some measure, and perhaps in- 
voluntarily, from his fi:st. This is what, I think, we 
should constantly keep in mind, in considering the 
present play. Inconsistencies there certainly are in it, 
which, by my hypothesis, and keeping the two stories 
in mind, are in my judgment, plausibly, and surely 
very probably, accouuted for j it is but reasonable then 
to suppose the hypothesis to be true And if there 
are su^cient characteristics to fix a resemblance, we 
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are not to be surprized that there are not more.' 
9. 10. 

In concluding this argument the words of an 
able critic (Bp. Hurd in his Introduction to the 
study of the Prophecies, p. I '20) may be applied. 
with little alteration and with considerable effect. 
" On the whole, the general evidence for the truth of 
this h^potheais, as resulting fromi the cvincideacf^f of 
the fuo stones, though possibly not that which some 
may wish or expect, is yet apparently very consider- 
able. Some coincidences might fall out by accident ; 
and more might be imagined. But when so n'Oiir/ and 
sffch are brought together and compared, it bea>mes 
ridiculous '(because the effect is in no degree propor- 
tioned to the cause) to say of such coincidences, that 
they are the creatures of fancy, or could have been 
the work of chaxci:." , 

Your correspondent E. D. attributes the slow pro- 
gress which Mr. P.'s hvpothesis has made in gaining 
credit, either to the diffidence of the author or the 
jealousies of his opponents. I am far from iutend'mg. 
to in^pute to Mr. P. a want of diffidence in his manner 
of bringing forward his hypothesis. But perhaps 
if he could have repressed the ambition (and that 
perhaps a laudable one) almost inseparable from a 
young author, and brought out his pamphlet without 
any name to it, it might have had a fairer chance of 
making its way in the world. An aiioinrnauji author 
might be' a great one ; but it was scarcely to be ex- 
pected, that those who had grown grey in the labours 
of commenting, should submit to be informed by a 
novice in the garden of criticism. 

•' If in the course of our enquiries (said the late 
Rp. Hallifax, in his sermon on Eccles. I. 18. preached 
before the University of Camb. in the year 17<>i>) we 
have happily hit on any new invention, which from its 
apparent utility we wish to communicate to the public, 
our arguments, if addressed to the many, will not beat- 
tended to ; or will not be understood, if we confine our- 
selves to the few, who are judges of our proper worth, 
their jealousy or their malignity will prompt them ta 
envy us the merit of the discovery, and to defraud us 
of our just praise. Thus with one set of men, the 
scholar will be treated as a stranger ; by another, he will 
be suspected as an enemy : minds inferiot to his own 
will not comprehend his reasoning; his equals and his 
superiors will perversely shut their eyes and not snffei' 
themselves to see and be convinced by it ; whilst a 
third sort, immersed in the gratifications of sense, and 
liabituated to a state of indolence and inactivity, will 
never think it of importance enough to be regarded^ 
and will implicitly resign their understaDdings to be 
directed by the crowd," 

I am. Sir, your humble Servant, 

- Anti-Fluellen. 

Feb, ^9, 1S04-. 

P. S. Your correspondent E. objects to E. D.'s argu- 
ment of Shakspeare having altered the proverb from 
*' galled-horse*' to *' galled jade," to make it apply to 
Mary; as he says " the appellation of jade for a 
worthless woman, was posterior to the time of Shak- 
speare,*' and refers to Minshew, to shew that he has 
no such meaning for if. Bat I apprehend in this case, 
that Shakspeare himself is as good authority as Mio- 
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ibew, and though Sbakspeare often uses jade as applied H as equally noanswerable wi^ the axioms of EucKd, 
to tbe maloy yet he has also applied it to a woman. V and as easily demonstrable as any of his propositions^ 
Laooce, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act. 3.| I proceed to inform you that your moral writers have 



Sc. i. giving an account of the virtues of his mistress, 
nv» " Imprimis, she can fetch and carry. Why a 
horse can do no more : nay, a horse cannot fetch, 
but only carry 5 therefore, is she better than ajfdrfe/' 
I think with an evident allusion to the present vulgar 
acceptation of the word. 

MANNERS. 

Mr. Epitor, 

AS I have been a subscriber and constant reader of 
your Journal since its commencement, I flatter my- 
self I have a right to give my opinion of its contents 
with every possible degree of freedom, although I 
hope I shall always speak of your labours with de- 
cent respect. — In a word, then, Sh*, I must own that 
1 am better pleased with the critical, literary and po- 
litical departments of your Journal, than with that 
which embraces for its object the manners and 
morals of the age, and my reason is, that, in my 
humble opinion, when you are disposed to be critical, 
literary or political, you abide by the best established 
laws and rules of those respective sciences, but when 
70a descend, or condescend to consider matters in a 
ntoral light, you seem guided by a bunch of old pre- 
judices, titter for old women and parsons, than for 
men of liberal sentiments, living in a liberal, and most 
brilliantly enlightened age, an age enlightened not 
only by the sun of sublime truth, but by the varie- 
gated lamps of the new philosophy, atnl decorated by 
the transparencies of modem apologies and excuses. 

Need I quote examples of your l(yw way of think 
iog in such matters ? It is too palpable. Yet that I 
may nmt seem to deal in generals, I shall only remind 
you, that like other persons who are still blinded and 
bliDking through the prejudices of education, you 
persist in considering duds, rapes^ elopenoents, crim. 
cons. &c. as sin$, or to speak more politely as crimes ; 
and pursuing this glimmering vista of your benighted 
niorals, you infer that the fiequency of the said inci 
dents is a proof of the decline of public virtue, or to 
use your favourite phrase, atMi tbe favourite phrase of 
the aforesaid old wooien and parsons— /^^ degeneracy 
of tike age. 

Now, Sir, mark '' how a plain tale shall set you 
down." I hope you will not deny that e^ery senti- 
ment, and every opinion, and every event may be 
viewed in two ways, if not in more ; and that all 
created objects are born with a certain mixture of the 
pro and coh . 1 hope also, you will allow that men of 
liberal minds and who are bent on free enquiry, may 
have the liberty to change their opinions, and I sin- 
cerely pray that you will not deny that one story may 
be very good until another is told. You wilt also be 
pleased to albw the truth of that proverb which says, 
" many men many minds,'* and I should be glad to 
know what arguments you can advance to overthrow 
another excellent position, that '* what is oi^e man's 
meat may be another man's poison." 

Having laid down these premises, which I consider 
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therto fallen into a lamentable mistake by con^der- 
ing those little incidents before mentioned, as sins or 
crimes, which are in fact nothing more or less, than 
PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, little picccs Occasionally got 
up (to use theatrical language) for the gratification of 
public curiosity, and the amusement and diversion of 
those minds which might otherwise be injured by the 
gloom of religious principles, I beg pardon, I mean 
prejudices 5 or perhaps rendered melancholy by the 
prospect of national affairs. Now, Sir, if your 
moral writers will for a moment condescend to view 
matters in this light, thtey will find the film and scales 
drop off their eyes, and they will in future see duels, 
elopements, crim. cons. &c. in that pleasing and 
amusing light which fascinates, while it gratifies cu- • 
riosity, and whidi introduces that liberal way of 
thinking in such matters, that converts black into 
white, and renders even our ciimes (as they used to 
be called) a source of much amusement and enter- 
tainment. 

That this is the way in which such events are con- 
sidered, will appear most clearly, if you will only 
follow a duellist, for example, from the challenge to 
the coffin, or a crim. con. from the post-chaise to the 
country inn. What do these things amount to ? A 
long and elegantly penned account in the papers, 
richly ornamented with tbe honour of the gentleman, 
and admirably set off by the heavty and accomplish* 
ments of ^ the lady. Well — what follows ? all the 
town talks about it— it enlivens conversation — a dozen 
witticisms and puns are discharged every day from 
the newspapers — the duellist is sent to his long home 
—the lady brings evidence to prove the impossibility 
of' ravishing the willing mind — and what next ? Apo- 
logetic paragraphs and letters, vindicating the honour 
of a madman, and the chastity of a strumpet ! All 
very amusing still-r-and what else but "amusement 
follows ? Are new laws made, or old laws executed } 
No— even juries are told to respect the prejudices 
which are found to be opposite to the laws of God and 
Man — and grave apologists collect all the virtues under 
the sun to decorate the hearse of a man who was a 
disgrace to his rank, and a pest to society, and who 
rushed into the presence of bis Maker— /or a bet ! 

I beg pardon, however, Mr. Editor ; I perceive I 
am running into the very style and sentiments I wish 
to condemn, but you must allow something for the 
infiuence of bad example, and my having been so 
constant a reader of your moralities. To return then 
to my subject — I say, that as such events have no 
other efifi?ct on the public than to furnish small talk 
and jokes, or to produce laboured apologies and ex- 
tenuations, I have a right to consider tliem as mere 
amusements got up for the public at a time ^hn 
their minds may droop, or become melancholy, and I 
do not know that our theatrical managers themselves 
can produce their pieces in a more orderly, or oppor- 
tune way. Every month produces something of the 
kind, which runs a certain number of days and 
nights, and then is elbowed out of public attentiotip 
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by some new duel-^-some new elopement— some new 
crifc. con. more attractive or more spleDdM than the 
former, because perhaps more foolish, or more fatal. 
And again I ask, what effect is produced ? except the 
overflow of conversation and the production of jests 
and witticisms ? Are the laws enforced ? Is politeness 
encreased ? Terror produced ? Reformation begun ? 
If I were to say yes, ten thousand ladies and gentle- 
men would laugh in my face. 

As to the parties concerned, who furnish this 
amusement, if you ask them what they meant, whe- 
ther to commit a crime, or to injure public morals by 
example, or any other foolish question which preju- 
diced , persons or parsons might ask, they will candidly 
answer, no—** We had no such meaning— as to 
crimes, we know nothing about them ; the distinc- 
tions between virtue and vice may perhaps have been 
pointed out to us, but they are too nice to be remem- 
bt?red, and as to public morals, we know not what 
th^y are or where they reside. Our friends never re- 
fuse tlieir countenance to us, and the rest of the pub- 
lic may be d — d ! It is rather impertinent to ask what 
we meant by such and such an action, but if you 
must know — it was for the kclat of the thing !" 

Now, Sir, this being the true state of the question 
between the parties who act as principals in these 
little dramas, and the public who are the spectators, 
and clap or hiss according as the thing happens to 
take, I think we ought to lose no time in legalizing 
such theatres, and at once crushing the foolish preju- 
dices that still prevail in some weak minds, and es- 
pecially among your moral writers. We have already 
granted a complete toleration to such amusements, 
but toleration is but a negative support. Some things 
yet require a kind of mask and disguise. — On Sundays, 
for example, ladies of ton must have concerts to drown 
the noise of the card-tables, and the givers and ^ re- 
ceivers of challenges are liable to be insulted by jus- 
tices of the peace and Bow-street oflScers, which 
seems to be> by the bye, a very great infringement on 
the liberty of the sill)ject. There are other obstruc- 
tions which might be mentioned, and which prevent 
tlie scenery and decorations of these amusements from 
being prepared with so much skill and effect, as they 
undoubtedly would be, if the legislature could be pre- 
vailed on to sanction them by an act. A duel might 
then be advertised to take place on a certain day, *' at 
the Theatre Royal, Kensington Gravel- Pits,** and I 
have no doubt that an audience, equally numerous 
and brilliant would crowd to the »pot ? Why should 
we doubt it ? Are not our boxing matches, which 
have ended in death more than once, attended by the 
most fashionable audiences, I was going to say— but at 
least spectators f And if duels happened to be more 
thinly attended, it would arise, not from the less de- 
maud for amusement, but because a duel is a piece so 
exceedingly short, that economists might grudge the 
trouble of sitting an hour or two waiting for that 
which rarely lasts a minute, besides the expence of 
paying at the rate of a guinea a pop. 

As to the mode of legalizing these matters, I shall 

not presume to offer my advice. It might be done, 

perhaps, by way of licence, and revive the old maxim 

•' private vices, public beneEu." But in whatever 

2 



way it is donis, the opinioD< of those who take upon 
them to direct public opinion, seem to be in favour of 
it. Duellists and seducers are held in high reputatioD« 
and discountenanced in no society ; and while this ii 
the case, why should their characters be sported with 
by writers of sernK>n8 and essays ? 

I submit these considerations, Mr. Editor, to you, 
and I hope some of your readers will bestow atten- 
tion on them, and I shnll be happy, in conjunction 
with them, to be the blessed instruooent of bringing 
this new system to perfection. 

I am. Sir, Yours 

Travesty. 



rOLlTJCAL ESSAYS. 

Coalitions. 

PARTIES have long made a figure in modem his- 
tory. Accordingly we have aeen them considered by 
many authors, and have observed frequent attempts 
made to describe their nature, and to ascertain their 
causes and effects. The origin and proceedings of 
different parties, as of the Nen and Bianchi of Flo- 
rence, of the Fregosi and Adomi of Genoa, of the 
Guelfs and Ghibbelines of Italy, of the Prasini and 
Veneti in the Greek empire, of the Whigs and Tories 
in modern England, and various others, have been 
collected from the accounts of historians $ and firom 
the review of these facts, general principles have 
been attempted to be deduced. We cannot say that 
the world is much the wiser for this speculation. And 
with regard to the practical part, the true end of every 
speculation, we are not probably qualified beyond 
our predecessors, nor more skilled to reap from parly 
the advantages which may be made to flow from ir, 
or to prevent the evils which it has a tendency to pro- 
duce. Indeed party, though it is equally to be ex- 
plained on the principles of human nature, with any 
other general iippearance in human afi^irs, is not a 
subject which it is easy to reduce to scientific order. 
It is oneof those circumstances which it is very difficult 
to persuade even wise men depends upon any thing 
but chance ; or is more susceptible of explanation 
than the difference in heat or cold, dryness or mois- 
ture between this year and the last. 

There is one species of transaction exhibited by 
parties, which deserves to form a chapter by itself, 
in the Histoire raisonnce of party : we mean coali- 
tions. It has not as yet excit^ much attention as a 
subject of philosophical enquiry or regularion. The 
instances in which it has been exhibited to our view, 
have not been very numerous j and have been rather 
regard(3d as efiects of the corruption or wisdom of 
individuals, than parts of a general subject, which de- 
served to be considered with any reference beyond the 
circumstances of the present moment. Thus the 
j>ersons who either blamed or approved of the union 
formed by Mr. Fox and Lord North, at the end of 
the Aoierican war, grounded all their observations on 
preceding conduct, and the supposed situation and views 
of these individual characters ; but never conceived 
that their opinions could be directed by any applica- 
tion of general principles. We do not pretend to 
treat the subject so deeply at this time, as to give it 
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tbtt form which to some it may seem incapable of 
receiving. But so much has lately been spoken about 
coalitions, that we are inclined to throw out the de- 
tached reflections which we have made upon the sub- 
ject. And we think it will not be altogether useless 
to that part of our readers who have a turn for politi- 
cal enquiry, to have pointed out to them this matter 
as a fit subject for general reflection. 

There must be a ^nsiderable contrariety between 
the uniting parties, to give propriety to the term 
C9aUtion. Thus Mr. Fox and Lord North directly 
opposed one another, with regard to the American 
war, and all the important political principles which 
were involved in the question of its propriety or im- 
propriety ; and at times they conducted their opposi- 
tion with considerable personal asperity. But to a 
union at this time between Mr. Pitt and Lord Gren- 
ville, for carrying on the present war, we should 
hardly give the name of a coalition. 

Coalitions suppose not, in either party, a dereliction 
of the principles by which it has been distinguished. 
When one party goes over to another, witli the full 
adoption of its principles, it is called a conversion 
with regard to the one set of principles, and an apos- 
tacy with regard to tlie other, but not a coalition. 
Thus we did not say that Mr. fiurke formed a coali- 
tion with Mr. Pitty when he went over to his side, on 
account of the French revolution , nor, when Mr. Pitt 
after he got into •flice, opposed and arraigned the 
proceedings which he had pursued while yet excluded 
from it, was he supposed to have formed a coalition 
with those who of old entertained the opinions which 
he now espoused. 

Coalitions therefore, are unions, for effecting not 
general, but particular purposes. To effect general 
pori)o$es requires an union of general principles : and 
when parties unite their general principles it is con- 
version, not coalition. A coalition may be formed 
for an object subservient to the interests of the uniting 
parties, or, more virtuously, for an object subservient 
to the interests of their common country. Thus Mr. 
Fox coalesced with Lord North for the purpose of 
driving from the seat of power a party of men who 
were equally hostile to both ; and Aris tides coalesced 
with Themistocles before the battle of Salamis to 
procure to his country a victory over the forces of 
Xerxes. 

There are many celebrated instances in history of 
this laudable sort. Such was that of the Whigs and 
Tories in this country for effecting the revrolution ; on 
which occasion the Tories, by what might be deno- 
minated a temporary conversion, came entirely over 
to the Whigs. Such is that of the Roman Catholics 
and Protestant dissenters in this country, to procure a 
repeal of the penal statutes. 

The contests and dissentions of opposite parties 
being a great evil in a state, and one of tlie disad- 
vantages attending a free government, it should seem 
that all coalitions, which imply a cesssation, for the 
time, of contests and dissentions, should be con- 
sidered at first sight as happy events ; and yet it hap- 
pens in fact that they are always at first regarded with 
a suspicious and unfavourable eye. This is not an 
uiijufat sent'unent. It is sp dilBcult for opposite parties 



to find any point where they can meet without a 
clashing of their principles, that coalitions are almost 
always formed by a dereliction of some of the prin- 
ciples of one or both of the parties ; and give suffi- 
cient proof that the leaders at least of the parties 
were not very much in earnest about considerations, 
with tlie importance of which they seemed to be most 
deeply impressed. 

AH political principles are certain views of public 
good, which are different to different men. Thus the 
ancient Tories in this country conceived it to be good 
to secure obedience to the monarch, at the risk of any 
danger to liberty from unqualified submission \ on the 
other hand, the Whigs thought it was good to secure 
liberty against the encroachments of the monarch, 
notwithstanding any temporary disorders which the 
vindication of it might occasion. That certain evils 
might threaten the country from which the powers of 
two parties might be united to protect it, without 
any interference of their peculiar views of public 
good, is sufficiently evident. But as soon as this evil 
is repelled^ it seems impossible that they can go on 
together. Because what is the business of statesmen, 
when their country is out of danger, but to contrive 
and execute schemes, for improving her policy, and 
the happiness of her inhabitants ? But here the two 
parties are 4isposed to take different roads \ and must 
either conspire together to abandon the task of im* 
proving their country, or must part company imme- 
diately. The sweets of power, however, which they 
share between them, and which neither perhaps can 
enjoy, when left by the other, make them unwilling 
to separate ^ and they are strongly tempted to make a 
tacit and disgraceful compact to sacrifice their views 
of national improvement to views of private interest. 
For this reason we are of opinion that a truly virtu- 
ous man will feel no small reluctance to enter into a 
coalition. It is a dangerous sittiation. He is afraid 
to commit his virtue to a trial, from which that of so 
few persons escapes.. The prints of the feet of so 
many animals advancing to the lion*s den, but of none 
returning, alarm him. An occasion may be presented^ 
when it will appear to him so clearly^ that he may 
seiTe his coimtry by uniting his efiforts to those of a 
party, whose principles he condenms, that he will 
not withhold them. But he will make his connection 
as slight as possible, and whenever the end is served, 
for which he formed that connection, he will imme- 
diately dissolve it. 

A particular coalition, toward the formation of 
which it has been said that certain overtures have 
been made, has lately been the subject of much con- 
versation. We have but few remarks to make upon 
it. Indeed we have no belief that it will ever happen. 
But a few reflections will serve to illustrate the sub- 
ject, which we have here thought proper to bring be- 
fore our readers. 

The contrariety in the political principles of the two 
leading characters whom it is now proposed to bring 
together. Will not be disputed. The general system 
of opinions, and of measures recommended and 
supported by the one during the whole course of his 
political life^ has been as widely differ^t^mJthaf^ 
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system of opinio&s atid of measures recommended 
and supported by the other during a similar period, as 
it is possible for any two systems to be, which are not 
incouststent with the principles of the same government. 
The one has always laboured for the preservation of 
every practice, and of every statute which served to 
limit the power of the republican part of the govern- 
ment 5 and to increase or confirm that of the monar- 
chical and aristocrattcal. This too he has done with a 
degree of vehemence beyond the ordinary rate of 
party spirit. The other great man, concerned in the 
supposed transaction, has with peculiar warmth and 
st^diness persisted in recommending the removal of 
things which disorder or weaken the action of the 
republican part of the government ; and aU the poli- 
tical opinions on which he declares his conduct is 
founded are those which assume the republican to 
be, both in justice and expedience, the fundamental 
and most important part of every government. 

The French revolution gave a new aspect to the 
political behaviour of the two personages under con- 
sideration. It gave an opportunity to the patron of 
monarchical and aristocratical privileges, to raise his 
frtnciples to a pitch of perfect extravagance, we had 
almost said absurdity \ and inspired him with a degree 
of disapprobation and abhorrence for his antagonist, 
if we may draw any conclusion from his language and 
behaviour, which none but a criminal of the most 
rare and atrocious kind could deserve. The other 
gentleman continued long to view with a favourable 
eye transactions in France undoubtedly begun with a 
design to advance the happiness of the great order of 
the people, without injuring the happiness of any 
other order ; and ascribeid a great part of the miseries 
which attended those transactions to the conduct of 
the other personage and his party, and to that of the 
rulers in difierent parts of Europe, who as he repre- 
sented joined the rulers in this country, in an unjust, 
ao^ villainous interference with the sacred right of ano- 
ther country to manage its internal afiairs as it pleased. 
These accusations, on the one side, that Mr. Fox was 
m jacobin, who wished to overturn the monarchical 
constitution of this country, that he himself might 
wade through blood, and over every constituted and 
venerable authority, to a Directorship or a Consul- 
ship in Great Britain ; and on the other, «that Lord 
Grenville and his party, wished by the blood and 
treasure of this country, not without a desire towards 
a similar system in itself, to establish anew the des- 
potism in France, which crushed the lower ordei's, to 
maintain in ruinous privileges a pampered and useless 
nobility, — were thrown backwards and forwards with 
the utmost fury; and a degree of rancour and ani- 
mosity prevailed, of which scarcely any parallel is to 
be found in history. 

We do not think it an easy matter for two parties, 
or two individuals thus situated to form a coalition ; 
and the motives ought not to be slight which should 
lead them to think of it. 

The dangers of the present time, it is urged, ought 
to dispose all mes, without regard to preceding dif- 
ferences, to linifS for the defence of their country. 
Ve are threatened with the most trying conflict, 
hich we ever had to sustain, and we are goremed. 



■ it is said, by a set of men, altogether unqualified to 
direct our efforts. Surely in such a* situation, little 
difiereuces ought to be forgotten. 

Were it periectly clear that nothing but the union 
of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville could save us, in the 
present, or in any other crisis, we should have no 1 
hesitation in recommending it; and we have no ' 
doubt that these two great men, be their differences as | 
wide as they may, would most readily and cordially 
unite for such a purpose. Were it even perfectly 
clear that this union would save as more easily and 
certainly than any other expedient, we should have no 
hesitation in recommending it. But if we do not 
think thedanger nearly so great as has been represented, 
being of opinion that the weakness of the present ad» 
ministration has been greatly exaggerated, and that 
the energy of the country itself, headed even by a 
weaker administration than the present, would be 
competent to its defence ; and if we conceive that 
several other contrivances might be employed to ob- 
tain a strong administration, without this coalitk>n; 
we cannot give our assent to so unnatural and extra* 
ordinary an association. 

It is remarkable that with regard to that very par- 
ticular, on account of which it is thought necessary 
that the two persons alluded to should unite, their 
sentiments must be as widely different, as in regard 
to any other point whatever. They unite to carry on 
the present war. Mr. Fox from the opinions which 
he has already delivered, must begin his administra- 
tion by proposing terms of peace to put an end to it. 
Lard Grenville must consider any proposal of peace 
as accumulating the dangers and disgrace of the 
country. They come to variance then at the very 
outset, and must dissolve connection immediately. 

Mr. Fox, we may be told, having seen the invete- 
rate and ambitious disposition of France, may be at 
last convinced that it is necessary to humble her, 
before a peace, which will ensure our tranquillity, can 
be expected from her. It is impossible. Mr. Fox 
declared in the plainest and strongest language at the 
re-commencement of hostilities, that nothing had 
been done by France during the term of peace, which 
rendered it hopeless that the relations of amity might 
yet be upheld with her. He ridiculed the pretexts and 
motives of hostilities. And maintained that enough 
had not yet been done, to ward them oflT. If before 
the commencement of hostilities France had done 
nothing to render it impolitic or unreasonable to use 
efforts to maintain peace with her, undoubtedly she 
has done nothing since ; and her warfare has been 
just as fair as ours. Every reason then which existed 
for making additional efforts for the maintenance of 
peace at the commencement of hostilities exists for 
making new efforts to obtain it now. 

Lord Grenville, we are likewise told, has greatly 
softened, and moderated the notions with which be 
was transported, during the war against the French 
revolution ; and might not be unwilling to give bis 
assent to an experiment for the recovenr of peace. 
This too we consider impossible, unless Lord Gren- 
ville be capable of forfeiting the strongest pledges 
which a man can give to the public. It was not the 
conduct of Prance merely, but the situation of France 
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«4iidi made Lord Grenville condemn the peace con- 1 this precaution fh>m a jealoasjr of Great-Britain; tli« 



eluded at Amiens. F^nce bad that preponderatldg 
strength, and was actuated by that disposition, which 
rendered it fatal for us to enter into peace with her, 
until her power was redoced. Her power now is 
greater than ever. One of the complaints against the 
peace of Amiens was^ that it confirmed and encreased 
the power of France. And it is not the opinion of 
Lord Grenville that France has sunk in the scale, 
during the period of hostilities. Whatever reason 
then Lord Grenville could have for condemning the 
peace in the year 1802, of which Mr. Fox approved, 
he must have now for condemning any terms of peace, 
which it would be consistent for Mr. Fox to propose. 
A coalition therefore of these personages, for carry- 
ing on the present war, appears altogether impossible. 
There Inay be another coalition however, to which 
equally strong objections do not apply ; we mean a 
coalition between Mr. Pox and Mr. Addington. There 
is no such contrariety between any declared sentiments 
of Mr. Addington, and the sentiments of Mr. Fox. 
Mr. Addington has never been guilty of any personal 
abuse towards Mr. Fox ; on the contrary by his can- 
dour and fairness, he extorted the praise of Mr. Fox 
at a time when that gentleman was scarcely less than 
coughed down, whenever he attempted to utter a word 
in the house of commons. In point of ability we 
should reckon Lord Hawkesbury, and other members 
of the present administration, just as good associates 
as Lord Grenville and his friends. And with regard 
to the present war a coincidence of sentiments might 
more easily be obtained between the present ministers 
and Mr. F6x. But ^ere are objections to this union 
of no snuall importance. 

Political History, f torn March 1(J, to April 1, 

FOREIGN. 

Freitcu Conspiracy. ^The attention of the 

French government has for some weeks been almost 
wholly occupied by this object. Every person has 
been arrested whom either the public informers, or 
the more active fears of the First Consul have pointed 
out as objects of suspicion. Georges, the royalist 
chief, was apprehended in a cabriolet in the streets of 
Paris. The fate of Moreau and Pichegru has not yet 
been decided, by the latest accounts from the Conti- 
nent. Moreau is said to have been removed to Vin- 
oennes as a place of greater security. Much concern 
for his fate has been testified throughout all Franoe, 
and his wife has received visits of condolence from 
many persons of the first distinction at Paris, who in 
oonsequence hane fallen into complete disgrace at the 
Thuilleries. Although the preparations for invading 
this country are carrying on with unremitting activity, 
and although it is still asserted that the First Consul 
intends |to command them in person, yet it cannot be 
doubted that the discovery of this conspiracy has con- 
siderably disconcerted bis plans, and that he will be 
far less' willing than ever to quit his dominions or 
even his c^itaU . 

Arm I NO OP the Neutral Powders. — All the 
principal neutral powers of the Continent have for 
some tirtie past been augmenting their forces. There 
is no reason to believe that any one of them adopts 



overgrown power and immense armies of France are 
evidently the objects of their apprehension. Almost 
every man capable of bearing arms in Denmark is at 
present training to the use of them ; and even the 
feeble administration of the Porte is making. unwonted 
efforts to equip a fleet for the defence of the Morea, 
These two powers seem indeed to look upon them- 
selves as in the most immediate danger from the de- 
signs of France. The Emperor of Germany is in the 
mean time collecting large bodies of troops on the 
frontiers of Italy and Swisserland; and Russia is 
arming with great activity both by sea and land. Tlie 
support of Denmark and Turkey, and a resolution to 
give efiicacy to their mediation for procuring a general 
peace to Europe, are looked upon as the objects of 
these powers. The recent encroachments of the 
French troops upon the neutrality of Naples, are said 
to have given great umbrage to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, who considers that kingdom as under his more 
immediate protection. His Neapolitan Majesty has 
resolved, in case of necessity, to commit himself again 
to the guardianship of the English fleet, and to retire 
to Palermo, where he is to reside, (till some fortunate 
change) with the King of Sardinia, another victim of 
French usurpation. The continental powers seem 
indeed sensibly to apprehend that the immense arma- 
ments of France, finding the invasion of Great Bri- 
tain impracticable, must be diverted to some other 
object, and employed in overwhelming other nations, 
to prevent them from producing confusion and anar- 
chy at home. 

GoREE. — By accounts received at Lloyd's, it ap- 
pears that a French squadron from Cayenne, has taken 
the island of Goree en the coast of Africa. The 
command which this island has of the Gambia and 
Bonavista rivers will enable the enemy greatly to ha- 
rass our African trade. 

East Indies. — Admiral Linois* sqnadron, con- 
sisting of six frigates, after having refitted at the Isle 
of France, is said to have put to sea asain, to cruize 
against our East India trade. The bad effbcts result- 
ing from our giving up die Cape of Grood Hope, now 
begin to be seen. Had we retained that station, wn 
could without difficulty have completely scoured the 
whole navigation to the East Indies, and have inter- 
cepted every supply from Europe. It is well known 
that the Isle of France and the Mauritius are totally 
incapable not only of furnishing supplies to a fleet, 
but even of maintaining their own garrisons ; and un* 
less provisions and other necessaries be sent to them from 
the Cape of Good Hope or Europe, they could not 
possibly afibrd supplies to any cruizing squadron.— 
The Cape of Good Hope is by all accounts at present 
every way in our power: how long it will be so is 
extremely doubtful, as Admiral Hartsinck was by the 
last accounts in the Rio de Janeiro, waiting a favou- 
rable opportunity of escape. 

I>OME8TIC. 

Conduct op the Admiralty. — On the l6th 
of March Mr. Pitt commenced his first direct attack 
on any part of the present administration. It was in- 
troduced in the form of a motion for certain papers ; 
but be stated distinctly that it was bb intention to de- 
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dispe from these papers a charge of misconduct againiit 
t)ie Admiralty. The chief points on which he in- 
sisted .}vere, that small craft, similar to those of which 
the French flotilla is composed, were the most pro- 
per force to oppose its attempts j and that the Admi- 
ralty deserved censure for not employing the mer- 
chants* yards to build ships of the line, while the 
king's yards were otherwise occupied in the time of 
war. In both these opinions he was opposed by the 
imited voice of the most experienced seamen in the 
house. It seems to be the universal opinion of naval 
men, that large vessels are alone capable ot acting 
with effect in the currents of the channel, and that 
close in with our coasts, in shallow water, the gun- 
boats of the Sea Fencibtes are well calculated to ha- 
rass and destroy the less manageable vessels of the 
French flotilla. As to building ships of the line in 
ihe merchants* yards, all experienced seamen declare 
with one voice, that it is a mere job to enrich con- 
tractors. Ships so built have been almost universally 
found to be ill-constructed, unwholesome, and in con 
stant want of the most expensive repairs, owing to the 
badness of the materials, and the carelessness of the 
workmen. The ministers refused the production of 
some of the papers moved for. The numbers of the mi- 
nority on this occasion excited public attention. They 
amounted to 130, and the minister's majority was 
only 73. The strength of the minority however, 
was more apparent than real. Mr. Pitt and the Gren- 
ville party voted indeed on the same principle; but 
Mr. Fox and his friends, although they gave their vote 
for the production of the papers, did so on grounds 
diametrically opposite. They voted upon the general 
principle of the propriety of inquiry on all occasions, 
and they besides considered Lord St. Vinceat*s con- 
duct as highly meritorious, and as certain to be the 
more applauded the more minutely it was examined. 

The KtNG's RBCovEav. — ^The restoration of his 
Majesty's health, so far as to enable him to resume 
the functions of government has diffused universal 
satisfaction, and dispelled chose fears of confusion in 
the public business at a moment when it was most to 
be deprecated. The goodness of his Majesty's con- 
stitution and his regular habits promise that complete 
restoration of his health which is so ardently desired 
by a loyal people. 

Vo L u N T E L It B I L L. — ^Thc Voluntcer Bill has passed 
the House of Commons. Mr. Fox and the Windham 
party opposed die whole system as ineffectual. Mr. 
Pitt applauded the system, and employed himself in 
suggesting such amendments as he thought necessary 
to give it strength and vigour. We shall give a gene- 
ral view of its provisions when it shall have passed 
both houses and been completed. 

luisH Militia, — On Monday, his Majesty by a 
Royal Message, acquainted both Houses of Parliament 
that a part t>f the Irish Militia had volunteered their 
services to Great Britain. This message was taken in- 
to consideration on Wednesday* On that occasion it 
was stated by. the Secretary at War that it was the in- 
tention of government to introduce several new regu- 
lations for the augmentation of our regular forces : to 
suspend filling up the number of the Militia and Army 
<Jf Reserve for a year, and by this means to destroy 
the competition with the recruiting for the regular 
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service, which at present has raised th»boontiestoii» 
enormous height, and has also introduced to an 
alarming degree the abominable practice of crimping. 
The number of elective troops for Great Britain and 
Ireland he stated at 19^.000; and large additions are 
intended to the disposeable force. It is proposed to 
replace the 10,000 Irish Militia who have volunteered 
their services to Great Britain, by a new tevy to die 
same amount on that establishment. 

NOTICES. 

LITERARY. 

Cam6rt(ig^#.— Tlie following are the subjects for the 
prizes given by the Rcpresentadvcs in Parliament for thit 
University, for the present year : 

Senior Baichehrs. 
Quid commodi, aut incomniodi, e republtca hominum 

nigrorum sive coloratorum, inter occidentalet intiuas 

nuper coDstituta, derivari queat? 

Middle Batchelors, 

Quibus modis, et gradibus, civitates jam florentes, paulatim 

labare, indinarc ct occidere soleant? 

Several workmen nre now employed on Pembroke I^ys, 
in laying out the ground for the sciie of Downing college, 
the erection of which, it is expected, will be begun in the 
course of the ensuing summer. 

The Rev. W. Gooch, of Cockfield, Suffolk, is appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture to write a new Report of the 
Husbandry of the county of Cambridge, and he is now tak- 
ing a survey for (hat purpose. 

The Emperor Alexander has ordered every work which 
treats of Mathematics in the English language to be traoi- 
lated into the Russian. 

Academy ofTxplis. — ^Nothing can afford higher sa- 
tisfaction to the lovers of learning and the friends of ci- 
vilization, than to observe the unequalled mpiditv with 
which knowledge begins to be diffused throughout the vast 
dependencies of the Russian Empire. The following ac- 
count of the establishment of a new academy at Teflis 
in Georgia, a country long devoted to ignorance, must af- 
ford re^ pleasure to our readers? Those who are ac- 
quainted with die situation of that country, will not be sur^ 
prised that the benefits of instracUon are still confined to 
tlie nobility. 

*' At the instance of prince 2^zianow, governor-general 
of Georgia, the emperor of Russia has been pleased to or- 
der the erection of a public school for the young nobility 
at T^is, and has ordered to be applied for this purpose the 
yearly sum of 10,000 roubles out f>f the revenues arising 
from silk in that province. The following are the particu- 
lars of this institutien . 

*' A school is to be established at Teflis, in which the 
course of instruction in the Georgian and Russian lan- 
guages is to be divided into three classes. At the com- 
mencement twcBty-five, and in three years fifty youths are 
to be educated free of expence. 

'* The division of the expenditure is as follows : 

The Director is to have a house and 800 roubles. 

A Russian teacher of the first class 500 

A Georgian teacher 400 

Two teachers of the second class 250 each 500 

House-rent 300 

Fuel and light 180 

Two attendants IJK) 



Total.. ^,.. 
For the erection of a ^hoffWjf gf(^^rO<f 
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^Th«- remaining 2S00 roubles, which being paid in 
Bank-stock, are equivalent to 3740 roubles, are to be dis- 
posed of as follows : 
Eight youths, who are yearlv to be sent^ 

from this school to the ifniversity of > 2000 roubles. 

Moscow, to have 250 roubles each . . J 
Expence of travelling from Mordok to 1 . ^^ 

Moscow J 

Annual cloatbing: to each of them 1001 g^ 

roubles / 

Books, paper, &c , . 400 

Travelling expences #. 87 

Total 3740 

** The erection of the school-house will be completed in 
three years, when the' 300 roubles for house-rent will be 
employed on other purposes for the benefit of the Institution. 
At that period also, the allowances of the scholars atTeflis, 
as well as tliose sent to Moscow, will be doubled. But of 
the remaining sum, among other things, 300 roubles are to 
be annually appropriated for the purchase of books, and 
thus the foundation will be laid by degrees of a public li- 
brary at Teflis." 

On the 15th of January the Gymnanum at St. Peters- 
burg was consecrated. The ministers of public instruction, 
the members of the universities, with a vast assemblage of 
the nobility, the clergy, the military, and a varietv of per- 
sons of distinction attended the ceremony. After mass 
professor Terlaihch delivered a Russian, and professor 
Kaiolnick a Latin, discourse. The 24th of January was 
appointed for the opening of the lectures. Professors have 
been appointed to the diflferent classes, and the branches 
tausht are mathematics, logic and metaphysics, natural 
phuosophvy universaf history, ffeographv, chemistry, and 
physic, political economy, and the French and German lan- 
guaset, and drawing. Counsellor Rastowzow, has an an- 
nual salary of SOOO roubles. 

STRA9BURG AcADBMiBS. — ^Thc establishments of Litera- 
ture at Strasburg, which had fallen into great decay in con- 
sequence of the French revolution, begin at length not only 
to recover their former prosperity, but also to receive many 
aocesoions, which aiforJ the happiest prospect for the diffu- 
sion of literature and science. The iormer Protestant 
University again beans to flourish, as the academy for the 
youth of the Augsburg Confession, and the professors ap- 
pointed to it have already opened their several classes. The 
Protes.tant Gymnasium has at last recovered its former re- 
spectability. The School of Heallh, established for 17 
departments, daily increases, since by its late organization it 
hat been replenished by able men who give regular lectures 
on every branch of meidicine and surgery: a vast number 
of medjcal students have of late flocked to it, not only from 
evary quarter of the Republic, but also from foreign parts. 
The Uentral School remains till the Lyceum shall have 
been completely organized : the latter however will shortly 
be opened. A Roman Catholic seminary is also to be 
speedily erected. The French government has over and 
aoove engaged to our magistracy to establish here four 
schools, for pharmacy, jurisprudence, natural history, and 
drawing. Tne last Ts to be enriched by a collection of 
paintings, which are accounted master-pieces; part of 
them have already arrived from Paris. ITie Botanical gar- 
den, which was established by^the French government for 
the School qf Health, is soon to receive great additions. 

Uhivbrsity op Wilwa. — ^This University has received 
1 new proof of the favour and generosity of his Imperial 
Majesty of Russia. Besides the yearly sum allotted for its 
support, his Majesty has graciously presented it with an 
extraordinary donation of 70,000 roubles. Of this sum, 
40^000 are to be appropriated to the erection of a clinical 
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instituUon, the enlargement of tBeir library^ arid -the conrt- 
pletion of their museum : and the remaining 30,000 to the 
esublishment of certain schools within the district of the 
University. The greatest advantage to the University in 
particular, and to literature in general is expected from tho»e 
encouragemenu held out by the royal bounty. 

Coptic CoiNS.-^Tbc " Academy of the PoliieJrts, An- 
tiguitiet,** &c. in Stockholm, is at iiresent employed in sci- 
entific researches relative to a considerable number of Coptic 
coins, lately found in the vicinity of the castle of Borgholm, 
in the island of Aland, The last sitting of the Academy, 
held on the 1 st November of last year, was opened by Mr. 
Bergstedt, with an elaborate and mstructive speech on the 
Egyptian pyramids. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Professor Poschmanrif at St. Petersburgh, has invented, 
an Anemometfr, which he has present^? to his Imperial 
majesty. With this Anemometer, not only the strength of 
the wind may be exactly measured, but by means of other 
instruments which are easily adjusted to it, such as a hyero* 
meter, thermometer, and barometer, a variety of other pny- 
sical ex])eriments may be conducted with the greatest con- 
veniency. This instrument stands on a hollow pillar of a 
pyramiaal form, on one side of which are placed over each 
other two dial-plates with indei^es or hands, the one ot 
which belongs to the hygrometer ^ind the other to the 
anemometer. It is fixed on an oblong (quadrangular board, 
supported on four feet which again rest^^n a pedestal. 
Through the middle of the pillar a rod is passed, to the 
upper end of which a weather-cock is attached-, and to th^ 
lower end an index standing on a wind-dial, which is fur- 
nished below with a magnetic needle, and points out the 
direction of the wind with the greatest exactness. On one 
side of the pedestal, in the middle of the outer extremity, a 
pillar stands with two rollers, between which a roller is^ 
passed on which the wind-board is fixed. This roller is at 
the further end provided with teeth or notches, by means of 
which a notched wheel, which is attached to the axle of the 
index of the Anemometer, is moved. Between the wind- 
board and the pyramidal pillar a spring passes, which, acts 
constantly on the roller, in such a manner that the boards 
being moved by the current of the wind, strikes against the 
spring, which m its turn moves the roller ; when by means 
of the notches in the end of the roller which act upon 
the wheel, the index communicating with it is made to 
point out the force "of the wind. Between the pillars thtire 
are also four brass bars attached, which pass through 
notches in the extremity of the board, and are provided 
with two small rollers which serve to give uniformity to the 
impulses. On the opposite side of the wind-board, a board 
is attached to the pedestal, and on it the barometer and 
thermometer are placed. The advantage of this newly in- 
vented instrument consists chiefly in this,* that the imjuilse • 
by means of the board above-mentioned, is rendered at all 
times uniform and incapable of any variation; while the 
spring which passes between the board and the smaller nil«- 
lar, prevents tne variations of heat and cold from producing 
any perceptible difference. This spring is also so contrived 
as never to exhibit any perceptible change of elasticity ; but- 
always to act with the same impulse in proportion to tlie 
force of the wind. 

Russian Expedition. — ^The Royal Academy of St. Pe- 
tersburg have received letters dated the 25 th of last Octoher, 
at Santa Cruz, in the island of TencriflT, from their Cor- 
respondent M, Von Krusenstern, the Commander of the 
two Russian ships which have sailed on a voyage round the 
world. Their voyage from Falmouth to this pkce was ex- 
tremely expeditious and pros))erous ; there was not one 
sick on board either of the ships, and the Russian sailors 
were ^bearful and active^ and did their duty with vigour^ 
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notwithstanding- ^us la the 'first time that Rnssian vessels 
have sailed so £u south. The Spanish govemor had re^ 
cetved the voyagers wkh the greatest politeness, and gare 
them the house where the inquisition holds its sittings for 
an astronomical observatory ; he had besides used every 
endeavour to forward their letters by the speediest conveyance 
tp Europe. On the 26th of October the ships had already 
t^ken on board a supply of water and wine, and were pre- 
oaring to set sail the following day for Rio Janeiro in the 
brazils, where they are to remain some weeks. On the 
voyage, in North fat. S7 40', and 3- 28' East long, from 
the nrst meridian, the expedition had an opportunity of 
observing a most remarkable meteor. On the 10th of Oc- 
tober in the evenine, they saw in the south-west a l^rg^ 
fire-ball, which at the height of fifteen degrees took* a di- 
rection completely horizontal towards the north-west w^hen 
it burst. It had a very long tail, which was so bright, that 
the whole jhip was (or the space of a minute illuminated 
hy it. The most remarkable circumstance, however, at* 
tending it, and which indeed is almost without a parallel, 
Was the uncommon power of the luminous matter; as 
bright streaks continued visible in that nuarter for upwards 
of an hour afler the fire-ball had burst. M. Von Krusenttem, 
has communicated to the academy some interesting obser- 
vations on the currents of the sea, which he had received 
instructions to make. 

GALVANiSM.-^Professor Aldini, so well known for his 
galvanic expeapients, has received from the First Consnl a 
large golden medal,.. on the one side of which is a head of 
Bonaparte, and on the other a laurel crown with an inscrip- 
tion tending to encourage him in the prosecution of his sci- 
entific researches. It was accompanied by a very flatter- 
ing letter from the minister ChaptaL 

Natioital lursTiTUTE. — One of the prize questions of the 
National Institute of France, vre are willing to r^ard as a 
proof of the dissemination of liberal opinions. Tne ques- 
tion is. What influence the reformation by Luther has had 
upon the political situation of the different sutes of Eu- 
rope, and on the progress of knowledge? The dme for 
d^iding on the merit of the different performances is past, 
and the prize has been declared to M. Ch. de Villers, the 
author of several philosophical, and literary works. We 
have rwt seen the performance, which is an object of great 
curiosity, as a sort of evidence of the public sentiments of 
the Institute on this important question. 

The first class of the National Institute of France, has 
lately given notice, that the special committee appointed to 
inquire into the researches and discoveries, relative to elec- 
tricity and Galvanism, made in the course of last year, has 
not thought proper to adjudge the prize, offered by the First 
Consul, and that in consequence thereof the j>rize is doubled 
fpr the next year, .amounting then to 6000 francs. 

Accoiding to another notice published by the above class 
for the physical and mathematical Sciences, the prize offered 
for the best memoir on the pressure of water in motion, 
will be aiyudged in the sitting to be held in the month of 
Messidor of we Idth year, and that memoirs on the above 
prize-subject will be accepted until the SOth Ventoee. 

Amber. — In October last, a countryman fouiKl near 
Schlappacken, in the Lithuanian part of East Prussia, 
about 18 German miles from the shores of the Baltic, a 
piece of raw amber, the extreme length of which amounts 
to 19> inches, and the extreme breadth to 8i inches. It 
contains 3 1 8 cubic inches, and weighs IS pound ^\ ounces. 
Thb is the hroest arid heaviest piece of amber, vvhich, as 
far as onr intormation goes, has been found either on the 
$ea»shore or in any inland province. The largest piece, 
formerly known, is in the Royal cabinet of natural history 
at Madrid and weighs about 8 pounds. By coamand ^ 
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the IGng of Prussia, (he above piece of amber, for which 
3000 rix-doUars (about £bW) were immediately offeKd 
has been purchased for government and deposited in the 
cabinet of minerals of the Board of Mines in Berlin. 

Stereotype. — JB. F, Reinhardoi Strasburgh, has ob- 
tained a patent for his discovery of printing music with ste- 
reotypes, in a style superior to engraved notes, and at a 
much less expence Reinhard*s stereotypes materially difitr 
from those of Didot, especially in this respect, that the 
former makes use of a moveable matrix, which renders the 
process at once more simple and less expensive. 

Mr. Churchman has made a discovery by which the 
angle of altitude, of declivity, and tho perpendicular height 
of every hill are ascertait>co at a sinele view : as also ?he 
comparative height of all the different hills. He considers 
the beiog able to ascertain the exact shape of the sorfact of 
a country, as highly important in a military light. 

Meteorology. — Citizen Lamarc is at present intensely 
engaged in making meteorological observations. He thinks 
from several coincidences and facts which have already come 
under his view, that storms and tempests, which have hi- 
therto appeared so disorderly and uncertain, may like thd 
different eclipses, be* reduced to the rules of calculation, 
Citiien Lamarc speaks with confidence of his discoveries iri 
this respect to his private friends, but refuses to communi- 
cate anv thing to the public, till repeated facts and obser- 
vation snail have completely esiablislied or o^'crthrown die 
edifice which he is building. 

POUTICAL. 

LiBBLS. — nrhe Russian govamment is forminfr an cdid 
which has for iu object the suppression of hbtls both 
against the state and against individuals, and also the entire 
suppression of obscene prints. Punishments propqrtionatfl 
to tne offence, in some instances severe ones, are to be erw 
acted agaiust those who infringe this edict. To carry thitf 
decree into effect^ s jury is to be appointed, which' is to 
decide upon the offences of authors and booksellers agiunsl 
the provisions of the edict, and their judgment is to b« 
without appeal* 

LiTBftAitT Cbitsorship. — ^lu the Canton of Fribin]f^ as 
edict has been passed which authorises certain oeosors to have 
access to all pnhUc libsaries, booksellers' shops, and reading 
rooms, as often as they think proper; and to prohibit the 
selling or lending out of all books, en^vings and pvints, 
which they judge to be of a pernicious tend^icy. All 
books are to be reckoned pernicious which attack rdigioQ 
and morality, and all engravings and prints which exhibit 
lewd and obscene representations, or which are calculated 
to turn religion into ridicule. Fathers, mollievs, and heads 
of families, who shall put such pernicious things iato the 
hands of their children or dependems, shall pay a fine of 
100 florixM to the censorship, besides being baMC to a se- 
verer punishment by the magistrates. 

The Members of the Teylerian Theological Society at 
Haarlem, have at their last meeting given out as a prize- 
question : ** What success have the missions for the propa* 
gation of the true Christian religion had during the two 
last centuries? And what success may be expected in this 
respect from the active exertions of the present Missionary 
Societies ?*• The prize is the usual gold medal of the value 
of 400 florins. Tne essays, which may be written either in 
Dutch, Latin, French, or English, must be transmitted to 
the Teylerian Institution, before the 1st of December 1804. 
The priae will be adjudged in the beginning of April 180I. 
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UTLRJTURE. 
REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

in Aecotmt of TraveU into Ike Interior of Southern 
Aftka I m roluch n coMideitd ike Importonct of tAe 
Cape of Good Hope as a Naval and MiiUary Station, 
and tn c Political and Cwnmercial point of Vitf» -, 
mth a Statistical Sketch of the Colony. VoL 3. By 
Joha BanroWy £17. London, Cadell and Davits. 
n^B first voltimc of this work, which gave aft ac- 
X count of the interior of southern Africa and the 
manners of the natives, has bten sotnetime before the 
public. The second volume is chiefly dedicated to the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and the circum- 
stances and character of the colonists. The disputes 
about the policy or impc^icy of giving up the Cape of 
Good Hope at the peace of Amiens seem to have 
given rise to the present volume. The author loudly 
blamrs its restoration to the Dutch, and attributes this 
tneasilre to the East India Directors $ who, either 
from bKndness to their own interests or a worse 
motive, afiected to undervalue its importance ^ he 
then calls on the British government not to lose the 
present favourable opportudily of regaining this 
valuable possession. Such is the leading text of the 
book ; and the various discussions, digressions; and 
descriptions to whidh this text gives rise form the 
toutents of the work. 

At the conduston of the first chapter, Mr. Barrow 
^ves us to understand tiiat the volume befbre us cost 
fern the labotrr only of three fnoniht. Whatever may 
be Mr. B*s ideas on this sobject, we can assure him 
that it ia no degree excites our admiratfon to learn 
that an author should be able to pni together a quarto 
of upwards of 400 pages in three ptontks ; but we 
fihoidd gi^atly admire the author who should produce 
a Taluabte and well-written book of the same bulk in 
fe Of oven twetee months. We have seldom seen an 
armuncifttion of the author's celerity in composition, 
at the commencement, augur any good to the subse- 
quent parts of a work ; and certainly, whatever may 
be our opinion of Mr. Barrow's taletits and informa- 
tion, we cannot forbear remarking that if he had 
taken three months more to arrange and revise his 
work, he would have consulted better at least his lite 
ttry reputation. The volume before us ijears every 
VMrk of baate. The author, having his mind excited 
by the importance of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
necessity of recovering it to this country, evidently 
Mt down to wdte a book without having fixed upon 
toy plan. The first and second chapters bear the most 
"Compleat mtemal evidence of being composed in this 
tiesuhory manner. By and by, indeed, as he pro- 
ceeds in the work, the author begins to form more 
clear idea^ of bis object, and gradually to reduce them 
to method ; till in the last chapter we are presented 
vdL* 111. 



with a regular and very well arranged statistical ac- 
count of the colony. Three months of revisal might 
have rendered the commencement of the work as dis- 
tinct as the conclusion ; although, indeed, if more 
matter were not introduced, the pruning of the di- 
gressions would have considerably reduced the size of 
the volume. — An analysis of the work will enable the 
public t© determine whether in these strictures we 
have done injustice to Mr. Barrow. 

In the first chapter Mr. B. sets out with the motives 
which induced him t6 undertake this i^'drk \ and the 
importance of local information leads him to regret 
that in our endeavours to acqtdre it we have been far* 
surpassed by our rivals the Frendi. Here a quotation 
from a work by the ci-devant Duke de Rochefoucault- 
Utncoutt, and several concomitant observations, are 
introduced to prove that the French emigrants in all 
their wanderings, and in spite of their suTOrings, have 
still an eye to the increase of their national power, 
and win readily lay open the resources of the coun- 
tries which protect them, to their gmernment at home* 
The industry of the French in insinuating themselves 
among the twitive powers of India, the dangers to be 
from thence apprehended t6 the Ertglish, and the pro* 
priety of odr acquiring possession of Macao, next 
fbllow in a series. The author then reverts to the 
Cape of Good Hope and points Out the defects in the 
several accounts given of it. He proceeds to defend 
the chart prefixed to his former rolome ; atcounts for 
the misrepresentations concerning the Cape, adverts 
to the rttdolence of the Dutch in all their colonies, and 
the industry of the Chinese at Batavia, from whence 
he concludes that to transplant ten thousand of the 
latter race to the Cape of Good Hope, would be of 
infinite advantage to that setdement. The chapter 
concludes with stating the objects of the work as ii!i 
the tide-page. 

To the second chapter is prefixed the general head, 
''Military Expedition to the Kaffcr frontier:" so 
many aftd so long however, are the episodes intro* 
doced into this expedition, that the reader is fre- 
quently surprited to find himself emerge suddenly 
out of a philosophical discussion, and reminded that 
he is still on his way to the KafFe/ country. An es- 
tablishment of Moravijln missionaries which Mr. B. 
encoimters on his journey, introduces a digression of 
considerable length on the character of the Hotten- 
tots and the labours of the missionaries among tliem. 
Inrmiediately after, the untimely fate of iwo dragoons 
who were drowned by a sudden swell of a river, gives 
occasion to a disquisition of some length on the 
causes of the deep beds of the African rixers, which 
leads to another on the question whether the Cape pe- 
ninsula was originally separated from the continent of 
Africa, and whether the sea is gaining on southern 
Africa. In another place the mention of iron ores 
introduces an account of an anchor found on the top 
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of Table Mountain, an appropriate Latin quotatioo^ 
Dryden's translation of it, and an amended translation 
by the son of a friend of the author. The seizure of 
some rebellious boors, who were sent to the Cape for 
trial, leads the author to give a description of the court 
of justice there, and a defence of its members against 
some aspersions made upon them. He then returns to 
the subject of his expedition ; but the mention of the 
manners which prevail among the Dutch boors of the 
distant colonies brings biip back to the inhabitants of 
the Cape. The description which succeeds of the 
burgers and burgers' wives of Cape Town, would be 
sufficiently entertaining, were not the instances which 
he gives of their vylg^rUy,^ so gross, and even so ob- 
scene, that the des^^Stm'can be read only by a lady 
4>f the Cape.'Ji^v 

Theselj^d^hapteri, which occupy U2 pages. of 
the woA, are merely preliminary, for it is not till the 
^ -third chapter that the ostensible purpose of the work 
is entered upon. They however contain several valu- 
able facts, and we should by no means have quarrelled 
with them, had not the arrangement been so extremely 
^ defective.^ We found it indeed, impossible^ after 
X^^*^* having read them, to recollect in what order the seve- 

ral facts they contain entered into our memory^ with- 
out having recourse to the large, table of contents 
which is very providently prefixed to the commence- 
ment of each. 

After having thus censured the irregularity and ap- 
parent haste with which the materi^s of this work 
are thrown together, we turn with much naore plea- 
sure to those circumstances which demand our praise. 
The arrangement is indeed throughout negligent, and 
thQ different reasonings might, . by a due compression, 
have been made to carry much more force along with 
them ■• yet the various advantages to be derived to this 
country from the possession of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the importance of regaining that colon j> 
are stated in a manner that shews the author to be 
well acquainted with his subject, and his opinion well 
ileserving public attention. The advantages wbicb.it 
presents to this country as a military station are those 
to which he first adverts. The capture of the Cape 
by our forces, he observes, was considered as of the 
utmost importance to the British empire, and particu- 
larly to the East India Company, as being a barrier 
and grand outwork to their vast possessions in India. 
Jts importance indeed was deemed of such magnitude, 
that it was a resolution of the minister from which he 
never nieant to recede, '* That no foreign power, 
directly or indirectly, should obtain possession of the 
Cape of Grood Hope, for that it was the phj/sical gua- 
rantee of the British territories in India/* A question 
however had been started, whether the Cape was to 
be considered as a possession of the East India Com- 
pany, or immediately dependent upon the crown. 
In the mean time, till tl^is question should be decided^ 
the right of sovereignty was vested in the crown, 
while at the same time every precaution was taken 
not to infringe in the slightest degree on the privi- 
leges of the East India Company, and to them also 
was given the exclusive right of supplying the Cape 
with India and China goods. These king-merchants, 
the Directors, however, did not relish this arrange- 
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ment ; they^ad so long been accustomed to lord it 
over every thing connected with the Indian trade, 
that nothing less than the sovereignty of the Cape 
could satisfy them j and rather than our government 
should assume the sovereignty of it, they desired to 
see it restored to our enemies, even although this step 
would be attended with evident injury to their own 
interests. 

Our author proceeds to- contrast the conduct of the 
East India Directors in the piesent instance, with that 
of their predecessors in the American war. Who by 
their representations prevailed on government to at- 
tempt gaining possession of this colony -, and before 
the commencement of the last war, it appears that 
negociations had been entered into with the Dutch to 
obtain the same object. Yet after all these te&tinoo- 
nies to the impcn-tance of this settlement, '* at a time 
when we w^eve qnade to feel the inconvenience of jts 
being in the possession of an enemy, or even of a 
neutral power, a very sensible change of opinion ap- 
pears to have taken place from the very moment it 
became a dept^ndency on the British crown. For it is 
very certain that the Directors of the East India 
Company did not only assume an afifected indifierence, 
with regard to this settlement, but endeavoured to 
discourage the retention of it in the strongest terms 
they possibly could have thought of, by shewing and 
proving to the worldi as they inaagined they had done, 
that the Cape was of no use whatever to their com- 
merce, or the'u concerns in India. For this apparendy 
absurd purpose, the commanders of all the ships in 
their employ, were fprbid in the most positive terms 
to touch at the Cape, either in their outward or home- 
ward bound passage, except such, on the return voy- 
age, as were destined to supply the settlement with 
Indian goods.'* 

Qur author proceeds to shew the folly and even 
criminality of this prohibitiop. Although our Eng- 
lish sailors are /enabled by their vigorous constitutioos 
to support a voyage to India without touching at any 
interm^iate port, the poor Lascars, who frequendy 
conUitute two thirds of the crew, are totally unable 
to endure such a long run on salt provisions ; so that 
the Directors themselves were obliged to countermand 
their order, as far as regarded the ships navigated by 
these natives of India. The regiments sent out from 
this country to India, also become so sickly in conse- 
quence of the long and unusual confinement, that 
unless they stop at some intermediate port, they are 
on their arrival in that hot climate, not only unfit for 
active service, but numbers of them fall victims to 
the diseases incident to newly arrived Europeans. Ob 
the contrary, by stopping at the Cape of Good Hope 
to refresh, the most sickly rcgin^nts are so com- 
pletely restored, and so well seasoned for the climate 
of India, as to be able to enter into active warfiire 
immediately on their arrival. These observations, 
which the author corroborates by many examples, are 
sufiicient to shew that the spirit of monopoly has a 
tendency to corrupt the most enlightened and b^st in- 
formed men. A company of our most wealthy mer- 
chants, bred up in the capital of the most patriotic 
nation on earth, rather than have the miserable par 
tronage of a small colony withdrawn from the grasp 



of tbeir monopoly, would use indirect means to liave 
It festored to ti>e implacable enemy of their country, 
in whose hands it may be made an engine to shake 
the very foundations of their own wealth and power ! 

Mr. B. proceeds to detail a variety of instances, 
which clearly shew that the Capfe is an excellent station 
for seasoning troops to endure the climate of India, 
end particularly so for forming into soldiers, the young 
recruits usually chosen for the East India Company *s 
service. Its importance as a military station is fur- 
ther enhanced by the readiness with which troops 
may be sent from thence to the coasts of India : or 
to the Red Sea, in case of any new attempt of the 
French to penetrate to India by that route. The un- 
common cheapness of provisions at the Cape, and a 
premium borne there by the bills drawn, for the pay of 
troops, on the government of Great Britain, also 
render this the cheapest station, where we can main- 
tain a part of our forces. As the ex pence of main- 
taining a sufficient military establishment at the Cape, 
was given out by some persons to be enormous, Mr. 
B. shews from official documents, that in the whole 
seven years we retained possession of that colony, the 
military department cost no more than J^l,7^9,18], 
or ^255, 5y7 on an annual average ; and this too in 
the time of war, and while we maintained there an army 
of five thousand men. But as during this period many 
fortifications were erected, Mr. B. calculates, that in 
time of peace the contingencies and extraordinaries of 
the army would not amount to above twenty-five or 
thirty thousand pounds, and that this sum, as well 
as all the demands of the civil department, might by 
a prudent management be easily defrayed out of the 
revenues of the colony. 

After observing on the means afforded by the Cape 
at present to the French, in supplying with provisions 
and stores, the isles of France and Mauritius, our 
author enters into a desultory discussion of the com- 
parative importance of Malta and the Cape to Great 
Britain i his conclusion is, that neither can be given 
up to France, without endangering the security of 
our East India possessions. The military defences of 
the Cape peninsula, and the best modes of attack, 
with the probability of its falling an easy prey to any 
British force that may at present appear before it, 
conclude this chapter. 

The advantages resulting from the Cape of Grood 
Hope as a naval station, are the shelter it affi^rds to 
ihips io oflen distressed by violent storms in those la- 
titudes, and the convenience it affords to all vessels 
for refitting and refreshing. The command it gives 
of the Indian Seas, by affording a station for ships of 
war, presents another important benefit ; the ships of 
every nation that trades to India must stop here, as 
none but the English can attempt such a voyage 
without refreshing 5 and our cruizers can with the ut- 
most ease be dispatched to either America or India. 
At the same time, if the French possess this station, 
with the isles of France and Mauritius, and the Rio 
de la Plata, belonging to their tributary Spain, and 
shall be able to place cruizing squadrons at these, it 
will be in thejr power so completely to beset our 
trading vessels, particularly on their homeward-bound 
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voyage from India, that little chance of escape will 
remain to them. A description, from the latest sur- 
veys, is given of the several naval stations which the 
Cape affords : Saldanha Bay is greatly preferred by 
the author, for its superior security ; and he thinks 
the scarcity of water there may easily be obviated. 

The commercial advantages to be derived from the 
Cape of Good Hope, are the least important to this 
country. Its exports are at present very trifling, nor 
can they in our author's opinion be greatly encreased. 
The propriety of rendering it a dep&t of Indian com- 
modities may be disputed, although by this means we 
might retain the whole Indian trade in our own hands. 
As a station for the Southern Whale Fishery, however, 
its advantages might be great ; that whole fishery 
must of necessity fall into our hands, as we could 
undersell every other nation -, whereas at present our 
adventurers in this line are subjected to the greater 
difficulties, owing to our not having a single port in 
that quarter at which they can refit or refresh. 

In the statistical account of the colony, which is 
drawn up with much perspicuity, one is particularly 
struck with the extreme scantiness of the population. 
In a country blest with a most salubrious climate, in 
many places possessing a fertile soil, and compre- 
hending an extent of 1'2(),000 square miles, it seems 
altogether unaccountable that the whole population, 
freemen and slaves, should, in the long period it has 
been colonized, amount to no more than 6 1,000 souls ; 
which, as Mr. B. observes, is about one human crea- 
ture to every two square miles. The thinness of the 
population is almost entirely to be ascribed to the ab- 
surd regulations of the Dutch government, u ho from 
a jealous policy would not allow farm-houses in the 
interior parts to be built within three miles of eacli 
other. The quantity of waste land arising from this 
and other causes is prodigioi^s ; and even those parts 
which are occupied, are cultivated in the most 
slovenly and careless manner. 

Mr. B. informs us that all ranks of people in the 
colony, are better fed, and with less ]alx)ur, than in 
any part of the world. A beggar is a thing unheard 
of; and yet the slovenliness, indolence, and bad dis- 
positions of a great part of the colonists render them 
a moat uncommrtable and unhappy race. The inhu- 
man cruelty of the more distant boors to the helpless 
and peaceable Hottentots, is exemplified in a number 
of instances that shock human nature ; and yet by 
this means they doom themselves to the most tor- 
menting and perpetual apprehensions of retaliation. — 
Our author concludes his statistical view by recom- 
mending certain improvements, which we trust will 
not be overlooked by government, if it should be 
judged advisable to regain possession of this colony to 
Great Britain, 

After having given this analysis of the work before 
us, it will be unnecessary to offer any general criti- 
cisms. The language like the arrangement is loose 
and careless. Yet Mr. Barrow is entitled to much 
praise: he has given his countrymen a fuller and 
more accurate account of the Cape of Good Hope 
than any preceding traveller 5 and if very strong con- 
siderations cannot be brought forward to outweigh 
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the ailvantagcs be supposes Greai Britain would derive 
from the possession of this colony, he deserves much 
praise for having stood forward to av^ken tlie atten- 
tion of his countrymen to so important a national ob- 
ject. 

The plates which accompany the work are well 
executed and valuable on many accounts. The charts 
of the several bays must be of much importance to 
our seamen in the event of the Cape being retaken j 
and the military map of the southern peniusula of the 
Cape^ is so distinctly laid down, as to afford, we 
should imagine, considerable informattoo to oar 
military men who might be employed in carrying that 
enterprize into execution. ^. 

Primitive Truth and Order vindicated from modern 
Misrepresentation ; with a Defence of Episc^pacu, 
pariicuiart^ that of Scotland, against an Attack 
made on it, hi/ the late Dr. Campbell of Aberdeen ; 
in his lectures on Ecclejfi/utical Uiatory: and a 
c(tacludiug AldrtSH to the Episcopalians of Scotland. 
By the Rght Jiev. John iikinner, in Aberdeen, Senior 
Bishop of the Scotch Episcopal Church, 8vo. pp, 545. 
Aberdeen, lb 03. For Rivingtons, tondon, Syc» 
This book is a proof of what we asserted, when 
considering the controversy between the Chatioel- 
lor of Ireland, and the Earl Fingal, that the Roman 
Catholics are not the only set of Christians, who con- 
fine the title Church of Christ to those who adopt the 
same principles and forms with themselves. Here is 
a person, firmly convinced himself, and who labours 
with prodigious earnestness to persuade tlie world, 
that nothing can be called the church of Christ, which 
has not one class of teachers of a higher order than 
two other classes, appointed to a superiority over these 
two classes by persons who themselves enjoyed it, and 
to whom it was derived from similar teachers, in an 
ijininterruptod line fr6m the apostles, whose imoae- 
diate, and only successors these teachers have been. 
Let an^ community of persons eiList, who have qnly one 
clasfiof religions instructors, aod letthesepersons believe 
the Christian doctrine, and discharge the Christian 
dutiea, more perfectly than any commui^ty ©f Chris- 
tians has ever yet done, and let the teachers be the 
most wise, virtuous, and feithful, which have ever 
existed since the days of the apostles, it is all to no 
purpose; such teachers are ao successors of the 
apostles; nor do they and their adherents form any 
part of the church of Christ. Why } Because the 
autkoritif to teach Christianity must come from the 
apostles, communicated first to one man and then to 
another, through all ages, in an uninterrupted lineal 
descent. 

We had formed so high an opinion of the knowledge 
ditfused in our nation as to believe that this wretched 
theory could no longer be maintained in the light of 
day *, and that it was consigned to the place of many 
other ridiculous notions entertained when the huq^n 
mind had not yet emerged from the darkuesft of the 
Gothic ages. At the time when a part of theChria- 
tian world dissented from the Romish churebj and, as 
was natural, broke into diffisrent parties, each party 
imagined that it alone bad done rights it exaggerated 
the points of difference ; and laboured to prove that 
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every other party wa^ so far in the^ wrong, as to for- 
feit all claim to be considered part of the church of 
Christ. Calviuistsaud Anninians; Episcopalians aod 
Presbyterians; each sect and denomination advanced 
the exclusive pi^tension , it alone was the peculiar 
fiock ; all others stood without the pale. At tne time 
of which we are speaking, such notions, however un- 
christian, and pernicious, were not surprising, if we 
consider the state of knowledge in other subjects not 
naore difficult. As knowledge has advanced, these 
notions have been gradually altered. Men are not so far 
cotKeited with their T}wn ideas, as to suppose that 
they alone can be right. They are convinced that the 
points in which Christians agree are the essential mat- 
ters; and that though one mode of Christianity may 
be nK>re effectual than another in conveying ju&t senti- 
ments of the divine nature, and training men to piety 
and virtue ; they may be botli pious and virtuous, ad- 
hering to any form of Christianity; aod by oonse* 
quence, real Christians. 

The violence with which differences on points of 
belief have been maintained has been frequently very 
ridiculous, aiKl very mischievous. But we roust con« 
fess that we look with a sort of reverence on an ear* 
nestness in speculative points ; because in general a 
connection is discernible between them and some of 
the most important objects ; between the doctrine of 
the atonenaeot, for example, and the peculiar light in 
which we are to regard the relation in which we stand 
to the IHvine Being. But when disputes come to 
matters of external form, they are below contempt. 
When, for example, the whole world is thrown into 
combustion by contending whether Easter should be 
celebrated always on one day of the moon, or one 
day of the week; whether our addresses should be 
made to the Deity with our fiu^s turned to the east 
or to any other quarter. 

Of this wretched class is the dispute maintained 
with »Q much vehemence by the poor man who is the 
author of this performance. It is not any doctrine, or 
supposed doctrine of Christianity about wbioh he ia 
so much agitated. It is only a matter of church go* " 
vemnoent ; it is not the thing taught, but the manner 
of teaching it. This mode, this form, is according to 
him, the very essence of Christianity; since a man i» 
no longer a Christian, though right in every thing 
else, if he be wrong in this cardinal point. If*^ be be- 
lieve not that there were three orders of Christian 
pastors-— 1 at. Bishops; 2d. Priests or Presbyters ; and 
oii, Deacons, appointed by the head of the chairh; 
that there has been a regular succession of bishops, 
down from the apostles, who have communicated to 
one another, by this lineal descent, the authority which 
the apostles derived from Jesus Christ ; and that it ia 
in thialioeal descent alane, and by this communication^ 
that authority to administer the rites of Chriaiianity 
can be derived ; he may be a very good num, a aincere 
w^MTshipper of God, and believer in the redemption 
by Christ Jbsua, but he is no member of the Church, 
and can expect none of the privileges and rewards of 
a Christian. 

• The cause firom which this production seems more 

immedialely to have ori^nated b the appearance of a 

H posthumous work of the late Dr. Campbell, the pro- 
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fbnnd and venerable author of The Dissertation an 
Miracles, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, and A Trars- 
lotion of the Gospels, It was part of Dr. CampbelVs 
duty, as professor of Theology in the University of 
Aberdeen, to deliver Lectures to the students on Eccle- 
siastical History. A part of these, relating to the pri- 
mitive state of Christianity, were left by him, perfectly 
prepared for the press j and they were published by 
bis executors some time after his death. On inquiring 
into the mode in which the first assemblies of the 
Christians were formed, and their affairs conducted, 
Dr. Campbell found, as many enlightened and impar- 
tial men had done before him, the learned and judi- 
cious Moi>heim for instance, and the ingenious and 
diligent author of the Dediiie and tall oj the Honuui 
Empire, that a perfect equality existed between the 
teacliers, and that every assembly or congregation 
formed an independent community, which acknow- 
ledged no authority except that of any eminent 
teacher, whose advice or reproof it might deem it 
expedient and profitable to receive. In giving this ac- 
count Dr. Campbell found it necessary to take notice 
of the claim which had been put in for the divine 
right of epiacopacy. This claim is founded on the 
belief that three orders of priests in regular subordi- 
nation were appointed by Jesus Christ, aud intended 
to continue to tlie end of the world. This accordingly 
ii directly contrary to the conclusion, which from the 
examination of the documents come down to us. Dr. 
Campbell was induced to draw; and he has taken 
much greater pains to remove every plea which can 
be macfe for it, than in our opinion it deserves. The 
lectures were probably drawn up at an early period of 
his life, when the absurdity of the claim was not so 
generally seen as at present. The refutation is con- 
ducted with all that extensive learning, and singular 
acuteness, for which the author was so remarkable ; 
and cortaioly he often sets the arguments for the Jus 
Divinura in a very ridiculous light. 

That great and respectable body, the church of 
England, the best and purest form of the episcopal 
polity, has no controversy with Dr. Campbell on this 
subject. The divine right q{ episcopacy is now as 
little taught by her enlightened and liberal sons, as 
the divine right of kings. They prefer, indeed, the 
monarchical form of civil government; and the epis- 
copal form of church government ; not because they 
think there "is any thing sacred, and inviolable in 
either j but because they Ihink the one is best adapted 
for promoting social order, and the other for pro- 
moting Cliristian edification. It is the expediency of 
the forms, not their diviiie right for which they value 
them. Consider that eloquent eulogium on episcopacy 
penned by Mr. Burke in his reBections on the revolu- 
tion in France J you will find thtt every topic of 
praise, so pernoasively urged, if drawn from the utility 
of the institution ; not a word is said of its divine 
appointnr>ent; yet this is not a topic which would have 
been omitted by so sincere a Christian as Mr. Burke, 
bad he believed it was of any value. The passage is 
highly worthy of attention : 

"The men of EoglaDd, the mtiH I mean, of light and 
kadiag m England, whose wisdom (if they have any) is 
•ppcAand 4ifectj would be ashamed^ as of a silly. deooifiM 



trick, to profess any religion in name, which by their oro- 
ceedinzs they appeared to contemn. If by their conduct 
(the only laii;;ua)5e that rarelv lies) they seemed to regard 
the great ruling principle of ihe moral an4 the natural 
world, as a mere invention to keep the vulgar in obedience, 
they apprehend that by such a conduct they would defeat 
the politic purpose they have in view. They would find it 
ditficult to make others to believe in a system to which they • 
manifestly gave no credit themselves. The Christian 
statesmen of this land would indeed first provide fof the 
multitude; because it is the multitude; and is therefore, as 
such, the first obiert in the ecclesiastical institution, and in 
all institutions. Thev have been Uught, that the circum- 
stance of the gospel's being preached to the poor, was one 
of the great tests of its true mission. They think, there- 
fore, that those do n©t believe it, who do not take care it 
should be preached to the poor. But as they know that 
charity is not confined to any one description, but ought to 
apply itself to all men who have wants, they are not de- 
pnved of a due and anxious sensation of pity to the dis- 
tresses of the miserable great. They are not repelled 
through a fastidious delicacy, at the stench of their arro- 
gance and presumption, from a medicinal attcntian to their 
mental blotches and rutmin^ sores. They are sensible, 
that religious instruction is of more consequence to them 
than to any others ; from the mreatness of the temptation 
to which they are exposed ; from the important conse- 
quences that attend their faults; from the contagion of 
their ill example ; from the necessity of bowing down the 
stubborn neck of their pride and ambition to the yoke of 
moderation and virtue ; from d consideration of the fet 
stupidity and gross ignorance concerning what imports men 
most to' know, which prevails at courts, and at the head of 
armies, and in senates, as much as at the loom and in the 
field. 

•• The English people are satisfied, that to the great the 
consolations of religion arc as necessary as its instructions. 
They too are among the unhappy. They feel personal paiiv 
and domestic sorrow. In these they have 00 pri^il^e, but 
are subject to pay their full contingent to the contributions 
levied on mortality. They want this sovereir;n balm uiider 
their gnawing cares and anxieties, which being less conver- 
sant about the limited wants of animal life, range without) 
limit, and are diversified by infinite combinations in the 
wild and unbounded regions of imagination.. Some chari- 
table dole is wanting to these, our often vety unhappy bre- 
thren, to fill the gloomy void that reigns in minds which 
have nothing on earth to hope or fear ; something to relieve 
in the killing languor and over-laboured lassitude of those 
who have nothing to do ; something to excite an appetite 
ttt existence in the palled satiety which attends on all plea- 
sures which may be bought,, where nature is not left to her 
own process, where even desire is anticipated, and there- 
fore fruition defeated by meditated schemes and contrivances 
of delight ; and no interval, no obstacle, is intcrposttl be- 
tween the wish and the acoomplishment. 

The people of England know how Kttic influence the 
teachers of religion are likely to have with the wealthy and 
powerful of long standing, and how much fess with the 
newly fortunate, if they appear in a manner no way as- 
sorted to those with whom they must associate, and oyer 
whom diey must even exercise, in some cases, something 
like an authority. What must they think of that body oT 
teacher», if they see it in no part above the establishment 
of their domestic servants ^ If the poverty were voluntaiv, 
there might be some difference. Strong instances of self- 
denial operate powerfully on our minds ; and a man who 
has no wants has obtained great fireedom and firniness, and' 
even dignity. But as the mass of any description of men 
are but men, and their poverty cannot be voluntary, that 
' I disrespect which attends upon *aU I^y poverty, will not dc- 
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f)art from the Ecclesiastical. Our provident constitution 
las therefore taken care that those who arc to instruct pre- 
sumptuous ignorance, those who are to be censors oyer 
insolent vice, should neither incur their contempt, nor live 
upon their alms ; nor will it tempt the rich to a neglect of 
the true medicine of their minds. For these reasons, 
whilst we provide first for the poor, and with a parental so- 
licitude, we liuve not relegated religion (like something vvc 
were ashamed to shew) to obscure municipalities or rustic 
villages. No ! We will have her to exalt her mitred front 
in courts and parliaments. We will have her mixed 
throughout the whole mass of life, and blended with all 
the classes of society. The people of England will shew 
to tiic haughty poteiitoies of the world, and to their talk- 
ing sophisters, that a free, a generous, an informed nation, 
honours the high magistrates of its church ; Uiat it will 
not suffer the insolence of wealth and titles, or any other 
species of proud pretension* to look down with scorn upon 
what they look up to with reverence; nor presume to 
trample on that acquired personal nobility, which they in- 
tend always to be, and which often is the fruit, not the re- 
ward, (for what can be the reward ?) of learning, piety, 
and virtue. They can see, without pain or grudging, an 
Archbishop precede a Duke. They can see a Bishop of 
Durham, or a Bishop of Winchester, in possession ot ten 
thousand pounds a year ; and cannot conceive whv it is in 
worse hands than estates to the like amount in the hands of 
this Earl, or that Squire ; although it may be true, that m) 
many dogs and horses are not kept by the former, and fed 
with the victuals which ought to nourish the children of 
the people. It is true, the whole church revenue is not 
always employed, and to every shilling, in charity; nor 
perhaps ought'it ; but something is generally so erooloyed. 
It is better to cherish virtue and humanity, by leaving 
much to free will, even with some loss to the object, than 
to attempt to make men mere machines and instrumenu of 
a political bcncxolence. The worid on the whole will gain 
by a Hbcrty, without which virtue cannot exist.** 

Thus too Dr. Campbell : 

". Permit me to premise in general, that the question so 
much agitated, not only between protestants and papists, 
but also between sects of protestants, in regard to the ori- 
ginal form of government established by the apostles in the 
church, thougli not a trivial question,' is by no means of 
that consequence which some warm disputants, misled by 
party preiudices, and that intemperate zeal, into which a 
struggle long maintained commonly l)etrays the antagonists 
CD both sides, would affect to make it. It is said prover- 
bially by the Apostle, as holding alike of every thing ex- 
ternal and circumstantial : *' The kingdom of God is not 
' meat and drink, but righteousness and peace, and joy in 
' the Holy Ghost. For he that in these things serveth 
' Christ, IS acceptable to God, and approved of men.* 
To me nothing is more evident than that the essence of 
Christianity, abstractly considered, consists in the system 
of doctrines and duties, revealed by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and that the essence of the Christian character consists in 
the belief of the one, and the obedience of the other. 
And nothing can be conceived more absurd in itself, or 
more contradictory to the declarations of scripture, than to 
say that a man's l)elief, and obedience of the gospel, how- 
ever genuine the one, and however sincere the otlier, are 
of no significancy, unless he has received his information of 
the gospel, or been initiated into the church by a proper 
mimster. This is placing the essence of religion, not in 
any thing interior and spiritual, not in what Christ and his 
apostles placed it, something personal in regard to the dis- 
aple, and what is emphaticully styled in scripture the hid- 
den man qf the hearty but in an exterior circumstance, a 
circumstance which in regard to him is merely accidental. 
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a circumstance of which it may be impOMiblc for him to 
be apprised." 

•* The outward order, however important it may be, 
affects not the essence of religion in the least. The gar- 
ments which a man wears, or the house in which he 
lodges, however necessary for his accommodatroo and 
comfortable subsistence, are not as his limbs and members, 
and still less as the powers and faculties of his mind, a part 
of his person. Now in this respect there appears a very 
close analog)'. For diough in our present situation, dothes 
and dwelling are requisite for protecting us against the in- 
clemencies of the weather, and other external accidents, 
we mav, nevertheless, have both clothes and dwelling of 
different forms, yet e<jually commodious. Nay, one form 
maybe more convenient in certain ch mates and ceruin 
situations which is lessr convenient in other climates and 
other situations. The same thing mav with equal troth 
be affirmed concerning the form of church government. 
Of whatever mode it be, absolute or limited, monarchical 
or republican, unless it deffenerate into tyrannv, it is in- 
titled to the obedience of the subject. For • the powers 
that be, iu urai i|»«-m», are ordained of God.' No crite- 
rion is mentioned but established possession. Now I can 
see no reason why a church may not subsist under different 
forms as well as a state, and though it must be owned, that 
one form may be more favourable than another to the spirit 
and design of the conptitution, we cannot always judge 
with safety from the first of these how much it has retained 
of the last.- Nay, I must acknowledge, that for any 
thing I could ever discover in the sacred oracles to the con- 
trary, the internal order may properly undergo such altenh 
tions, as the ends of edification in different exigencies may 
require, and prudence may direct. The only thing of real 
importance is, that nothing be admitted which can in any 
way subvert the fundamental maxims, or infringe the spi- 
ritual nature of the government." 

*' It will be owned likewise, by those who on this sub- 
ject are capable ©f examining with coolness, and pronounc- 
ing with impartiality, that we have not that information in 
holy writ, from which we can with certainty form a iudge- 
inent concerning the entire model of the apostolic church. 
What we can learn thence on this subject, we must collea 
from scattered hints given as it were incidenuUy, when 
nothing seemed less Uie intention of the writers than to 
convey to us a particular account of the plan or the society 
they had formed. — What can we thence conclude, but 
that nothing was farther from the view of the inspired 
writers than to prescribe any rule to us on the subject, or 
to give us any information which could lead us to imagfoe, 
that a particular form of polity was necessary, or even 
more acceptable to God than another? What can we 
conclude, out that it was intended by the Holy Spirit thus 
to teach us to distinguish between what is essential to the 
Christian religion, the principles to be believed, and the 
duties to be practised, and which are therefore perpetual 
and unchangeable ; and what is comparatively circumstan- 
tial, regarding external order and discipline, which, as 
matters of expedience, alter Wwh circumstances, and arc 
therefore left to the adjustment of human prudence \—l( 
the scriptures contain a revelation from God, and conse- 
quently be true, we must admit them to be perfect, and to 
want nothing esscmial to the information of Christians in 
faith and practice. But in this he can never consistently 
acquiesce, who maintains a certain ecclesiastical polity to 
be essential, concerning which the scripture has given us 
neither information nor command. This necessarily forces 
us into the dilemma of affirming, either that the abo\'C 
doctrine is not only false, but i>erniciou8, in subverting the 
authority of seripturc; or that scripture is both false and 
self-contradictory in asserting the nafeciion of its own 
doctrine, whilst it lias withhoMeu all intelligence upon an 
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article, without the observance of which, all the other in- 
itructions H gives are vain, our faith is vain, we are yet in 
our sins.** 

. Such is the doctrine which by the present perform- 
ance we are taught to believe is the subversion of pri- 
mitive truth and order. If it be, we are seriously 
afraid primitive truth and order has few friends in this 
kingdom. For we dare confidently assert that very 
few belong, either to the church of England, to the 
church of Scotland, or even to the body of dissenters, 
who are not ready to subscribe to these mischievous 
opinioQ9. It must afFqrd great consolation however, 
to the friends of " primitive truth and order," that so 
weighty a cause has found so well qualified a sup- 
porter. Thrags are just as they should be, when a 
ridiculous proposition is maintained by trifling in the 
shape of argument, misrepresentation of an adver- 
sary instead of refutation, and unmannerly, illiberal 
imputat ions, instead .of any proof of evil consequences 
connected with the doctrines opposed. 

It is worth while to know a little who the great 
character is, who has written a book, which in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century deserves to be 
held a phenomenon. He is a member of what he 
himself calls p. 7, " The old established church of 
Scotland.** There is an ambiguity in this expression, 
of which the author meant to avail himself. It does 
not mean, according to him, the church formerly es- 
tablished, but which is not the established church 
now. It means the church established of old in 
Scotland, and which is the only established church in 
it still. We know that this is the doctrine of the 
party. Accordingly it is observable, that throughout 
the whole of this publication, whenever the author 
has occasion to speak of the church of Scotland, he 
calls it the establishment, bat never, as far as we re- 
member, the established church. Indeed it would be 
absurd in him to do so, as Presbyterianism, according 
to him, can never be a part of what scripture denomi- 
nates the " body of Christ.** 

This " old established church of Scotland," the 
exemplar in that country of '* primitive truth and 
order,** which is the established church, without being 
the establishment, was patronized by the four princes 
of the house of Stuart ; and they endeavoured with 
the utmost earnestness, and with all the barbarities of 
a long and obstinate persecution, to impose it upon 
(be unwilling people. The people resisted with the 
utmost earnestness, and with a steadiness of which 
there ai:e few examples in history ; and at last when 
freedom became, at the revolution, the system of 
govemnoent, they were gratified by the establishment 
of their beloved presbyterianism. On this occasion 
the adherents of Episcopacy who were but a small 
proportion of the people, were divided into two sorts. 
Wrt of them approved of the expulsion of the Stuart 
family from the throne. These joined the church of 
England, erected chapels under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of London, obtained clergymen ordained by the 
English bishops, have acquired their full share of the 
improvement and liberality which has been dififused 
in the nation, and are at present a roost respectable, 
and leading body in the country. Another party were 
equally ze^ous for the divine right of episcopacy, and 



for the divine and indefeasible right of kings. Thes<^ 
adhered to what they call their old establishment, to 
their own formularies, and their own articles. They 
maintained the jurisdiction of their own order of 
bishops, and receive clergymen ordained by then^ 
only. This party has gradually dwindled and sunk $ 
it is af«this moment nearly the obscurest and meanest ; 
and may, with the exception of avery few individuals, 
be safely pronounced nearly the most ignorant and bi- 
goted of all the Scottish sectaries. It must very sooa 
become extinct, because as any individual belonging 
to it acquires a portion of that liberality which is now 
so general, unless he be one of the clergy, he leaves 
this " old established church of Scotland,** and joins, 
the church of England. 

Our author is a distinguished member of this party, 
whose pretensions are so magnificent. He is by con- 
sequence a very great naan. He is a bishop, and the 
oldest bishop o^ the community. He is a direct suc- 
cessor of tlie apostles ; and all those to whom he shall 
give a commission have a divine authority to preach ; 
though no one receiving a commission from a body of 
such men as Dr. Blair, Dr. Robertson, and Dr. 
Campbell has any such authority 5 nor have they any 
such authority themselves^ nor do they belong to 
the church of Christ. 

Observe in what terms this nr>odest bishop speaks of 
the cstabkahmfHt to which these men belonged. — ^He 
had been pathetically deploring the efiects produced 
by a late sect in Scotlano, which had sent forth mis* 
si^naries into every part of the country, and laboured 
with wonderful zeal to gain proselytes. Against these 
efforts the general assembly of the church of Scotland 
thought proper to warn the people by a pastoral ad- 
monition, directed to be read in all the churches. To 
this measure our rfght reverend author alludes in the 
following words 5 

Attempts have been made, by something like ecclesias- 
authonty,* to stop the progress of this growing evil. 



tical ; 
and 



to administer a remedy to those whe are infected by 
this missiofutry phrensy; a sort of possession more worthy 
of one who has his * dwelling among the tombs,' than of 
those who reside in the habitatioQS of men I But they, who 
prescribe the remedy, ought to understand well the nature 
of the disease, and be able to trace the malady to iu proper 
source. People, who admonish oth'ers to beware of faUing 
hito any dangerous error in matters of religion, ought them- 
selves to be exempt from the mbchieUt against which 
their admonition is directed. Such warnings come with an 
ill grace, and therefore with no great probability of doing 
much good,, from those, who, perhaps 11 will be said, dtrive 
their own ministry from the same contempt of a regular 
apostolic mission^ of which they now see such alarming 
conseouences, as have at last produced a wish to prevent 
their nuther increase.** 

What caution, and tenderness of conscletice I This 
successor of the apostles, and by consequence an 
apostle himself, only states that perhaps it wtU be taid 

• Modest gendeman! The authority of the church of Scotland, 
the authority of the church cstabKshcd by law, that church which 
the King has sworn to maintain, is only something like ecclesias- 
tical au&ority. It is not ecclesiastical authority rcaU)r. No, by 
no means. It is only something like it ; sooaethmg which usurps 
the appcaiince of it. 

f-The church of Scotland is full of the same mischief whirln 
it imputes to that new sect, against whkb it thinks pfoper to wann 
the peoiJe,^A very civil lemaik I 
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^hftt the Itololsters of the chorcb of Scotland derive 
^heif tntnittrj^ .jfrom a contempt bf a regular aposto- 
Kcal miflilon. He does oot §.iy «o himself. Not he ! 
But he s^ys that admooitions against Sectarianism 
com^ with an \\\ grace from them, and with no gredt 
pnMbility of doing much good ! • . 

• A ft^ instances' will shew the kind of trecmiient 
which our right reverend author bestows upon Dr. 
Campbell, who is his great antagonist. The species of 
discipline and government which Dr. Campbell repre- 
sents kk din^ctiiig the assemblies of the Christians, in 
the. time of the apostles, and immediately after, is very 
different from the present forms either of episcopacy 
*r ph^sbyterianism. This primitive order 6or authof im- 
mediately accuses him of supporting, and recommend- 
ing ; though Dr. Campbell expressly states his opi> 
nion that this order was not intended by Jesus Christ 
to be copied J that diflfererrt formi of government are 
suited to different circiimstaivces ; and that the form 
should al>^ays be adopted -which is best to the use of 
edifying. This n misrepresetitation. Take the bishop's 
own words for an instance of illiberality : 

'* But how shall we discover or allow the mant of any 
such inconsUtency of character, where we see a man of 
acknowledged abilities, and holding some of the most dis- 
tinguished offices, which the religious establishment of this 
country has to boast of, )'et supporting and reeommendmg 
. a system of ecclesiastical order and discipline, almost as 
ditfmnt from that which is established in Scotland, as it is 
opposite to erery thing of the kind to be met wtih in the 
primitive church. Have not the friends of ^is establish- 
ment too much reason to suspect that their learned Lec- 
turer would have been one of its warmest opponents, had 
not his ODposition been prevented by the liberal provision, 
which it held out to him, and the preferments which he so 
long enjoyed?" 

We believe the church of Scotland is as far from be- 
lieving Dr. Campbell to have been a dishonest man 
and a hypocrUe, because he did not think the govern- 
ment ot the apostolical church was presbyterian ; as 
thechurchof JBogWmd isfrom thinking, with our author, 
that Arc^bdeacon Paley ii a bad christian, or rather do 
christian, because ho bas written the follo«ritog pat- 
aaget— 

" He who by a diligent and faithful examinatlbn of the 
Original records, dismisses from the system orie article, 
wHich contradicts the apprehensi6n, the experience, or the 
reasenins of mankind, does more towards recommending 
the belief, and with the belief, tlie influence of Christianity, 
to the understandings and consciences of serious inouirers, 
and through them to universal reception and authority, 
than can ht effected by a thousand contenders for creeds 
and ordinances of human establish ifient.** 

This sagacious defender of episcopacy thinks it will 
Itave wonderful force to discredit the arguments of his 
antagooiat, to say that they bad beea often advanced 
before; aod in particular to remark in a manner in- 
tended to l>e sarcastic, that his notions of the form of 
^vernment of the primitive church very much zfpec 
with those of Mr. Gibbon. 

He refers with great complacency to a criticism on 
tyx, Campbeirs book, published in the Aotijacobin 
Reriew ; a criticism very little creditable to that pub- 
MeatioD I and well known to have been written by a 
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I* old established church of Seofland ; ihfBf ate partiM 
accordingly equally contJemed 5 and it is not wonder- 
ful they should remarkably approve of one another. 

We have one rferaa(k to make, and 6ne fisvoor to 
ask> and then we shall close our criticism on the right 
reverend John Skinner's pleading for the jus difinum 
of episcopacy. The remark is, that every one of his 
arguments is either a begging of the question, or 
something more silly* 

The favour we have to ask is, that he, or his apos- 
tolical brother, the Antijacobin reviewer, will have 
the goodness to explain to the world distinctly the tine 
of successors, in which the divine authority of the 
apostles has been conveyed down to them from hand 
to hand. If they trace the Communication back to 
the origin of the reformatron in this countfy, how 
do they act then ? Frorn whom did the first set of 
protestant bishops derive* their divine authority. Was 
this divine authority pHfts'erved among the Roman 
Catholics, and handed down from one generation to 
another. Then the Romah Catholic must be the true 
church, and tliere could be no good reason for dls^* 
sehting from it. Or if Ae Roman Catholic be not 
the true church, it is Worse than ridiculous, it is Mas- 
phemous, to say that they had the divine authority to 
preach, and baptize, and ordain teachers. This is a 
dilemma which never can be got rid of by sound rea- 
soning. But bifi;otted men find means of prolonging 
their own delusion, against arguments as cogent n 
nfsatheftiatical demonstration. M. 



then to have recourse to a general assembly of the 
member of the same community ) a miniciterhi this | estatea which 4sad never been called since themmarity 



Sisitt*s Histoiy of the lleign of Gtorge the Tkird, 
Concluded, 

The fifth vohirae of this wort commences with 
an. excellent outline of the remote as well as the 
proximate causes of the IPVench Revolution. The his- 
torian first takes a retrospect of the old government 
of France, in which, like the other feudal governments 
of Europe, the monarch was controuled and the 
people oppressed by a powerful and turbulent nobility; 
till by the acts of Richelieu under Lewis XIV. they 
were reduced to be mere orndments of the court. 
The people at large became the slime servile vassals to 
the Uirone as they had before "been to their feudal 
chiefs, and tliere remained no check whatever on the 
power of the crown, but the ineffectual though often 
spirited remonstrances of the parliament of Paris 
which in fact was no more than a supreme court of 
judicature. Whilst no power was left to check the 
tyranny of the monarch, there was none also left to 
cbeck the fury of the people when they chose to tliink 
for themselves, and when by the connivance of the 
weak and profligate ministers of an indolent monarch, 
Lewis XV. Voltaire, Rousseau, and a crowd of their 
admirers and followers disseminated the principles of 
anarchy and atheism through the whole nation, the 
morals of the people were so generally corrupted 
that at the accession of the unforrunate Lewis XVI. 
they were ripe for any system ctf innovation. The 
corruption of the army whVch assisted our revolted co- 
lonies, and the expences attending that war, which 
compelled the King first to assemble the notables and 
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of Lewis XIV. an ioterval of 175 yearsj themildne ts 
and indecisioQ of the King; the timidity of tome, 
nod the treachery of others of the nobility ; the ex- 
traragant assumption of the Commons and the fero- 
city o( the body of the people; with all their united 
consequences in annihilating the monarchy are pur- 
Boed through this and some of the subsequent chapters 
with a precision and perspicuity which one would 
conceive hardly compatible with the space in which 
they are compressed. 

The forty-third chapter concludes witlt^ remarking 
how popular the French Revolution in its commence^ 
ment was in this country. The effects of this in Par- 
liament, with the contrary opinions of Fox and Burke, 
and the expected rupture with Spain on the affair of 
Nootka Sound, occupv the forty-fourth. Chap. XLV. 
details the afiairs on tne Continent, the insurrection in 
the Netherlands, the progress of the Revdution in 
France and the various impressions it made on the 
public mind here. The next chapter contains little 
more than the disputes in Parliament and the different 
opinions of the leading characters there on the same 
subject. In the beginning of Chapter XLVII. we find 
some accouQt of the affr^irs in the North which lose 
their consequence among the dreadful scenes which 
filled the south of Europe. The principal event in 
this chapter is the flight of Lewis, his arrest at Va- 
rennes, and his return to Paris as a prisoner, llie 
mention of Mary Anne Wolstoncroft's book, and the 
Eulogy on Mackintosh's Vindicis Gallicae might surely 
have been spared without any detriment either to the 
dignity or the interest of the history. 

Chapter XLVIII. details the splendid successes of 
Lord Comwallis and the defeat and capitulation of 
TippooSaib; the two following proceed with the 
horrors that attended the French revolution, the treaty 
of Pilnitz, the retreat of the Duke of Brunswick, the 
triumphs of Dumourier, &c. In these the historian 
has ^hewn his powers of animated and pathetic nar- 
rative in severed places, especially in his account of 
the shocking massacres in Paris, the murder of the 
princess Lamballe, and the behaviour of Lewis XVI. 
on the scaffold. 

In Chap. LI. we find the proceedings of parliament 
on t^e bills for preventing seditious meetings and 
traitorous correspondence; and then follows a detail 
of the beginning of the campaign in Holland and 
Flancfers. The fifty-second chapter commences with 
overtores, as they are called, of the Fi*ench govern- 
ment for peace with Great Britain. The recording 
this obtrusion of a few obscure individuals into the 
negociations of two mighty nations, is a disgrace to 
the historian, and a blush for the degraded dignity of 
history herself, when we see her page mentioning at 
some length, the congress of such plenipotentiaries as 
Mr. James Matthews, Mr. Salter, or even Mr. David 
Williams, notwithstanding his " literary celebrity," 
or " his kind condescension in enabling the historian 
to lay the history of this mission before the reader.** 
The rest of the chapter proceeds with the remainder 
of the campaign filhjd with events so glorious to the 
arms of Great Britain ; the battles of St. Amand and 
Famars i the capture of Conde and Valenciennes^ the 
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surrender of Toulon to Lord Hood and the victory of 
Lincelles which deserved a prouder panegyric than 
this cold account, " that the Dutch under the here- 
ditary Prince of Orange, attacked a French post and 
were repulsed, but the British troops though very in- 
ferior in force, carried the post with fixed bayonets 
and defeated the enemy.*' 

The principal features in the next chapter are thd 
tyranny of the reign of Robespierre, and the execution 
of the Queen and the Duke of Orleans. ' The wanton 
cruelty and insult which attended the death of the 
Queen are described with the properfeelings of indig- 
nation, but Dr. Bisset with his usual candour seems to 
consider the behaviour of Orleans on the scaffold as 
in some degree a 9et off (if on such an occasion we 
may nse such a phrase) against the crimes of the most 
abominable and infamous character which ever stained 
the page of history. The fifth volume relates the 
campaign in Flanders and Holland in the year 179^, 
when die tide of fortune turned against the British 
forces, and which ended with their evacuation of the 
Continent after a gallant but inefifectual struggle against 
a superior enemy in defence of timid and treacherous 
allies; and concludes, after recording the splendid 
victory gained over the French Fleet on the £rst of 
June, with this summary' and just remark, " that the 
year 179^ surpassing in disaster by land the unfortu- 
nate 1777 or 1781, by sea equalled 'the glories of 
1759." 

The sixth volume opens with the destruction of 
Robespierre whenv France began to assume a form of 
government somewhat more regular; it then describes 
the various questions which agitated the public at 
home relative to the expediency of carrying on the 
war and the probability of obtaining peace 5 it men- 
tions the acquittal of Hastings after the longest trial 
perhaps, which ever took place in any age or country. 

The next chapter is chiefly taken up with relating 
the progressive success of France by land, and of Bri- 
tain by sea ; at the close of it Bonaparte is first intro- 
duced to notice as a '' young and spirited Corsican 
officer whose skill and enterprise gave a decisive vic- 
tory to the Conventional troops*' over an insurrection 
of citizens in the streets of Paris. 

In Chap. LVII. we find an account of the riots and 
seditious assemblies that took place in Ix)ndon and its 
vicinity in the year 1795; the insults on the King as 
he went to Parliament, and the two Bills passed in 
consequence: one for the safety of his Majesty's per- 
son, and the other for preventing seditious meetings ; 
together with the ferments in the nation occasioned by 
them, which are much magnified by Dr. Bisset. 

In Chap. LVIII. we find an animated picture of 
the victories of Bonaparte in Europe, and the almost 
unresisted efforts of our arms in the East and West 
Indies; the following opens with the ineflectual ne- 
gociation of Lord Malmsbury for peace, and details 
the mutiny in the fleet which had so nearly given a 
death-wound to this country. 

The sixtieth chapter details the events of the cam- 
paign of 1797 which for a time put an' end to the 
Continental alliance against France, and left this 
country to contend alone with her inordinate amlj^jg 
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tlon and power. The victories of Jervis and Duncan 
follow, and anotiier fruitless negociation for peace 
opened by Lord Malmsbury at Lisle. The sixty-first 
is chiefly occupied by the afFliirs of Ireland, and the 
dreadlul ellvcts of insurrection in that distracted 
country. The sixty-second relates the threats of 
French Invasion, and the firmness and energy' of de- 
fence in this country ; the diversion of what was 
termed the army of England from these shores to those 
of Egypt, and the splendid decisive victory of Nelson 
in the bay of Aboukir. 

Chap. LX III. is chiefly confined to the debates in 
Pa rliament: it is singular enough that though in the 
table of contents prefixed to it we find, *' Inquiry into 
the state prisons." — there is no mention of it in the 
chapter. The Continental confederacy against France, 
the success pf the Austrians under the Arch-duke 
Charles ; and of the Russians under Suwarrow, the 
expedition to North Holland, its fortunate commence- 
ment and unfortunate issue, are comprised in the 
sixty-fourth chapter j and the following is filled with 
the proceedings of Bonaparte in Egypt, and the check 
of his progress at Acre by a handful of British sea- 
men, acting as soldiers, and led by an enterprising and 
intelligent warrior, th« brave Sir Sidney Smithy equally 
distinguished in each capacity. 

The next chapter begins with one of the most ex- 
traordinary incidents that ever was recorded in the an- 
nals of mankind, a defeated general (for such Bona- 
parte was after the affair of Acre) leaving his army, 
passing in an unarmed vessel through a sea covered 
vith the ships of his enemies, landing alone in his 
native country; travelling alone through it to the me- 
tropolis 5 seating himself at once, almost without op- 
position, in the vacant throne of the Bourbons, and an- 
nihilating in a moment that structure of republicanism 
which had cost so much blood and so much oppression. 
In this chapter is recorded the final establishment of 
the Union between Great Britain and Ireland, by the 
Bill receiving the Royal Assent, an era from which we 
trust the most happy consequences may be augured to 
both countries. 

The sixty-seventh relates the campaign of Bona- 
parte in Italy which concluded with the battle of 
Marengo; the conclusion of the war with the Empe- 
ror; and the convention with the French by Sir Sid- 
ney Smith for the evacuation of Egypt, which the 
ministers refused to ratify. On this subject which 
has so much engrossed the general attention, the his- 
torian says very little, but in that little vindicates the 
conduct of the ministers. 

The defection of Paul from the confederacy against 
France, and his hostUe intentions towards Britain; 
the illness of the King ; and the resignation of Mr. 
Pitt, are the principal features of the sixty-eight 
chapter. Of Mr. Pitt's administration the historian 
has given a masterly portrait. He describes him as 
possessing great powers of oratory, unshaken firmnes^ 
and unimpeached integrity, and concludes with this 
animated summary of the whole : 

" It is less the province of the historian to obtrude upon 
his readers his own judgment, than to furnish to them facts 
on which to ground theirs : without therefore presuming 
to solve so wry contested a question, I caunot help dc- 
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daring my thorough conviction, founded on an impartial 
and accurate view of his whole conduct, that Mr. Pitt, in 
advising the commencement of the war, and at varions 
stages of its continuance, acted conscientiously, and ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment; and sought the be- 
nefit of his king and country, whose affairs he so long ad- 
ministered. Whether unbiassed posterity shall regard the 
war of 1/93 as a necessary or unnecessary measure, peace 
in 179(> and in 1800 as atuinable or not attainable, they 
must account Mr. Pitt in the whole series of his adminis- 
tration, a statesman of great ability and strength of mind, 
who rendered momentous services to his country; ani 
must allow that never was the force of the British charae- 
ter tried by such dangers, or graced by more splendid 
atchievements, than under the admbistration of William 
Pitt." 

The work concludes with the attack of Copenhagen 
by Lord Nelson: the death of the Emperor Paul, and 
the accession of his son Alexander ; the victory gained 
by the British troops in Egypt under Abercromby^ 
tht signature df the preliminary articles of i>eace be- 
tween Great Britain and France. On the influence of 
this peace on the affairs of both countries the historian 
has been precluded from making any striking observa- 
tions by the unfortunate circumstance of the flames of 
war being on the point of breaking out with redoubled 
violence when his work was nearly printed. 

In the progress of this analysis we trust we have 
enabled our readers to be tolerably competent judges 
of the execution of it. The chief objections we have 
to make are that the author is too indiscriminate in hif 
panegyric, that he is much too diffuse in his detail of 
Parliamentary proceedings, and that he descends to 
mention some particulars which are too trifling to at- 
tract the notice of the historian. At the commence- 
ment of our review, we mentioned the diflBculty that 
attends the historian of his own time from the multi- 
tude of materials furnished by the journals of the day. 
Had Dr. Bisset been more cautious in selection, the 
work might have been reduced to half its size without 
any loss to the interest or the information it imparts. 
There are models, however, which the historian of hii 
own time may study with advantage, we mean the 
historians of Greece. Thucydides and Xenophon not 
only recorded scenes that passed before their eyes but 
scenes in which they were principal actors themselves. 
Tliat there is a great difference between the situation 
of the ancient and modem historian there is no doubt; 
but we would recommend some attention to the ar- 
rangement of the body of the work, to that lucidus 
ordo so conspicuous in the ancient historians, and to 
give the authorities which are required, by the modern 
reader in an appendix. 

The style, though in general perspicuous, is some- 
times slovenly, and sometimes inflated. Of the first 
we produce the following example — speaking of the 
mutiny of the seamen we find this veryaukward sen- 
tence, " Alarmed at this intelligence, government sent 
to quell the tumult. Lord Howe." 

In flddidon to an instance we have before given of 
inflated language, we add this which is also an in- 
stance of defective construction : describing the land* 
ing of our troops in -^i^ypt, the historian says, " In a 
situation in which they could not return the enemies' 
fire, and seeing their comrades fall about them under 
5 
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these fell messengers of multiplied deaths instead of 
beiag dismayed, our heroic soldiers were the more 
indignantly eager to reach the shore, where bringing 
arm to arm of Briton against Frenchman they knew 
tliey should soon avenge their fellow countrymen." 

Notwithstanding some blemishes we roust recom- 
mend this in general as a work replete with both in- 
formation and amusement; and while it is free from 
any spirit of party, it breathes throughout a firm at- 
tachment to temperate freedom and the spirit of the 
British constitution, a sincere regard to the honour of 
the British character, and a just veneration for the 
rights of Reason, of Religion, and Morality. E. 

Considerations en the General Conditions of the Chris* 

tian Covenant with a View /# some important Contro* 

ursy. By Joseph Holden Pott, A. M. Archdeacon 

of St. AU)an*s. 8ro. Ritingtons, 

The design of the reverend author in this pamphlet 
is to recqncile our justification by faith with his view 
of the Conditions of the Christian Covenant* He first 
statei^ the several senses in which faith may be said to 
justify us, and then draws the conclusion that the 
terms of the Christian Covenant as stated in our first 
engagement and baptismal vow, and as consisting of 
re|)entance, faith and obedience, are perfectly compa- 
tible with the methods of explaining the scripture 
doctrine of justification by faith. The essence of the 
points which are intended to be established are these, 
that the sufibrings and merits of Christ applied to us 
by faith, are the only ground and proper cause of our 
redemption, which is the view taken of the subject 
by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans; that the be- 
nefits of pardon, grace and glory are the blessings pur- 
chased by our Saviour's merits, but that the grant of 
those gifts is suspended on conditions adapted to a 
itate of trial consistent with our present circumstances 
and capacity. Such conditions are considered as ab- 
solutely inseparable from a state of trial which neces- 
sarily lupposes that man is a moral and accountable 
agent. With this view of the case, the author exa- 
mines the senses in which faith is said in scripture to 
justify us. These he reduces to three. Faith justifies 
us, 1st. as it implies the whole method of justification 
under a covenant of grace, in contradistinction to a 
covenant of works ; 2dly, As it appears to be the 
leading principle of conduct which is the faith men- 
tioned by St. Paul in his eminent examples from for- 
mer ages; 3dly, As it has a peculiar office in the work 
of justification, which office the reverend author does 
not explain, but which we suppose to be that of ap- 
plying to us tb« merits of our Redeemer. All these 
tenses he contends are perfectly compatible with the 
. terms of the covenant, repentance, holiness, &c. &c. 
which repentance and holiness are produced by faith, 
not by a physical and necessary influence, but by a 
moral operation which leaves room for the proper ex- 
ercise of trial. The author concludes this head with 
the following observations : 

" Ry what has been offered on this head of doctrine 
which relates to our justification and acceptance be- 
fore God, it is manifest that they who maintain the 
threefold condition of the Christian covenant, do not 
put their own performances either in the whole or m 
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part in the place of the Redeemer's merits ; nor do 
they in the least detract from the full sense of justifi- 
cation by faith only, as opposed to that whole mode of 
justification which is proper to a covenant of works. 
The misconception here alluded to is frequently encou- 
raged by neglecting to mark what has been distinctly 
pointedout, the difference of intent between that which 
is wrought by our Redeemer in order to procure ac- 
ceptance for us by its own worth ; and that which is 
required of the believer in compliance only witli the 
terms upon which such benefit is bestowed. The first 
is the only meritorious ground or cause of our salva- 
tion ; the second is truly and properly the condition." 

The author next proceeds to apply tlie same text to 
another main point of Christian doctrine, and to exa- 
mine how far the conditions of the covenant are con- 
sistent with the declaration that the grace of God is 
freely given ; and here he considers the doctrine of 
absolute election which involves the same important 
question. On this point the reverepd author admits 
that God, in order to shew that redeeming merit exists 
no where in man, often calls to certain external privi- 
leges nations and individuals without resjDOCt to their 
own merits, as in the instances of the Israelites and 
Jacob. But he still contends that election to eternal 
life is conditional and not tlbsolute, and draws a line 
of distinction between election to outward privileges, 
which he appears to admit to be absolute, and the 
election to eternal life, which in his opinion must be 
conditional in order to render it consistent with a state 
of trial. With this distinction in view, he examines 
the several passages that have been urged in support 
of the Calvinistic doctrine of absolute election, and 
contends that they are capable of a clear explanation 
upon his own principles. He also endeavours to prove 
that the admission of the conditions does not in any 
way militate against the decrees of God whose pur- 
poses are fully executed by the salvation of those who 
comply with the conditions. The supposed danger and 
fallacy of the doctrine of absolute assurance are also 
strongly pointed out. 

Without at all becoming parties in the controversy, 
or expressing any opinion of our own, we have given 
a concise view of the author's object and arguments. 
These arguments appear to us to be urged with a great 
deal of strength, closeness and perspicuity. The young 
theologian will find here many difficult passages of 
scripture ably and clearly explained, but he will do 
well to beware of being carried away by the love of 
controversy which is always unpleasant and in general 
the most unprofitable of studies. D. 



The History ofComiuall: Civil, titligious. Architectural, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Biographical, and'Miscet* 
laneous. By the Rev, R. Polwhele, of Folzchcle, and 
Vicar of Manaccan, 2 vols. 4<o. pp. 430. Cadcll 
and Dalies. 

We find it sonoewhat difiScult to convey to our 
readers such an idea of this work as may, while it 
does justice to the autlior, excite their curiosity to be- 
come better acquainted with his labours. We have 
seldom teen a work of its appai^nt importance sent 
into the world with less cerjeraoi^.. ^cre is neither 
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preface, prospectus, table of contents, nor any docu- 
ments by which we can learn how far the author 
means to proceed We shall therefore briefly state 
that the first volume contains. Book First, or tlie 
history from Caesar to Vortigem: this is sub-divided 
into eleven chapters, the titles of which are — 1* Civil 
and military transactions: 5. Civil and military con- 
stitution ; 3. Religion , 4. Civil and military and reli- 
gious architecture J 5. Woodland, pasturage, agricul- 
ture, gardens j 6. Mining J 7. Manufactures 5 8. Com- 
merce ; 9. Language, literature, learned men ; J 0. 
Inhabitants, population; 11. Manners and usages. 
Twenty-three plates of monuments, antiquities, &c. 
are bound up with this volume, but without any re- 
ferences to the pages, and if we are not mistaken, 
roust be arranged in some future part of the work. 
Volume second contains Book tiii. Second, or rather 
a part of it, as we have only four chapters, under the 
titles — I. Civil and military transactions; 2. Civil and 
military constitution; 3. Religion; 4. Civil and mili- 
tary and religious architecture. This book, we ought 
to add, carries down the history from Vortigem to 
Edward I. The arrangement of subjects will, we 
presume, be the same throughout the whole as is laid 
down in the first volume, but the peculiar obscurity 
of the periods already treated, must, as our author 
seems to allow, render the present specimen interesting 
only to a very few. We discover in it abundance of 
laudable research, of judicious conjecture, and often 
of successful decision in contested points, but we must 
at the same time complain that we are overwhelmed 
with notes and quotations, the substance of which, if 
necessary, should have been incorporated with the text, 
and confirmed by a simple reference to the originals, 
or, what is not unusual in county history, thrown into 
the form of appendices. If the work is carried on 
with a proportional degree of minute research in each 
of the subjects, its extent must be very great and ne- 
cessarily accompanied with a labour and perseverance 
which we trust the public will encourage, and which 
is always worthy of patronage, bot could wish the 
author had taught his purchasers what they may ex- 
pect. The only hint of this kind occurs in the dedi- 
cation to the Prince qf Wales. *' In the execution of 
its extensive plan, I am conscious, there are great 
defects. But as this plan is chronological, it may be 
justly deemed an outline to be improved hereafter, as 
opportunity may offer, and to be continued through 
future times. And if at the termination of my la- 
bours I descend to the present race, may I be allowed 
to anticipate in fancy, period after period; whilst 
' the Cornwal library,* still accumulating its stores of 
learning, shall enable my successors to add volume to 
volume, for generations yet unl>orD." R. 

The Political Proteus, a Kitw of the Public Character 

and Conauct of R, B, Sheridan, Esq. Bt/ WilHam 

Cobbett. London, Hvo, Budd. 

Were it not for the explanation which follows the 

tiUe of the Political Proteus, we should at first sight 

have been apt to suppose that the appellation refenned 

to the materials of which the volume is composed, as 

we formerly had met with theoft in a weekly pamphlet 

price lOd, although they now appear^ with a few ad- 



ditions and ekings-out, in the more respectable form 
of an octavo, at the moderate price of seven shil- 
lings. This shews a happy knack of seizing the op- 
portunity to turn a thing to account when there is any 
chance it will take; and as* this is not the only in- 
stance of our author's dexterity in that way, it justi- 
fies our adding a laudable prudential economy in lite- 
rary labours to his many other good qualities which 
are about to fall under our consideration. 

To some persons who read the work before us, as 
well as the weekly pamphlet from which it is ex* 
tracted, it may appear strange that an individual 
should sedulously and unremittingly employ himself in 
the occupation of tearing to pieces not only the public, 
but even the private characters of almost every person 
who has rendered himself in any degree conspicuous 
by his talents, or who is generally known from the 
station he holds in life. This proceeds from the igno- 
rance of those persons, who do not perceive the mi- 
nute springs which keep the English constitution in 
equable motion. Since the period of our glorious 
revolution, to prevent the national spirit from stag- 
nating, and the zeal of patriots from waxing cold, 
there have started up from time to time certain use« 
ful persons, who, from their offices, may be denomi* 
nated public railers. It is the business of these per- 
sons to rouse the people, as they call it \ that is, to 
set the whole nation in a ferment ; to distract all the 
old women and men resembling them with terrible 
apprehensions of impending danger \ and to diffuse a 
general belief that unless the existing ministers, who- 
ever they are, be tost topsy turvy out of their places, 
and certain other persons substituted in their room, 
the country will immediately he swallowed up by some 
tremendous and inevitable destruction. Iliere is no 
particular set of political principles, to which it is 
necessary for a public raiier to adhere ; nor indeed is it 
necessary that he should have any principles at all $ all 
that is requisite is, that he should fix upon some pro« 
minent topics of declamation, and contrive to load 
with scandalous imputations, every pul^lic character 
who seems to hold different opinions to himself. 

At the commencement of the last century. Dr. 
Sacheverel, the ptAUc raiUr of Ae day, contrived to 
preach the English nation almost into hysterics ; and 
to persnade them that the Earl of Godolphin was 
busy in picking their pockets, and the Duke of 
Marlborough preparing to finish the work by blowing 
church and state in the air. About the middle of the 
century, however, this hoiiourable office was filled by 
several distinguished personages much about the same 
time. The cuts and thrusts of Junius, who railed m 
writing from behind a veil, continue, from the many 
strong truths intermixed with them, to be admired, 
after the objects of his attacks have- almost ceased to 
excite any interest. John Wilkes, who both wrote 
and harangued like a most lusty raiier, made no small 
noise in his thne ; and it is difficult to say how long he 
might have kept the public spirit in a proper state of 
agitation, bad not he found it oonven^nt to changs 
his occupation, and to pour oil on the Svaves be had 
formerly set in motion. No one however has filled 
this office more respectably, or with more perseverance 
and industry, than the author of the volume before 
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us. After having served his apprenticeship to the 
business in America, where he carried it to as great 
an extent as a republican government could admit of, 
he transferred his labours to the easy monarchy of 
Great Britain, which is the only government in the 
world that can let a railer say what he pleases without 
even feeling sore. Mr. C. has not indeed the gift of 
the tongue, like his predecessor Wilkes j but his 
weekly pamphlet exhibits a much more regular and 
methodical system of railing than any hitherto pre- 
sented to this admiring kingdom. His plan besides 
keeping the ball continually flying, has the further 
advantage of turning railing to good private account, 
and enabling him to derive something comfortable 
from the fruits of his industry. 

The particular principles, or rather vantage-grounds, 
which Mi". C. has fixed upon, are a praise- worthy de- 
votion to a faction whose leaders condescendingly 
stooped to associate with him j an inveterate antipathy^ 
to the present ministers and all who conspire to de- 
prive his own faction of the emoluments of office, or 
who outshine him and them in talents ; a profound 
admiration of the bom-gentlemen, the old landed 
aristocracy; an utter contempt of the commercial 
interests, the shop-keepers as he calls them, of Great 
Britain ; and a most invincible and outrageous hatred 
to the whole popular part of the constitution. These 
vantage-grounds however, are occasionaDy relin- 
quished for more convenient stations, when any 
point is to be gained : Mr. Fox, for example, the 
leader of the popular party, was of course branded 
as something too monstrous to be allowed to exist 5 
and indeed the Political Register acquired no little 
share of its notoriety from an attempt to shew that 
this statesman had gone over to France with the view 
of gaining Bonaparte's assistance to make him prime- 
minister : yet since things have become a little altered, 
and Windham and Fox have begun to hug in the 
House of Commons, Mr. C. appears to have dis- 
covered that this very traitorous person may be al- 
lowed to exist and even be caressed without danger, 
at least till a point be served. In like manner our au- 
thor's devotion to the monarch on the throne, and his 
ineffable i^eneration of the kingly prerogative, are 
ever in his mouth ; yet he has given no signs of any 
intention to oppose a meditated junction of aristocrats, 
denoocrats, old men, new men, and in short all out 
of employ or prospects, to force an administration on 
our venerable monarch in his declining years > because 
there is reason to suppose that hi^ own friends, and 
perhaps he himself, will have a share of the loaves 
and fishes. • 

Our limits will not allow us to enter at large into 
the merits of Mr. C s. plans, or to point out the many 
ingenious contrivances he has fallen upon to keep the 
attention of the public awake to his Journal, when 
the subject of ministers has become nauseous and 
soporific. Among these we may reckon an attempt 
to set two regiments by the ears about a pair of 
colours, a denunciation of vengeance on the post- 
office which made the clerks of that establishment 
quake many weeks for their pockets, and some squibs 
and /:rackers levelled at the Rev. Rowland Hill and 
his round-house in Blackfriars-road. 



But it is needless to travel out of our way in order 
to find instances of Mr. C*s. uncommon fitness for the 
office he has assumed ; the volume before us afford* 
ample examples. There is indeed a peculiar piquancy 
in its contents, as private feeling appears here to have 
come in aid of public z^al. Mr. Windham, in the 
house of commons, had declared our author's labours 
merited no less a reward than a statue of gold : this, 
we assure our readers, was done in good earnest, and 
with no intention to burlesque, although Mr. W's. 
talent at irony is well known, and the subject of 
statues so well deser\'ed its exercise. Mr. Sheridan, 
having never heard of such a reward for Mr. C*s. sort 
of services, began to remonstrate on the occasion, and 
to point out certain parts of them, which an unhappy 
editor afterwards, to the danger of his bones, de- 
clared to be worthy of a very different reward. Mr. 
Sheridan's presumption on this occasion was not to 
be forgotten ; that gentleman had besides been guilty 
of many other grievous offences j he had made merry 
with the diagonal motions of the new opposition, and 
had actually struck mute a noble orator of great 
power of fist, and a learned gentleman of the robe, 
whose lungs yield to none of his peers either in the 
loudness or length of the sounds they produce. Add 
to this that Mr. S. had acquired much popularity from 
his encomiums on the noble and patriotic spirit dis- 
played by the British nation at this crisis, and that he 
has attained universal celebrity as one of the first 
orators and first wits of the age. Such accumulated 
ofifences could not fail to draw on him the vengeance 
of our author ; and he was accordingly selected as a 
proper object whereon to hang a whole series of letters 
in the Political Register. 

Among the many objects of admiration with which 
these letters abound, there is no one which strikes us 
more than the modest assurance with which our author 
steps forward to proclaim his own merits, and of 
course to assert his title to the golden statue. Of 
some observations which he wrote in the Political 
Register on the occasion of a sedition among the 
Newcastle colliers, and which peradventure may have 
reached the ears of these subterraneous gentlemen, he 
speaks thus to Mr. Sheridan; ** The above essay is a 
?nere tri/ie; 1 claim very little merit on account of it 5 
but I sincerely believe, that it has produced more 
good to the country, than all the best farts of all the 
speeches that you ever uttered in your lite, to say no- 
thing of the vast overbalance of the bad parts.'^ 
What must have been the effect of those writings of 
Mr. Cobbett's which are not trifles, (if such there be,) 
those on which he himself sets a value ! They must 
surpass " all Greek, all Roman fame ;" we doubt 
they must even surpass the eloquence of Mr^ Windham I 

There is however another instance of, modest as^ 
surance wnich does no discredit even to the former. 
A separate piece, subjoined to the letters in this vo- 
lume, is employed in discussing what oor author em- 
phatically calls Mr. Sheridan's '*Jine spitck;*' and 
here Mr. C discovers that whatever was "just, happy, 
apt, or tine*' in this speech was pilfered and purloined 
by Mr. S. from the Political Register, the Porcupine 
Newspaper, &c. ! ! ! digitized bJ^O, , 

The answers which our author makes to the charg.^s- 
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brought fotWard by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Archdall, 
in diminntion of his title to a golden statue, are re- 
markably in character. He had not as Mr. Archdall 
alleged, attempted to awaken the hopes of the enemy 
by his repreaeutaiions of the weakness of Ireland: he 
had indeed stated that it was incapable of resisting a 
small hostile force ciliier by sea or land ; but he had 
not done ibis to awnken the hopes of the enemy j he 
had merely done it for the iiiformation of government, 
to whom he tJierefore whispered the matter through 
the veiy private channel of the Political Register. Jn 
the NjiiiC manner, notliing could be farther from Mr. 
C.'s intention than to excite a mutiny in the navy; 
he only published in his weekly pamphlet a letter 
pointing out all the just causes of complaint which 
the discontented sailors had against government. He 
had indeed recommended to apply ** a spuuge to the 
national debt j" but this was not, as Mr. S. represented, 
to recommend *' a violation of public faith," because 
he (Mr. C.) was of opinion that this step was now 
become necessary. 

The charges which our author brings against Mr. 
Sheridan, are altogether of a piece with his defence 
of himself. One of the heaviest is, that Mr^ S. never 
fails to be on the popular side of the question. We 
are afraid that Mr. S.'s friends will be apt to construe 
this censure into the highest applause of him ; and to 
alledge that the statesman who is borne out in his 
sentiments by the feelings of a free nation will rarely 
J)ave to repent of them. Mr. C.'s detestation of the 
people at large, and their opinions, however, may well 
make hi m thin k he has here adduced a very heavy charge ; 
and he follows it up by the accusation that Mr. S. was 
actually guilty of applauding and paying court to *' that 
rabble of volunteers whom Mr. C. despises;*' that he 
praised the abilities of Bonaparte as a general, and 
that he afterwards endeavoured on the renewal of war, 
to stimulate the national ardour to repel the First Con- 
Bul's plans of invasion ; that he charms the galleries 
of the House of Commons by his wit, and that bis 
dramatic writings have brought over the whole Lon- 
don periodical pres^ to his side. His having written 
popular plays seems indeed to be looked upon as a 
roost unpardonable offence; 'tis a thing Mr. C. never 
did in his life, and we venture to predict, never will 
do while he exists. 

After these specimens our readers will excuse us for 
not stating more of the weighty reasons which our 
author gives for being wrath with the object of bis 
attack; and for not quoting the many scraps adduced 
from the newspaper reports to shew that Mr^ S. ap- 
proved of peace when it could be procured, and de- 
clared for war when it could not be avoided; that he 
spoke loudly against abuses in times of public tran- 
quillity, and deprecated such discussions when the 
safety of the nation was at stake. Throughout the 
whole volume Mr. C. proves, beyond all contradic- 
tion, his great talents for filling the above-mentioned 
office to which his labours so justly intitle him. Not 
only does he see all tbe actions of his adversary in the 
very worst light, but he will not allow him credit even 
for those which cannot be attributed to any but a 
praise-worthy motive. Speaking of Mr. Sheridan's 
admired intrepidity and manly e^sions of patriotic 
eloquence during the mutiny at the Nore, he says in 
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the course of his obsemtions, *' but were 1 to admit 
that you then acted from motives perfectly laudable, 
an admission which / a /.?// 7uirr make, iSjc." This is 
in the very highest style of tleterminate rail'mg, and 
does infinite credit to the author. 

Mr. C. shews peculiar talents as a commentator, 
when an opportunity oflrers. In commenting on the 
celebrated speech of Roiia. he undertakes to shew 
that those parts which were applauded by the nation 
as highly patriotic and loy^^l are quite of an opposite 
nature. For example, on the sentiment, *' the throne 
we honour is the people's choice," Mr. C. observes— 
" this is the doctrine of cashierin^^ ^iff^^t and choosing 
others in their stead, a doctrine which the vile rabbte 
delight in, but which every man of sense and of loyalty 
turns from with horror, as from the source ©f disobe- 
dience and rebellion." The justice of this commen- 
tary can only be equalled by the admirable principles 
it contains. If Mr. C. could only succeed in per- 
suading our sovereign (which God in his mercy will 
avert) that, his throne is not founded on the people's 
choice, we might speedily look to see the scenes of the 
seventeenth century renewed in this unhappy land. 
Mr. C.'s wishes might indeed at all events be grati- 
fied ; for if the people proved tliemselves the stronger 
party, they might force Mr. Windham, Dr. Lawrence, 
or whac ministers they pleased on their sovereign; 
and if the monarch succeeded in asserting his inde- 
feasible right to the throne by main force, Mr. C. 
would then be gratified by ~ seeing him surrounded 
with triple guards, bastilles, and lettres de cachet^ 
with all those other beauties of royalty to which the 
humble sovereigns of the House of Hanover have 
never aspired. 

After having thus done justice, as far as the Itmitt 
of our paper will allow to the merits of Mr. Cobbett^ 
it only remains for us to declare that he has certainly 
proved Mr. Sheridan a Political Proteus, if tbrs title 
be merited by Mr. S. in concert with the British 
people, continually turning away from and avoiding 
such principles as Mr. C. glories in adopting. He has 
also proved himself to be deserving of the golden 
statue, if unwearied perseverance in the honourable 
functions of public ratler, as we have described them 
above, deserves such a reward. We have no doubt 
that the British public will give due encouragement to 
his merits, and that the Political Register will continue 
to afford him food and raiment, and raise him in his 
own opinion to a rank in literature equal to the author 
of the School for Scandal. fi. 



*' The Year of Sorrow,** written m the Spring of 1803. 
By W. R, Spencer. 4/<?. Cadell and Dalies. 
'* The Year of Sorrow," is a sort of elegy upon 
several persons male and female, friends of the author. 
These (fying in the course of the year lj!i03, naturally 
called upon the author's rouse to mark that year, as a 
^' year of sorrow." Among the great number of dole- 
ful ditties of this nature which annually issue from 
the pres8> the present is distinguished by the superio- 
rity of the type, the glossy beauty of the paper, and 
greatness of the price. In other respects, it may 
prove a formidable rival to the Oospore tragedv, or 
any other dismal ballad which is hawked about the 
streets. The author particulariy laments the death of 
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a lady of ilie name of Eliza who first smiled upon the 
efforts of his virgin muse 5 but this circumstance cer- 
tainly conveys na veiy high idea either of her taste or 
judgement. If she was possessed of either of these 
qualities, the author is under very little obligation to 
her for encouraging him to persevere in a course in 
which, every second line of this poem is a proof he 
was never calculated to rise even to mediocrity. It is 
tBsy to conceive how a man of rank and property, 
(the author is nephew to the Countess of Pembroke) 
may, by the praises of interested flatterers, be led to 
expose himself to the ijppartial world j and therefore 
it h his own duty as well as that of his real friends, 
who are anxious that he should maintain a character 
for good sense, to take care lest the fawning syco- 
phant should induce him to mistake the de.ure to exccll 
m any particular study for the talmt. Much may be 
allowed for the partiality of friendship, much for the 
ordinary reader or rather observer, who, dazzled by 
the exquisite skill of the artist in a most beautiful 
device in the title page, is willing to overlook the defects 
of the poem. The author appears to have understood 
the jingle of rhyme, but beyond this ho seems to have 
had no conception even ot the music of verse. The 
whole work may be described as a tame, tedious, lag- 
ging piece of rhyming prose, which must instantly 
sicken every admirer of genuine poetry. It is need- 
less to produce instances, as it is hardly possible to 
read any six lines in the whole poem without b«ing 
struck with the justice of the criticism. Let it how- 
ever be observed, that circumstances may occur in 
which their friends might chuse to encourage the 
cacoethes scribendi in many young honourahUs^ in order, 
as the phrase is, to keep them out of harro*s way : 
besides, the desire of excelling in a liberal art is in 
itself a laudable ambition. But a young man in this 
situation owes it to himself to examine well whether 
his productions are such as will do him honour, be- 
fore he ushers them into the world ; and his friends do 
not understand their duty if they are negligent in this 
respect. Whatever the nature of a person's works 
may be, he may circulate them among his private re- 
lations and friends, who may, from partiality or other 
motives, be disposed to endure, if not to admire them : 
but their merit should be well ascertained before they 
are sent into the world. Some may perhaps think that 
there is no harm whatever in the deluge of nonsense 
that is regularly poured among mankind, because 
those who do not approve, are under no compulsion 
to read. But it ought to be recollected that while the 
number of useless publications is so great, it becomes 
a work of some difficulty to separate the iareT from 
the wheat, and there is no small danger of .many a 
gem being for ever buried under dunghills of trash. 
We ought, however, to observe in justice to the au- 
thor of the poem under consideration, that there ap- 
pears nothing in it whicli can lead to the conclusion 
that he is possessed of no talents. But in poetry he 
may be assured that, judging from this specimen, there 
is not a ray of hope that he can ever excell. He may 
make a historian, a senator, a lawyer, or a general, 
bat if he understands what is due to himself and bis 
reputation with those whose praise alone is fame^ he 
will abandon the idea of excelling as a poet. D. 



Yorkers Letters from France. 4t4 

Letters from France in 1802. Bi/ Henry Bedhead 
Yorke, Esq* 2 voU, Svn, Syh/onds, 
Most of these letters, we believe, have already 
appeared in one of the diurnal prints. They are sup\ 
posed to have been written in liJO'J, while the author 
was at Paris. Mr. Yorke, it is generally known, 
served in the French armies at the beginning of the 
revolution, and when he came to this country was a 
furious democrat. But from the time of his impri- 
sonment in Maidstone jail, his politics became more 
moderate and rational or rather perhaps he, like a 
great many sudden converts, tell into the opposite ex- 
treme. We are far from intending to insinuate that 
Mr. Yorke's conversion was not sincere. On the 
contrary, we are inclined to think that it was j for 
the progress of the French revolution, certainly af- 
forded ample reason for a change of opinion in those 
who looked upon it with partiality. Yet Mr.* Yorke 
complains in the preface that there are some who to 
this day, are not satisfied with the sincerity of his 
conversion. These observations are material, only as 
far as they tend to throw some light on the statements 
and opinions in the work under consideration. The 
author from his situation at the commencement of the 
revolution, had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the views and characters of those who had acted 
conspicuous parts in that horrid drama. Upon his 
return to France, during the peace, it was natural to 
expect that he would be enabled to procure some im- 
portant information from his local knowledge, as well 
as from his acquaintance with many of those who oc- 
cupy the highest situations in the present govern- 
ment of France. The expectations of the reader 
are accordingly raised to a considerable pitch at the 
beginning by some inuendos in the preface, both as to 
the Importance of the political information conveyed 
in these letters, and as to that which the author in- 
tends to communicate. With regard to the latter 
part, it is impossible to give any opinion, till the pub- 
lic shall be in possession of it, but as to the former 
we were, it must be confessed, most egregiously dis-' 
appointed. There has seldom occurred a more com- 
plete illustration of the parturiunt mantes, nascetnr 
ridiculus mus. With all the author's pretensions, we 
learn nothing from him, more than might easily have 
been communicated by an ordinary traveller. We 
have an account of the manner of travelling between 
Calais and Paris, the expences, the insolence of the 
waiters, the extortion of post-boys, the appearance of 
the country near the road, and the extravagant charge* 
of some landlords. We are also informed that many 
members even of the French legislature are dissatis- 
fied with the present government of France, and that 
some officers of the army make no scruple to call 
Bonaparte " the little corporal.** Some account is 
also given of the hospitals, theatres, and the di^rent 
places of amusement in Paris, but of all tliese we 
have had constant information in almost every publi- 
cation that has appeared on the same subject, since 
the treaty of Amiens. The author mentions some 
conversations with several French officers, from which 
it.would appear that they are by no means satisfied 
with the present state of things in France, he ridicules 
the dumb and formal sittings of the tribunate and 
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legislative body, where the members listen to long 
elaborate speeches which are read by the orators of 
government, and then vote like so many automatons. 
But still there is nothing new, nothing that can at all 
answer the expectations which were raised at the 
commencement of the work. Besides, the author like 
the generality of new converts, appears so anxious to 
place the French in a ridiculous light, and to find fault 
with every thing that came within his observation, 
that it is impossible not to entertain some doubts of 
his impartiality. He always holds up the dark side of 
the picture ; for instance, a crowd of beggars sur- 
rounded his post-chaise, and therefore he concludes 
that all the French peasantry are beggars: the country 
about the road from Calais to Paris is uncultivated, 
therefore France is a wilderness ; the French are both 
in appearance and character mere ourang ontangs, 
dancing monkeys, the lightness of whose heads and 
heels is rivalled only by the atrocity of their hearts. 
The French are in short, monsters of corruption, the 
basest and most abject of slaves, governed by mon- 
sters still more atrocious than themselves. Of David 
the painter, he observes, that he never talks of poli- 
tics without a sigh of regret, not for the many vic- 
tims he sent to the scaffold, but because those glorious 
days of philosophical bloodshed are now no more. 
Thus we 6nd our author constantlv holding up to 
view the dark side of the French cnaracter. Many 
of the traits we admit may be very just however, but 
at the same time little dependance is to be placed upon 
the statements of a person whose zeal on one side of 
the cause, shews that he is a party and not a judge. 
We think it unnecessary to give a more minute ana- 
lysis of the contents of this book, as it contains no- 
tiling more than what has already appeared in a 
variety of publications. What the author may have 
in store we know not, but he threatens us with some 
extraordinary information at a future period. We 
can only observe, that as far as the present work is 
concerned, he seems to have awakened curiosity 
merely with a view to disappoint it. D. 
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Observations made at Paris during the Peace, 
£dmund John Eyre. Longman and Rees. 

The author of this work, after the conclusion of 
the late war, was one of the multitude who flocked 
to Paris. Like many of his brother travellers, he 
resolved that the world should benefit by his observa- 
tions, and accordingly the work under consideration 
was prepared for the press. He commences by giving 
us a sketch of those idle people who leave their 
country, and go abroad. These people, he observes, 
according to an ingenious author, may be divided into 
idle, lying, proud, vain, splenetic or inquisitive tra- 
vellers, among which last class the son of Thespis 
(for our author is an actor) ranks himself. He car- 
ries his readers by the usual route to Calais, over 
which in truth, we have been so often obliged to 
travel, that we are almost as tired of it, as a post- 
horse is of his never varying stage. Having landed 
as on the other side of the water, the author thinks it 
incumbent upon him to favour us with a short sketch 
pf the latter part of the history of France. He then 



brings us acquainted with the coins of France, and 
their value in English money, not forgetting the laws, 
and prices of posting from Calais to Paris. Having 
also given an account of the present division of lirae 
in France, and made several observations on the dif- 
ferent places through which he passed, he at length 
sets us down at Paris. We are then conducted to 
every quarter of the city, wliere there is any thing to 
attract the attention of the curious. The buildings of 
note are of course described ; and the various other 
objects, which afford inexhaustible matter to the au- 
thors of descriptions of Paris ; who appear to think 
that their readers can never be fatigued by descriptions 
of this sort, though repeated a thousand times. Our 
author informs us, that amoag the other curiosities of 
Paris, is a temple of Cloacina, built for the accom- 
modation of the public in the Pslais Hoyal^ by a 
judicious speculator, who gains a revenue of jfiUO 
by his ingenuity. Being rallied one day on his means 
of acquiring this income, he drew a loms-from his 
purse and, as Vespasian silenced the impertinence of 
his son, asked whether it smell amiss, A list is given 
of the roost celebrated Restaurateurs with the places 
of their abode, and also a bill of fare for one day, in 
one of these houses, which is extraordinary for its 
length. The author also gives a list of the performen 
at the different theatres of Paris, with criticisms upon 
the merits of each. We are also informed of the 
situations of the theatres, with the several prices of 
admission. The museums, colleges, churches and 
hospitals, come under the author's review, of each of 
which a short history and description is given. Of 
the hospital of the Invalids, our author speaks in 
high terms, and the account of it is accompanied with 
the sentimental story of a blind soldier, who survived 
the slaughter of the Invincibles in Egypt. This we 
would have given to our readers, were we not of opi- 
nion that it was manufactured in England. Let any 
person therefore frame a story in his own imagination, 
of a soldier blinded by the sands of Egypt ; let him, 
to help his fancy, take an occasional peep at Sterne, 
and with a very little pains, he may produce a tale as 
entertaining as that of our author. A description is 
given of the national museum of Natural History, 
the swimming academy, and all the principal schools, 
of the manufactories of various sorts established at 
Paris, of the public walks around it, the circulating 
libraries and the Journals. The author then gives a 
very cursory view of the objects which ho niet with 
on his return to England, by the way of Dieppe, 
which concludes the book. 

We have thought it totally unnecessary to give any 
extracts from this work^ as it is altogether compara- 
tively of trifling importance. From the account of 
the objects described, among which we forgot a 
washerwoman's bill, tlie reader will observe, that the 
work, though containing little or nothing of interest, 
yet gives information of many things, a knowledge of 
which, will be extremely useful to those who may 
afterwards travel in France. But this is the utmost 
boundary of its utility ; as in the sentimental stories 
which are introduced, the afiecUtion of imitating 
Sterne is so palpable, that it almost entirely deprives 
them of interest. D. 
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IIISTORV, TllAVELS, &C. 

Celtic Researches, on the Origin, Traditions, and 
Language of the Ancient Britons with some intro- 
ductory Sketches of primitive Society. By Edward 
Davies, Curate of Olveston. royal 8vo. (*) ^IS^. 6d. 
An Excursion in France and other Parts of the Con- 
tinent of Europe from the cessation of Hostilities 
ISOl to 13th Dec. 1803, including a Narrative of 
the unprecedented Detention of the English Travel- 
lers in that Country as Prisoners of War. By 
Charles Maclean, M. D. 8vo. (*) 6«. 

The Costume of the Hereditary States of the House 
of Austria, displayed in 50 coloured Engravings, 
with Descriptions and an Historical Introduction. 
By M. Bertrand de Moleville. imperial 4lo. 67 6s. 
The tnstory of France. By Alexander Ranken, DD. 
Vol. III. containing the Work from the Accession 
of Hugh Cnpet, A. D. 987, to the Succession of 
St. Lewis, A. D. 1^26*. (*) 7s, 

The History of the Collegiate Church of Howden. 
By J. Savage. 8vo. Is. 

Highmores History of the Hon. the Artillery Com- 
Mny. 8vo. 

This history extends from the time of William of Nor- 
mandy to the present day, and forms a large Svo volume. 
Ample matter ia furnished hy a discussion on arms and 
heraldry, by shrewd conjectures as to the import of the 
term Artillery and things of similar importance, for nearly 
one half this volume. From the accession of Geor^ the 
Second to the present time materials were supplied for the 
other half. The present rei^ indeed has been fertile of 
resources for historians of tlus nature. Addresses with die 
answers, speeches of female orators at the presentation of 
colours, speeches from commanders and so forth may be 
cdlected from a file of newspapers, and lo, a history ! ! 
History appears now to be degraded to so low a state that 
oar posterity will scarcely understand what our ancestors 
meant by tne word. After all, this swoln account of the 
Artilleiy Company springs from a motive of vanijkr which 
though perhaps rfdiculous is yet excusable. It is only to 
be bopea that other companies will not imiute the example, 
otherwise the world will be filled with nothing else than 
histories of companies. 

POLITICS. 

Thoughts on the Effects of the Bank Restrictions. By 
Lord King, ^ndedit. Enlarged, including some Re- 
marks on the Coinage. Svo. 3^*. 6d, 

A Letter to the Right Hon* Lord King, in Defence of 
the Conduot of, the Directors of the Banks of Eng- 
land and Ireland. With Remarks on the Cause 
of the great Rise of the Exchange between Dublin 
and London, and the Means of equalizing it. By 
Henrv Boase. 2*. 

We shall hereafter enter fully into the subject of these 

two pamphlets in our political department. 

The Reply of a Near Observer to some of the An- 
swerers of the Cursory Remarks. (*) 3*. 6d. 

A General Review of Men and Measures, occasioned 
by Remarks of near and accurate Observers, Plain 
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Answers, and Replies to Plain Answers, &c. By 
A More Distant Observer, out of the Vortex of 
Party. (*) 2*. 

The Letters of Valefius, on the State of Parties, the 
War, the Volunteer System, and most of the Poli- 
tical Topics which have lately been under public 
Discussion. ts, 6d. , 

Originally published in the Timet, 

The Speech of Thomas Plomer, Esq. Addressed to 
the Committee of the House of Commons in the 
last Session of Parliament, to whom a Bill to Re- 
peal certain Regulations and Restrictions contained 
in various Acts of Parliament had been referred, 
relating to the Woollen Trade. Is, 6d, 

List of the Volunteer and Yeomanry Corps of the 
United Kingdom. To which are added, the com- 
plete Regulations for the Volunteer Establishment 
as issued by bis Majesty's Secretaries of Slate. 3s, 

A Letter to Robert Ward, Esq. M. P. occasioned by 
his Pamphlet, intitled, a View of the Relative Si- 
tuations of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington. (*) 3?. 

A Brief Statement of the Public Benefits which will 
probably result from the Establishment of an Asy- 
lum for Out-Casts; with a conciie Account of the 
Institution proposed. ()d, 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, and other Miscellaneous Pieces. By the late 
Henry Hunter, D. D. to which are prefixed a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of his Life, and a Critical Account 
of his Writings. 2 vols. c>vo. (*) 18a'. 

Sermons on Public Occasions, and a Letter on Theo- 
logical Subjects; by Rot>ert, late Archbishop of 
York; to which are prefixed Memoirs of his Life. 
By George Hay Drummond, A. M. with a Portcait 
8vo. (*) 6s. 

Sermons on several Subjects and Occasions. By Georgo 
Vanburgh, LL. B. Svo. 5s, 

These Sermons appear to have been alt composed for 
extraordinary occasions. There is nothing new or striking 
either in the sentimenU or the style, but their good sense 
and perspicuity jusdy intides them to a considerable share 
of approoation. 

A Sermon preached at St* Asaph, on the Ordination 
of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
By Heneage Horseley, A.M. U. 6d, 

Thb Sermon preached from thcwotds, «' Whose soevet 
sins ye remit," &c. b intended to convey a high idea of the 
power committed by Christ to the church for reclaiming 
sinners. The manner in which the author treated the suo- 
ject at the commencement of his discourse, excited some 
degree of astonishment, for it appeared that he was about 
to claim for the church, the same extravagant powers which 
tlie Roman catholic clergy have arrogated to themselves 
under the words which form the ground of his sermon, 
and even afur all his modifications at the end, he informs 
us that the ministers of the church are the onfy channel by 
which benefits can be derived to its members, and that 
whoever does not receive these benefiu in this manner,, 
his sins are retaiived. The meaning of the author is cer- 
tainly not very clear either in this or in other passages, and 
as we are sincere friends to church discipline rationallv ex- 
ercised, we shall avoid any particular remarks on the above, 
lest we should charge the author with opinions, whicltp 
perhaps, he never meant lo carry to their full extent. It^*^ 
2D 
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impoMible, however, not to deprecate the ill-judged prac- 
tice of citing texti, and extracting notions from them which 
thry were never intended to convey. The greatest enem^ 
of any establishment is perhaps the partizan whose zeal is 
not guided by discretion. 

Thoughts on the Calvinistic and Ann inian Contro- 
versy. By George Stanly Faber, B. D. Iji. tf//. 
The object of this pamphlet appears to be to point out 
tht; excellency and moderation of the articles of the Church 
of England. He first displays a system purely Calvinistic, 
and then another purelv Arminian, and concludes that the 
creed of the Church ot England belonzs to neither, but is 
founded only on Scripture. It is pleasuig to observe that 
controversy has now lost much of that asperity by which it 
was formerly distinguished, and that an endeavour to con- 
vince has in pome measure succeeded in the place of railing. 
In the impartial examination of any controversial work, n 
would be improper to state any particular opinion of our 
own on the subject matter of the controversy, as the critic 
is, or ought to be, a judge and not an advocate. Consider- 
ing the meriu of the pamphlet as a view of the articles of 
the church of £np;land, as they bear upon the Arminian 
and Calvinistic doctrines, it is close in its reasoning, perspi- 
cuous in its style, and on the whole very well executed. 

Letters on the Atonement. By Charles Jef ram, A. M. 

The Trial of the Spirits; a seasonable Caatiou against 

Spiritual Delusion, in three Discourses. By the 

Rev. Charles Daubeny. 2*. 6d, 

This publication consists of two discourses, the one of 

which treats of the manner in which the spirit operates in 

the conversion of a Christian, and the other, of the test bv 

which it may be known whether a person be regeneratea. 

They are both directed against the absurd pretensions of 

iiinatics to superior piety and inspiration. The sermons are 

writteii with a great deal of good sease and discrimination, 

but Are deficient in precison. 

LAW. 

Another important Trial with the West India Dock 
Company, A. Wallace and Co. v. George Smith. 
Esq. Treasurer to the said Company, relative to an 
Order, dated Oct. 25, 1800, prohibiting Brokers 
and Agents from following their accustomed Busi- 
ness — including the Substance of Mr. Garrow's 
Speech. 1^. 

SCIENCE^ MEDICINE, AGRICULTURE, NATURAL 
HISTORY, &C. 

The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 9- 
4to. 1/. 6s. 6d. 

A Practical Essay on the Analysis of Minerals, exem- 
plifying the best Modes of Analysing Ores, Earths, 
Stones, Inflammable Fossils, and Mineral Substances, 
in General. By Frederic Accum. 12mo. (♦) 7«. 

Pharmacopaeia Medici Practici UniversaHs* Auctore 
F. Swediaur, M. D. 2 vols. l«mo. 7». 

Elements of Materia Medica, and Pharmacy. By 
John Murray.^ 2 vols. 8vo. !-««. 

An Inquiry info the Laws of Chemical Affinity ; by 
C. L BerthoHet. Translated from the French, by 
M. Farrell, M. D. 8ra. (*> 7*. 

An Accotmt of a painiul AfFectioa of the Nerves of 
the Face, commonly called the Douloureux. By 
S. Fotherg'tll, M. D. 8vo. 3^. 

ComnnttDicatioosto the Board of Agricultuxej on the 

4 



of New Tuhluations. 4«) 

best Means of converting Grass Lands into Tillage, 
&c. &c. being the Third Volome of Communica- 
tions to the Board. 4to. (*) 19«. 

A Geperal View of the Agricultare of Shropshire ; 
with Observations. Drawn up for the considera- 
tion of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Im- 
provement. By Joseph Pljrmley, M. A. Arch- 
deacon of Salop, and Honorary Member of the 
Board. 8vo. (*; 7*. W. 

Lepidoptera Britannica; containing the Latin and 
English Names, a new Arrangement and new 
Description of various Species of Papilio, Sphinxes, 
Zygsenae, and Bombyces, with all their Synonyms, 
Food, Times and Places of Appearance in their dif- 
ferent States; an Account of their Peculiarities; 
and the best Modes of destroying such as are iiiju- 
rious to Mankind. To which are added Botanical 
Dissertations. By A. H. Haworth^ F. L. S. Part I. 
8vo. (*) 151. 

Flora Britannica ; Auctore Jacobo £dv. Smitl^ M.D. 
Vol. IIL (*) I0*.6rf. 

POETRY. 

Sincerity's Offering ; an Ode to His Majesty, written 
during a Period of Public Affliction. By Miss 
Stockdale. U. 

The Lewes Library Society. By John Button, Junior, 
of the Classical and Commercial Academy, Clifif, 
Lewes, 4to. SU*6d, 

DRAMA. 

The Sea-Side Hero, a Drama, in Three Acts- By 
John Carr, Esq. 2*. 6V. 

The Counterfeit. A Farce, in Two Acts. By An- 
drew Franklin. 2#. 

NOVELS. 

Lobenstein Village 3 from the French of Angustus la 
Fontaine, 4 vol. 12roo. (*) 14i. 

Zoflora ; or. The Generous Negro Girl ; a Colonial 
Story, 2 vols. 12mo. 7*. 

This work is composed of the adventures of a yoang 
man, who having left France, arrived in St. Domingo, 
and found that his relation, to whose care he had been 
consigned, had died, and that his property had been con- 
fiscated for the use of the crown. After a series of mis- 
fortunes, in the coutse of which he is assisted by Zoflora, 
a young negro girl, the fortune of his lelation is restored^ 
and the novel concludes as usual by the roaniage of the 
hero to a lady wiih whom he had, like other heroes, faileo 
in love. The book is chiefly valuable on account of the 
view which it gives of the manners of the colonists of St. 
Domingo, previous to the revolution in France. The 
story is sufficiently interesting, but tliere are many objec* 
tionable passages arising from the cireumstttice of the au- 
thor being one of those hot4>iaified aealots whom neither 
experience nor reflection ean convince, .that morality un* 
less enforced by religion, is little better than an empty 
sound. The translator (righteous soul) quieu his con- 
science for having given the passages in question, by a note 
of lamentation, which puts one in mind of a ccnaio 
theatrical duellist, who observed, that when once he had 
shot his antagonist through the head, he would make him 
any reasonable apolo^. 

The Woman of Feeling. 4 vols. jOOQIP *^* 
The Taliamao. 2 vols^ O 2/. 
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MIBCKLLAFIM. 

A Letter to the Rcr. William Cockburoe^ A. M. Oc- 
casioned by his Pamphlet relating to Lord Camel* 
ford's Death. By one of the Magistrates of the 
Public-Office in Great Marlborough-street. Signed 
Fhiiip Neve.- 8vo. Is. 

Though it is not absolutely necessary for a magistrate to 
understand the beauties of composition, he ought not to 
offend against some of the common rules of grammar*, 
nor tarnish the high dignity of his character by coiidesceod- 
ing to abuse his antagonist, and the sacred profession to 
which he belongs. With Messrs. Neve and Cockbume, we 
are perfectly unacquainted ; but we have had reason to re- 
spect the character of the worthy Son of Captain Brodie, 
•nd have often heard of the politeness and integrity of 
Mr. Conant. Both these gendemen are colleagues of 
Mr. Neve; and must feel themselves, and their cause in- 
jured, by the Advocate who has so inadvertently come for- 
ward in its support. Mr, Neve takes the present opportu- 
nity not only to asperse the character of all the younger 
part of the Clergy, out even to cast some insinuation ajrainst 
the conduct of Lord Cmmelford. The language Mr. Neve 
adopts, savours rather of the meridian of Kllinsgate;— and 
when he talks of hugging a Prethyterian pastor, we are 
leminded of the gambols and caresses of a Bear. Surely 
when Mr. Neve so far forgot his high office, as to publisn 
this pamphlet, he was more to blame than idr. Cockbume. 
An mjuaicious defender is worse than an open enemy. 
The respectable characters of Mr. Brodie and Mr. Conant, 
did not require the defence of Mr. Neve. Mr. Cockbume 
has made a very able reply to Mr. Neve, which appeared in 
the British Press, on Monday, March 26. 
Popular Tales. By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vob. l^roo. 

(*) 151. 

Black Agnes, or the Defence of Dunbar^ by Agnes 

Countess of March, in 1338. f. cap. 2y. 

This poem is intended to rouse the snirit of Britons, by 
commemorating the glorious defence or Dunbar, by Agnes 
Countess of March, when besicsed by the troops of Ed- 
ward the Third in 1936. The subject seems, howcrer, nor 
very well chosen, and at any rate the execution is wretched. 
The work b scarcely swelled to the bulk of a child's horn* 
book by an account of the siege of Dunbar in prose, and 
several notes at the end, whilst the poem itself is almost lost 
in the middle. Without the prose, however, it would have 
been impossible to have discovered the author*s meaning in 
the verse (for it does not deserve to be called poetry). The 
author no doubt kept in view the ingenious painter, who 
bavins painted the figure of a cock, prevented its being 
mistaken for a sheep, by the shrewd contrivance of writing 
under it, " This is a cock.- 
Military Memoirs, relating to Campaigns* Battles^ 

Maxims and Stratagems of War, Ancient and 

Modern ; extracted from the best Authoxlties : witfi 

occasional Remarks. Svo. (*) 10«. 6d. 

A World of Wit ; being characteristic Anecdotes, 

Bon-mots, &c. of eminent living Persons. By the 

Hon. Mr. S — n ; with Frontispiece. ISmo. 3«. 

This is a collection of the most striking hon mots of 
some well known characters of the day. Many of thein 
are old and sufficiently hackneyed, some old ones are newly 
vamped up, and a few are new ; most of them are not 
very worthy df praise either for their delicacy or pomt. 
Observations on the Corxespondence between Mr. 

Adam and Mr. Bowles ; with the Correspondence 

fubjoined. By John Bowles, £s<i. . U. 

The intention of this publication is to vindicate Mr. 
Be^idks iiom the unfavourable constructions which appear 



to him to have been made iipon his eoodoct by the late 
publication of Mr. Adam. He insists that he had reason 
to consider religion as no ingredient in the virtues of the 
late Duke of Braford; that it was therefore dangerous to 
hold him forth, as was done both in parliament and from 
the pulpit, as a model for imitation ; that from this dan^ 
it was his object to defend the public ; that such a motive 
ought to be considered laudable 5 and that the publication 
of the correspondence itself has discovered nothing which 
either tends to render his motives suspected, or the general 
opinion on which his conduct was founded doubtful. 
Observations on Mr. Thelwall*s Letter to the Bditor of 
the Edinburgh Review. 2*. 

Mr. Thelwall*s Reply to the Editors of the Edinburgh 

Review. 
Remarks on the Threatened Invasion, and a Proposal 
for the Relief of the Sick Poor. By Richard Wor- 
thington, M.D. 3#« 

Confessions of Elysium 5 or, the Adventures of a 
Platonic Philosopher : taken- from the German of 
C. M. Weiland. By John Battersby Elrington, 
Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 12i. 

Flowers of pterature, for 1803. By the Rev. F. 
Prevast and F. Blagdon» Esq. 1 2mo. 6>. 

This is the continuation of a miscellaneous collection of ex- 
tracts from various works old and new, principsillv the latter, 
with short critiques on the latest publications. In deciding 
. upon the merits of a work, we are to examine its objects 
and pretensions, and whether it has fully attained the end 

f reposed, without being in its nature of a hurtful tendency, 
n this point of view the present volume deserves approba- 
tion. Its object is amusement without injury to morals, 
and the execution does not fall short of the clesign. The 
attention of the editors to the interests of morality and n> 
li^on does them honour. ^ '^^ 

COR RESPOND ENCE. ^ 'f 

Modern Greek* 
Ma. Edit'or, 

M. Coray, "a physician in France, who had already 
distinguished himself as an eminent Greek scholar, by 
his v^uable editions of Hippocrates on Waters^ and 
the characters of Theophrastos, published last year 
(1802) at Paris, a translation into modern Greek, of 
Beccaria*s cdebrated essay on crimes and punishments. 
The object of the translator who is by birth a Greek, 
is avowedly to enlighten his countrymen in this im- 
portant branch of legislation. His dedication is in the 
form of an altar» with a classical inscription^ wishing 
prosperity to the newly established Greek government 
of the Seyen Isles. In the beginning of the introdoc-^ 
tion he states a few^ particulars with regard to the au- 
thor and his works -, that he was born in 1738 at Mi« 
Ian, where he had been settled by the court of Vienna 
as professor of Political Economy. His essay waa 
first published in 17^5, and had soon the honour of 
being translated into most of the European languages. 
The style he observes, is in many places obscure 1 
not only from the difficulty of a subject, the know- 
ledge of which implies previously acquired habits of 
reaction in the reader, but also from the prudence of 
the author himself; who had to guard against the 
dan|;er of expressing himself too plainly. On this 
subject he makes the following just ren^arks, which 
though he is himself a republicany v^ dearly shew 
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his abhorrence of fhe excesses too often overlooked, 
and gometimes even justified by the metaphysical ad- 
^ yocates for republican principles. I subjoin the ori- 
ginal passage that the learned reader may have an op- 
portunity of observing the similarity which amidst all 
its corruptioDs^ the language of the present barbarous 
Greeks still retains to that of their enlightened an- 
cestors. 

** Philosophical truths instilled into weak ears 
withoQt prudent reflection and precaution are attended 
with a dangerous effect, such as strong food produces 
on a weak stomach. Whenever the bonds of politi- 
cal union are unfortunately snapped asunder, the very 
circumstance that they have been wronged leads the 
injured part oi the citizens to conclude tliat their 
rights are without limits. They no longer reflect on 
their past or present misconduct, but direct their at- 
tentions unceasingly to their sufferings. Hence the 
shocking and tremendous evils which formerly ac- 
companied the political convulsions of the Greek Re- 
publics ; hence also those which we have lately wit- 
nessed in the revolution of France. It becomes, 
therefore, the duty of the philanthropic philosopher, 
to adopt an enigmatical method of admonishing the 
great \ ox at least while be is announcing to them the 
claims of humanity, to be careful at the same time to 
instruct the mass of the people, that one act of injus- 
tice can never be remedied by another. This is the 
only true method of enlightening mankind. It was 
practised by Socrates ; and our Jralian philosopher has 
sought to imitate it in many parts of the book. 

i{ itrvx'^^ iUtXuimri rii( TtfAinxiif Mumnn^ 01 ihaftm, ro kh- 

vt^iC *''' ^?C^^^ '^ r<(Jix«(i«. titf Wfca-ix^vrt 9rMo* tii 

wmrx^9't xttfk rit «AA4vf . 'Errte^fv rk ^pixree Ktti ifu*^tt9et 

ritfv rii« 'EAAdcJiK, orat li^fjutf x'pd fAtxfi 1/$ rnw roAirixnv r^ 
rcAAiAf flftrxt9)Jit Xftvrru AMT«r ^<A«r(tp«^T»^ ^lAtfCd^ 0^ 

« fM9c^ itXniiti rpoX0i rS fat ^ril^M rt^ twq iu^fW[H\^ rSt^t 

The translator has inserted under the text, several 
notes by Diderot and Beccana himself; but has 
omitted those of Voltaire, as being historical rather 
than explanatory. His own, wh<ch are placed at the 
end of the essay, and occupy nearly 100 pages 
printed in r» much smaller type, are sometimes em- 
ployed in explaining the terms of law, but more fre- 
rpiently in introducing the political sentiments of the 
ancient Greek lawgivers and philosophers. These 
quotations while they elucidate his author are like- 
wise intended to rouse his countrymen to emulate the 
glory of their ancestors, by shewing them that the 
seeds and elements of those sciences which now en- 
lighten Europe, were originally the produce of their 
own coaDtr3r> aad «re stiU preserved in the works of 
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their own \yriters, • " It h our dwgrace," he ob«erves 
with a- just indignation, •* that while these seeds ar» 
sown, cultivated, brought to maturity, and their 
fruits enjoyed ^y the labours of foreign nations, we 
do not even know that they are our ancient property, 
our inheritance." 

In the remainder of his introduction he labours in 
the same strain, to convince his countrymen, that the 
light of science is the only effectual remedy for the 
evils under which they labour. He excites the rich 
to visit Europe, for the sake of their country \ to be- 
ware of imitating or importing its selfish enjoyment 
of riches, its licentious pursuit of pleasure ; but to 
return stored with its knowledge, and the noble am- 
bition of imparting it to their poorer countrymen, by 
the foundation of schools and libraries, by giving 
every possible encouragement to learning and learned 
men. He endeavours to rouse the industry and kindle 
the zeal of the scholar, by painting in warm colours 
the gratitude of his country become through bis 
means enlightened and happy, and by appealing to 
the labours, the honours and the rewards of his an- 
cestors^ the renowned philosophers, poets^ orators and 
historians of ancient times. 

This Kpirited address deserves greater attention, as 
being scarcely more applicable to the ignorance of the 
Greeks, than to the indolent, luxurious and therefore 
selflsh disposition of those enlightened nations of 
Europe, which he proposes as models for the imiu- 
tion of bis unhappy and debased countrymen. 

The notes are written with perspicuity and force,* 
and contain many valuable observations. But we 
have perhaps already gone too much into detail, and 
theretbre conclude with observing that the whole pub- 
lication not only does great honour to the judgement 
and patriotism of its learned author 3 but likewise 
forms a very interesting and important addition to the 
narrow stock of modern Greek literature. H. 



Mr. Editor, 

In a former Number of the Litcrart Journal, 

while marking the Progress of English Satire, I had 

occasion very frequently to comment on the nervous 

and the witty poetry of Bishop Hall. I now send yoo 

the introductory portion of my remarks upon his 

Satires, a due consideration of which will throur 

more light on the history of English Poetry during the 

age of Queen Elizabeth, than may be at first 

imagined. Yours, 

«#• 

Remarks on the VirgiDbmiarum qf Josrpu HalIv 

aft e near (Lt Bishop o/' Norwicji. 

" ViROAAUfi levem coerces 

Aurea turbam.^ Hor. Oimi. 

In the prelate, whose satires are here introduced to 
the reader, the Christian world had a friend of do 
ordinary value ; whose life was uniformly dedicated to 
the practice and support of virtue. As a Divine, 
however, he is better known than as a Poet. For the 
spirit of poetry is too often suffered to evaporate widi 
the fashion of its time ; while with fashion, moral and 
religious truths bear no connection ; they are constant 
I and immatablei and depend not on Ihe notions of 
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men. That is a latyrist bu> author should fall into 
oeglect we are not to wonder^ since of all human 
compositions, wit and satire are the most perishable, 
they usually die with the age they laboured to reform ; 
and future times seldom disturb their ashes but to 
notice some custom that time has worn from memory. 
From the Satires to which our observations are de- 
fected. Bishop Hall's poetic character must be 
gathered, and if the reader is unwilling to consider 
his muse in the most exalted point of view, candour 
will force him to confess that she dwelt not in the 
lowest regions of Parnassus : at the same time it must 
be remembered that Satire is a species of Poetry by no 
means favourable to the highest flights of fancy. As 
a critic he may be presumed very early in life to have 
possessed that philosophic spirit, which darts at once 
to the fundamental principten of composition ; which 
intuitively discovers the native energy of Poetry j 
and distinguishes the manly efforts from the pueri- 
lities of genius. Such a e the conclusions drawn 
from the first book of the Satires, more immediately 
devoted to the analysis of Poetry ; wherein it will be 
found he criticized not the neglected writers of his 
age, but those whom the strong charms of original 
merit had rendered popular ; yet who had consider- 
able faults weighing against their beauties ; and 
many of whom bad at once extended, adorned and 
debased the stores of English poetry. 

In the.age be lived in however, criticism was little 
encouraged and never professed. His observations 
too, militated with the ruling passion of his time, for 
his was 

— -" ao age that yet uncultivate and rude 
Wher'ei- the Foci's fancy led pursued. 
Thro* pathless fields and unfrequented floods. 
To dens of dragons and enchanted woods.** 
Learning was but just risen from a long slumber ; the 
fictions of Arabia had not yet quitted their hold ; and 
our national manners had not received that heightened 
polish so necessary to the admission of legitimate 
Satire. 

For the disadvantages under which he was to labour 
we find him prepared ; we find him also, defying the 
difficulties be knew himself unable to surmount : 

'* Ye luckless rhymes, whom not unkindly spight 

Begot long since'of truth and holy rage 

Lye here in wombe of silence and still night 

CTnttli the broils of next unquiet age : 

That wbidi is others' grave shall be yowr womb 
And that which bears you your eternal tomb. 

": Cease ere yon *gin, and ere ye live be dead ; 
And die and live ere ever you be borne, *v 
And be not bore ere ye be buried^ 
Then after live, sith yoo have died befome. 
When 1 am dead and rotten in the dust. 
Then gin to live, and leave when others lust. 
♦ « • • • 

What shall the ashes of my senselessc um 

Need to regard iho raving world above 

Sith afterward I never can return 

To feel the force of hatred or oC love. 

Oh ! if my soul cotild see their posthume spight 
Should it not joy and triumph in the sight.* 

Thus far have we spoken of him as a critic In 

* I>e6ance to Envy. 



Pftefry ; we now tarn to the review of bi^ talents 
when with just and humourous satire he reprehends 
the degeneracy of learning in other branches. Such 
is the opening of the second bwik, which points with 
no common energy at the professions all ed to litera- 
ture : and its last Satire is spiritedly aimed against 
judicial astrology. It is worth more than ordinary 
attention. Of his subject he observes : 

*' Somedodng gossip 'mong the Chaldce wives 
Did to the credulous worid thee first derive; 
And superstition nurs'd thee ever since ; 
And puolish't in profounder Art's pretence. 
That now, who pares his nail or libs his swine 
But he must first take counsel of the sizn. 
So thatxhe vulgars count for fair or foul, 
For living or for dead, for sick or whole.'* 

To combat the prejudices of the age in which we live, 
it must be owned is an arduous task. And he who 
reprehends its departure from the learning or the vir- 
tue of its atKestors, is seldom to expect its thanks. 
He must look forward in stedfast hope for the candour 
of posterity, who will view his censuiie and his ciaima 
fi-ee from regard or party. 

Many readers may possibly be unaware with how 
little controul the exploded pretensions of astrology 
were formerly advanced, atid to what lengths they led. 
The mystte horrors of Kmk incantation, it is true, 
had long fiillen; but with fiction and romance the 
astrologic doctrines of Arabia came amongst us 5 the 
restoration of literature only weakened their extrava- 
gance; their influence still kept its hold; and long 
after Hall wrote, ignorance and credulity were not 
their only shelterers ; the throne of James, once the 
grand prop of literature, supported them, llie Satire 
which has given rise to this digression, afterwards 
became remarkable, as it was attacked with more 
than puritanic vehemence by Milton, whose positions, 
will hereafter be considered. 

FVom this book we are fully aware that Hall pos- 
sessed a manliness of thought far above his years or 
his time. Yet his reprehension of the inferior orders 
o{ literature, supplies us with few hints toward hi» 
literary character. His remarks are such as ever have 
been, and must still remain, applicable, as long as 
feeble authors, ignorant physicians, and dishonest 
lawyers are found in the world. 

From the third book against the moral defection of 
his age, far more is to be gathered. In the first 
satire, the times of Arcadian simplicity, without Ar- 
cadian hyperbole, are brought to the reader's mind, 

'* Time was, and that was term*d the time of gold 
When world and time were young, that now are old> 
(When Quiet Saturn sway'd the mace of lead. 
And pride was yet unborn and yet unbred.)" 
And toward iu close he seems to glance in the spirit 
of a prophet, at the rising troubles of his country, — , 
Throughout this book we trace the poignancy of 
honest indignation. Its severities are unaimed at in- 
dividuals. General reformation is its only object, and 
its author seems to have felt acutely the ^Ise steps his 
age was taking. — ^The Satire of this book however^ 
possesses something of Horatian spirit and vivacity j 
but in the books tlut follow, he has tracked vice most 
forcibly in all iU Protean shapes^ "^d has marjced U 
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with the most deep and indelible characters of repro- 
bation. His intimate and philosophical acquaintance 
with the satyrisls of antiquity is fully evident : nor 
was, his mind impregnated with ancient learoing only ; 
it was deeply tinctured with the charms of nature, 
4Uid surveyed life in philosophic meditation. 

Nor in tracing the literary features of our author*s 
character, must I omit four lines which a contempo- 
rary poet, Marston, urged against him : 
** Cannot some lewd iiatxiodest beastliness 
I.iuk and lie hid in just forgetfulness. 
But Criitus" subtle smelling swinish snout 
Must sent, and gruot, and needs will find it out.*' 
Hall, from the nature of his undertaking, was 
bound to censure all that offended morality* And his 
work so far from being a chronicle, is the scourge of 
corruption. Yet of the poet who thus blames him, I 
am sorry' to observe that among lines on which Milton 
had an eye when writing L*Allkoao, he has inter- 
spersed such as do but pander for the passions. Here 
too an opening offers, to observe that it is in few but 
the satyrical compositions of ibe time, that the incen- 
tives to irregular desires are recorded. And it is 
lamentable to think that the books which were de- 
signed to correct the depravities of an age, should 
prove their only vehicles to succeeding times. Were 
instances required, too many publications of the Eli* 
zabethan age are neady to irord them : but decency 
and humanity alone forbid the exposure. Of tllbse 
writers, whom virtue will ever hold in execration. 
Hall has observed, [B. 1. Sat. ix«] 
*' Our epignunmatarians old and late 
Were wont be blam*d for too licentiate. 
Chaste me^, they did but glance at Lesbians deed 
And handsomely leave off with cleanly speedy 
But arts of whoring, stories of the stews, 
Yb laiises will ye bear, and may refuse.*' 
Nor is it one of the least of HalFs commendations 
that he has preserved in these satires innumerable pic- 
tures of ancient life. He has illustrated the customs 
•and the genius of the age he lived in $ has charac- 
terised with taste and discrimination its cast of thought, 
Che complexion of its reading, and the current of its 
poetry ; and that no branch of ita fashionable litera- 
ture might be omitted^ has even chionicled its festive 
tales. 

How the Satires were received at their first publi- 
cation, we can gather but a faint account. Our au- 
thor was complimented on them by Fitz-Geo£frey, an 
Oxford epigrammatist, in two copies of no very ele- 
gant verses. 

From the prelates Whitgifl and Bancroft^ however, 
they met with a very different reception. In 1599 
the hall of the Stationers underwent as gz«at a pur- 
cation as was carried on in Don Quixote's library. 
Marston's Pigmalion, Marlowe's Ovid, the Satires 
of Hall and Marston, the Epigrams of Davies and 
others, and the Caltha Poetarum, were ordered by 
those bishops for immediate conflagration. By the 
same authority, all the books of Nash and Gabriel 
Harvey, were anathematized 3 and like thieves and 
outlaws, were ordered io be taken wkere$oever they 
might be fovnd.f 

t See Wartdn's HisL of Toetry liL its. from Raourr. Station. 
- <iDLai6.a.h. 



With a short view of the editions through which 
the Satires passed, I shall conclude the Introductory 
remarks. They were first printed by T. Creede, for 
R. Dexter, Ix)nd. I597. l6'mo. with this title. 
" V^ittoiDEMiARUM,Sixebooke. First three bookes, 
of Toothlesse Satyres. 1 . Poeticall j 2. Acadcmicall 5 
3. Morall.** In the following year appeared, " Vir- 
gidemiarum. The three last bookes of by ting Satyres." 
Printed for R. Dexter, by Rd. Bradocke, ft'mo. K)6 
pages. The next edition of the whole, is '* Virgide- 
miarum, the three last" [in reality all ihe six] " bookes 
of the byting Satyres, corrected and amended, with 
some additions by I. H. Lond. for. R. Dexter, &c. 
15p9. l6'mo.** In the edition of \&99, the seventh 
Satire of the fourth book, with the motto P«fMi ?»tibti, 
stands as the second satire of the sixth book. The 
fourth edition, of which the only copy I have seen 
is in the British Museum, was in 10()2, printed by 
John Harrison, for Rob. Dexter, and contains only 
the three first books ; the three last, which are bound 
with it, are from the edition of 1599. From this 
time till 1753, the Satires of Hall remained unnoticed, 
when they were edited at Oxford by Mr. William 
Thompson. The few marginal references of the 
editor in this edition^ served but to stimulate the 
reader's desire for a more intimate acquaintance with 
the Satires. It was however reprinted verbatim, with 
Hairs elegy on Dr. Whitaker, in the second volnroe 
of Dr. Anderson's £dition of the Poets of Great 
Britain, 1793. 

Mr. Pope we are told, in the preface to the last 
edition, saw these Satires, but so late in life that he 
could only bestow this commendation on them, to 
wish he had seen them sooner. Bishop Warburton, 
however, has supplied us with information somewhat 
different. Against Pope's satyric writings, a clamour 
had been raised, as if the SvppUmetit, as he calls it to 
the Public Laws^ was a violation of morality and 
society. In answer to this chaise, he had it in his 
purpose to shew, that two of the most respectable 
characters in the modest and virtuous age of Elisabeth, 
Dr. Donne and Bishop Hall, had arraigned vice pub* 
licly, and shewn it in stronger colours than he had 
done, whether they found it 

** On the pillory, or near the throne." 
In pursuance of this purpose, our poet has admirably 
versified as he expresses it, two or three Satires of Dr. 
Donne. He intended to have given two or three of 
Bishop Hairs likewise, whose force and classical ele- 
gance he much admired ; but as Hall was a better 
versifier, and as a mere academic, had not his vein 
vitiated like Donne's, by the fantastic langnage of 
courts, Mr. Pope's purpose was only to correct a little 
and smooth the versification. In the first edition of 
Hall's Satires, which was in Mr. Pope's library, we 
find that long Satire, called the first of the sixth book, 
corrected throughout, and the versification mended 
for his use. He entitles it in the beginning of his - 
corrections Sat. Opt. 

(To be Continued.) 
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The Nahok^T^ VI.- 
MANNERS. 

The Nabob.'-N'' VI. 

Gestit enim nummum in loculos dimiitert; post hoc 
Stcurus, cadcUf an recto stetfalmU talo, Horace. 

What silly poet heeHs the critic's curse ? 

That play must sure be good which fills the purse. 

AMONG the many resources against getting tired 
of one*s self which this metropolis presents to lei- 
surely bachelors of my own description, the theatre 
is at once the most varied and the most agreeable. To 
me it seems particularly so ; for while I attend to a 
well-acted comedy or farce, I consider myself as en- 
joying for a few hours the society ofbeaux, coquettes, 
and surly old fellows of fathers, as well as clowns, 
valets, and waiting-maids, without the ceremony of 
an introduction, and the insupportable burden of half 
a dozea formal visits before I am admitted into their 
£unily way of life. 

My pleasures in this way have indeed of late years 
been cdnsiderably abridged: owing, as a dramatic 
author of my acquaintance tells me, to the progress 
of refinement among our writers of plays, and the 
want of a correspondent improvement in my taste. 
I now seldom venture to a new comedy till I have 
heard a pretty full account of its plot and characters ; 
for without this precaution I am in danger of en- 
couoteriog many irksome mistakes and disappoint- 
ments. When I see Collins or Emery come on the 
stage in the character of Yorkshiremen, I imsie- 
diately prepare to be^ merry at the arch looks and 
shrewd remarks which so well tally with their accent. 
In these expectations however, I have been frequently 
very unfortunate $ and have often been much cha- 
grined to have a commencing laugh observed on my 
countenance by those who sat next me, while my fea- 
tures ought to have discovered a very difierent expres- 
sion. 

It IS not many weeks since I saw a Yorkshi reman 
come on the stage, who from his arch gestures and 
tones promised not a little merriment. He was inter- 
rupted in some pretty well turned repartees by the 
entrance of a personage who by extravagance and im- 
pudence bad reduced himself to his last shilling. I 
looked for some shrewd replies of the Yorkshireman 
lo this reduced gentleman, who began to set forth his 
tale ; and expected every moment to hear the clown 
cut bis harangue short by observing, *' that if he had 
wrought as bard^ and ^red as plain as he did, he 
would never want a guinea in his pocket" To my 
no small surprize, however, the Yorkshireman lis- 
tened in solemn silence to the conclusion, when he 
suddenly thrust his hand into his pockety pulled out 
his purse, forced it into the stranger's hand; and 
wiping the tears Trom his eyes, exclaimed, ^' that he 
wa^.now happy indeed, since he had an opportunity 
of relieving the distresses of a fellow-creature !" My 
friend the Vicar had accompanied me that evening to 
the play. The good man could not help extolling in 
glowing terms the benevolence of the clown: ** pity 
it \s, added he> that we have no such clowns, in 
Wilts !** 

There are some players with whose acting I have 
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unfortunately associated such sensations^ that I often 
find it altogether impossible to bring my mind in tune 
with the sentiments of the piece. When Bannister 
appears on the stage, I cannot restrain my countenance 
from a smile. His features, his voice, bis manner 
are all so admirably adapted to display nature in her 
gayeat and most mirthful form, that if the poet gives 
him but the bare outline of a humorous character, he 
never fails to make it appear richly coloured in the 
eyes of the audience. The pleasure with which I 
have seen this actor keep a full theatre for several 
hours in the highest spirits, can only be equalled by 
ray chagrin on beholding him compelled, in some of 
our new dramas, to vent a long ebullition of senti- 
ment, and this with all the gravity imaginable. I 
have often thought that his countenance sympathized 
with me on such occasions^ and indicated a longing 
wish to utter these sentiments in a very different tone. 
I have such an aversion to be solemn or dismal when 
Bannister acts, that I have of late been very careful 
to examine the play-bill before I venture to Drury* 
lane. A sort of heroic pantomime, to which on this 
account I have ever since borne a grudge, prevented 
me during a considerable part of last winter frono 
seeing my favourite actor, whom it had exalted into a 
most sentimental peasant. 

I must iK)t here neglect to return my thanks to the 
managers for the frequency with which the Country 
Gir^ and the Devil to Pay have been repeated. ,1 can 
assure them that it has brought many to the theatre 
much oftener than even a twentv-one-night's drama 
would have done ; among others myself and several 
old fellows of my acquaintance, who cannot sit with 
patience and hear Mrs. Jordan compelled to draw- 
down her features and make an effort to whine over 
the mishaps of the human race. 

I am not however so churlish as to regret myowo'losft 
of pleasure from the new fashions introduced into the 
drama, since I understand that many and great bene^ 
fits are likely to arise from them. Garrick's estraordi-- 
nary powers had so bewitched the pt^blic, aboub 
thirty or forty years ago, that nothing o£ commoi\ 
goodness in the way of acting wodld gp down witl^ 
them 'y they were not contented unless^ nature herself 
was brought before thera on> the stage. The consc* 
quence of this was, that many aetors of respectable 
abilities, (not Gairicks indeed) were scarcely able to- 
draw down a single d^p from the galleries 5 and 
things seemed hastening to such a pass, that no one 
could presume to enter the lists as a. player,, who had 
not the faculty of stepping out of himself, and ac« 
tually assuming both the body and soul of the beau,, 
down, or hero* he was called upon. to personate. 

Th^ alarming discouragements to the candidates 
for dramatic feme, were however quickly removed by 
the haf^y invention of makings seHtiment the maii> 
part of every character, in consequence of this im» 
provement, any one with a: decent fig^ire and a suf- 
ficient voice,, may aspire to very high dramatic ho* 
nours. It is not neoessanr that he should fceqqent 
publie places, haunt co^-houses,. and mix. alike 
with bucks and drayraen> in order to gain a knowledge 
of life and catch theic various modes of action f nor is. 
[ it necessary that be should study the minute tarns. oC 
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the baman pastiont, be able to assume the uneasy de- 
cneanour of the lover, all languor^ yet all awake to the 
slightest impression, or to make his voice and looks 
correspond to the rapid variations by which each pas- 
sion is attended and characterized. A sentiment, 
like a song, requires but few gestures, and if a player 
can only contrive to mouth his words somewhat dis- 
tinctly, and to throw himself into one of those tra- 
gedian attitudes, of which the green-room will 
supply him with abundance, he is certain, by means 
oi a thundering sentiment, to bring a whole volley of 
applause from every quarter of the theatre. I could 
mention several actors who in this way have got so far 
into the good graces of the audience, as to have a 
claim ^ a very comfortable salary : and yet, if the 
old fashion of copying nature had rema'ned in vogue, 
they must have been still contented to have acted a 
very useful part behind the scenes, in the guardianship 
of the candle-wicks. 

The introduction of sentiment may thus be looked 
upon as similar to those ingenious mechanical inven- 
tions, by which the manufacturer is enabled to prepare 
bis commodities with more ease, and bring them to 
the market with more advantage. As it may now be 
difficult to trace the original discoverer of the senti* 
mental improvement, the Society for encouraging arts 
and manufactures ought certainly to vote adequate 

gremiums to those who are at present labouring to 
ring it to perfection. Here I cannot helpremaiiling 
the uncommon generosity of those players whose ta- 
lents might enable them to excel in the old way ; yet 
who seem eager to engage in the contest of spout- 
ing sentiment, and to place themselves on a level with 
those that in other times would only have served to 
fill up a vacant comer of the stage. But why should 
not great actors love to make money with ease as well 
as the little ? 

But it is not the players alone who benefit by the new 
fashion ; it has also brought halcyon days to our dra- 
matic authors. It is said that Congreve, while he was 
finishing his character of Ben, was to be found, in a 
check shirt and blue trowsers, among all the parties of 
pleasure to the eastward of Tower-hill } and the poet 
who described Scrub and Archer must have been 
equally conversant with the dressing-room and the 
pantry. The writers of comedies are not now how- 
ever put to such toils ; even if their sphere of obser- 
vation has never extended beyond Change-alley, they 
are quite competent to delineate every character west 
of Temple-bar, according to the modern fashion. The 
poet must indeed have sometimes visited the theatre ; 
bntthis preparation entirely supersedes the necessity of 
looking into nature for characters. For instance, if 
he intends to have in his play a wanton young widow, 
a gruff old Englishman, or a young prig a little auk- 
ward in his first attempts at gentility ; why 'tis but to 
have Mrs. Jordan furnished with a parasol and a white 
veil, to clap a white drab coat on Fawcett, and to 
have Bannister's neck and legs swelled out to the high 
Bond-street size. There will be no further occasion 
for marking the characters, as all the world kn6w8 
that these actors can make the audience at once per- 
ceive what character it is they represent. Some inci- 
dents must indeed be interspersed to keep the atten- 
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tion awake ; and at proper intervals a dashing senti- 
ment introduced to bring down a thunder of applause 
from the galleries, and make the piece go off with 
spirit. One dramatist has indeed of late given an 
example of taking the superfluous pains to put some 
marked trait into his characters ; and with this view, 
in bringing forward a British sailor, he has seized upon 
the well-known pro|>ensity of British tars to a little 
good liquor. Munden, I believe, could have dis- 
pensed with this stretch of talent, as it put him under 
the necessity of making the personage pass, through- 
out the whole piece, not only for a sailor, but a 
drunken sailor. The author, however, in my opi- 
nion, deserves much praise for the happy thought ; as 
the benevolent sentiments uttered by the tar, are such 
as come quite naturally from a man when his heart 
overflows with a glass of good liquor. 

In this state of things, it is evident that the middling 
authors, as well as the middling actors, must come 
in for their share of praise and money j and that the 
wit of a Congreve, a Farquhnr, and a Slieridan, will 
no longer be able to crush the aspirings of certain 
other geniuses, whose names I shall not mention, as 
it might puxzle my curious readers twenty years hence 
to get any further account of them. The three au- 
thors I have mentioned have indeed been absolute 
prodigals of their talents ; they seem to have been 
quite ignorant how far a little wit, when well managed, 
may be made to go. Seiv'. Ipent has still more of this 
property : with a little 'jctvv^garnishing, the same sen- 
timent may be put into the mouth of every cha- 
racter of a play, and appear in each with equal pro- 
priety. Mr Sheridan, when he wrote the character 
of Joseph, could have no idea how many dramatio 
authors he should enable to put a handsome thing into 
their pocket without subjecting themselves to the toil 
of invention. 

The benefits which must arise to the public at largo 
from the new fashion are no less, I have been assured, 
than those reaped by the players and authors. Tho 
party-coloured gentlemen of the upper gallery must 
be greatly edified to learn that they can talk as find 
sentiments and have as fine feelings as their masters i 
although indeed they may have often previously learnt 
this circumstance from their ordinary observation.—* 
The unjust prejudices against rakes, gamesters, and 
other debauchees, who have fallen under the reproach 
of mankind merely from giving way to their feelings, 
must be greatly lessened, by hearing from their own 
lips, that they have the most virtuous and philanthro- 
pic sentiments at the bottom of their hearts. It may 
even be hoped that no small advances in universal 
benevolence will soon be made by those who have 
hitherto preyed upon the vitals of society, and that 
they will at least be induced to pursue their calling 
in a much more refined manner. If a late piece were 
translated into the Barbary dialect, there can be 
little doubt the corsairs of Algiers would soon be in- 
duced, by the beauty of sentiment, to lay aside tho 
ferocious trade of making captives, and to think only, 
like the knights of romance, how to relieve distressed 
ladies, and rescue unfortunate Spanish governors from 
confinement. Digitized ^ ... _ 

I should now point out the great efiwctt wmch ar^ 
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Ijkeljr to be prodaced on the fair sex, by the new- 
fashioned comedy : but as our late novels, and certain 
other writings, noay justly lay claim to a considerable 
share of these improvements,' I must devote a whole 
paper to the subject, for there is nothing I so much 
love to dwell upon as theexceUenciesand refinecQents 
of my amiable countrywomen. 
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POLITICAL ESSAYS. 

On the Society for the Si/ppression of Vice. 
THAT the object which this society proposes to 
itself is praiseworthy cannot be doubted. If vice be 
the bane of the human race, with respect both to the 
htippiness of the individual, and the order of the com- 
munity, that man deserves the thanks and gratitude 
of bis country, who makes but a feasible attempt 
towards its dimiijiution. 

Every people who have made any advances beyond 
the state of barbarism, have thought it necessary to 
take cognizance of actions, not merely as injurious to 
individuals ; but as contrary to the rules of decency, 
of propriety, and the great moral laws of human 
conduct. The institution of the Romans for this pur- 
pose has great celebrity. 

" The magistracy of the Censors," says Montes- 
quieu, " contributed greatly to support the govern- 
ment of Rome, lliey look the numbers of the peo- 
ple ; and further, ?l^ the strength of the republrc con- 
* sisted in its discipline, in the austerity of its manners, 
and the constant observance of certain customs, they 
corrected the abuses which the law had not foreseen, 
or which the ordinary magistrate could not punish. 
There are bad examples, which are worse than 
crimes ; and more states have perished by the viola- 
tion of morals, than by the violation of the. laws. At 
Rome every thing which could introduce dangerous 
novelties, alter the heart or mind of the citizen, and 
prevent, if I may use such an expression, its perpetuity, 
and all disorders domestic or public were reformed 
by the censors. They could degrade from the rank of 
senator whom they pleased ; take from any member 
of the equestrian order the horse maintained for him 
at the public expence ; condemn to an inferior tribe 
any citizen, and even place him among those who 
contributed to the expence of the state without having 
any share in its privileges. This was an institution of 
great wisdom. The censors could not deprive any 
one of his magistracy ; because that would have dis- 
turbed the exercise of the public power. But they 
brought bim down from his rank and degree, and 
deprived him, as it were, of his peculiar nobility." 

In modern £uropo««tbe superintendance of morals 
has been involved in that of religion. That morals 
have gained by this conjunction is not to be doubted ] 
as the natural and necessary connection between mo- 
rality and religion should lead us to expect. But cer- 
tain inconveniences too, arising from imperfect views 
of religion, have attended the association. 'The laws 
provided for the safeguard of religion have not always 
been the most judicious. And the religious observ- 
ances inculcated have not always been those which 
faad the l)est influence upon virtue^ and good conduct. 

VOU ill. 
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The controul which the laws respecting religion 
maintained over morals, has been greatly altered by 
the gradual change which has taken place in the vie^s 
of relidon. From the opinion formerly entertained, 
that religion ought to occupy the thought of almost 
every minute, and be applied to regulate the "most 
ordinary actions of life, men have very generally 
come to think that the next world was never intended 
to exclude the present world, while we remain in it, 
from our minds ; since the author of nature has ren- 
dered an incessant attention to the affairs of this- 
world necessary even to the preservation of our ani- 
mal existence. Out of one extreme men generally 
fall into another. If it was formerly attempted to give 
religious thoughts a prevalence in the mind, really 
inconsistent with the enjoyment and business of this 
life ; it cannot be doubted that religion is now too 
generally excluded from the thoughts ; and deprived 
of that influence which reason sanctions, and the 
interests of virtue require. 

As the attention of mankind to religion has become 
languid, their vigilance in enacting the laws which 
enforced its observances has been abated. The greater 
part of them, accordingly, have been allowed to fall 
into disuse. As far as these regarded matters of su- 
perstition or ceremony, no loss has been sustained, if 
something has not been gained. But it is observable 
that all the laws intended to enforce the rules of mo- 
rality, the duties of decency, temperance, fair-deal- 
ing, all those laws which might be denominated the 
code of censorship were intimately connected, and 
even blended with the laws for religions observances. 
The one accordingly fell into disuse at the same time 
with the other. When the laws for enforcing the 
ceremonies of religion came to be disregarded, so did 
those for enforcing the immutable laws of virtue* 
These important laws were left without any safeguard ; 
the great state office of censor, therefore, remained 
unexecuted } and whatever assistance might be derived 
from it to the protection of morals, was wanting. 
That great disadvantages were thus incurred, can 
hardly be doubted ; nor that many practices were al« 
lowed, and became general, which it was not con« 
sistent with the interests of the society to overlook. 

In such a situation of things, it was greatly to be 
desired that the legislature should have taken a gene- 
ral view of a subject which infinitely concerns it, the 
state of morals ; and should have adopted certain new 
regulations, fitted to the altered situation of affairs. 
We are decidedly of opinion, th&t gbvernments should 
not legislate too much ; and that yefy often more 
mischief is done by subjecting things to particular 
regulations than by leaving them alone. It is there- 
fore justifiable, and perhaps laudable, that government 
should not proceed rashly to make regulations res- 
pecting morality. Experience ought first to point out ' 
their necessity, and to have suggested many instruc- 
tions with regard to their nature, before the step of 
making these laws is taken. That experience, as 
yet, is not perhaps gained. But in the mean time no 
little inconvenience may be incurred. The old laws, 
from their inadequacy to present circumstances, re- 
main unexecuted ; No new ones are enacted : Aii4 
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the bad paistons of men^ exempted from controul, 
hurry them into actions very pernicious ; and certain 
national habits may be formed^ which it may require 
many ages to remove. 

To counteract this lamentable effect must be the 
earnest desire of every well-disposed man 5 who must 
hold himself guilty if he omits any effort to that end. 
Associations of the labours of different individuals 
have in general been found much more successful for 
the accomplishment of any arduous undertaking than 
the unconnected efforts of individuals, however nu- 
merous. Associations are every day formed for 
various purposes ; for the encouragement of literature, 
and science; for the improvement of agriculture, and 
other arts ; for the maintenance of political prin- 
ciples. If associations for all these objects be laud- 
able, surely an association for the discouragement of 
vice, cannot, in its own nature, be the object of dis- 
approbation. 

J I will not be denied that the culture of morality 
ahiong us, stands as much in need of pains and atten- 
tion as the culture of the sciences, or of the elegant 
and useful arts. It is probably in a state as far from 
pferfection, as these or any other great concerns. It 
will hardly too be deiJicd, that means are possible to 
be adopted to encourage virtue, and to discourage 
vice J that the attempt is not altogether chimerical j 
that something may be accomplished ; though, from 
obstructions too weighty iq be removed, no remark- 
able progress can be made. 

The clergy, it may be said, are a body of men ap- 
pointed by the. state to superintend the great concern 
of morals. We are by no means disposed to under- 
rate the value of the clergy. Their labours are of the 
utmost importance ^ and without the salutary influ- 
ence of these labours, we should exhibit a much 
more deformed appearance than we do. But it will 
not, we think, be denied, that the change which has 
taken place in the ideas of religion, the change 
which we described above, has altered considerably 
the nature of the superintendance over morals posses- 
sed by the clergy. The laws made for enforcing tlie 
obligations of religion, at one time threw a consider- 
able share of coercive power Into the hands of die 
clergy, and they possessed the censorial authority in 
considerable perfection. As these laws have fallen 
into neglect, this power of the clergy has been gra- 
dually destroyed ; aud at present they retain scarcely 
any influence but the mild power of instruction and 
persuasion. This we ponsider as the regulation roost 
suitable to their office and destination ; and such is 
•trongly the opinion of the present age. Nothing ac- 
c6rdingly would excite greater odium against the 
clergy, than for them to attempt to resume the coer- 
cive power, which has gradually, and usefully been 
withdrawn from their hands. 

In the mean time it is undoubtedly the intention of 
the community, that a certain coercive power should 
be exercised with regard to morality ; since the legis- 
lature leaves unrepealed a number of laws for that 
purpose. From the reason of the thing too, and from 
the practice of the best ordere(t states,, it seems un- 
deniable, that the exercise of a certain coercive power 
with regard to morality is highly salutary. But that 
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business in this country lies at present in a sltuatioo 
rather unfortunate. By thfe prevalence of public 
opinion, which is irresistible, the power of enforcing 
the laws which exist is taken from that body of men, 
who were originally intended to take care of their 
execution j and no other set of men has yet, by au- 
thority, received the commission. The ordinary 
courts of law only take cognizance of such causes as 
are broui;ht before them ; it is not tlieir business to 
seek out crimes. The officers of police are for the 
most part concerned with offences against justice, acts 
by which some person is aggiieved, or the public 
by which the public morals 
no less concerning tlie state, 
do not in general consider 
jurisdiction. The laws ac- 
cordingly which regard these acts are left without any 
appointed executors. Any man may prosecute a 
breach of them, who pleases. But he may likewise 
let it alone. Every day's experience confirms the vul- 
gar maxim, that what is every body's business is no- 
body's 5 and the care of enforcing the statutes which 
regard the morals of the people, has not greatly pre- 
vailed. 

This business, neglected by every body, it appears 
to us, that it is the intention of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, to undertake : and we cannot 
entertain a doubt that good may be done by such an 
undertaking. We are ready to allow however, that 
much delicacy and discretion is necessary in the 
management of this business. It is in its own nature 
extremely delicate ; and the imperfection of tho 
statutes which in this country relate to it, render it 
still more so.. They were chiefly intended for enforc- 
ing the obligations of religion ; and morality in them 
is only a secondary consideration. The direct objects 
which they have in view, being often founded on er- 
roneous ideas of religion, are sometimes very absurd. 
It is therefore extremely difficult to find a law which 
enables you to lay a restraint on a practice inconsistent 
with the morals of the people, which does not at the 
same time lay a restraint very useless, with r^ard to 
some ceremony, or observance of a religious nature. 
This must increase the labour and difficulty of the 
undertaking ; and lessen the amount of good, which 
it is possible to accomplish. But it is never laudable 
to omit the good which we can do, because we caonot 
effect as much as we wish. 

We are inclined to believe that this society has done 
good. If they had accomplished nothing more hot 
one of the objects which they have attained, we should 
have judged that they had coifferred an un^akahle 
benefit on their country. We refer to the detection 
and exposure of the practice of selling obscene priuttf, 
in the boarding-schools for young ladies. A more 
dreadful and alarming evil, we venture to assert^ 
never took birth among any people. It was a meao 
effectually to contaminate and corrupt the rising 
generation, and all who should proceed from them. 
No thought can be more hideous and awful, than to 
suppose that all the women who are to form the 
mothers of the next generation, the partners in the 
fortunes, and thoughts, and actions of the men wfaa 
are soon to form the nation, should come forth with. 
5 
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inindf polluted bf habitual imaginatioos of the most 

odious scenes of vice \ incapable of conceiving any 
other pleasures than those of the raost gross and 
brutal sort. The ruin of domestic order and happi- 
ness j and the most frightful scenes of crime, discord, 
«nd misery must ensue. Had such an infamous traf- 
fic become general, and the poison which it sheds been 
allowed to produce its full eflects, a profligacy and 
villainy of a more detestable kind than has ever yet 
been found general in any country on the face of the 
earth, would have prevailed. So many virtues attend 
. the pure, and well ordered union of the sexes, that 
whenever it can be preserved in any tolerable perfec- 
tion, we are sure to iind the best qualities of human 
nature in general exercise. And so many virtues are 
always eradicated, and so many vices engendered by a 
dissolute and disorderly union, that it cannot be- 
come general, without destroying every thing lovely 
and respectable in human society. What can be con- 
creived more certain to produce this hated effect, than 
a contrivance to poison the minds of young girls, and 
to confirm in them, even in their tenderest years, 
habits of imagination which brutalize their natt^re ; 
which estrange them from the love of their duty ; and 
give them a decided and unconquerable propensity to 
vice ! Are these the companions who are to human- 
ize and refine the men ? and who are to lead them to 
virtue by the sweetness of their attractions : and by 
the obligation which fidelity and affection imposes of 
an equal and suitable return ? 

The extent to which this traffic was carried, before 
detection, was very great. Many individuals actually 
earned their livelihood by selling prints and even books 
of the roost detestable kind, about the metropolis, 
and chiefly in ladies boarding-schools. This very fact 
establishes the necessity of a watchful guardianship of 
the public morals ; and proves that the actual institu- 
tions of the state are not adequate to their protection. 
This mischievous, this ruinous traffic had continued 
for a considerable time as yet unpunished, as. yet un- 
noticed. How long it might have gone on, and what 
mischief it might have produced, before it would 
have attracted the attention of any of the constituted 
authorities of the state, it is not easy to say. But 
there is no reason to believe that it would soon have 
attracted it. And the progress which might have been 
made in sowing the seeds of universal profligacy and 
crime might have been very great. 

We will not undertake to defend this Society in 
all the details of its conduct. We may be of opinion 
that it meddles sometimes with things which it had 
better leave alone. We may not be altogether satis- 
fied that it possesses a very just and enlightened con- 
ception of the nature of the office which it has un- 
dertaken. But we have no hesitation to declare that 
many of the cavils which are made against it, are 
totally destitute of foundation. 

How silly to talk of it as a puritanical institution > 
and by that disrespectful epithet propose to decry it ! 
What do they mean who call it puritanical ? Do they 
mean that it has any intention to enforce the old laws 
respecting minute and silly observances of a religious 
nature ? We do not believe that the courts of law 
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would give it any great encouragement in this task j 
and such obstructions might be placed in its way, as 
would soon tire it- At any rate if a law ought not to 
be executed, it ought to be repealed. There seems 
however to be a very sufficient safeguard against any 
danger of this sort. Public opinion and approbation 
would not go along with it ; and without this a 
Society destitute ' of public authority can do nothing. 
It can by no means be said that all its objects are no 
better than silly and ceremonious observances. Some 
of them at least are of the very first importance. 

Objections, more solid in appearance, have been 
made to it, on the score of the agents or spies, whom 
it employs. But even these are, in our opinion, by no 
means sufficient to discredit the undertaking. Spies 
are in all cases a disagreeable and odious instrument. 
They never ought to be employed but with the ut- 
most caution and reserve. The object to be attained 
ought always to be very clearly defined, of certain im- 
portance, and not capable of being accomplished by 
any other means. But there are cases which are al- 
lowed by all men to justify the employment of spies. 
Now it is pretty evident that such a transaction as .the 
sale of obscene prints and bqoks can hardly be de- 
tected except by a contrivance of this sort. It will 
hardly be doubted too that if any case whatever is of 
an importance to justify such a contrivance, it is that 
to which we now allude. If there ought to exist a 
power in a state, to detect and punish transactions of 
such a description, and that there ought, cannot for a 
moment be doubted, that power must employ spies, 
for the attainment of its important object. Suppo^ 
that power then to be constituted in this country, 
what should we gain by having spies employed by it, 
rather than by the Society for the Suppression of Vice > 
The Society, having no public authority to support it, 
will probably employ this disagreeable instrument 
with more caution and reserve. Even in managing 
the business of police, however, spies are necessary 
to be employed j and accordingly are so every day. , 
There is not a police officer who is not often employed 
in this necessary, though certainly not desirable 
business. 

Every thing in this world may be employed to a 
pernicious purpose. Spies may undoubtedly be made 
use of, under the pretext of discovering practices 
destructive of the morals of the people, in such a 
manner as to disturb the business of common life. 
But undoubtedly the employment of them may be so 
guarded as to prevent this evil effect. Certain prac- 
tices there are, breaches of morality, of which cog- 
nizance ought to be taken ; And any danger resulting 
from the means necessary to take that cognizance are 
not to be compared with the dangers arising from 
permitting the practices to remain. The employment 
of spies in the business of police, moderated and 
guarded as it is in this country, is not found to break 
in upon the peace and profound security of any man's 
asylum and castle, his own house. Supposing the 
great and important office of a censorship to be esta- 
blished for the guardianship of morals, and that to 
answer some of the ends of that office, certain agents 
might at times be necessaf^^^whose business in some 
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respects corresponded to that of spies, could not this 
matter be so guarded and secured, in this case as well 
as in that of police, that no inconvenience could arise 
from it ? The fact that it is so guarded in the case ot 
police is a proof that it might be so ; and then the 
•nly question is, whether such an office would be 
attended with any advantage. That it would be at- 
tmided with advantage, must be held to he the opinion 
of the legislature of this country, so long as it per-? 
mits to exist any coercive laws with regard to 
morality. But it must be confessed that laws are per- 
fectly nugatory, if, as in the case of tliose respecting 
morality in this country, no provision is made for 
carrying them into effect. Some way therefore the 
legislation of this country with regard Co this point is 
defective. Either we ought to have no laws respect- 
ing it ^ and morality ought to be left unfettered by 
laws: or, if certain laws relating to it are good, and 
if it ought to be in several respects under the controul 
of laws, then ought the legislature not only to enact 
these laws, but appoint the proper officers for carrying 
them into execution. We have the laws 5 but we 
want the officers. 

By the transgressions of some laws, as those of 
justice, some individual is always aggrieved, and it 
is his interest to prosecute .the offence. But no indi- 
vidual is in general injured by violations of the laws 
to which we now allude, and it is no one's peculiar 
interest to prosecute these violations. It is highly the 
interest of the whole community, but of no one man 
more than of any other. In such cases however, it is 
every man's right, and in some respect his duty to pro- 
secute, if that be not inconsistent with some more imme- 
diate duty. In the present case therefore, it is the right, 
and in some respect the duty of the individuals who 
compose the society to which this discourse alludes, 
to use their endeavours to procure the execution of 
the laws for the protection of morals, and the sup- 
pression of vice. If they use spies in any improper 
manner for this purpose, they can easily be checked, 
and punished. The people have a more effectual 
security against any such attempt in the case of a 
private society, than if a public otfice were established 
by law for executing the statutes respecting morality. 
The society has no public authority ; it will meet with 
DO indulgence in the courts of law ; and will no 
longer be protected by the public thau it behaves to 
public satisfaction. 

Certain hleas of presuroptuousness are raised in the 
minds of some people by the undertakings of this 
society; and these always communicate an unfavour- 
able impression. But, in reality, we are unable to 
perceive, how an association for promoting the inte- 
rests of morality should be in any respect more liable 
to this imputation titan an association for promoting 
the interests of science. Is it more a breach of mo- 
desty to pronounce oneself a man of virtue than a 
man of science I Though the man of virtue is beyond 
all comparison the nobler character of the two. we 
Ihiiik that in general a man feels as nuich reluctance 
to declare himself the one as the other. However, we 
can conceive that a man may think himself qualified 
40 do good in an association for promoting the inte- 
lesUi ul' virtue and of science, without having, a ytry 
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high or inordinate opinion of himself in eitbef 
respect. There have been individuals both in this and 
in other countries, who by their zeal and activity have 
been extremely useful to science, without supposing 
themselves very highly gifted with science. In fact 
there is the same appearance of presuroptuoQsne.ss in 
the meetings of any body of men for executing a 
great work. There is an appearance of presumptuous- 
ness in any body of men thinking themselves wise 
enough to make laws to bind a whole community, in 
the parliament of Great Britain for that reason. If 
there be any thing peculiar in the case of morality, 
how presumptuous must the body of the clergy be, 
who undertake to teach, and reprove the whole com- 
munity. And yet it is not understood that the clergy 
think more highly of themselves for virtue, than of 
their fellow christians ; on the contrary humility, and 
a modest opinion of themselves has always been 
thought peculiarly the duty and ornament of the cle* 
rical character. 

It will be said perhaps that the members of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice are self-elected to 
their office. In fact this is the case with the person* 
who fill every office. What clergyman, or lawgiver 
has been made so by force ? Have they not all chosen 
to be what they are? What then is this but being 
self-elected ? We are to look to the nature of the 
things, not to the accidental names. 

There is thought to be something peculiar in as- 
suming the task of coercion and punishment. Now 
in our apprehension this is less subject to the imputa- 
tion of presumptuousness than the task of instruc- 
tion and reproof. Wherever coercion and punish- 
ment can be applied, the laws have alreadv pointed 
out and clearly defined the case. Nothing is left for 
the prosecutor to do but to observe the fact, and bring 
it l>efore the tribunal. No peculiar knowledge of 
morality, nor any peculiar attainments in it are im- 
plied in this performance. It is different with the case 
of instruction and reproof. This cannot be well done 
but where great knowledge is acquired and great at- 
tainments made. Great knowledge and attainmenta 
are implied in this performance j and whoever under- 
takes it without them is indeed presumptuous. 

I'he administration of the laws consists of three 
great branches, or offices: — 1st, The admiuistration 
of justice, between man and man ^ 2. The adrainis* 
tration of the police, respecting the peace and con- 
venience of the society j ^. The administration of the 
laws which respect the morals of the society. The 
boundaries ©f these different departments have ne\'er 
been very exactly defined. The last of them has, ^t 
least in modern times, been very little the subject of 
consideration. It is this circumstance chie^ which- 
has induced us to call the attention of our readers to- 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice 5 and to that 
branch of the administration of the laws> which they 
have in part undertaken. 

P^litked IIuitoiy,fiom April i,to April 16. 

FOREIGN. ^ 

East-Indies. — ^Whilc Great-Britain is occi^iedat 
home with preparations for a contest of which ibe 
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termination, and even the nature are as yet beyond the [ 
leach of bunian penetration to foresee ; her arms in 
the East-Indies continue to be attended with that bril- 
liant success, which for so many years has distinguished 
them in that quarter. The Mahrattas, so long our 
allies against the princes of the Mysore, having learnt 
the art of war from ourselves, and been furnished 
with officers and artillery by the assistance o( our ever 
active enemies, the French, seem to have undertaken 
to reduce the whole of Hindostan into their own 
power. By an union of their forces, the two power- 
ful chiefs Scindia and Holkar, have succeeded in sub- 
duing their rivals, and in reducing to subjection the 
wide tract of country which stretches from Delhi to 
Bombay. The Peishwa, however, one of the CUiefs 
whom these confederates attacked, having put himself 
under the protection of the British government, the 
Marquis Wellesley seems to have considered this a 
proper opportunity for putting a decisive stop to those 
dangers which were to be apprehended to our settle- 
ments from the exorbitant power of the Mahrattas. 

For this purpose. General Wellesley, crossing the 
mountains, has met the united forces of Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar as they were advancing south- 
ward in their career of conquest towards the Car- 
natic; while General Lake has penetrated to the 
northern extremity of the Mahratta dominions, where 
a large division of $cindia*s forces were encamped at 
Delhi, the capital of the Great Mogul. The success 
of both our Generals has been complete. General 
Welleslcy's army advancing with astonishing intrepi- 
dity to attack an enemy far superior in numbers, and 
resolutely determined to dispute every inch of ground 
at the point of the bayonet, and supported by no less 
than ninety pieces of cannon^ was every where vic- 
torious. The whole artillery of the enemy fell into 
our hands, and our gallant soldiers were preparing to 
pursue the routed bands of the enemy who had fled 
into the mountains of the interior. Our loss in this 
contest, from the obstinate resistance of the enemy, 
has been very considerable, and no less than 6oO Eu- 
ropeans and about 9^0 natives are stated to have been 
killed or wounded. The loss of the enemy roust have 
been still greater ; but no official accounts have yet 
been received of the numbers brought into the battle 
or lost, either by ourselves or the ^^lahrattas. This 
battle took place on the 23d of last September. 

The successes of General Lake have been no less 
brilliant^ and have led to still more important conse- 
quences. After surmounting every obstacle that op- 
posed his long march into the interior, and after car- 
rying the strong fortress of AUyghur by assault, he 
was enabled on ihe 1 Ith of last September, by a ra- 
pid movement to come up with the main body of the 
enemy's army which had taken post at -Delhi. The 
vast superiority of -the Mahrattas in numbers, and 
their immense train of artillery, were however una- 
vailing against the discipline and coolness of our troops , 
of whom, the 7 6th regiment, advanced to within a 
hundred paces of the enemy without taking their mus- 
qnets frop their shoulders, when, after firing a volley, 
they charged bayonets with irresistible impetuosity* 
The wliule of the enemy's artillery fell into our hands, 
Md we liave 4)nly to regret^ ia (his iMrilliaiit vieiocyf 
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the loss of a number of roerttorious officers and in* 
trepid soldiers. After the battle. General Lake*8 first 
care was to restore the Mogul to his former dignities j 
and thus, by one of those singular vicissitudes which 
elude all human calculation, the British had the for- 
tune to replace on the throne of his fathers the de» 
scendant of the mightv Tamerlane. 

The ultimate object' of this Indian war as yet re- 
mains a secret of state j but when we look on the 
map and observe the positron of our territories and of 
our two armies, we are almost tempted to imagine 
that the Marquis Wellesley has conceived the vast 
scheme of rendering the Ganges and the Indus the 
boundaries of our Eastern Empire, and of reducing 
the whole Western peninsula of India into a British 
province. Both the policy and the justice of such a 
plan have been disputed. We are no friends to that 
species of aggrandisement which is acquired by seiz- 
ing iniquitously upon the territories of nations who are 
unable to resist : yet, in the present instance, it is to 
be remembered that Scindia and Holkar have acquii*cd 
the greater part of their territories merely by success- 
ful violence, and that the countries we are at present 
wresting from them belong injustice no more to them 
than to us -, while the natives must live infinitely more 
happy under our protection, than exposed to the ty- 
ranny of a banditti who have been brought up from 
their infancy to plunder. The policy of the measure 
is still more doubtful ; yet it may be urged than our 
Indian dominions might be secured by a less force and 
at a less expence, if the restless chiefs of the Mah- 
rattas should once be subdued, or driven from that 
tract of country which disunites our several provinces^ 
in Hindostan. 

Ckylon.— The tide of affairs hi Ceylon, which 
seemed at one time ready to overwhelm our interest* 
there, has of late greatly turned in our favour. The 
Krng of Candy, having with his main army attacked 
a body of our troops posted at Hangwelle, has bee» 
defieated whh prodigious slaughter, a»d forced again 
to take refuge in his woods and motintains. In hi* 
rage at hearing his prospects of victory blasted, he has 
massacred some of his principal officers of state, and 
been guilty of such acts of cruelly as must destroy 
the attachment and enfeeble the future efforts of his 
subjects. His principal magazines and stores, col- 
lected dX Rowanelle, have been taken j as well as lii-; 
whole train of artillery and the Lascars who acted af 
engineers. 

Duke D^ExGnrEN. — On the evening of the 14th 
of March, several parties of French troops passed the 
Rhine at Kehl, and began to arrest certam French 
emigrants who were resident in the different towns- 
of the Electorate of Baden. The young Duke d'Eng- 
hien yas seized by them in the village of Ettenheiiu, 
land hurried off to the castle of Vincennes, whei^e he 
was immeSiately put on his trial before a Milittiry 
Cbmmissionr. The charges against him were, ^?hat he 
had borne arms against France, that he had offered 
his services to England, and been employed by her, 
both in procuring intelligence, and in endeavouring' 
to excite coinraotions in the interior of^ France ; that 
he was at the head of a body of enrigrants paid by 
.England, and formtng in the disirlctai. of Fribnrg aadi 
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B«deo } that he bad fomented lOtrigues for a rising in 
the departmentf around Strasburg ; that he was one 
of ihows concerned in tlie conspiracy planned by the 
Knglish for the assasjiinalion of the First Consul, and 
inlendiog, in case of the success of that plot, to re- 
turn to France. On all these charges he was found 
j^uilly by his judges, on the 2ist, and at two o'clock 
in the morning of the ijJd, he was bhot in the Bois 
de Vinceuiies. 

The arrest of this young Prince by n French force 
in a neutral territory, his summary trial and immedi- 
ate execution, have excited equal surprise and indig- 
nation wherever the accounts ot" the transaction have 
reached. He was son to the Duke of Bourbon, and 
gniudson to the Prince of Condc. He commanded 
the vanguard of the army led by the latter, in 179-5 ; 
and after the hopes of the Prince and the emigrants 
had fallen, he retired to Ettenheim, imagining him- 
self safe under the protection of a neutral territory. 
The connecliou of the Elector of Baden with the 
Emperor of Russia, has led some to augur important 
consequences from the violation of the neutrality of 
the latter ; the only immediate effect of the transac- 
tion, however, has been to make the terrified petty 
Princes of Germany hasten to send away from their 
tcrriroHes the unfortunate French emigrants, who 
must wander to seek an asylum at a greater distance 
from their native land. 

CouRESPONDENCR OF Ma. Drake. — Ou the 
24th of March, the Grand Judge of France made a 
report, developing a secret correspondence carried on 
between Mr. Drake, our minister at the Court of 
Bavaria, and an agent in France. According to this 
report Mr. Drake had drawn up certain instructions 
for this agent, and commissioned him, besides pro- 
curing intelligence, to j)rocure emissaries who would 
undertake to*blow up the powder-mills, and foment 
insurrections against the present government ; and for 
accomplishing these purposes, money was to be fur- 
nished from time to time by Mr. Drake. The agent, 
we are told, pocketed our minister's money, amused 
him with a shew of intelligence, but at the same time 
communicated the whole atfair to the police at Paris, 
and put the correspondence of Mr. Drake into their 
hands. This correspondence is now published in the 
Moniteur, and copies of it sent with a circular letter 
to all the foreign ministers at Paris 3 while the original 
letters are to be sent to the Elector of Bavaria, at 
whose court Mr. Drake resides. The authenticity of 
these letters is a point which it will require something 
more than the report of the Grand Judge to establish. 
They bear internal marks of atfectation and puerility 
which we certainly should not have expected in a di- 
plomatic agent 3 nor is it consistent with the judge- 
ment requisite for the conduct bf the most ordinary 
affairs, to imagine it would conduce to the overthrow 
of a government to blow up a few powder-mills. 
What the French government dwell most upon in 
their comments on the correspondence, is the villainy 
of a diplomatic character being employed in procuring 
the assassination of the head of a government. In 
vain however, do we look for this alleged crime even 
in these letters, unless to attempt the overthrow of a 
gQvernmenti be to meditate the asiastination of its 
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head. The answers of the dtfibrent diplomatic agents 
at Paris to the circular letter, which was transmitted 
to them with a copy of the correspondence, are very 
curious documents. Those of the i)Owers immediately 
under the rod of France, express vchimient indigna- 
tion at the conduct of Mr. Drake ; while those who 
are less under the yoke, confine themselves to some 
£;eneral reflections on the criminality of abusing the 
diplomatic character. The Russian Charge d'Af- 
faires, however, merelv says that he has transmitted 
the correspondence to his court, and that his Imperial 
Majesty will no doubt learn with satisfaction, that 
his minister, in common with the others at Paris, par- 
ticipates in the Fir»t Consul's good opinion. 

DOMESTIC 

I WISH Affairs. — The depreciation of the coin in 
Irclanil, and the enormous rate of the exchange 
ai;iinst that country, have of late much excited the 
public attention. Mr. Corry intends to bring forward 
a motion on the subject. The most expert financier? 
Stem however at a loss for a remedy sufficient to 
counteract the evil. The distress felt in Ireland from 

the state of the coin is very great. His Majesty 

has been empowered by parliament to accept the olfers 
of the Irish miiit»a ; and a bill is in its progress to 
raise an equal number in that quarter of the kingdom 
to supply the place of those who shall be removed.— 
Mr. Corry has stated to the gentlemen, who expressed 
their intention of becoming bidders for the Irish loan, 
that the loan for Great Britain this year would not 
exceed 10,000,000, and that for Ireland 0,000,000, 
except in the event of invasion or some other extra- 
ordinary occurrence. There is to be no issue of 
Treasury Bills, nor any proposition for a lottery in 
Ireland, during the payment of the instalments. 

VotuNTF.ERS. — The Volunteer Bill, in passing 
through the house of lords, has met with uncommon 
opposition. Almost every clause has been contested 
in the committee, and the house divided upon it. It 
seems to have been the determinate resolution of the 
Grenville party to protract the measure as long as pos- 
sible, since they were unable to throw it out. The 
ministry, perceiving this resolution, have as deter- 
minately resisted every amendment j and the Bill now 
approaches its last stage in the same form in which it 
was sent up from the Commons — Government has 
expressed a wish that the several volunteer corps 
should go on permanent duty for a certain time. 
Most of the corps will, from the necessary avocations 
of the members, be unable to comply with this re- 
quest, but some of them have endeavoured to accede 
as nearly as possible to it, by binding themselves, 
under severe fines, to attend drill for some hours each 
day, during a certain period. 



NOTICES. 

LITERARY. 

A fourth volume of Turner's History of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, which will complete that work, is in forwardness. 

Mr. Card, Author of the Revolutions in Russia, will 
shordy publish An hittoricul Outline of the Rise and Ef* 
tahltshment of the Papal Power, which is intended to b» 
addressed to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
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A collection of the tetters, kc, of Richardson, the au- 
thor of Sir Charles Grandison, in the hands of a lady 
whose Qame is Dunconibe, is expected X» be given to the 
public, besides those lately announced. 

An Account of the lite of Dr. James Beattie, with 9 
short View of the State of Literature ia Scotland during 
the last century will appear early in May, from the pen of 
Mr. Alexander Bower. 

Capt. Percival's Account of the (\ipe of Good Hope, 
will be ready for publication on tlie first of May. 

In the Allgemeine Liieratura Zeitung for the 2l3t Dec. 
last, M. Ch. VVeyland, of Wemuiar, gives notice that he is 
translating Mr. Clarke's Proi;ress of Maritime Discovery 
into German ; he makes this public, he says, *' to prevent, 
if possible, all injurious competition in regard to so highly 
important a work." 

Mr. Tliomas Campbell, the author of the Pleasures of 
Hope, is writing an allegorical poem illustrative of a series 
of Designs by the Princess Elizabeth. The subject is Cupid 
turned folunlcer, 

Dehauve a Frenchman has just published at Paris an 
8vo volume, intitled, ** The Mouumi-nt of Mr. Pitt, or 
the Charlatan of the 1 8th century." The following invo- 
cation is prefixed to the work : ** O Nature, lend me thy 
sublime pencil, to rouse if it be possible the whole human 
race agamst Pitt, its most cruel enemy ! ! Canst thou per- 
mit that he should sacrifice the Universe which he has set 
on fue, to his ambition and to his vengeance ?" Many will 
be of. opinion that, whatever might be the intention of the 
author, the work is in fact a testimony to the good conduct 
and great abilities of the man against whom the attack is 
directed. 



Geography. — The Councillor Oesficld at Berlin, has 
sold his celebrated collection of maps, copper and wooden 
plates, to the King of Prgssia, who has placed them in the 
great Royal Library. This collection is extremely valuable, 
and contains the greatest number of copper and wooden 
plates, for the illustration of geography and history, hitherto 
exhibited in the Prussian States. 

N.\TURAL History. — The celebrated Danish traveller 
and natural historian, Sparrmann is employed in the publi- 
cation of the 5th Number of the Museum Cartsonianum ; 
it i^ to contain 25 coloured drawings of new species of 
birds. His last travels are translating into German by 
Dr. Rubs of Grcifswald. 

Bambbrg Museum. — ^With the commencement of the 
present year, a public Museum was opened at Bamberg. Its 
object IS to promote amonc the inhabitants of that city, 
a general knowledge of whatever is transactin-j; in the world, 
by putting within their reach a very large collection of all 
the most a]>proved authors, periodical writings, literarv 
journals, and political newspapers. Particular dttention i's 
to be paid to every branch of literature, that by this means 
every class of the. inhabiiams may have a rational and 
a<;reeab1e entertainment provided for their leisure hours. 
The sovereign as well as many private persons has deter- 
mined to contribute largely out of their private collections 
to this important public institution. 

Bavarian Seminaries. — ^The Electoral Lyceums of 
Munich and Amberg, have in the course of the last year, 
received an extraordinary encrcase of students, partly 
owing to several of the monks of the suppressed monas- 
teries having found it requisite to finish their education 
there, arkl partly owing ti» the electoral edict, by which 
many Bavarian youth*, who had repaired to foreign .semi- 
naries, have been oblii;ed to return to their native country. 
In the five classes of tlhe public academy at Munich there 
are 302 scholars, at Amberg 181, at Sua'ubing: lO'i, at4^uKl- 
shut U2, at ^euburg 83 y and in all the five Latin schools^ 
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the two lyceums included, there -were at th« commence- 
ment of last year 1170 scholars. 

Poems op the Ancient Bards.— It is steted in a Ger- 
man print, under the head Prussia, that a reward of 100 
ducats is promised for the discovery of the manuscripts 
made by Charlemagne, of the poems of the ancient bards, 
supposed to be buned in the library of some convent. 

Theatrical Costume. — ^The Emperor of Russia has 
presented a very valuable diamond ring to Hn. IVilhelm 
JVittich, of Darmstadt, the publisher of the costume of 
the royal theatre at Berlin, in return for a copy of that 
work,^ which he sent to his Imperial Majesty. 

David Pilchowsky. — List November died at Wilna, 
David Pilchowskt/y late Professor of the University of 
Wilna, a knight of the order of St. Anne, and a com- 
mander of the order of Malta. He devoted* his whole life 
to the sciences and literature, and enriched the Polish lan- 
guage by translations of Sallust and Seneca, besides many 
original works. Above all, however, his memory will be 
for ever dear to his countrymen, on account of a noble and 
truly benevolent establishment which he founded for the 
education of j>oor children. 

Death op Kant. — This philosopher, whose metaphy- 
sical doctrines have made so much noise on the continent, 
and who died very lately, was carried to the grave by his 
disciples. On his coHin, which was very richly mounted, 
was placed a sepulchral urn, with this inscription: Cincres 
mortales imraortali Kanti. M. Schroter pronounced on 
him a funeral oration, and the musicians of the theatre of 
Koenisberg sung a hymn to his memory. 

The Order of Jesuits is sensibly increasing in Rnsik. 
They have lately obtained |)ermission to form establish- 
ments at Riga, Astracan, Jaffa, and Odessa. 
SCIENTIPIC. 
Doctor Stenhouse, of Edinburgh, has adopted a method 
for the cure of the gout, no less important for its sirnpUcity 
than the almost instantaneous success with which it is at- 
tended. The method is no more than holding the affected 
part over hot or boiling water. Gout he considers as pro- 
ceeding from obstruction. By the action of steam the 
fibres are relaxed, or, what is tne sanie thing, the pressure 
of the common atmosphere is diminished, and the cure of 
course follows. To confirm this theory by facts, the doc- 
tor relates his practice upon himself in two instances. He 
was first attacked in the hand ;. when the fit had acquired its 
last stage both in pnin and swelling, he held his hand over a 
common tureen full of boillnu; water. In a few minutes 
the pain abated, and in 25 minutes entirely subsided, and 
had it not been for the swelling he couli'l have used his 
hand as well as if nothing had hap|)ened. The second attack 
was in his foot, which he allowed to proccod for 1?4 hours. 
Ht then suspended it over a pail nearly full of boiling water 
and covered it with flannel. In the course of an hour he 
was free from pain and walked about the room as usual. 
The doctor observes, that in case his stomach or bowels 
shall be attacked he will immerse his whole bo<ly in a hogs- 
head of steam. He has been in good health and free from 
goiit ever since he tried these experiments, though very 
nciir seventy. This vapour bath ought to be repealed 
several times', even after the pain is removed, in order to ef- 
fect a radical cure. 

The Fit^e Arts. — We learn from Rome, that the 
Pope shews every inclination, as liir as his slender revenue 
will pernnt, to encourajre the Arts. Canova's Perseus has 
been placed in the Mui^eum of the Vatican. Engravings 
have besides been made of a number of ancient statues and 
bas-reliefs, which have hitherto been neglected. The sol>- 
terraneous rescarcnes at Ostia po on with considerable suc- 
cess, besides a number of pillars, lUtucs, and pieces of 
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MosJ^e work, 800 coins have been found, chiefly bronze, 
And for the most part of the times of Trajan and Adrian ; 
among them arc two very rare ones of Pertinax. Archi- 
tecture it is also expected will receive a rich accession from 
the antiquities of the same age in the discovery of some of 
those very rare porphyry stones, Nero antico. New re- 
searches have also begun to be made at the foot of the Capitol, 
and the triumphal arch of Septimius Severuj. At the depth 
of twelve feet, the bases of the pillars have been laid open, 
and are discovered to be adorned all around with the most 
beautiful bas-reliefs. Similar researches have been begun 
around the temple of Faustina, and other parts of the 
Carapo Vacino. Among the forei^ artists at present resi- 
dent lu Rome, the Danish Statuary Thorwaldton has pecu- 
liarly distinguished himself and is likely to prove a dange- 
rous rival to Canova. He has been there for the last six 
years, and has in that time sent several small pieces to 
England, but his last work chi^y established his reputa- 
tion as a great artist. This piece is a Jason, as large as the 
life, at tne moment he has got possession of the golden 
fleece ; and it is looked upon as one of the most beautiful 
f}ieces of sculpture in modem times. He has now be- 
gun upon the same 6gure again in a beautiful block of 
marble for Mr. Hope of Amsterdam, who has agreed to 
give 800 ducats for it. He is besides employed on a bas- 
relief which represents the taking away of Bnseis from the 
tent of Achilles. The rooms in the galleries at Florence, 
which have been for some time past shut, have again been 
opened, and the statues and paintings which had been car- 
ried away from them have, as far as possible, been restored. 

M, Utschneyder, the proprietor of a manufacture of 
stone ware, at Sargueramcs, in the department of the 
Moselle, has discovered a coloured composition of potters' 
clay, which he calls red porcelain. His experiments, sub- 
mitted to the Society of Encouragement, have been re- 
ceived with great interest. Guiton Mor\eau, Bosc and 
Cont^, who were commissioned to examine them, have 
made a very favourable report. Tins porcelain, say they, 
moulds exactly ; it preserves the most delicate ornaments 
with admirable perfection ; it does not warp by the fire. 
When this cby is well baked, it is of a deep red of an 
agreeable appearance. Its fracture is semi-vitreous. It 
cives sparks with steel ; it is as hard as silex ; it stands the 
fire very well ; it is similar, if not suj^crior to the china 
vases, known by the name of Boukakos. In a word we 
may have, formed of this material, cheap and salubrious 
vessels, such as we have long wanted, and have not , yet 
obtained. 

Agricultural. — Mr J»hn Christian Curwen of Cum- 
berland, has made extensive experiments on the use of 
steamed potatoes as a substitute for hay to cattle, which 
have been found to answer his most sanguine hopes. This 
gentleman has brought the method of steaming the pota- 
toes to considerable perfection, and for two seasons has fed 
•ixty horses upon them, with the addition of a very small 
quantity of straw. The horses during the whole tune were 
in the most excellent condition. He has also given steamed 
potatoes to milch cows and other cattle. This method of 
feeding is of very great importance both for its cheapness 
in comparison with hay, and as a substitute in Case of a 
fitikire in the hay crop. The process for steaming the pota- 
toes, and the advantages attending this method of feeding 
way be found descril>e<l by Mr. Curwen himself in the 
2 1 St vol. of the Transactions of the Society for the encou- 
ragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce. 

Mr. Bartley of Bath has been in the practice of feeding 
his ewes with potatoes raw and unwashed. This has been 
found to answer extremely well. He continued to feed his 
sheep in the proportion of S -lbs. to each ewe every morn- 
ing. Th^ improved rapidly aad wouU readily have uken 



a grater quantity, but it was feared that if ignore was given 
it might endanger their lambing. As the lambs dropped, 
they were supplied more liberally to increase the niilk. 
This method of feeding sheep Mr. Bartley thinks will be- 
come general when it is known, and it would probably 
result from well conducted inquiries that the potatoe might 
with advantage be substituted for the turnip, 

Mr. Gardiner of Boldre near Lymington, sowed with 
potatoes, 40 acres of ground which had be^ exhausted by 
the mismanagement of his tetiant. The produce was so 
great that after deducting all «xpences he bad a cVear profit 
of JE20 per acre. Mr. Gardiner attributes this extraordi- 
I nary success almost entirely to the deep winter ploughing a 
deep and good soil Jormerfy marled, 

Univbrsitt of Wilna. — Johann Peter, and Joseph, 
Frank, who were invited from Germany to become pro- 
fessors of different branches of the medical department in 
the University of Wilna, by the Emperor of Kussia, have 
received there the following establishments : Johann Peter 
Frank, besides a free house, has received a yearly salary of 
6000 silver rubles; and if he should become unable to fulfil 
the duties of his office, he is still to receive haif the same 
salary with leave to retire wherever he chuses. Each of bis 
daughters, m the event of his death, is to receive a yearly 
pension of 500 silver rubles, which they are to enjoy as 
long as they remain unmarried. Joseph Frank, besides a 
free house, is to* have a yearly salary ot SOOO rubles. He 
has also had an establishinent of 3000 silver rubles secured 
to his father. Both are over and above to have all the ex- 
pences of their journey and of transporting their effeets, 
defrayed by the Emperor. They are besides to enjoy all the 
privileges and benefits which were granted to the otner pro- 
fessors by the Imperial edict, which la^t year confirmed the 
establishment of the university of Wdna; such as, an 
adequate provision for their widows ; the privile^ of im- 
portmg into Russia free of duty goods liable to impost to 
the value of 6000 rubles ; the permission, on leaving that 
country, to remove all their prouerty free from any deduc- 
tion, l^or the establishment of^ a clinical institution, no 
less a sum than 50,000 rubles has been appropriated. 

Fourteen members of the Medical Society of Copen- 
hagen, lately had a dinner, of which all the dishes were 
horse-flesh dressed with different sauces. The French 
Journal from which we have quoted this notice says, that 
the motive for this experiment is not known. 

Gall's Theory op Sculls.— Dr. Martens of Leipxic, 
for his dedication of an account of the Gallean doctrine of 
Sculls, to the reigning Duke of Mecklenbui^-Schweno, 
has received from that prince, along with a very flattering 
letter, a large gold medal, having on one side a likeness oT 
his Serene Highness, and on uie other this in^ption^ 
** the Arts and Sciences.** 

POLITICAL. 
Emancipation op Russian Peasants. — A gentleman 
of tbe government of Woronese lately purchased from 
Prince Truboskoi, sbc thousand peasants ; and at the same 
time put it in their power to purchase their freedom by reim- 
bursing to him the sum given to the Prince. The first use 
which these peasants made of their liberty, was to write 
to his Imperial Majesty, thanking him for the edict which 
authorises these transactions ; and askine permission from 
him to build, at their own expcnce, a-church, under the 
name of the gentleman to whom they owed their new si- 
tuation. The same letter contains an offer to make a canal 
themselves fifteen versts in length, which would facilitate 
an intercourse of the greatest importance to commercial 

"'""^•^ DigitizedbyL^OOgle 
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LITERATURE. 

REVIE W OF B OOKS. 

7%e Works ^f Phto: viz. His Fifty-fice Dialogues 
and Twdve Epistles , Translated fnm the Greek i 
Ifine of the Dialogues by the late Flayer Syden/iam, 
€nd the remainder by Thomas Taylor, With occa- 
sional Annotations en the Nine Dialogues translated 
hy Sydenham^ and Copious Notes by the latter Trans- 
hitor ; in which is given the Substance of nearly all 
ike cristing Greek MSS. Commentaries on the Phi^ 
losophy oi' Plato f and a considerable portion qf suck 
its are already published. 5 vols, ^to» London 1804. 
Evans and Jefery, 10/. lOs. Od. 
^I'^E works of Plato form so eminent a part of the 
A precious remains of ancient literature ) they afford 
^o remarkable a specimen of genius and eloquence ; so 
many of the most eminent men who have ever existed 
Iiave treated them as the favourite object of their 
%tudy and pursuit ; they are so much adapted to 
sharpen the ingenuity of youth, and engender the 
love of science rfnd of virtue, that we know few 
things we should more ardently wish, than to see them 
"become a general and favourite object of perusal in 
oiir Dati%'e country. We received therefore with pe- 
culiar satisfaction the first intelligence of a translation 
of these works into English ; and congratulated that 
large portion of our countrymen, and that still larger 
portion of our countrywomen, to whom these valu- 
able writings, in the original language, are not ac- 
cessible, on the vast addition which they were about 
to receive to the sources of their improvement and 
pleasure. 

We have often reflected with serious regret upon 
the little care which has been taken in this country, 
to unfold the treasures of ancient learning to the great 
body of readers. And indeed every Greek scholar 
must have frequently felt severely how little has been 
done toward even his accommodation. Of many of 
the Greek authors it is impossible to procure a conve- 
. ir^^^ahd well printed copy. The best editions which 
"w yet^ossess of some of the most valuable of the 
(SW«^classics, were executed in the infancy of the art 
of printing; and in respect of type and paper, and 
even in accuracy, more especially of pointing, are 
wonderfully inferior to what might noA^ be provided. 
This greatly augments the difficulty of perusing these 
valuable authors j and prevents many persons from 
obtaining that acquaintance with them which other- 
wise they would. We have several times wondered 
that this should have been in so particular a manner 
the case with Plato, an author whom one would have 
naturally expected to be so general a favourite •, many 
of the most popular topics being discusptd in his 
works, and the charms of his stile, and of the form 
of his dialogue, being so peculiarly strong. Yet only 
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two complete editions, that of Serranus, and that of 
Ficinus, both of them very ancient, have yet been 
given of his works. Of the imperfections of these 
editions in various other respects, we shall not at pre- 
sent speak 5 but their typography, if we may judge 
from our own experience, must have been felt as a 
serious inconvenience by every Greek scholar. Select 
dialogues have to be sure been published more than 
once in a very good stile j among which are particu^ 
larly to be distinguished the five edited by Mr. Foster; 
and the two by Dr. Routh, president of Magdalen 
college, Oxford. 

When so little was done toward the assistance of 
the Greek scholar in obtaining an acquaintance with 
the writings of Plato, it was not to be wondered, that 
no attempts, or but very imperfect ones had been 
made to disclose them to English readers. It was not 
indeed an easy task. The modern languages have 
been found peculiarly ill adapted to that species of 
composition which appears so infinitely graceful in the 
antient languages — the Dialogue ; which is so muclr 
adapted to the discussions of philosophy, that some oi 
the most eminent philosophers have chosen to com- 
pose almost all their works in that form. On the 
other hand, though some of the greatest masters of 
composition in modern times, have, in imitation of 
the ancients, chosen to' exhibit a specimen of their 
abilities in dialogue writing, not one of them has suc- 
ceeded in any considerable degree. The business of 
translation, therefore, was a very bold undertaking. 
But this was not all which was necessary to be done. 
The full elucidation of the writings, particularly the 
philosophical writings of any of the antients, requires 
a good deal in the way of explanation and illustra- 
tion ', and many things conspired in the Case of Plato 
to render this particularly difficult In addition to the 
skill of the translator and expounder, that of the 
philologist and commentator, of the collator of ma- 
nuscripts, ^nd tlie reformer of corrupted readings 
was wanted in a very great degree. So little has yet 
been done towards giving a perfect edition of Plato, 
that though his writings have come down to us in a 
less mutilated and corrupted state than those of many 
of the antient authors, still there are many passages of 
his writings which are manifestly incorrect, and which 
must be reformed before a proper translation can be 
given. 

On the annunciation of a translation into English^ 
with a full elucidation of the whole of Plato's works, 
we confess that our hopes were raised very high ; and 
we expected that a most valuable addition was about 
to be made to the stock of English literature. We 
expected to find the language of Hato throwu at least 
into pure English, into language certainly as per- 
spicuous to an English reader, as the original was to 
an antient Greek, and possessing at least a share of 
the charms which 60 emmently distinguish the stile of 
, 2F 
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Plato. We expected te find the spirit and nature of 
the writings of Plato clearly distinguished and un- 
folded j and that striking difference, which there is 
• between the natore of his speculations and th(>«e of 
the persons who afterwards called themselves his fol- 
lowers, distinctly pointed out. And we expected to 
find developed, the arnfice, address, and ingenuity, 
which appear so eminent in these dialogues; and the 
important lessons of elocjuenre which they yield, fully 
unfohk'd. We are sorry to be obliged to add that in 
every one of these respects we have found our expec- 
tations most wofully dis -appointed. 

Our autlior presents himself first to our notice in 
t!)e capicity of an expounder of the principles and 
doctrines of Plato. This exposition is given in a 
pretty long introductory discourse pretixed to the 
translation ; and it will afford us occasion for all the 
remarks to which we can allow room in the present 
Number : so much attention is due to the great cha- 
racter, whose opinions are the subject of considera- 
tion, rather than to the person who has here under- 
taken to explain them. Had it been our task to cha- 
racterize the writings of the latter only, we should 
hardly have obtained the pardon of our readers if we 
had consumed much of their time and atteution upon 
them. 

One of the first objects of human curiosity is to 
account for the origin and government of the world. 
The rudest nations have formed to themselves a sys- 
tem of opinions upon this subject, apd hardly a pea- 
sant's boy will be met with, who may not by proper 
questions be made to discover that he is, partly from 
information, and partly from thinking, in possession 
of a set of opinions of the same sort. The inquiry 
so necessarily urges itself upon the mind, that hardly 
a;iy exercise of intellect can be supposed to exist, 
without leading to it. 

What attracts the attention of every body could not 
fail to engage the consideration of the philosophers. 
The conjectures of the vulgar were in general too 
rude to suit their taste. They framed others to them- 
selves : and a theory of the universe, or an attempt to 
account for its origin and government formed the first 
and longest chapter in their philosophical systems. 
This enquiry in a great measure engrossed the atten- 
tion of the phdosophers who flourished immediately 
before Socrates, and it led them into physical and 
metaphysical disquisitions of a very unprolitable 
nature. Socrates observing how unsatisfactory these 
enquiries were, and how little they contributed to any 
advantage in life, undertook the task of diverting 
from them the attention of his countrymen, and 
turning it to what he thought much more useful, the 
rules and motives of good conduct. Hence he was 
said to have brought philosophy down from heaven to 
earth. To accomplish this object it was necessary for 
him to ridicule and discredit the doctrines and en- 
quiries of the ordinary philosophers who were called 
sophists, to whom the youth in every part of Greece 
eagerly flocked for instruction, and by whom, in the 
opinion of. Socrates, tnfey were deeply corrupted. He 
sought every opportunity of entering into conversation 
with these pretended philosophers, and by question- 
ing them concerning their curious doclrioes, pretead- 
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asked only for the sake of i.iforiiut' )ii, he 1*" * -< (ji 
on with infinite art coiopletely to cxp<^^e f'u fl)^^lve8, 
and to betray in the most glaring mamer ftitir fsno^ 
ranee, their presumption, and tlie absurdity of itieir 
principles. Two of the most emineut of the disci- 
pies of Socrates have undertaken to give us some of 
the more remarkable of these conversations of their 
master. These are Xenophon and Plato. The whole 
of the philosophical writings of these celebrated au- 
thors are given as conversations of Socrates ; and by 
far the greater part of the dialogues of Plato are those 
in which the opinions of the sophists are refuted. 
To understand the philosophy of Plato therefore, a 
clear idea of that of Socrates is the most essential re- 
quisite. We find a passage in the flrst book of the 
Academical Questions of Cicero so full and accurate, 
in explanation of the philosophy of Socrates that we 
are happy to transcribe it : 

*' Socrates mihi videtur, (id quod constat Inter om- 
nes,) prinms a rebus occultia & ab ipsa natura invola* 
tis, in quibus omnes ante euro philosophi occupati 
fuerint, avocavisse phiiosophiam & ad vitaoi conuno* 
nem adduxisse ; ut de virtutibus fir vitiis omninoque 
de bonis rebus & malis quaereret, coelestia autem 
vel procul a nostra cognitione censeret, vel (si roaxime 
cognita esseni) nihil tamen ad bene vivendum conferre. 
Hie, in omnibus fere sermonibus qui ab iis qui ilium 
audierunt perscripti varie copiose sunt, ita disputat ut 
nihil afBrmet ipse, refellat alios \ nihil se scire dicar, 
nisi id ipsum \ eoque praestare csteris, quod illi qus 
nesciant scire se putent, ipse se nihil scire id uootn 
sciat; ob earoque rem se arbitrari ab Apolline om- 
nium sapientissimum esse dictum, quod hsec esset 
una omnis sapientia non arbitrari sese scire quod nes- 
ciat. Quae cum diceret constanter & in sententia per- 
maneret., omnis ejus oratio turn in virtute laudanda tc 
in omnibus hominibus ad virtutis studium cohortandis 
consumebatur, ut e Socraticorum libris, maximeque 
Plaronis, intelligi potest.** 

Both Xenophon and Plato professed exactly to fol- 
low their master. Xenophon is thought most exactly 
to have copied the simplicity of the Socratic manner ; 
it has been supposed that Plato has even sometimes 
put into the moutli of his master opinions on subjects 
beyond that range of disquisition which he prescribed 
to himself. But it seems undeniable, that professing 
to deliver the actual discourses of Socrates %.(t|Q 
have indulged in that liberty but very sparingTv.' )sjA 
we are well assured that many of the ORfl)]^ 
ascribed to Plato are none of his. ''^^^ 

Plato is always understood to deliver his own opi- 
nions in the person of Socrates. But in almost all the 
dialogues of Plato, Socrates, as Cicero remarks, in 
the quotation above, advances no opinion himself, but 
refutes the opinions of some other person. It is true 
he often proposes hypotheses oo the subjects under 
consideration, and contrasts them with those of the 
person whose opinions he is examining, in order ic^ 
puzzle him, and contribute to his refutation. But it 
scarcely ever appears to be any part of the intention 
of Plato, that these hypotheses should be considered 
as the opinions of Socrates, or as his own. It would 
have been perfectly inconsUtent with tbe character of 
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Socrates to represent him as advancing these or any 
other hypotheses as his opinions. It always appeared 
to us in the perusal of these dialogues, that the hypo- 
theses which have been denominated the Platonic 
Tisions, and stated as the foundation of what has been 
called the Platonic philosophy, were introduced for 
the sake of refutation merely, and that Plato in gene- 
ral adhered to the rule of his master ; played with the 
theories of others, and advanced nothing seriously 
himself but what concerned virtue. If any authority 
be sufficient to confirm an opinion respecting the wri- 
tings of Plato, surely it is that of Cicero, who ex- 
pressly affirms, that in this respect the practice of that 
philosopher was conformable to that of his great pre- 
decessor, " Cujus (Platonis) in libris," says he, 
'* nihil affirmatur, & in utramque partem multa dis- 
seruntur ; de omnibus quaeritiir, nihil certe dicitur.'* 
It is true the hypotheses thrown out by Plato, res- 
pecting the system of the universe, are infinitely more 
ingenious than those which he is refuting -, and when 
anfolded in a language highly metaphorical, and sup- 
ported by a curious species of metaphysical reasoning, 
have a very imposing air. They are evidently the 
conceptions of a great and sublime genius, of a most 
comprehensive, as well as a most penetrating mind ; 
but at the same time they are evidently rapid and 
hasty conjectures drawn from a momentary glance at 
the affairs of the universe, and intended only for a 
momentary or particular purpose, to assist in the re- 
futation of the sophist, the exposure of whose 
opinions is the subject of the dialogue. Even in the 
most serious dialogues, as the Phaedo, for instance, in 
which several of the hypotheses to which we allude, 
are introduced, they seem to be thrown out in a man- 
ner between jest and earnest, for the illustration of the 
argument, and as conjectures equally probable with 
an/ theories which could be held on the opposite side, 
but by no means as fixed and deliberate opinions of 
Plato. Perhaps they were regarded by Plato, in a 
light somewhat resembling that in which Sir Isaac 
l^ewton considered his aerial flmd. We doubt if they 
were even regarded so seriously by Plato; but the 
whole air of his discourse concerning them proves to 
us most decidedly that he did not regard them in a 
more serious light. 

From the writings of Cicero it appears to us to be 
very evident that this was the opinion entertained 
down to his time, and entertained by himself, of the 
philosophy of Plato. After a course of time, how- 
ever, a diiierent spirit of philosophising was intro- 
duced. It is well known what an extravagant pro- 
pensity to subtle and visionary speculations arose 
among the Greeks in the latter ages of the Roman 
empire. Schools and sects were formed without 
number, who vied with one another in the peculiarity 
of their opinions. Theories were proix)sed to account 
for every thing. The expressions which had been 
employed by any celebrated philosopher of antiquity 
were taken up, refined upon, and tortured to support 
some whimsical opinion of the sect who adopted 
them. A sect arose who formed a theory of the uni- 
verse by certain metaphysical reasonings, which bore 
•oQoe resemblance to the hypothetical ideas here and 
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there thrown out, for the sake of illustration, in thp 
dialogues of Plato. The authority of Plato's name 
was an advantage of importance. The passages of 
Plato were greedily extracted; commented upon, me- 
tamorphosed, and laid as the foundation of the 
visionary theory which it was proposed to build. 
Such was] the disposition of the times ;^ and nothing, 
however sacred and inviolable, escaped the misfor- 
tune of having a theory grafted upon it. In what a 
lamentable manner were theories, almost without 
number, grafted upon the inspired writings, and the 
simple words of Jesus Christ and his apostles repre- 
sented as containing subtle and complex thepries on 
the most abstruse and useless pofuts ! And how dif- 
ficult has it been to dissolve the unholy unions which 
were then efiected between things sacred and things 
profane ! 

It is peculiarly unfortunate for the memory of 
Plato, that his writings have come down to us in- 
volved in all the mysticiim of those pretended ex- 
pounders, who only made his name the vehicle for 
circulating more rapidly their own chimerical notions. 
The mysterious and visionary speculations of the 
latter Platonists, have been very generally considered 
as the genuine philosophy of Plato. It is remarkable 
that, notwithstanding the veneration in which the 
name of Plato, has been always held less pains have 
been taken in modem times to explain his writ- 
ings, and to ascertain his opinions, than have been 
taken with any of the gre^t writers of antiquity. 
The general ridicule, in which the opinions of the 
latter Platonists have been held, we doubt not has 
been in a great measure the cause of this event, which 
we consider as truly an unfortunate one. Opinions 
such as those of the latter Platonists were justly held 
unworthy of the serious examination of a sensible 
man ; and therefore an elucidation of the philosophy 
of Plato was a task which no one thought of under- 
taking. 

We cannot help being a good deal surprized that it 
should in modern times have all along been taken for 
granted, that the theories of the later Platonists were 
the genuine exposition of the writings of Plato. As 
soon should we grant that th6 writings of the Fathers 
in the third and fourth centuries, cotemporary with 
the latter Platonists, were the genuine exposition of 
the sacred scriptures. It is not the speaking and 
writing in the same language, which qualifies a man 
completely for the task of exposition. We know 
enough of the language of Plato, in modern times, for 
understanding the nature of his speculations ; and we 
are in far more favourable circumstances in ni^ny other 
respects for that purpose than the latter Platonists. 

Filled as we were with an admiration, even border- 
ing on enthusiasm, of the writings of Plato, with a 
very perfect contempt of tl)e writings of his pietended 
commentators and followers, aud with deep res^iet 
ihnt the one set of writings and the other ^houla be 
associated together so generally in the minds ut our 
countrymen, it was with some sorrow that we disco- 
vered the vatxire of the translator and commentator, 
who has now assumed the ' task of unfolding the 
writings of Plato to all thg. classes ot* rQa4^f^iin this 
2^ Z 
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country. He has accomplithed an enterprizo, which 11 n«iy leader and hieropbant, thioiMlh whom, like the 



11) the present state of knowledge and philosophy, we 
•hou'id have almost concluded to be utterly impossible ; 
he has acquired the fall belief of all the doctrines of 
the school of the latter Platonists j he is filled with an 
admiration of these doctrines, which literally surpas- 
ses expression, as he expressly declares his belief that 
they were the effecis of divine inspiration, immedi- 
ately communicated to the authors ; he accounts it 
the highest glory of Plato to have been the founder of 
these doctrines ; of course he never suppose* it can be 
doubled that they are all Plato's opinions ; and his 
exposition of the Platonic philosophy consists of a 
detail of the theory which was delivered and sup- 
. ported by the latter Platonists, respecting the origin 
and government of tho imiverse, and respecting the 
divine, intellectual, and material matures, of which 
th^ universe consists. 

The language made choice of by Mr. Taylor, is 
not less extraordinary than the opinions which he has 
adopted. It is entirely in the mysterious and raptu- 
rous strain of the authors from whom the opinions 
are drawn. It is highly metaphorical and figurative. 
The sentences are remarkably long and involved j and 
formed as nearly as possible upon the structure of 
sentences in the ancient languages. As many words 
too, as possible, are borrowed from tliese languages, 
of which some are pretty bold innovations on the 
Englisli language j as, Dianoetk, Doxastic, Imparti- 
ciftablr, Orecttc, Puradigm, Copamvity, Psychical, 
Telestic, The UnicaL We have some specimens, in 
the English language, of a stile formed a good deal 
upon the structure of sentences in the ancient lan- 
guages ; as in the writings of Lord Shaftesbury, and 
of Mr. Harris. But this is done with so much ad- 
dress and delicacy, and so many classical beauties are 
displayed in tlie writings of these elegant scholars, 
that their stile will always possess a peculiar charm to 
those who are conversant with the authors of Greece 
and Rome. In the stile of Mr. Taylor there are none 
of these recommendations; by consequence it ap- 
pears peculiarly unnatural and deformed. It has 
exactly the air of a clumsy and ill executed literal 
translation of an ancient author ; even in those parts, 
we mean, where Mr. T. is delivering his own sen- 
timents. 

The author's opinions of his own merits are nearly 
on a level with his opinions of the merits of the phi- 
losophy which he has adopted. We shall listen to 
him a little, while he talks of both. He begins his 
(General Introduction in the following strain : 

* Philosophy,' says Hieroclcs, * is the purification and 
perfection of human life. It is the puriHcation, indeed, 
from material irrationality, and the mortal body ; bur the 
perfection, hi consequence of being the resumpUoii of our 
proper felicity, and a re-ascent to the divine likeness. To 
effect these two is the province of yirtue and Truth ; the 
former externiinating tne immoderation of the passions ; 
and the latter introducing the divine form to those who arc 
naturally adapted to its reception.* 

** Of philosophy thus defined, which may be compared 
to a luminous pyramid, terminating in Deity, and having 
£i>r its basis the rauonal sdul of man and its spontaneous 
unperverted conceptions,— of this philoso))hv, august, 
pia^ificeut, and diviue, Plato may be justly called the pri- 
4 



mystic light in the inmost recesses ofSoio^ sacred temple, 
it first shone forth with occult and venerable 'q)l?ndor. li 
may indeed be truly said of the whole of tliis philosophy^ 
that it is the greatest good which man can participate : for 
if it purifies us from the defilements of the passions, aod 
assimilates us to Divinity, it confers on us the proper felicity 
of our nature. Hence tf is easy to collect its pre-eminence 
to all other philosophies ; to show that where they oppoM 
it they are erroneous ; that so hx as they contain any thing 
scientific they are allied to it ; and that at best they are but 
rivulets derived from this vast ocean of truth. 

** To evince that the philosophy of Platp possesses this 
pre-eminence ; that its dignity and sublimity are unrivalled ; 
that it is the parent of all that ennobles man ; and that it i> 
founded on principles, which neitlier time can ebliterate, 
nor sophistry subvert, is the principal desiga of thi* 
Introduction." 

A passage where a sort of summary of thif magni- 
ficent philosophy is given, is a morsel too rich to be 
neglected : 

'< And now having with vtnturous, yet unpresumin^ 
wing, ascended to the inefFablt; principle of things, and 
standing with every eye closed in the vestibules of the 
adytum, found that we could announce nothing concerning 
him, but only indicate our doubts and disappointment^ ano^ 
having dience descended to his occult and most venerable 
progeny, and passing through the luminous world of ideas,, 
Holding fast by the golden chain of deity, terminated our 
downward flight in the material universe, and its undecay*^ 
ing wholes, let us stop awhile and contemplate the s&blimity 
and magnificence of the scene which this jeum^ presents 
to our view. Here then we see the vast empire of deitv,. 
an empire terminated upwards by a principle to ineffable 
that all language is subverted about it, and downwards by. 
the vast bcSy of the world. Immediately subsisting after 
this immense unknown we in the next place behold a 
mighiy all-comprehending one, which, as being next to 
that which is in every Vespect incomprehensible, possesses 
much of the ineffable ana unknown. From this principle 
of principles, in which all things casually subsist absorbed 
in superessential light and involved in unfathomable depths, 
we view a beauteous progeny of principles, all largdy par-^ 
taking of the inefl'able, all stamped witii the occult cnaiac* 
ters of deity, all possessing an overflowing fulness of good* 
From these dazzling summits, these ineffable blossoms, 
these divine propagations, we next see being, life, inteln 
lect, soul, nature and body depending ; monads suspendca 
from unities, deified natures proceeding from deities. Each 
of these monads too, is the leader of a series wtnch ex- 
tends from itself to the last of things, and which whil« i* 
proceeds from, at the same time abides in, and rctwiis te 
Us leader. And all these princijiles and all tlieir progeny 
are finally centered and rooted by their summits ia the first 
^reat all-comprehending onp. Thus all beings proceed 
from, and are comprehended in the first being ; all intellects 
emanate from one first intellect ; all souls from one firtt 
soul j all natures blossom from one first nature ; and all 
bodies proceed from the vital and lumiiKMis body of the 
worid. And lastly, all these great piionads are compre- 
hended in tlie first'one, from which both they and a|l tndt 
de|)ending series arc unfolded into light. Hence this firs! 
one is truly the unity of unities, the monad of monads; 
the principle of principles, the God of gods, one and all 
things, and yet one prior to all.** 

How- singularly unfortunate the world k^s been F 
This science of sciences, this philosophy of "|tiloso- 
phies shone forth, for ^ monaent, " with an occult 
and venerable splendour," in the days of Plato, but 
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was immedidtely lost in darkness, 
Ihor; 

" Tbe depth of this philosophy does not appear to have 
been perfectly penetrated except by the immeaiate disciples 
of Plato, for m©re than five hundred years after its first pro- 
pagation. Fot though Crantor, Atticus, Albinus, Galen, 
and Plutarch^ were men of great genius, and made no 
common proficiency in philosophic attainments, yet they 
appear not to have developed the profundity of Plato's con- 
ceptions ; they withdrew not the veil which covers his 
secret meaning, like the curtains which guarded the adytum 
of temples from the profane eye ; and they saw not that 
all behmd the veil is luminous, and that there divine spec- 
tacles every where present themselves to the view. This 
task was reserved for men who were bom indeed in a baser 
age, but who being allotted a nature similar to their leader, 
were the true interpreters of his mystic speculations. The 
most conspicuous of these are, the g^at Plotinus, the 
most learned Porphyry, the divine Jamblichus, the most 
acute Syrianus, Proclas, the consummation of philosophic 
excellenoe, the magnificent Hierocles, the concisely ele- 
ffmt Sallust, and the most inquisitive Damabcius. By 
these men, who were truly links of the golden chain of 
deitv, all that is sublime, all that is mystic in the doctrines 
of Plato (and they are replete with both these in a trans- 
•cendent degree,) was freed from its obscurity and unfolded 
into the most pleasing and admirable light. Their labours, 
however, have been ungratefully received. The beautiful 
Kght which they benevolently disclosed, has, hitherto un- 
noticed, illumined philosophy in her desolate retreats, like a 
lamp shining on some venerable statue amidst dark and 
solitary ruins. The prediction of the master has been un- 
happily fulfilled in these his most excellent disciples. ' For 
tn attempt of this kind,* says he, • will only be beneficial 
to a few, who from small vestiges, previously demonstrated, 
are themselves able to discover these abstruse particulars. 
But with re^^t to the rest of mankind, some it will fill 
with a contempt by no means elegant, and others with a 
lofty and arrogant hope, that they shall now learn certain 
excellent things.* 1 hus with respect to these admirable 
men, the last and the roost legitimate of the followers of 
Pbto, some from being entirely ignorant of the abstruse 
dogmas of Plato, and finding these mterpreters full of con- 
ceptions which are by no means obvious to every one in the 
wridngs of that philosopher, have immediately concluded 
that such conceptions are mere jargon and reverie, that they 
are not truly Platonic, and that they are nothing more than 
streams which, though originally derived from a pure foun- 
tain, have become polluted by distance from their source. 
Otliers, who pay attention to nothing but the most exqui- 
site purity of language, look down with contempt upon 
every writer who lived after the fall of the Macedonian 
empire ; as if dignity and weight of sentiment were insepa- 
rable from sj^endid and accurate diction ; or as if it were 
impossible for elegant writers to exist in a degenerate age. 
So far is this from being the case, that though the stile of 
Plotinus and Jamblichus is by no means to be compared 
with that of Plato, vet this inferiority is lost in the depth 
and sublimity of thefr conceptions, and is as little regarded 
by the intelltgent reader, as motes in a sun-beam by the 
eye that gladly turns itself to the solar light." 

This solar light however shone forth in its meridian 
t^endour, only for a very short time. It was quickly 
buried again in profound night, and till the present 
moment, has never been restored to the dark and 
bewildered eyes of mankind. Notwithstanding all 
the attainments which the moderns have vainly fan- 
cied they had made in science, they have made none 
at all. Instead of being very enlightened^ as we 
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fondly have supposed^ we are in a state of the most 
profound ignorance and error. But, blessed day! 
Mr. Taylor has at last arisen 5 and all is about to be 
light ! He is the only man, who, for these thousand 
years, has understood the philosophy of Plato ; that 
doctrine which is the true light of the soul, and with- 
out which the mind of man is in a state of perfect 
chaos ! 

After telling us that the design of his Introduction 
is to evince that the philosophy of Plato possesses this 
divine and un participated attribute -, and that to effect 
this design his first object is •* to present the reader 
with the outlines of the principal dogmas of Plato*a 
philosophy," he adds 

** Tlie undertaking* is indeed no less novel than arduous, 
since the author of it has to tread in paths which have been 
untrodden for upwards of a thousand years, and to bring 
to light truths which for that extended period have been 
concealed in Greek. Let not the reader, therefore, be 
surprized at the solitariness of the paths through which I 
shall attempt to conduct him, or at the novelty of tlie ob- 
jects which will present themselves in the journey : for 
perhaps he may fortunately recollect that he has travelled 
the same road before,* that the scenes were once familiar 
to him, and that the country through which he is passing 
is his native land. At least, if his sight should be dim, 
and his memory oblivious, (for the objects which he will 
meet with can only be seen by the most piercing eyes,) and 
his absence from tliem has been lamentably long,' let him 
implore the power of wisdom. 

From mortal mists to purify his eyes, 
That God and man he may distinctly see. 

" Let us also, imploring the assistance of the same illu- 
minating power, begin the solitary journey.** 

We were amused with the author's account of the 
abortive attempts which have been made by some 
great scholars iu this country, to understand the phi* 
losophy of Plato. It was a task too mighty for them, 
strong as they might be, and was reserved for the 
Herculean powers of Mr. Taylor ! 

** In our own country, however, though no one appears^ 
to have wholly devoted himself to the study of this pnilo- 
sophy, and he who does not will never penetrate its depths, 
yet we have a few bright examples ot no common pro* 
ficiency in its more accessible parts. The instances I allud« 
to are Shaftesbury, Akenside, Harris, Petwin, and Syden- 
ham. So splencfid is the specimen of philosophic abilities 
displayed by these writers, like the fair dawning of some un- 
clouded morning, that we have only deeply to regret that 
the sun of their genius sat, before we were gladdened with 
its effulgence. Had it shone with its full strength, the 
writer of this Introduction would not have attenfpted either 
to translate the works, or elucidate the doctrine^ of Plato ;.: 
but though it rose with vigour, it dispersed not the clouds 
in which its light was gradually involved; and the eye in 
vain anxiously waited for its meridian beam." 

The author after telling us that he himself has been 
the only legitimate student of the philosophy of Plato 
for these thousand years, yery properly gives us an ac- 
count of the great qualities which belong to that 
character : 

** By a legitimate student, . then, of the Platonic philo« 
sophy, I mean one who, both from nature and education, 
is properlv qualified for such an arduous undertaking : that 
is, one who possesses a naturally good disposition ; is saga- 
cious and acute,, and is inflametl with au ardent desire tot 
* Allodii^ to the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence. IUvitW€r» 
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the acquisition of wisdom and truth ; who from his child- 
hood has j^een well instructed in (he mathematical disci- 
plines ; who, besides this, has spent whole days, and fre- 
quently the greater part of the ni^nt, in profound meditation j 
and, like one triumphantly sadiiig over a raging sea, or 
skilfully piercing through an army of foes, has succestfuUy 
encountered an hostile multitude of doubts ;— -in short, 
who has never considered wisdom as a thing of trifling esti- 
mation and easy access, but as that which cannot be ob- 
tained without the most generous and severe endurance, 
and the intrinsic worth of which surpasses all corporeal 

good, far more than the ocean the fl< ciing bubble which 
oats on its surface. To such as are destitute of tliese re- 
quisites, who make the study of words th«ir sole employ- 
ment, and the pursuit of wisdom but at best a secondary 
thing, who expect to be wise by desultory application for 
an hour or two in a day, after the fatigues of business, 
after mixing with the bast multitude of mankind, laugh- 
ing with the gay, affecting airs of gravity with the serious, 
tacitly assenimg to every man's opinion, however absurd, 
and winking at folly however shameful and base — to such 
as these — and, alas! the world is full of such — the sub- 
limest truths must appear to be nothing more than jargon 
and reverie, the dreams of a distempered imagination^ or 
the ebullitions of fantastical faith/' 

" Let not such then presume to explore the regions of 
Platonic philosophy. Tne land is too pure to admit the 
sordid and the base. The road which conducts to it is too 
intricate to be discovered by the unskilfal and stupid, and 
the journey is too long and laborious to be accomplished 
by the effeminate and the timid, by the slave of passion 
and the dupe of opinion, by the lovcr of sense and the 
despiser of truth. The dangers and difficulties in the 
undertakhig are such as can be sustained by none but the 
most hardy and accomplished adventurers j and he who 
begins the journey without the strength of Hercules, or the 
wisdom and |>atieoce of Ulysses, must be destroyed by the 
vild beasu of the forest, or perish in the storms of the 
ocean ; must suffer transmutation into a beast, through 
the magic power of Circe, or be exiled for life by the de- 
taining charms of Calypso ; and in short must descend into 
Hades, and wander in its darkness, without emerging from 
thence to the bright regions of the morning, or oc ruined 
by the deadly melody of the Syren's song. To the most 
skilful travtlfer, who pursues the right road with an ardour 
which no toils can abate, with a vigilance which no weari- 
ness can surprise into negligence, and with virtue which no 
temptations can seduce, it exhibits for many years the ap- 
pearance of the Ithaca of Ulysses, or the Iflying Italy of 
^neas ; for we no sooner gain a glimpse of^ the pleating 
land which is to be the end of our journey, than it is sud- 
denly ravished from our view, and we still find ourselves at 
a distance from the beloved coast, exposed to the fury of a 
stormy sea of doubts. 

" Abandon then, ye groveling souls, the fruitless de- 
sign ! Pursue with avidity the beaten road which leads to 
popular honours and sordiil l:; in, Imt relinquish all thoughts 
of a voyage for which you are totally unprepared. Do you 
not perceive what a length ot sea sepaiatts you from the 
royal coast? A sea 

Hupe, horrid, vast, where scarce in safety sails 
The best built 8hi}>, though Jove inspire the gales. 

And mav we not very justly ask you, similar to the interro- 
gation of Calypso, 

What ^hips have you, what sailors to convey. 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ?** 

We have reserved to the last part of this review the 
>anthor s high and indignant condemnation of the in- 
ductive philosophy of raodern times. This wretched, 
gfovelling, earih-boio soonster, has supplanted the 
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fair, dirine, and celestial beaatf , with whotn our an- 
thor is so deeply enamoured, axul expelled her from 
that throne which, without rivalry, she ought to hold, 
in the breasts both of Gods and men. That unwor- 
thy usurper is therefore a just object of the roost in- 
tense detestation. *^ The deluded followers of this base 
and unseemly idol have been nursed,** as our author 
says, •' as jt were in the bosom of matter," " thejr 
are the pupils of experiment,** " the darlings of sense,*' 
" plunged in the sleep of sense,** *' and in a dark 
mire,** *' and the legitimate descendants of the earth- 
born race that warred on the Olympian gods.** 

" To such as these, who have gazed on the dark and 
deformed face of their nurse, till they are incapable of be- 
holding the light of truth, and who are become so drowsy 
from drinking immoderately of the cup of oblivion, that 
their whole hte is nothing more than a transmigration froni 
sleep to sleep, and from dream to dream, like men passinc 
from one bed to another, ^-to such as these, the road 
through which we liave been travelling will appear to be a 
delusive passage, and the objects which we have surveyed 
to be nothing more than phantastic visions, seen only by 
the eye of imagination, and when seen, idle and vam as 
the dreams of a shadow.** 

We have extended this review too for already to 
examine our author*s notable arguments against the 
method of induction ; arguments by which Newton, 
Bacon, and all their followers, are shewn to be per- 
verters of reason, and pernicious misleaders of roan- 
kind. Indeed it is now so generally onderstood, and 
is so very obvious in itself, that the inductive plan of 
philosophising is the only true road to the interpreta- 
tion of the works of nature, that it would be wasting 
the time of our readers to make a single remark upon 
such arguments as are here brought against it But 
there is something in the concluding part of this 
argument, where he contrasts the tendencies of the 
two species of philosophy , so highly in our author's 
stile, that we cannot forbear quoting it : 

" Here then is the great difference, and a mighty one it 
is, between t^e knowledge gained by the most elaborate 
experiments, and that acquired by scientific reasoning 
founded on the spontaneous, unperverted, and self-lumi- 
nous conceptions of the soul. 'The former does not even 
lead its votary up to that one nature of the earth from 
which the natures of all the animals and plants on its sur- 
face, and of all the minerab and metals in its interior parts, 
blossom as from a pereimial root. The latter ccmducts its 
votary through all trie several mundane wholes up to that 

rt whole the world itself, and thence leads liim through 
luminous order of incorporeal wholes to that vast 
whole of wholes, in which all other wholes are centered 
and rooted, and which is no other than the principle of all 
principles, and the founuin of deity itsdt. No less re- 
markable likewise is the difference between the tendencies 
of the two pursuits : for the one elevates the soul to the 
most luminous heights, and to that great ineffable which is 
beyond all altitude ; but the other is the cause of a mighty 
calamity to the soul, since, according to the eles^t ex- 
pression of Plutarch, it extinguishes her principal and 
orightest eye, the knowledge of divinity. In short, the 
one leads to all that is stand, sublime, and splendid in the 
universe ; the other to all that is little, grovelmg, and dark. 
The one is the parent of the most pure and ardent piety ; 
the genuine progeny of the other are impiety and atheiiio. 
And, in fine, the one confers on its votary the most sincere, 
permanent, and exalted delight ; the other continual disap- 
pointment, and unceasing molestation.** 
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There is 8 note subjoined to this passage in which 
the wisdom and modesty of Mr. Taylor is at remark- 
able as the solidrty and troth of his philosophy, and 
the elegant purity of hit stile. — " That this must be the 
tendency of experiment," says he, " when prosecuted 
as the criterion of truth is evident from what Bacon, 
the prince of modern philosophy** [the prince indeed, 
as with astonishing sagacity he first discovered the 
true road to the interpretation of nature, and with 
wonderful accuracy laid down the notes for travelling 
in it» rules by the observance of which so. many asto- 
nishing discoveries in the works of nature have been 
made] ** says in the 104th aphorism of his Novum 
Organum, that bcwleu fabric of a vUiuny Such is the 
opinion which we are now, since we are enlightened, 
after a thousand years of darkless, by the only philo- 
sopher by whom the earth has during that long pe- 
riod been blessed, such is the contemptuous opinion 
which we must entertam of a work which we have 
been taught to consider as one of the roost sublime 
productions of the human mind, and perhaps the 
greatest gift which ever one man made to the humaji 
race. What is it then which is said in the 104th 
aphorism of this '* baseless jabric qf a vision ?** Bacon 
had been explaining the strong tendency of the human 
mind to fly to theories and conjectural speculations, 
rather than submit to the slow and careful examina- 
tion of nature, and the mischief to science and the 
improvement of mankind which had resulted from 
this propensity; and he adds, Itaque hominum intel- 
lectui noo plumae addendae, sed plumbum potius k 
pondera; ut cohibeant omnem saltum & volatum. 
Atque hoc adhuc factum non est; quum vero factum 
fiierit, melius de sctentiit sperare licebit. Our author 
piquantly remarks, that " a considerable portion of 
lead most certainly have been added to the intellect of 
Bacon when he wrote this aphorism.** 

When a man publishes a twelve-penny pamph- 
let, such ' as that which we saw, a few weeks ago, 
containing a full refutation of the philosophy of 
Newton, it excites only our pity; but when we ob- 
serve a work of the magnificence and importance of 
the present committed to the haiKls of a similar per- 
son, our pity is swallowed up in indignation. So much 
for Mr. Taylor's getieral introduction to the philosophy 
and writings of Plato. We shall consider the merits 
of his translation in our next number. M. 



Travels from Hamburg through IVestphalia, Holland, 
and the Netherlands, By Thomas Holqroft. 2 voU. 
Mo. 51. $s. R. Phillips. 

We most own that the first appearance of this work 
by no means prepossessed us in its favour. .*'The 
spirit and liberality of Mr. Phillips, the publisher.'* 
which Mr. Holcmft very much admires, have, by the 
addition of a number of rudely-executed plates, tbund 
means to raise the price of the work so as to place .it 
beyond the reach of most ordinary readers; a thing 
which we could excuse in some massy volume of mo- 
dern history, or biography, but which we must look 
upon as altogether unpardonable in a book of travels. 
Fortunately, however, for such spirited booksellers, 
tliere are in this nation a number of persons who 
furnish their libraries^, as a part of household decora^ 



tion, and who night not be so apt to admit a book of 
travels if it came humble and unadorned, and at the 
expence of a few shillings. 

There is another piece of quackery which must be 
obvi As to every person who opens the work before us 5 
ind for this the author himself is alone chargeable. 
It has of late been the fashion with many sagacious 
authors to catch the attention of their readers with a 
facetious table of contents prefixed, by way of bill of 
fare, to each chapter ; a custom probably suggested 
by the success attendant on similar ingenious inscrip- 
tions which so powerfully attract the attention of the 
passenger to our milliners* and barbers' shops ; we 
mean the places formerly known by these names. Of 
the authors who have contrived to supply, by the wag- 
gishness of their table of contents, any deficiencies \n 
the entertainment of the subject matter, the ingenious 
Peter Pindar has been particularly remarked ; yet we 
conceive that our author in many instances of this sDit 
will not yield him the palm of dexterity. In reading 
a table of contents, we usually expect to find some 
indication of what is to follow ; and in a book of 
travels, where a great variety of objeq^s is described, 
such an assistant is a matter of great convenience. 
Mr. Holcroft, however, has too much wit to give his 
reader such insight all at once; he indeed contrives to 
draw up his table of contents so as to arrest the atten- 
tion of the reader, not however from a desire to ac- 
quire information about such and such striking ob- 
jects, but from a curiosity to ascertain what possibly 
can be made to follow such curious titles. Who 
shall divine the substance of Chap. XXXII I. from the 
following table of contents > «' Beautiful country 
near Clermont— Chantilly— Former and present sen- 
sations — ^The Great Condc— The suffering Exile- 
Serious Questions— Progress of the Passions — ^The 
Wish of Humanity — Alarming Recollections — Who 
shall analyse Paris ? — St. Denis and its lost treasures — 
A Legendary Sketch— Remarkable painting by Albert 
Durer.** One will wonder on reading this table of 
contents how the various subjects it refers to can be 
crowded into one chapter; he will be still more 
amazed to learn that they are all dispatched in three 
pages and a half of loose print encircled by a fashionable 
margin. The UrratConde is a title that no reader cnn 
pass J yet our author does not find him of sufficient 
importance to arrest his progress long; for after just 
mentioning the chateau of Chantilly and its stables, 
we are told, *' All these belonged to the descendants 
of the great Condc; and splendour itself was illus- 
trated by his name:** and this is all we have got 
under the magnificent title of the Great Coitde ! For 
several of the other items of the contents, such as 
" Progress of the Passions,'* and ** The Wish of Hu- 
maniiy,** we shall in vain search in the chapter itself. 

The contents indeed seem in general selected, ra- 
ther or the oddity of association than for any light 
they throw on the subject. For example, we have» 
prefixed to Chap. XXXI. this label: "Travelling 
companions — Sick Ladies, a Lap.dog, a Hound, a 
Hero, and a Sabre— Windmills tor Oil manufactures 
— Dangers of paved roads in bad repair — False pro- 
mises — A good Dinner — Fleeting Sorrows, &c. &c.'* 
Such mcthois of attracting the aiientiou of the 
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reader, and )mttiag him in good hamour are very 
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allowable in their proper place. We have no fault to 
find with them at the commencement of each canto 
of a burlesque poem, or each chapter of an humorous 
novel. But we own that such quaintness, such affec- 
tation of drollery, seem very much out of place in a 
book of travels which professes to give an authentic 
account of the manners of nations, and even to phi- 
losophise on their causes and consequences. It cer- 
tainly does not increase the reader's opinion of the 
iravellcr's good faith, when he finds a trick played 
upon his curiosity in the contents of every chapter^ 
and his expectations so repeatedly turned off with a 
joke. 

There is yet another piece of quackery which has 
of late be,en practised to a most nauseating extent by 
^ nnmbe/ of travellers who have not Mr. Holcroft's 
fiumou V td combine a tabic of contents. It has be- 
come mlich tlie pfactice with those who set about 
furnishing a book of travels to eke out their scanty 
facts, and cover their ^ant. of tn^rmation, by what 
they are willing^.to ,«:aH ,fiu€ reflections and setiti mental 
apptals to the Uart, These flourishes have this parti- 
cular advarrtagS, that it requires little or no ingenuity 
to find safficient occasion for tljeir introduction when- 
ever it suits the convenience of the author. 'Tis but 
Conjuring 9p a ragged beggar girl, or an unthatched 
cottage by the way side ; ©r indeed there is no reason 
why a dead fro^ or a withered thistle may not serve 
the purpose. When an author can so easily find ma- 
terials on which he may hang page after page of sen- 
timental reflections, it is not at all necessary that he 
ahould know a very great deal about the country he 
-describes: he may fill up his volume quite as well, 
wliether he has travelled through it leisurely and in 
broad day-light 5 or whether fie has been conveyed 
<like Dr. Johnson, when be saw no trees in Scotland) 
in a post-chaise with the blinds op, and at midnight. 

These writers of sentimental travels, who for ob- 
vious reasons, have of late become veiy common, 
claim withal to be looked upon as the followers of 
5terne! To imitate the peculiarities of a writer, 
whose reputation in a great measure depends on these 
peculiarities, is of all attempts the most absurd, and 
never fails to produce ridicule and contempt. The 
Sentimental Jow-ney engages from its novelty, and an 
.end is judiciously put to the work before the reader 
has had time to become familiar and fatigued. But 
to imitate the capricious sallies of Sterne, which give 
an agreeable zest to a short fiction, in a work 
of length, intended to describe real objects, and to 
instruct one nation in the manners of another, is 
a conceit, a folly (or what shall we call it) which 
we should not have expected in the author of Hugh 
Trevor. Does Mr. Holcroft really imagine that 
he has given us a livelier picture of the immense 
volumes of smoke thrown out of the tobacco-pipe of 
a German, by the Sternean exclamation, *'Pf! pf! 
Hu, hu, hu! I am stifled!'* Such sallies occasionally, 
however, were they equally short, we could pardon j 
but to be haunted by sentiment in every chapter, al- 
most exceeds our endurance j especially when the 
sentiments are beyond our comprehension. A German 
^looked upon <Dur author'« wearing spectacles^ and 



taking them off to read, as a ^eee of -fi^ppery and 
affectation, upon which Mr. H. makes the tbllowlng 
reflection : ** Is there a man who does not, or cannoc 
recollect how angry he has often been, that he could 
not nsake all the world as wise as himself? There t« 
blindness that cannot read with ipectadea ; there it 
blindness that cannot read without spectacles | and 
there is blindaess that can neither read with nor with* 
out spectacles.'*— -We can read all this, without spec« 
tacles ; but we can understand it, neither with nor 
without them. 

Mr. Holcroft*s sentiments indeed frequently bear 
the appearance of the efliisions of a man of real 
genius ! yet at times they are so long and common-^ 
place, and at others so full of conceit, that we are by 
turns tempted to yawn and to smile. The bad roads 
from Brussels to Lisle suggest among other reflections 
the following : — *' On an appointed day, a whole na- 
tion will rise early to hunt after pleasure, which no 
one knows where to find ; will hurry from place to 
place through the rain and the mire; will catch coldi 
and fevers 5 will seek disease or death in varioul 
forms \ and return home worn, fatigued, exhausted, 
and ill-humoured : and this will be called a feast. If^ 
on an appointed day, a whole nation would rise and 
go forth >^ith the same eagerness to the performance 
of some public work, how happy would the know- 
ledge of the good they are doing render them ! How 
truly merry would be their hearts, how chearful their 
return, how sweet their sleep, and how exulting the 
triumph of their labours! Such actions would record 
themselves. The praise bestowed on them would be 
neither false nor forced: it would live in the hearts of 
men, flow from their lips, and be repeated from ge- 
neration to generation." The first part of this re- 
flection we shrewdly suspect to be a sly hit at the citi- 
zens of London, for the allusion to the £pping-hant 
is too evident to be mistaken : as to the latter part, 
we recollect to have read something of the same na- 
ture in a book called Political Justice, Sentiment, 
particularly whfen afiected and wire-drawn, has the 
worst effect on the narrative with which it is inter- 
mixed; it diminishes the reader's confidetK^ in the 
traveller's veracity in as great a degree as his belief if 
increased by plainness and simplicity of style. When 
the sentiment is evidently intended to be more strike 
ing than the fact to which it alludes, one is always apt 
to suspect that instead of the sentiment being pro- 
duced by the fact, the fact has been introduced, nay 
perhaps invented, to give occasion for a display of flia 
sentiment. 

These roost prominent blemishes in Mr. Holcroft's 
travels, certaiilTy do not prejudice the reader in bis 
favour : they are however not peculiar to him, but in 
a great part the faults of the age : it is on this account 
We have remarked upon them so particularly, as it is 
doubly vicious in a man of genius to countenance the 
depravities of taste which prevail in his times. Mr. 
H. however has made amends for his afl!ectation and 
his attempts at quackery, by presenting us with many 
curious traits of manners which shew a verjr peculiar 
sagacit)' of observation. He is a traveller of an un- 
common class : he passes indeed, like others, through 
bad loads, lodges at ancomfortable imisi aees grsal 
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Imildiitgt, and learns the history of several famous 
«xbibitioos \ but in his manner of describing these, 
there is something very original. His opportunities 
do not seem to have been great \ he appears to have 
had very little intercourse with those societies which 
ii every large metropolis are distinguished by the 
name of fhettorld. Some other lately published books 
tif travels, one in particular, gives us much more in- 
formation with regard to those persons who at present 
act a conspicuous part in France, and the modes 
which prevail at Paris in the fashionable circles. But 
as far as Mr. H*s observations have reached, the pic- 
tures he gives us are lively and instructive. He has 
viettred what may be called the outsiik oi the nation 
he visited : he has observed them in their streets, in 
their cotfee-houses, in their public walks; he has 
noted the fltracttire of their public and private build- 
ings ; he has frequented those places where it was 
customary for them to assemble and associate for the 
purposes of amusement, recreation, and pleasure ; 
tkeir public decrees, their sign-boards and their pla- 
card posts, afford him opportunities for marking their 
national character and contrasting them with their 
neighbours. This manner of viewing a nation, which 
is in the power of every traveller, independent of in- 
troductions and connections, is, in the hands of a 
man of no talents, in danger of becoming a mere in- 
sipid catalogue of places and objects. In the hands 
of our author, howevor, it affords an opportunity for 
many curious observations, and for marking many 
minute traits of national character which are seen by 
every one, but alnaost never attended to. 

Mr. H.'s course through Germany was rapid ; the 
passage-boar, the inn, and the diligence jformed the 
whole sphere of his observation. Yet even in these 
he finds several striking traits of national manners. 
A German is equally distinguished for his phlegm 
and his loquacity ,* in his intercourse with the fiur 
sex he has no idea of that gallantry which distin- 
goishes his neighbours of France and England 5 a 
&dy js nowise disgusted to be invdvM by her lover 
in a cloud of smoke ; a German male servant enters 
a lady's bed*room, without the least ceremony; and 
if a stranger not accustomed to such boorish freedom 
take ofience, the servant cannot understand the rea- 
son cf this supposed ridiculous ddicacy. A German 
inn has seldom better provisions than bread and 
batter } a sandwich is a luxury ; and in consequence 
no offence is taken that a traveller eats his own pro- 
visions. The passengers in a diligence are set down 
at a public post-house $ they have afterwards to go 
IB quest of an inn, and in the mean timt, such is 
the honesty of the Germans, their biq;gagejs quite 
safe. When the inn is fonnd, it is often litde better 
than an inhabited bam; and even where there are 
pretty good bed-rooms, th^ are intolerably crowded 
with guests ; it would be thought quite ri^culous in 
a young lady to object to a man being put to sleep in 
anotha bed in the same apartment with her. 

Such is a specimen of the traits of manners which 
Mr. Holcroft eatdies as he goes along; they are 
amusing, and stron|^y mark the degree of natbnal 
civilization among tbe G^maoi of Lower 8aB0iiy< 
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The following description of a German petit-mailre 
Will entertain most readers : 

** A German petit'fnakre is one of the most ludicrous 
of the tribe. Of this we met with a specimen at Bregient. 
The son of a rich merchant, who had travelled, oeca- 
sionally dined at the table of our host ; to whom the money 
of himself, and his friends, could not but be welcome. 
He had all the self-sufficient conceit of the French cox- 
comb, as painted by Bo'tssy in Le Frangais h Londres : 
but with so utter an insensibility tliat, instead of being 
laughable, it was disgusting. He handled — the simile^ 
though not refined, is so literally true that I cannot spare it 
— he handled the servant maids, who came withm his 
reach, as a butcher in Smithfield market does cattle. It 
was the custom of the country, and gave them no oflfence. 
To the mistresses, if they were young, or handsome, he 
offered snuff in his gold-Dox, displayed his watch and his 
diamond ring, like a true trader carefully recounting how 
much they cost, and would honour them, if they pleased, 
by giving them a ride in his shihl-wagen. The pctit-maitrc 
is a character not fit for a German : to complete him, his 
father should be a petit-mailre, and his motlier a coq[uet ; 
and fo the honor of German good sense be it said, a 
family or race of petit-maitres is here a rarity. 

" The travelled man, who gave himself these airs, and 
who affected a most profound knowledge of the code of 
politeness, dipped his potatoes into the dish at dinner, and 
skimmed the top of the rice pudding with his knife ; which 
mode of feeding was comimon to himself, and his com*> 
panions.'* 

The description of some German travellers of 
fashion is no less amusing : 

'^ On this moor was a post-house, at which we change! 
horses ; and here were other travellers, going in the con* 
trary direction. The weather was rainy, and they were 
persons of rank ; yet they, like us, were exposed in open 
carriages. Their appearance to an untravellea Englishmaa 
would have been very strangfi. An old lady, among them, 
was rouged higher than a French dame de ta vieilie cow z 
she wore boots, had a loose dragging silk gown, with a 
laced cap put on as a drunken man does his wig ; and was 
led about the extremely dirty yard by a German youth, as 
whimsically fine as herself; who delicately held the Um of 
her fingers, their hands rabed as high as their heads. They 
came to us, pretending to inq^uire if we had met Colond 
— — * : but in reality to examine our mien and ^gures ; 
which w^re as foreign to them as theirs were to us.** 

Mr. Holcrofl*s talent in drawing characters is Well* 
known I the following one is a lively portrait of an 
amateur : 

'< We had another rencontre, but of a whimsical nature. 
While we resided at Altona, We had heard a violin player^ 
at a private concert, whose powers were very extraordinary. 
He not otdy executed the most difficult music widi imcom- 
mon taste and feeling, but never fiuled in producine the 
harmonic tones with great power and sweetness ; and, iu. 
addition, played more tricks on the instrument than I had 
supposed possible. The poor man's misfortune was that of 
heme halt mad ; he could think and talk of nothing bui 
piayii^ the fiddle, and himsdf. He drank brandy ; and 
nis mmd was in a continual state of fermentation. He 
deeply felt the injustice that had been done his talents, not 
knowing that hss folly was the occasion of it ; but every 
moment fiuigot this injustice at the lecoUection of the 
mirades he ^ould perform, and the astomshment he should 
excite, the next time of being he^. 

*' A party had been formed against him» at Altona, by- 
a rival performer, a i&n^ andhis partiaans. .Theie was nr 
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parity of merit between them : in the one, it was the effu- 
sion of feeling and genius ; and in the other the accurate 
velocity of a well-regulated machine. Unfortunately, the 
dash of madness was so ridiculous in its efiecte> that poor 
genius had no chance. 

•• This man's name was ScheVer : he was or had been 
first musician to the Duke of Wurtemberg ; and was tra- 
velling with his wife, who sung ill enough ; he expecting 
to enrapture all hearers, and to make his iorlune. To this 
end, he had taken a benefit at the play-house at Altona; 
and wc and a few friends bought tickets. To his great dis- 
appointment, our small party formed a third of his au- 
dience. 

•* Poor SclicJltr and his wife were now our fellow-tra- 
vellers, though not in the same stuhl'Wagcn : and, seeing 
tjs when we alighted, he ran up to me, with his crazy ^- 
titude and German fondness, and kissed me on both sides 
of the face, before I could recover my surprise. I was his 
lieber hesier freund ! ein guter herrlicner mensch ! tin 
wahrer kenncr* An Englisnman»hates to be kissed, by a 
man ; yet, he must have had no touch of human aflcc- 
tions, who could suddenly and rudely have repulsed poor 
wayward genius, thus oecrazed, weather-beaten^ and 
vagabond." 

The sketches of naanners given by our author in 
his flying tour through Germany, HoUaod and Flan- 
ders, are too rapid and varied to admit of any analy- 
sis. We cannot blame him for having observed 
little I we are rather «urprised that he saw and ob- 
served so much while he scarcely halted a day at any 
place he visited. At Antwerp our traveller saw the 
following scene, which a future age may read of and 
half disbelieve : 

" We asked our guide if there were any remarkable 
ehurches ; and, having repeated what every body has heard 
of the great church, ne told us that in his opinion the 
finest of all was the late Dominicans*. Thither we went, 
entered it, and saw such objects as are common to Catho- 
lic churches : but nothing which eave this a decided su- 
periority. Our guide however told us something much 
finer was yet to come ; and we accordingly followed him, 
and the sexton. 

" They walked through several aisles, opened an iron 

pate, ana led us where t To paradise, to purgatory, 

mto the society of legendary saints, martyrs, prophets, and 
evangelists, each sculpturea in stone, anS labelled. , What 
a pleasure to become personally and individually acquainted 
with the real figures ; and so as not to be mistaken, or in 
danger of confounding persons ! The cock that crowed to 
Peter, Christ crucified, rods of iron, painted red to repre- 
sent streams of blood issuing from his wounds and fidline 
Into the hands of Mary, who stood in coloured stone, aU 
the %ures of Mount Calvary, Moses, I>avid, angels, a 
dragon, a dog with a bone, St. Peter ^readine on him, 
hell carved in wood and painted flame colour, tne danmed 
grinning in horrible caricature, Christ, in all the gradarions 
of the cross, the grave, and the resurrection, candle- 
sockets in abundance to illuminate purgatory, every object, 
the trivial, the despicable, and the grand, all that can 
work upon the imagmation, to terrify, bewilder, and leave 
it in stupid amazement, seem there to be collected. 

'* I never before was so forcibly struck with the practice 
and the arts of the Catholic religion. Reading cannot pro- 
duce the sanoe strong conviction and feelings as those 
which are produced by the sight of such objects. There is 
a diffidence in the minds of readen: they justly fear the 
writer should be prejudiced, inaccurate, or exaggerate from 

« * His deirest best friend! A good, a worthy man ! Atniecon- 
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a desire to astonish. The enumeration I have made of tba 
objects this place contained would appear insignificant, were 
the account books to be produced belonging to the monal* 
tery in which the different items are or were inserted. 

«* Of the sensations of the ignorant, when th^ behold 
such spectacles, it is impossible to forma true estimate : 
though there are incidents that will enable us to guess. Of 
this nature was the behaviour of our euide. He was a 
Catholic ; he took off his hat, when ne approached the 
place ; and the awe that was painted in his countenance 
was very expressive. He assured us, with great solemnity, 
every thing we beheld was the very truth , all was here 
shewn just as it had happened ; for a Dominican friar had 
made a journey to Mount Calvary, in the Holy land, that 
nothing might possibly be omitted, or mistaken. 

" 1 put the poor fellow's simplicity to the proof, by 
asking him if the friar had seen the dragon (to which t 
pointed) when he was at Mount Calvary ? And the simple 
fellow answered, with eager earnestness, * Oh yes ! He had 
seen there every thing that was to be seen here V 

On his arrival at Paris, our autbor*8 observations 
I assume a more systematic form. He sets about a 
regular plan of describing the appearance of the ob- 
jects which make the greatest impression on the eye 
of the stranger ^ and he wishes to carry the reader 
along with him in the gradual advances he n^kes in 
the knowledge of this wonderful city. Id describing 
the public buildings however, the streets, and places 
of common resort, be at times is minute even to te- 
diousness. These objects have often been described 
before $ to one who has read former descriptions the 
repetition is tedious ; and a detail of fa9ades, and ill* 
contrived ornaments is scarcely entertaining or instmc« 
tive to any reader. Details of considerable length 
are also often introduced respecting the scenes which 
have of late years passed at Paris. They are in gene- 
ral already well known ; and what is more, they do 
not mark the national character ; for Mr. H. himself 
is careful to observe that these scenes were frequently 
the result of momentary phtenzy, and might have 
happened in any nation wrought up to the same pitch 
of madness. Some of these convenient episodes must 
however be allowed to a traveller who possesses other 
good qualities. 

The general sentiment produced in the reader*s mind 
by Mr. H«*s description of the Parisians, is extremely 
unfavourable to that vain people ; and his pictures 
in this respect are characterized by too many mdispn- 
table circumstances not to be just. The Parisians, be 
informs us, afifect to be the gayest people upon earth ; 
yet nothing appears to be less known among them 
than internal satisfaction, which alone can pnxlace 
real gaiety. A want of internal ease is perceptible 
both in their countenances and demeanour to the at- 
tentive observer, amidst the continual and overdone^ 
afiectation of mirth. In their public buildings and 
their public places of resort, there is visible a per- 
petual aiming at something splendid, grand, impoting 
as they term it ) but without any real ideas of mag- 
nificence. Tlieir palaces are covered with a pn^usion 
of ornaments, and built in that style which is most 
capable of grandeur ; but from an utter want of con- 
ception of the efiects to be derived from space, the parts 
of the buildings as well as the ornaments are w 
crowded on each other> that they produce littleness 
instead of magnificence. The ornaments in geoeal 
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tre oat of all proportion to the main buSlding, which 
they are intended to adorn. It is the same witli the 
public gardens. Some of them are large, and might, 
if laid out with simplicity and attention to the effects 
of space, be really grand. But such is the taste of 
the Parisians that these gardens are universally frittered 
down into such a number of small compartments, and 
ao intersected in every direction with narrow wioding 
alleys, that every idea of the sublime is lost, and an 
Englishman finds himself amidst the mazes of a tea- 
garden/ Meanness and dirtiness are readily found in 
many quarters of Paris without any mixture j but 
greatness is never found unconnected with meanness 
and dirtiness. £very palace, every splendid garden, 
is degraded by a number of low, shabby shops, and 
by znordXng stations to the most beggarly of the re- 
tailers of trumpery wares. Even the Palais Royal, 
that national boast, is disfigured by its narrow and 
dirty approaches, the mean appearance of the motley 
groupies by which it is frequented, and the mixture of 
shoe-black shops, &c. with those gay ones which are 
intended to'^attract the fashionable. Every art is em- 
ployed to make the shops in this palace appear splen- 
did ; one device, truly characteristic of the nation, is 
xnenttoned by Mr. H. — ^it is a common practice to 
hang up mirrors so that die goods in the shops, by 
reflection, appear double to those without. This 
artifice is so well executed, that our author in one 
instance was for a considerable time completely de- 
ceived by it, and imagined a jeweller's shop, not equal 
to hundreds of the same sort in London, to be the 
richest and largest in the world. 

Such are some of tlie observations made by Mr. 
Holcroft with respect to the Parisians. Those who 
would wish to learn hit ideas of them more fully ^nust 
read the book, for his detail is so variegated and in- 
termingled, that it is impossible to give a full account 
of it in a review. Of the public events and charac- 
ters to which he alludes, his description of Bonaparte 
is the most striking and the most interesting at the 
present moment. We shall therefore from this part 
present our readers with an extract ; the character as 
It is drawn at length, extends over many chapters, 
and exhibits the touches of a master's hand. The 
Impatience with which Bonaparte bears contradiction. 
Is characterised by the following anecdotes : — 

** Volnetf had believed in the virtue of Bonaparte, had 
l>een his fnend and admitted to his familiarity ; and, being 
a sincere lover of freedom himself, he continued its de- 
fender. Not sufficiendy aware of the effects which the 
exercise of power had produced, that remonstrance was 
become c^ensive, and difference of opinion an insult, he 
was one day endeavouring to convince the Chief Consul of 
the mischief he would do to mankind, by ag»in conferring 
power on the priesthood, admitting the smallest of iu 
once usurped claims, and burthenin^ people who were of a 
different creed with a general and unjust tax. 

*• Bonaparte replied—* Why do you mention the people ? 
1 do but act in this business according to their desire : a 
large majority of the people wbh for the re-establishment 
of the church.* 

•• Forgetful of the possibility, or perhaps not suspecting 
it, that the truth wnich instandy occurred to his mind 
should so deeply wound the pride of a man whose supre- 
macy was so recent, Volnty answered—' Were you to act 
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accerding to the will of the majority, you must imme- 
diately cede your power ; the majority of the people would » 
vote for the return of the Bourbons: 

*'The rage of the Chief Consul was ungovernable: 
the common report is, that he instantly struck Volney, and 
ordered him from his presence ; since which he has never 
again entered the palace of the Tuileries. ' 

" No powers of mind can rescue tiie man, who is the 
slave of anger, from actions that are worthy only of a 
lunatic. 

*' Of what an opposite complexion is the following 
anecdote ! In the true spirit of French declamation, some 
one affinned, speaking to Bonaparte, that England was far 
behind France in truly understanding the pnnciples of 
liberty; to which he replied; "it would be well for the 
latter, if it did but enjoy one-tenth part of English freedom.* 
" He will seldom .condescend to argue ; and, when he 
does, he considers it as insolence, in any oite, who dares to 
be of a different opinion. • ^ 'u c 

" Music being one day the subject of discussion, he*af« 
firmed * it is so simple in iu principles that no man can be 
isnorant of it, w^ho understands the mathematics ; it was 
the most monotonous of studies, for it had no greater 
variations than may be found in different angles, obtuse 
and acute.' 

*« His opponent, a musical composer, replied — * I fear, 
Citiaen Consul, this character of it can scarcely be just 5 
since monotony is die thing that music can least endure.' 
To which the Citizen Consul answered — ' It appears, then, 
you understand the subject better than 1 1* and turned 
away on his heel. 

" He has the ambition to be, but is not, a good public 
speaker : I mean in manner : for he is said often to nave a 
clearer view of the subject debated than better orators. 
When the question of divorce was under discussion, he 
played a trick, which too maliciously exhibited the servile 
obedience of the pretended legislators of France. 

*• He was supposed to be the unqualified enemy of di- 
vorce ; and accordingly Portalis opened the subject, before 
the members of the Tribunat, by an oration in which all 
the miseries attributed to that law were rehearsed, and de- 
claimed aounst with violence. Others spoke to the same 
effect, tin Bonaparte interrupted them, and began his 
speech by saying, or insinuating, they had not thoueht and 
spoken Tike philosophers, but with the partial and preju- 
diced views of a very opposite class ; and. went on to prove 
that, though there were evils in the then law of divorce, 
which called for remedy, there were in the thing itself be- 
nefits, that ought never to be forgotten or neglected. Hear- 
bg this, the members, who fad not spoken, resened 
themselves for another discussion, and went home and re- 
wrote their orations ; after which, the question of divorce 
was treated with all the discriminating respect any man 
could desire. This was a great triumph to the small party, 
who had the courage to shew the least inclination in ite fa- 
vour.** 

His physiognomy and appearance are traced verj 
distinctly : 

«* I have several times been close to his person : his sta- 
ture is diminutive, his complesuOn sallow, and his physi- 
ognomy bears those marks that denote the labours of his 
lund; it is care worn; but it is also susceptible of ^t 
variety. From his atrabilarious complexion, choler might 
certainly be predicted ; but, from the sedateness of his eye, 
not of that sudden and impetuous kind to vvhich he is so 
very subject. _ , , . r ,u 

" The first time I saw him, in the apartments of the 
Tuileries, he passed very near me, was in his regimentals 
attended by h» ^tat-major, ^^^^^^A^^^^^^' 
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He Ktunied, after the parade, through the same apart^ 
inentt ; the guards did not stand quite so close, and I had 
lather a better view of him. 

/' The next time I procured tickets to see him in this 
palace, just before he appeared, a quick march was beat, 
and he passed hastily, accompanied only by two officers. 

*' The manner was so different to that which I had be- 
fore remarked in him that it surprized me; and that very 
e\'eiiing it was reported, in all the polite circles of Paris, 
thai a plot had been formed to assassinate him on the 
parade ; that it had been discovered on the preceding day 
Dy General Duroc ; ahd that three officers nigh in com- 
mand, had been sent to the Temple. 

** This report was dented in the journals ; but I hare 
good reason to believe it was true. There are people in 
Parts who know all such events, and they are constantly 
fecounted in their evening societies. It was at this period, 
likewise, that the government of the palace, as it is called, 
underwent a total change. I put little stress on the hasty 
walk of Bonaparte ; though, could it be proved to have 
been whoUjr without meanmg, I should think it the whim 
of a very trifling mind. 

'' When he returned, his haste was less : at such times, 
petitions are usually delivered to him, which he receives 
with an affability that has not the least appearance of aftecta^ 
tion ; and yet it /certainly is affected. lie has no true sense 
of the benevolent and social duties of man ; such things 
aire now become in him the condescension of an imaginary 
deity to a wretched mortal, or something much lower : a 
worm, that he could crush ; but that he graciously sufftrs 
to live.* 

Mr. H. again saw him in a more finished form at 
the public procession to the church of Notre Dame 
when be went publicly to profess himself a Catholic : 

" I procured a place immediately behind the guards, who 
lined the centre aisle, down which the procession passed. 

*' Unfortunately, these guards were so numerous, and 
arranged so close to each outer, that it was difficult to get a 
peep, except over their shoulders ; consequently I could 
not see far, either up or down the aisle. Had an assassin 

a there with a pistol in his hand, he would not have 
d a crevice tnrough which efiectualiy to direct the 
auttie at the Chief Consul. The proofs are continual of 
the dfcad in which he lives ; and the caoticm with which 
ke appears in public. 

** It YTM past mid-day before he arrived ; and I patiently 
waited all these hours, and till nearly four in the afternoon, 
only to have a sight of him, as he passed and returned. 

y I esteem the time a^ well spent. In the history of 
this man, there are events too uncommon, too extiaordi- 
nar}', ever to be forgotten ; and of these the contrary and 
opposing ouahties of nis mind are &r from the least. 

** He aescended the aisle, surrounded by attendants, 
with his hat off ; it was the only time I so saw him : the 
sallowness c>f his complexion was overpowered by the emo- 
tions of thought ; there was colour m his face ; a sentle 
inclination to smile rendered his mouth pleasant ; his as- 
pect was gracious, his forehead large and open, his soul 
was in tune, I never beheld a phvsiog^omy mord ippa- 
sently capable of all the grandeur ot benignity. 

In the whole range of thought, is there a more painful 
sensation than that qualities, which might have been so 
dignified in benevolence, so almost miraculous in virtue, 
should be perverted to ends at onco so pernicious, so hate^ 
Inl, and so contemptible 1 

" My greatest, my most ardent desire, every where 
throughout this work, is to be a fiiithfnl historian : I say 
then, whenever I have seeo him, his countenance has a^ 
peered thou^htfVil, but aflbble ; and, from his actions, it 
wasy past 4ispute, the aSabiliqr of a mind accustomed to 
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assume 9uch a tone, and impart to d» featvics such a 
seeming, as will best accord with t|ui occasion, and effect* 
present purpose.*' 

The foUowiDg extract is rendered oxtreaoftly into- 
resting by the late occurrences in Fr^noe«. It give» 
an indubitable proof of the mean and implacably vin«* 
dictive spirit of the First Consul : 

" There are many of the enemies of Bonaparte who 
have wished to engage Moreau ip nisiikg a taction, of 
which he 4iould be the head; but which he has constandy 
and firmly refused. He has answered : ' If the pepple are 
as you represent, anxious for change, let them speak and 
act for themselves ; I neither desire the risk, the nonoun» 
nor the vices of such an attempt.* 

** I ^ve these' as common reports, rendered probable bv 
many circumstances. In every society, Mweau is praised, 
and advantageously contrasted with Bonaparte. 

" Their busts, in plaister of Paris, are exposed for sale 
on every stall ; and, Dcfore I left Fraaoe, that of Moreau 
was said to sell much the best^ 

" Among the heads, etched as studies for young artists, 
is that of Moreau, in several siz^s *, and under one of then 
is inscribed tite d'un komme. In the plot to assassinate 
Bonaparte on the parade, as I have mentiorjed, there were 
persons who insinuated that Moreau had taken a part ; and, 
rumour said, the First Consul sent for him and told him : 
' I have Jieard you luwe joined assassins r I give no credit 
to any such tale ; I know vou to be incapable 'of a baseac* 
tion ; but, such is the effervescence of mind among the 
military, that you will greatly oblige me if you^ will psss 
two or diree days at your country house.^ 

" With this request Moreau willingly complied ; but 
carefully returned on the third day ; that no misconstruc- 
tion, by any party, might be put on his conduct. Thii, I 
say, was tne general conversation of the polite circles of 
Paris ; in which it was added that these signs of defectloa 
in the army exceedingly agitated the mind of Bonaparte. 

'* He appeals to have been guilty of a mistake, very un< 
worthy the penetration of a great mind ; which was that 
in the disposal of pnefermeBta and fttTOuts,. he showed a 
decided peitialfty for the armv of Italy i and a neglect fbr 
the army of the Rhine ; to which,, and to Moreau,. all men 
whom 1 have heard speak allow France is misch the most 
indebted for the proua rank she now holds^ 

«• If this were the result of habits of intercourse with 
the army of haly/ some might call it amiable : I should 
think it an act of 'pitiful injustice. If it be jealbnsy of the 
renown of Moreau, it will deserve a worse name.** 

After the ample criticism and extracts we have 
given, there is no occasion to make any fiarther com- 
menta. There are faalts both in style and matter ^ 
there is much affifctation which ought to be re- 
trenched ; but at the same time few travellers either 
amuse or instruct so much as Mr. Hokroft has done 
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Lepidoptera Britannica, sistetu digestianem novamm^ 
sectorum Lepidopterorum gum in magna BrUaam 
rcperiuntur. Juciore A, H, Hawortk, Lmn. Sec. 
Londini Socio, Src^ i^c, Apud Murray, Fkd-ttrett} 
Fare, prima. %ta. 1 5a. 

While the science of botany has been prosccotcd 
with no less success than diligence in Great Britain, 
the stu4y of entomology, as far at least as may be 
collected from the publications on the subject, has b^ 
no means advanced with a corresponding rapidily; it 
has been justly; observed that while most British io« 
sects have been described by one or other of the cod- 
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tioental eolouMlDgifU/ scaroely half of them have ap» M rendered unaecessary. 



peated in any British pablication, thongh perhaps onr 
cabinets are far from being deficient. Tiie work of 
fterkenhout^ which is at present we believe the only 
general and systematic compilation of British insects, 
is comparatively trifling, though it has undoubtedly 
been of much use in a science where so much depends 
xipoB dear and systematic arrangement. The publi- 
cation of Mr. Donovan on this subject is confessedly 
a selection only of the roost curious and interesting of 
the British insects. But an elaborate account of 
British entomology is now preparing by T. Marsham, 
£sq. of which the first volume containing the order 
Cteoptera has been lately published, and fiirnishes a 
specimen equally honourable both to his talents and 
bis diligence. Mr. Haworth the author of the work 
before us, has for many years turned his attention to 
the birds, insects, and vegetables of this island, but 
more particularly to the Lepidoptera order of insects. 
The result has been the volume before us, which forms 
only the first part of the intended work, and compre- 
hends four out of twelve genera, viz. Papilio^ Sphinx, 
Zygxnm and B^ibyx. The plan on which the present 
work Is constructed, is ditierent from any other that 
has been adopted, and is remarkable for precision and 
distinctness. 

The work is besides recommended by the novelty of 
its sectional, generic, and specific characters; the 
amplitude of the general descriptions, of which the 
merit and invention belong almost solely to the au- 
thor i and the novelty and excellence of the observa- 
tions which occasionally foHow these descriptions. 
The author has also given a description of the times 
of feeding, the food, the times of the flight and the 
measure of the wings, which is equally novel, enter- 
taining, and instructive. His diligence was such that, 
with a few exceptions, he has seen the different spe- 
cies hare described in a living state. The places in 
which his researches have been more successfully car- 
ried on, are the counties of Middlesex, Sussex, 
Essex, Surrey and Kent; the isle of Thanet; Ox- 
fordshire, Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, Westmore- 
land, the several ridings of York, and the county of 
the town of Kingston upon Hifll. From the time 
when he £rst began to collect insects, he was careful 
to keep a regular journal of the times and places in 
which he b^id seen any of the Lepidoptera alive, whe- 
ther in the Uirxa (caterpillar,) pmppa (chrysalis), or 
Jmago (the winged or perfect) state $ always bearing 
in mind the Linuaean maxim, " nuUadics aineiinem,*" 
In order to facilitate the progress of the student, 
the author has given new terminations to such of the 
specific oanoes as the celebrated Linnasus bad omitted 
to teraoinate in a regular and uniform manner. That 
great nian has given uniform terminations to most of 
the sections of his genu» phalana by which alone nu* 
noerous species are decidedly referred to their proper 
divisions. Our author has endeavoured to perfect, as 
far as possible^ the original intentions of Linnaeus on 
this head^ by adopting his uniform terminations and 
inventing others of a similar purport when necessary. 
By these means all the British moths are unerringly 
referred to their proper genera, and the disagreeable 
repetitioa of the genus along with every species is | 
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a similar regard to uniformity of termination, were 
extended to every branch of the science of natural 
history ; in which case the name itself would serve to 
distinguish the proper genus to which any species was 
to be referred. Tne specific and detailed descriptions 
given by the author, of every species and variety, are 
entirely new wrought, and taken from British speci- 
mens, except in a few instances, and in these he has 
adopted the descriptions of Linnaeus, Fabricius or 
Villars, but always with proper acknowledgements. 
The descriptions pf the larvm and puppve however, are 
principally taken from the Entomologia Syfitemaika of 
Fabricius. The habitats or dwelling places of the 
;}upp*e, have not been mentioned, as these ma^-be 
supposed to be in the vicinity of the food of the 
lame. But in those species whose larvse penetrate 
into the earth to undergo their wonderful metamorpho- 
sis, the author has not failed to mention that they ar«L^ 
subterraneous ones. The synonyroes throughout the 
whole book the author has caiefuUy examined with 
his own eye^, copying blindly from no one, and re<» 
jecting from ail, Linnseus himself not excepted, such 
as appeared to him to be inaccurate or objectionable. 
Some idea of the author's plan may be formed from 
the following sketch of the fous genera treated of in 
this part of his work. 

Lepidoptera. 
Alae imbricatae squamis minutis. 
Os plerumque lingua involuta spiralL 
Corpus pluM minusve pllosum. 
Genera. Sectumes. Specie*^ 

1 . Papilio. 1. Equites Achivi (swallow tails). . . ^ 

— — — 2. ParnasWi (black veins) I 

- ■ 3. DanaiCandidi(w)iite8,3division8.) H 

— — ^ 4. Danai festivi (ringlets). 5 

5. Nyraphales Gemmati (ocellated). $ 

' 6. Nymphales Phalerati. (3 divisions 

. and 2 subdivisions (inocellated). . It 
— ■ 7. Piebeii Rurales. (3 divisions and 2 

subdivisions) 19 

" ■ 8. Piebeii Urbicdi (skippers and 

grizzles) 7 



Total species in this genus 72 

2. Sphinx. Legitimse (hawk moths, 2 divisions). 13 
■ Sesise (humming birds and clear- 
wings, 2 divisions and 3 subdivi- 
sions.) 15 

Total species in this genus 2$ 

3. Zygsna. 4 

4. Bomby^ 1 . Maximi (the great, .3 divisions and 

4 subdivisions.) It 

I ■ ■■ ■■■ ■ 2. Dentigeri (prominencs, 2divisions ) 1 i 

■■ 5». Cincrei (cinereous) H 

' 4. Albi (whites, 2 divisions) 10 

— — — 5. Tristigmatiferi (darts, 2 dlvrslons) 17 

" ■■ ■ 6. Bistigmatiferi. (two-ringed) l6 

■ ■ 7. £stigmatifisri(ringles8, 5 divisions.) ^16 



Tota) speqies lo this geou». 
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The whole number of species 
four genera, which constitute the first part of the 
work on the Lepidoptcra Britannica, amounts to ^02. 
When the remaining parts comprehending the other 8 
genera shall appear, the book will form by far the 
most valuable work that has hitherto appeared on the 
subject* 

The author seems to have been particularly careful 
as well as full in his descriptions of the Lepidopterous 
itisects in all the transformations through which they 
pass. The food, the habitats, the shape and colour 
of the lurv(F and j)uppa: 5 the exact expanse of the 
wings, the colours, shape, food and habitats of the 
Imoi^o or perfect insect, together with the season of 
the year, and time of day of its flying, are all descri- 
bed in a manner that exhibits no less talent than dili- 
gent perseverance. But the work is not only valuable 
to the man of science, by the perspicuity and pre- 
cision of the technical descriptions, but must prove 
highly entertaining and instructive, even to the gene- 
ral reader, on account of the curious and interesting 
observatbns which frequently occur. As a specimen 
of the lutter we rejoin the following account of the 
Bombi/jc Quercus, 

*' It is a frequent practice with our London Aureliant, 
when they breed a teniaie of this and some other day 
flying species, to take her while yet a virgin into the vici- 
nity of the woods, where if the weather is favourable she 
never fails to attract a numerous train of the males, whose 
only business appears to be an incessant, rapid, and undu- 
lating fli((ht in search afker their unimpregnated females. 
One of these is no sooner perceived than they become so 
enamoured of the fair and chaste relation, as absolutely to 
loseVll kind of fear for their own personal safety, which, 
at other times, is effectually secured by the reiterated evolu- 
tions of their strong and rapid wings. So fearless indeed 
have I beheld them become on these occasions, as to climb 
up and down the sides of the cage which contained the 
dear object of their eager pursuit, iu exactly the same 
manner as honey-bees which have lost themselves, climb up 
and down the §^ses of a window. Whilst under this 
enervating fascination, if you even handle them, or softer 
them to creep buzzing through your hands, they are not 
alarmed as they would be ^t another time; but continue 
their pursuit as before, endeavouring to gain admittance 
into ttie cage. Of course, any quantity of them may be 
readily taken and secured. In about four hours after the 
Aureliant have thought proper to admit a male of their 
liking into the cage, to the poor drowsy object of all this 
anxiety, she will not fail to deposit a great quantity of large 
impregnated eggs of an oval shape and whitish colour, 
blotched with darker marks, in miniature pretty much 
resembling those of a sparrow. It is very necessary to be 
remarked that the manners of this quiet eaptive female do 
not in any respect resemble those ot her violent and rest- 
less partner 5 her disposition being sluggish and torpid in 
the extreme ; she very rarely uses her wings, and appears 
much more inclined to repel than encourage the advances 
of her ravisher. 

** The Anrelians call such a wedding as the above a 
semhlinf f assembling) match f and never succeed with any 
but a virgin female ! By what unknown, and perhaps un- 
named power, the males distinguish between a married 
female and one that has never b^n impregnated^ I know 
not, and should be glad to learn. But that they can, and 
do make an unerring discrimination between the two, is 
well known to most Aurelians, They avoid the latter, 
ftnd never approach her ^ while lor the former they display 



all the solicitude and anxiety I have ahot^ to fully ex- 
plained. There was once an instance of a male creeping 
into the pocket of our Aurelian, which contained a virgin 
female in his pocket box.*' 

The English names, though highly fanciful for the 
most part, and sometimes even absurd, tlie Author 
has, perhaps justly, thought proper to preserve in- pa- 
rentheses immediately following the latin ones. Where 
they appeared very objectionable, however, they are 
omitted. This may be of considerable use, as the 
English names have also been used by Ray, Petiver, 
Harris, Wilks; Berkenhout, Donovan and others. 

Mr. Haworth has alto, In this volume, dven dis- 
sertations upon several gen^era of planU, with descrip- 
tions of their places of growth, duration, and timet 
of flowering. Many curious and interesting species, 
never before described, appear in these dissertations, 
particularly several species of exotic plants belonging 
to the order succuknta which he himself now posses- 
ses in a living state. The dissertation on the genvs 
mesemhryanthemum which had been before given to 
the public, is here republished with a variety of im- 
provements, both in the arrangement and the descrip- 
tion of several new species. At these dissertations 
appear only in the shape of addenda to the principal 
work, it is unnecessary to consider them minutely. 

It is proper to mention, however, that the author 
has founded a Society of Naturalists, distinguished by 
the name of Aurelians, whose object is to form a 
complete collection of British insects. The constant 
reference to this Society in the course of the work is 
rather tiresome. But the institution is certainly lau- 
dable, and it is natural for Mr. Haworth to dwell widi 
parental fondness on a todety, of which be himself 
is both the founder and curator. The work itself, 
both at to itt plan and itt execution^ at far at that has 
hitherto been carried, can scarcely be too highly 
praised. It promises, when completed, tc^be beyond 
all comparison the bett publication that has hitherto 
appeared on the British Lepidoptera, and affords well 
founded expectations that the naturalists of Great 
Britain will soon be no less famed for their entonx>l0* 
gical, than for their botanical knowledge. S* 

Letters on the Studtf and Use of Ancient and Modem 
History. By John Bigland, * ^ti/Aor of lirJUctions 
on the Resurrection and Ascension, 12m#. Of. Wii" 
liams. Stationers* Court, 

The object of the present publicatien is to give a 
general view of the history of the world. This may 
at first perhaps appear a chimerical attempt when it is 
known that the whole is comprised in one 1 2rao volume. 
But when it is considered in how many scattered and 
unconnected publications the details of histoiy are 
comprehended, it is certainly far from a useless em- 
ployment to collect the leading facts tmd arrange them 
in such a manner as to methodize the ideas of the 
desultory reader on the subject, and give him who 
has neither leisure nor inclination to examine the de- 
tails, a correct, though superficial view of the history 
of ri^ankind. A summary of this sort may be com- 
prised in a narrow compass, and if executed with 
accuracy may be a valuable acquisition to the world. 
The author therefore brings forward a tummary 
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of the leading facU of ancient and modern history in 
chronological order, and divides the whole into ten 
distinct periods, of which the first includes the whole 
^ace of time from the earliest records to the subver' 
sion of the Babylonian monarchy. To this part of 
the subject ten or rather nine of the letters are appro- 
priated, of which the first six are for the most part 
employed in discussing the nature and use of history 5 
the advantages that result from its study j and the 
manner in which it ought to be prosecuted in order to 
produce the best possible effects. The seventh and 
ninth (for there is no eighth) letters are occupied with 
the scripture history and the reflections that naturally 
occur in discussing that period. The tenth, gives a 
general view of mankind during the time included in 
the sacred histoir, such as the state of learning 
among the Jews, Egyptians, Tyrians, &c. general re- 
marks on the Egyptians and Babylonians; the origin 
of Zabaism, or the. worship of the celestial bodies in 
Babylon, and a general description of the religion and 
degeneracy of that city down to the destruction of 
the Babylonian empire by Cyras. This letter also 
indudes the history of the foundation of Rome, and 
the primitive state of the Romans. — ^The second grand 
period contains the space of time that elapsed from 
the establishment of the Persian Empire by Cyrus, to 
its final overthrow by Alexander the Great. Only one 
letter is devoted to this period, which treats in a cur- 
aory manner of the state of the Persian monarchy, 
its wars with the Greeks and lastly with Alexander, 
by whom it was subdued. General observations are 
here made upon the progress of arts, sciences, and 
literature among the Persians, Egyptians, Jews, and 
Greeks, and also on the state of Rome at that time, 
and'the savage condition of Europe. — ^The third pe- 
riod comprises the time that elapsed from the death 
of Alexander to the coming of Christ. In this period 
a general view is given of the ruin of the Macedonian 
empire, the conquest of the Jews by the Romans, the 
rapid aggrandisement of Rome, the establishment of 
the imperial government in that capital, and the in- 
troduction of Asiatic luxury. Several interesting re- 
flections here occur on the state of society among the 
Romans, the systems of the philosopher^, the origin 
of Polytheism, and idol worship, aiid on the general 
state of the human mind with regard to religious 
ideas at the time of the promulgation of Christianity. 
—The fourth period commences with the Christian 
aaa, and ends at the elevation of Constantine to the 
sovereignty of the Roman empire. A summary of 
the most remarkable events under the imperial govern- 
ment, the irruptions of the northern nations, &c. is 
here given. Several judicious reflections are also made 
.on the policy of the empire, its military system, 
and the persecution of the Christians. — ^The fifth 
period ioitludes the reign of Constantine, the most 
remarkable political and military events of which 
are touched upon, and the motives, that induced that 
.prince to embrace Christianity, investigated. The 
state of religion during this reign, the dissentions 
n the church, the building of (>>nstantinople, and 
the advantages of its situation are also discussed. The 
time from the death of Constantino to the final 
ftubveraion of the empirej, constitutes the sixth period^ 



which contains the history of the ravages of the 
northern nations and the schisms in the church. The 
seventh period begins at the subversion of the Roman 
empire, and continues till the reign of Charlemagne. 
This interesting period includes the history of the 
state of Europe after the subversion of the Roman 
empire, and the several kingdoms that arose in it ; 
the origin of Mahometanism, conquests of Mahomet, 
and the rapid progress of his religion. A sketch is 
also given of the genius and manners of the Arabs or 
Saracens, and the progress of science and literature 
under the Caliphate. The eightli period commences 
at the death of Charlemagne, and continues to the 
15th century. This period is peculiarly distinguished 
by the revival of letters, the invention of printing, 
the discovery of America, the consequent extension 
of commerce. — ^The ninth period includes that age of 
adventure and enterprize which begins at the middle 
of the 15th, and continues to the end of the l6th 
century. — ^The tenth and last period commences at 
that important sera, and gives a general view of 
modern times. During these latter periods the rise of 
the papal power, the origin of tlie crusades, and the 
gradual changes of manners in Europe come under 
investigation. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that this sketch 
of the history of the world must be extremely gene- 
ral. But it may be very important to the student of 
history, as a summary of the whole of what he has 
riead in detail. This we conceive to be its principal 
use ; for though it may also be considered as a sort of 
introduction to universal historv, it might be apt to 
induce the beginner to rest satisfied with a very super* 
ficial view of the history of mankind. Perspicuity of 
arrangement is certainly of the last importance to the 
young student of history; but we very much question 
the wisdom of putting in(o the hands of youth short 
and superficial abstracts, which serve to render the 
subsequent perusal of the history of the same periods, 
in detail, tedious and irksotne. Considering this work 
therefore as a summary of the history of the world 
intended to refresh the memories of those who have 
already perused it more at large, we think the author 
deserves high praise for the accuracy with which his 
design has been executed. D. 



An Etaimon in France and other Parts qf Europe 
from the Cessation of Hostilities in 1801, /o the I3th 
of Deceytber 1803. By Charles Maclean, M.D. 
J vol, 8ro. 6V. Longman tV Ueri(, 
The author of this Excursion had long a wish, as he 
informs us, of proving by experiment what he had 
before learnt by an induction of reasoning, viz. that 
the maladies usually called epidemic and pestilential 
were not in their nature conlagious, and that under a 
due application of scientific principles they would 
easily admit of a cure. In order ta prosecute this in- 
vestigation, he set out for the Levant in the year 1 800, 
but was stopped short on his way by the state of the 
Continent, at that time exposed to all the horrors of, 
war. Disappointed in his original intention of trying 
the eflfectof his new mode of treatment of the plague,, 
he endeavoured by means of tbe Spanish ambassador 
at Vienna to gain admission into Cadi'A where a^ 
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was again disappointed. He then applied to the Duke 
of Pordaud for a special commission to prosecnte his 
inquiries hi Egypt, but a third time fihled of success. 
He tliought, however, that the government of France 
which had always encouraged and patronized litera- 
ture and science, in their Journals, would attend to his 
propositions with a more favourable ear. To that 
government he resolved therefore to apply, and set 
out from Hamburgh on his journey to PbtIb, His 
rout through Holland is described, and here and there 
•ome good observations on the state of that country 
occur. The dock-yards, formerly so flourishing, are 
now almost empty ; the commerce of the nation, once 
the envy of the world, is scarce beginning to revive ; 
and its industry, credit, and capital, once proverbial 
among nations, are now almost annihilated. After 
the author's arrival at Paris, he presented a memorial 
to the Minister of the Interior, describing his plan for 
investigating the nsiture of contagious disorders, by 
establishing an instimtion for that purpose at Constan- 
tinople or some other part of the Levant, which 
should be under the direction of the ambassadors of 
the difierent courts of Europe. This plan was sub- 
mitted to the physicians for examination^ and from 
that moment, the author informs us, he gave up his 
project as hopeless. He ^as right in his conjectures, 
for his proposals were no b^cer treated in France than 
they had been in other countries. Despairing of t)e- 
ing able to carry his project into execution, he dis- 
misses the subject with asserting the soundness of the 
principles which he had advanced relative to the treat- 
ment of contagious disorders, and stating his readi- 
ness to risk his life in any plan that might be adopted 
for reducing them to practice. The state of medicine 
in France he describes as being in a most deplorable 
condition, which may easily be believed when we are 
inlbnned that the common fee from a tradesman to 
his physician is half-a-crown for each visit. The phy- 
sicians contrive, however, to pay their visits so fre- 
quently, that in the end these trifling fees amount to 
ft respectable sum. Several remarks then occur on 
the political state of France, the character of Bona- 
parte and the Consular family. These^ however, 
have been so often repeated, that it is unnecessary 
here to say any thing concerning them. The autlior 
institutes a comparison between London and Paris, 
and observes, perhapis justly, that the English might 
retort the shop^keeping charge on the Frenc^h, for that 
Paris is a city of shops, while London is rather a city 
of warehouses. The author advances rather a novel 
proposition with respect to the freedom and inde«- 
pendence of nations, which according to him are 
promoted by the capitals being situated on the sea 
coast, and retarded whea the seats of government are 
placed in inland towns. He bad an opportunity of 
ifisiting some of the prisons, which he describes to be 
in a most wretched state. This introduces some re- 
marks on the administration of justice, which, ac- 
cording to the representations of our author, is the 
most unjust, partial, and oppressive that can well be 
conceived. He gives many unconnected anecdotes of 
the present rulers of Prance, and of the remnant of 
the political parties that arose in the course of the 
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the English in France, on the breaking oat of the 
war, are detailed, and the manner in which the author 
himself at length escaped. Several observations worthy 
of notice occur on the system of taxation, which, 
taking it altogether, is much more oppressive than in 
England. A considerable part of the book is occupied 
in the description of BourdeauT, through which the 
author passed on his return to England, and the whole 
concludes with remarks on tlie plans of fionaparte for 
invading this country. 

Frem the above analysis, the reader will perceive 
that this is far from being a connected narrative. The 
book is for the most part composed of political anec- 
dotes, and the memorials which the author at different 
times presented j which latter might very well have 
betti spared. The anecdotes are, however, told in a 
pleasing and lively style, and the work is amusing. 
But we nmst confess that from a physician of sudi 
lofty pretensions we expected something more than ao 
ngreeaWe trifle. D. 

Conftmons in Elt/sium; or the Adventures of a Plattmto 
Philostmker, taken from the German qf fl ieland. By 
John Battersby Eriington, llsq, S wis. l2mo. 
12*. Beli, Oxf'ord'Sircet. 

This work is taken, rather than translated, from the 
German of Wieland, whose writings are well known 
on the Continent. The translator, if that term may 
be used, has taken the liberty to leave out several 
parts, particularly the learned disquisitions, as he 
wished to make these volumes a pastime, and not a 
study. In order to All up the gap, however, he has 
contrived to introduce into the story part of the ad- 
ventures of A gat hem , a name which gives the tide to 
another work of Wieland. By this contrivance, and 
by the modem art of fllHog up nearly one third of 
the book with points and asterisks, he has managed 
so as to produce a sort of foreign Olio to which he 
himself with great propriety compares his work. This 
subject is the adventures of Peregrine Proteus, sup- 
posed to have been related by himself to' his antago- 
nist Lucian, in the Elysian fields, where they hap- 
pened to meet each other, both divested of the preju- 
dices by which they were actuated while on earth. 
It is well known that the Cynic philosopher ProU9i» 
who had excited the attention or the public by his 
eccentricities, burnt himself alive at Oljmpia, having 
with his own hand set fire to the roneral pile.— 
He had long before declared his intention, and the 
time when it was to be put in execution. This cir- 
cumstance together with the particular period ap- 
pointed, which was during the celebratkm of the 
Olympic games, drew an immense crowd to witnMi 
the transaction. Some as might be expected ftlmoit 
deifyed him, others pitied him, and the greater pilt 
laughed at him as a crack-brained fiinatic. Among 
the last mentioned was Lucian, the cdebrated writar 
of the Dialogues, who afterwards ridiculed thb life and 
exit of the Cytiic with the utmost keemneM of Satire. 
The object of Proteus appears to be to comrioco 
Lucian that his eccentricities were the eflect of t 
crazed imagination, rather dian a desire to impose up- 
on the worldj and if he was aa ^ithoiint he wei it 
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least an honest one. At the commencement of the 
work we are informed that the brain of Proteus had 
been turned by reading extravagant rhapsodies, stories 
of ghosts and hobgoblins, mysterious works on all 
the varieties of magic and the occult sciences, and 
particularly by endeavouring to extract some meaning 
iroin hieroglyphics and pieces of old parchment, 
where there was in fact no meaning to be extracted. 
Had he lived in our days he would have had no occa- 
sion to look for nonsense in old parchments. Many a 
splendid volume would have supplied him sufficiently, 
and this is perhaps one of the advantages which mo- 
dern times possess over the ancient. Be that as it 
may, Proteus began to aspire after ideal perfection 
that might render him worthy of that converse with 
the gods, which, as his books had informed him» some 
favoured mortals had beeh permitted to enjoy. Plato's 
scheme of love fired his soul. He looked for some 
fair enchantress who glowed with his own enthu- 
siasm, and with whom he could live in the sofl union 
of the Spirit, and enjoy all the divine perfection of 
Platonic /ore. In his cousin Calippr, a yoang lady who 
was married against her inclination to an old dotard 
of the name of Menecrates, he found the object whom 
he sought. They contrived to meet unknown to the 
jealous husband, and the scene changed frorti a bower 
in the garden to the ladies bed-chamber. The place 
vas most unfortunate for Platonic love, and a jealous 
fit of the good husband alone prevented him from be- 
coming a finished man. Convinced by this adventure 
that he was not yet purified from the dregs of sensua- 
lity, he applied himself to the study of Platonic 
visions with new vigour, till hearing of the prophetess 
Tbeoclea of Hallicamassus, who was said to b< the 
daughter of the great AppoUonius by a goddess, he 
repaired to that city, and sent a letter to the priestess, 
stating his endeavours after perfection, and his desire 
that she would direct his zeal in such a manner as that 
he might converse wiih the gods. A favourable an- 
swer was returned, and Theoclea appointed a meeting 
in the teuQple of Venus Urania, to which she was 
priestess. After various probationary rites, he was 
introduced to the goddess with the hopes that she 
would soon appear to him in propria persona, Hiis 
accordingly happened, and he pressed in his arms the 
naked Venus, alias the rich courtezan Mammilia, who 
had contrived the whole machinery to divert herself 
ti^ith his enthusiasm. Ashamed to have been thus 
^Qped, he made his escape, and was again made the 
tool of an impostor, the brother of Theoclea. Dis- 
gusted with the world, he at length commenced Cynic, 
and growled and snarled at all mankind. In this 
character he visited Rome, and made such a noise 
that the princess Faostina desired to see him. Abett 
Was laid that she could not melt the frigid socd of the 
philosopher. Her vanity and avarice were roused. 
She became the Cynic's pupil, and at last subdued 
him so far that he became the jest of all Rome, by 
exposing himself in a very ridiculous situation. He 
then left Rome and went to Athens inspired by his 
last adventure with more than Cynic ill-nature. Con- 
vinced that mankind would not be reformed by any 
thing he could say in his life time, he resolved to 
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give them a lesson of fortitude in his death. He an- 
nounced four years before hand that he intended to 
burn himself, which he actually performed at the 
stated period, and with his own Laud fired the funeral 
pile. 

This production is in the genuine manner of the 
German school, and in reality the author himself, 
though in a different cast, is the wrong-headed entbut- 
siast described in his Proteus, with this difference, 
that he is by far less honest. At the commencement 
of the work one would be apt to imagine that he was 
reading a lively satire upon the ridiculous stories of 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and magicians, which might be of 
essential use to mankind by curbing the flights of in- 
flamed imaginations. But upon perusing the whole, 
he will find the object to be, to encourage mankind 
to give full scope to the most beastly passions, and to 
convey a most attful and malevolent attack upon the 
Christian religion. The author's principles appear to 
be that as the passions cannot be subdued, they ought 
not to be curbed at all, and that we may know a thing 
to be tvrong and yet feel it to be right. He too asjpires 
after perfection as well as Plato, but instead of the 
perfection of a god, it is the perfection of a beast. 
The principles are indeed so gross, that while mankind 
retain their reason, tjbey can scarcely be very hurtful, 
but the descriptions are dangerous and fascinating, 
and unfortunately well written. The book therefore, 
if read at all, ought to be perused with caution, espm- 
cially by the young who are the most liable to be led 
away by its sophisms and extravagancies. 

It may be proper to observe that before vte bad 
proceeded far in the perusal of this book, we dis- 
covered that it was another translation of the same 
work, of which a translation appeared some years 
ago, under the title of Peregrine Protevs. This is ft 
specimen of that ingenuity which has of late beoa 
practised with so much success, and consists ift 
making the public pay several times for the same 
book. To dispose of a publication, first entire, thoa 
in elegant extracts, then in beauties, then in se- 
lections, and then in several other shapes, is but a 
common exercise of the art : but to sell a book as 
completely new, with only a little variation of the old 
title, is a circumstance which shews that we are 
rapidly advancing to perfection in this species of 
literary mgenuity. It is, however, the duly of the 
reviewer to warn the public to take care of their 
pockets. Indeed, had it not been for the above- 
mentioned ^finesse, and the improper tendency of the 
book itself,* we should not have noticed it so much at 
length. But though it did appear with a different 
title hefore the commencement of the Literary Journal, 
yet under the circumstances just stated, we thought 
ourselves called upon by a sense of duty to the pub- 
lic, to give our opinion of a work, the sentiments and 
object of which deserve to be reprobated by every 
friend of religion and morality. D- 
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An Apology for ihi Conduct qfthe Gordons: containing 
the Whole of their Correspondence, Conversations, SfC, 
with Mrs, Lee, To uhich is annexed. An accurate 
Accotmt of their Examination at Btnc-street, and their 
Trial at Oxford, Bi/ Loudoun Harcourt Gordon, 
E9q, 8ro, pj), 143. Ginger. Ss, 6d 
The singular elopement which gave rise to this 
pamphlet is an event of a date so recent, that we pre- 
jume it is quite unnecessary to introduce our observa- 
tions on the work by any recapitulation of the leading 
circumstances which attended it. It is sufficiently 
notorious that a beautiful and chaste Lucretia was 
forcibly taken from her house in January last by two 
Tarquins, who conveyed her into Oxfordshire, and 
robbed her of that '* which not enriched them, but 
made her poor indeed ;** tliat this disconsolate and 
much injured lady found means to convey a note to 
her domestics, in consequence of which the fugitives 
were pursued, apprehended, and finally brought to 
trial ; but it appearing on the trial, no doubt to the 
astonishment of all present, that the lady went 
" nothing loth*' with her "gay Lothario," the learned 
Judge thought proper to interrupt the trials and re- 
coaimended a verdict of acquittal. 

Thus far the public are m possession of all the re^ 
quisite information, and m^y naturally ask. For what 
has this Apology been written ? The prevailing code of 
fashionable morals surely requires no apology for run- 
ning away with a lady who yields not only her willing, 
l>ut her eager consent, and who to prevent the '* com- 
punctious visitings of nature,** throws away her pro- 
tection, a small bag of camphor, which her philosophy 
had recommended in preference to the duties and doc- 
trines of Christianity. For what then is this Apology, 
and to whom is it addressed ? We must pass on to the 
very last page of the. pamphlet, before any thing ap- 
pears which can form an answer to this question. There 
the learned Judge (Lawrence) is reported to have said, 
that the acquittal of the Gordons ** was no cause of 
triumph to them, as their conduct had been disgrace- 
ful,** If we are not mistaken, thece^Dre, the object of^ 
the pamphlet is to rub off '** the disgraceful** part or 
their conduct, and to prevent their being ranked with 
a description of persons who were lately termed 
"acquitted felons j** but whether this object be at- 
chieved is a point on whicb we are afraid we shall not 
have tho. honour to concur with the Gordons. 

The work before us is intitled aa Apology, a word 
en which we were at first inclined to make some re- 
marks, and to inquire into the nature of some late 
Apologies presented to the public, but we gave up our 
intention on finding by page second of the Introduc- 
tion, that an apology is not a vindiaaiion. " It is not 
my intention,'* says Mr. Loudoun Gordon,^' to attempt 
a vindication of my own or my brother'* conduct,** — 
what then ? and why this long pamphlet ? — " merely 
to assert* a«d I trust that I shall be enabled to prove 
to the public, that we have been the dupes of an art- 
ful and treacherous woman, who, in her turn, has 
been compelled to serve the interested and mercenary 
purposes of others.*' What Mrs. Lee, in her turn, has 
been compelled to do may be the subject 'of future 
. inquiry, but unquestionably it b here proved that the 
Wioti^rs weie most egregious dupes ; yet as in such 
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cases it generally happens that ''there are fanlts on 
both sides,*' it is not quite so evident that they did not 
dupe themselves as much as they were duped by Mrs, 
Lee. The character they have given of that lady is 
such as no epithets, unless we were to seek them in 
the neighbourhood of St. Giles's, can do justice to. 
But there is such a thing in some modem apologtes 
as proving too much, and we are afraid the writer of 
this pamphlet has fallen into the error. If Mrs. Let 
be the abandoned and shameless character here repre- 
sented, it appears astonishing that any man however 
young or inexperienced in the ways of the world, if 
possessed of common understanding, or any sense of 
decency or propriety, should for a moment have been 
duped by her ; we mean so far as to form a connec- 
tion such as was formed in this case, for as to her in- 
clination to hang her lover after a few days cohabita- 
tion, that is, we must allow, a circumstance which 
no experience could have foreseen, and yet it is the 
only one in which he can honestly say he has been 
duped. Her conduct from the beginning was too 
gross for a man of any delicacy. In attempts to se- 
duce female innocence, established practice prescribes 
that the seducer must preserve the semblance of vir- 
tue, and proceed by many a slow gradation before be 
discover or even hint at his ultimate purpose. When 
woman, however, seduces, if Mrs Lee be taken as a 
sample of the sex, she must, almost in the first inter- 
view or attempt, unfold her design without retaining 
the smallest disguise, and put on the manner of the 
lowest and most depraved of woman-kind. Such, at 
least, is the clear, and perhaps the only inference to 
be drawn from this narrative of the '' Conversation of 
the Gordons with Mrs. Lee,*' for as to vindicalion^ or 
even alleviatian, in any other respect, we are afraid 
our readers, whose ideas of morality are tolerably cor- 
rect> will be much at a loss ta discover the smallest 
particle. 

What can be said, indeed, in favour of Mr. Lou- 
doun Gordon, ought not to be concealed, that he was 
sent abroad in the army at the age of sixteen, and re- 
mained abroad until the period of renewing his ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Lee, who, when at his mother's 
school, had been the object of his boyish afifection; 
that almost on his first interview with her, she gave 
him such hopes as gay young men in these days think 
it dishonourable not to cherish,, and that she soon 
confirmed them by a declaratioa of love, &c. which 
exactly suited his taste and circumstances, and that 
with nine tenths of the gay world, this will appear a 
mere frobc, a trick of youth,, &c. &c. All these cur- 
cumstaoces he has stated, and might be welcome to 
the advantage derivable from them in foro consdentia, 
if he had not, unluckily for his " youth and ignorance,'* 
made use of such expressions as the following : *' I 
leave the unprejudiced reader to define the motive 
which induced a married woman, who was in the most 
delicate of all situations in which a married woman 
can possibly be placed, Sec. &c.*' — ** I leave it to an im- 
partial public to affix epithets to the name of a married 
woman, &c.** This sense of Mrs. Lee's situation as a 
married woman would have been praise-worthy, and 
saved Mr. Gordon much exposure and mortification^ 
had he felt it before, as well as when writing this pam* 
7 
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phlet. But what are we te think of bis delicacy to the 
married woman, when we read the following passages' 
" P. 54," Mrs. Lee asked Loudoun " what the 
world would say if an union between them was to take 
place?" Loudoun replied in the language of Pope^ 

** Love free as air at sight of human ties. 

Spreads its light wings, ai^l in a moment flies.** 
Mrs. Lee said, ** So you really wish me to become 
your pretty little mistress ?" Loudoun replied, " hu- 
man ties forbid you to be any thing else at present 
than the mistress of my soul,** 

P. Ol. Mrs. Lee repeated several times during the 
evening, •* What then you really wish me to become 
your little mhjtress ?" the answer was invariably " the 
mistress of my soul, Mrs. Lee.**— • 

Although this pamphlet professes to explain all that 
lias hitherto appeared mysterious, we may yet ask, 
** Who*s the Dupe V* and our scepticism will pro- 
bably increase on reading the following letters to 
JMrs. Lee, of which, had Uiey not been published by 
the writers, the authenticity might have been doubted, 
in compassion to " youth and ignorance," We have 
printed the beauties of each in Italics. 

** My dearest Madam, 
" If you assent to my proposition, I shall gain an iitex* 
haustible source of felicity; you will lose the pity of the 
ignorant and the prejudiced. The protection that I have 
tQ offer you Madam, is the strength of body and mind, the 
.coaraee and the life of a man not unused to danger. My 
age» Madam, has been matured by adversity, the only 
school of true philosophy ; my situation, though it is not 
whatl could wish, nor what my education and birth might 
have led me to expect, is rendered less irksome, by the 
possession and enjoyment of that inestimable treasure, 
mens conscia recit, which can neither be purchased nor 
stolen. I have consulted my heart, and would have plucked 
it out had it dared to think you less than the most perfect 
of human Icings, I have consulted my reason in a low, 
but clear voice, it whispered praise. Pleasure, name it not 
xny heart, for I have feund no traces of you imprinted 
there. If the union of congenial souh can be rendered 
more complete by the union of their bodies, obey Madam 
the first mandatt of God and i^ nature, or tremble at the 
thoughts of your disobedience. The wwld Madam is un- 
nvorthy of you ; the false opinion which it will probably 
form with regard to your conduct* will never be able to 
shake your constancy or fortitude. In obedience to your 
commands I have communicated your letter to my brother; 
he respects, he admires you, ana he says, that he will 
protect you at the hazard of his life and fortunes. I can 
feel, though f cannot ejqpress what I am to you, more 
than that I am. My dearest Madam, 

Your sincere and aflectionate, 
L. H. GORDON. 

My Dear Madam, 
I consent with all my heart to every thought, word, and 
expression contained in Loudoun*s answer to your letter, 
which you did me the honour ts desire him to communi- 
cate to me. If Loudoun deceives you Mrs. Lee, / will 
certainly blow his brains out, and then we shall both be 
eternally damned as we shall most richly deserve. Strong 
feelingjs burst the fetters of ceremony, and express them- 
selves in the untutored language qf nature. Mrs Lee vrill 
find in Lockhart Gordon a friend who has a head to con- 
ceive, a heart to feel, and a hand to execute wbate\'er may 
conduce to Mrs. Lx*$ happiness, 

X have the honour to be, Sec, 

L. GORDON. 
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As the whole of the narrative eihibits principles 
and conduct correspondent to these letters, it becomes 
unnecessary for us to make farther extracts from what 
public curiosity has probably by this time made fami- 
liar to most of our readers. The remarks we have 
offered may demonstrate how far the writer has suc- 
ceeded as an Apologist, if in truth he meant to be an 
Apologist, or if, what to us appears far more proba- 
ble, he wished to avail himself of an opportunity to 
write a tale which it will be fashionable to read. He 
professes indeed an inclination to vindicate the con- 
duct of his brother, who being a clergymarf, stands 
very much in need of his aid ; but it is painful to re- 
flect that .there are understandings so extremely per- 
verted as to suppose that a clergyman can be vindi- 
cated by exposing such conduct as is here attributed to 
Mr. Lockhart Gordon. No human being, although 
acquainted only with the outlines of morals or reli- 
gion, can for a moment refuse his assent to the 
opinion of the learned judge, who witnessed only a 
moiety of the disgrace that attaches to the conduct of 
the three parlies, and is here more amply exposed. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that we have bestowed 
too much attention on a production whose real object 
must be the profit annexed to the gratification of vulgar 
cariosity. It maybe interesting, however, in other re- 
spects. We do the author the justice to say, that it is 
written with candour and ingenuousness ; he conceals 
no part of his transactions with Mrs. Lee, and indeed 
sometimes relates circumstances with a minuteness that 
decency could have excused. The whole, we fear, is 
too faithful a picture of the shattered morals which 
prevail in gay and fashionable life. The heroes and 
the heroine are not insulated beings, not such sin- 
gular characters as the world never saw. They are 
the representatives of a very large class, whose prin- 
ciples and manners are subversive of social order and 
happiness, and are only not a disgrace to this nation 
because they are borrowed from another. We should 
ill discbarge our duty to the public, if on such occa- 
sions as these, the critic did not assume the province 
of the moralist. With neWs-paper events and courts 
of law, it is seldom oar wish to interfere, but when 
Apologies follow trials, and appeals are made through 
the medium of the press, it becomes us not^ to wave 
the common privilege of expressing our opinion^ and 
detecting sophistry. 

In Mrs. Lee*8 story, it has repeatedly been said^ 
there is much mystery } and we may now add, that 
some part of that mystery yet remains to be unfolded. 
It appears to be established beyond all possibility of 
doubt, that she went oflf with the Gordons with her 
own consent 5 nay more, that she discovered every 
appearance of the most ardent affection for Loudoun, 
and, as asserted in this pamphlet, even sent encou- 
raging messages to him when in prison. It remains 
to be known then, what change of affection, or opi- 
nion, induced her to procure their being tried for a 
capital crime ? This is surely important^ as far as any 
thing can be now Important in this shameful aQfair; 
yet we have no farther light thrown upon it, than in 
two passages which occur in p. 2, where it is said 
that ^' she has lieen compelled to servo the ii^tereetei 
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and mercenary purposes of others/' and in p. 27, 
** her situation was dreadful in the extreme, there 
being no alternative left her, between the resig- 
nation of her fortune and reputation to the mercy 
of a husband she detests, or her endeavouring to 
convict me (Loudoun Gordon.'*) We know not to 
whom the former of these insinuations can attach; 
the latter, under all the circumstances of the case, 
js very like nonsense. Perhaps Mrs. Lee herself 
may advance next with an Apo/o^t/, but the public 
will be shocked, if an infidel, which she professes 
to be, should happen to make a better one, than the 
ioumd bduTcn who have passed in review before us. 

R. 



Lobcnstein Village; a Novel, Translated by Mrs. 
Meektyfrom the French of^ Augustus la Fontaine, 
^ iolumis» l2fno, i4y. Lane and Next: man. 
The abuse which the severe moralist has bestowed 
upon novels in general, has of late years been so often 
repeated by the critic, that this class of literature has 
fallen into disrepute. The modern novel, however, 
occupies a very considerable station in the field of 
literature •, and some of our first writers have exerted 
their talents, laudably, in its composition. Whatever 
tends to sooth tlie mind when depressed, or to relieve 
attention, when wearied by intense application, de 
serves the gratitude of man. But the mob of writers 
yearly employed on this mode of composition, and 
the facility with which so many volumes of the most 
wretched trash are annually given to the public, have 
occasioned a strong prejudice against novels in general, 
which that species of composition, when under- 
taken by competent writers, is very far from deserving. 
To select from the crowd those deserving of attention, 
is an arduous task ; and it is not to be wondered at, 
that some few deserving of a bettter fate are left 
wholly unnoticed. 

Tlie novel before us, however, possesses considerable 
merit, with ifrequent inequalities. The whole of the 
first volume deserves our praise with but little qualifica- 
tion. Mrs. Meeke's translation, though in general 
good, has been made with too much haste \ which 
4be reader will discover in a variety of instances. 

Augustus la Fontaine lays the princip;^ scene of this 
novel at a village in Germany, and chuses the orphan, 
Theodore, as his hero. The characters introduced 
are few and simple. The philosopher and scholar 
Xsndntr i his sister Subina, who marries the eccentric 
Baron de Settk, whose wliole attention is given to the 
f onstruction of clocks | their son Augustus de Senk ; 
Theodore the orphan, protected and educated by Lind- 
ner , In the same village, at the great manorial house, 
are the Uaron, but principally the Baroness de iios~ 
bane, her lovely daughter Eloisa ; the*^ son and heir 
£milius ; his tutor Erasi : an interesting stranger, 
who purchases a small estate near Lindner, and calls 
himself 6chaU ; and the bailiff of the village Gobel, 
an unprincipled miser, with an excellent daughter, 
Mary. These form the leading characters $ and are 
all drawn with much originahty, and well preserved. 
The benevolence of Lindner, and his blind attach- 
ment for the ancients, are well contrasted with the 
mecbaoic genioi of ISenk. 

3 ' 
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The second volume^ after the first 40 pages, falls 
off considerably, as if an inferior author had taken 
up the pen : it however rises again towards the clos» 
of that volume j and the narrative then proceeds with 
a co«)siderable increase of interest and humour. In 
the beginning of the second volume, (page *2S) Hfnk 
forms an admirable counterpart to the eccentric 
Darwin, in his Lajvcs of the Plants : after a classical 
discussion between Lindner and Schall, the following 
conversation succeeds : 

" Senk, could however neither talk, nor think of any 
thing else ; and the following day, when he saw Schalf, 
he reverted to this said clock of flowers, enquiring whether 
there ever had been such a thing. ••Undoubtedly," 
replied Scliall, '• for I have seen one.'* ** Where, where? 
exclaimed the enraptured Senk, " At the Count de Buf- 
fon's, the famous French naturalist, and which keeps time 
to the greatest nicety ;" entering into several details respect- 
ing this said uncommon time-piece, which induced Senk 
to hurry home to examine all the flowers his garden pro- 
duced, when he found many which opened and shut at 
particular times ; and as Schall had a great variety, he re- 
quested he would select any he thought would contribute to 
the completion of his Urae-piece. Senk was therefore 
basilar employed for some time in transplanting and arrang- 
ing his flowers, till he nearly brought nis scheme to hear ; 
though Lindner still gave the preference to his hour-glass, 
as it told him the time of day without going oat in the sun 
orraio. *' But have you then no relish for the beauties of 
Nature?** said Senk, *' only come and see my collrctioD. 
— There,** having reached the bed allotted to his time- 
piece, ** there, I knew we should be here to a second ; 
these sweet flowers will never deceive us respecting the 
time. This one opens precisely at noon ; the next no less 
punctually at one ; and soon till evening, thongh I shall 
not be able to bring my clock to perfection this year, bat 
next summer it shall rival the Count de Buffon*$.** 

The same idea is afterwards pursued with equal hn- 
mour at page 1 17: — "Senk had by this time nearly 
completed his botanical clock, of which he was tnoro 
proud than of many much more ingenious perform- 
ances ; the idea was so novel, he conceived, and so 
little understood, though tt by no means denoted the 
time of day so regularly as he could have wished. 
Tliis afforded Lindner and Sabina an opportunity of 
rallying him, which, though meant, and done in jest, 
frequently hnrt his feelings, which were particularly 
alive to the most harmless attack upon any of his fa- 
vourite pursuits. Frequently, therefore^ would he 
tell Sabina, that she ought to rejoice at his having so 
nearly succeeded in rendering even flowers of the 
greatest national utility; because if ^ wished to 
breakfast precisely at nine, she had only to examine 
the Spiral Go€t*s beard, which opened its leaves ex- 
actly at that hour. " That flower,** he continued, 
*' may be absolutely depended upon even to a second 
— indeed I now regulate all ray clocks by it; and I 
have desired the clerk to consult it before he rings the 
bell for church. If I had but the trefoil-grass, which 
is a native of the South Sea Islands, and whose leaves 
have been remarked to wave precisely at twelve 
o*clo9k at noon, I should be quite set up. But do 
not fancy it is my partiality for every thing that bears 
any resemblance to clock?, that has rendered me sd 
foud of flowers, as they are of the greatest utility in 
mapy other respects^ besides denoting the time^ which 
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you must allow is no f mall flnerit ; bat the Jerusalem 
rose, for example, will tell you immediately whetiier 
a room is damp, aud of course is of considerable 
utility to travellers ; and when your brother pores his 
eyes out over his Greek authors^ I have only to say, 
Lmv by ffour books; such or such a plant, has clostd its 
leares, there/ore excnim^ approuchts. — Of course, you 
must agree, Sabina, that it is almost necessary to 
study totany, which daily affords the naturalist the 
most interesting discoveries." *' If it does but en- 
crease your pleasures, my dear Senk,"* interrupted 
Saijina, '* I shall be perfectly happy; and the first 
wish of my heart will be gratified ; and since you say 
the spiral goat's -bear fl is so much to be depended upon, 
I will never in future sit down to breakfast without 
first asking it the time of day." 

We admire the pleasant satire which these passages 
contain against one of the leading hobby hones of the 
day, both on the continent and in our own country. 
Our botanical enthusiasts have of late encreased 
rapidly, and trifled most ingeniously and poetically: 
and we have often wondered that a subject pregnant 
with so much humour, and aptness," has not been 
heightened by the pen of a Rtynolds, or the genius 
of Charlotte Smith; whose knowledge of botany 
would enable her to form an excellent romance on the 
leading follies of our botanists. 

The third and fourth volumes are by no means 
inferior to the first; tkougb we observe the same 
faults and errors in the language of the translator. 
The unexpected deliverance of Mary Gobd from the 
cottage in Silesia, by Theodore, and the adjoining 
wildness of the forest scenery, are well described. 
The history of the mother of Iheodorc, occupies the 
greater portion of the fourth volume, and seems to be 
the part to wliich our author has paid his greaftest at* j 
tention. — Yet some of the sentiments savour of the 
French school; and both Julia and Eloisa de Rosbane,-^ 
often astonished us with principles that could only be 
approved in the circles of Paris. S. Q. 
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The Annual Register; or, a View of the History, 

Politics and Lttemture for the Year 180J. Svo. 
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The Scarborough Tour in 1803. By W. I^utton, 

F^.S. 8vo. 6s. 

The author himself teems to have thought that his tour 
was an stbcolute nothings and vet expresses his desire to 
pleaael buthe justly doubted of success, probably because 
in order to be pleased, people generally re(|uire something to 
be pleased witn. However, though tnis composition is the 
merest skeleton that ever was di'.aifyed with the name of a 
tour, the authofs manner of wnung is simple and not un- 
pleasing. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Wealth ; 
and into the Means and Causes of its Increase. By 
the Earl of Lauderdale. {*) 8s. 
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The Correspondence of Mr. Drake. To which is 
predxed the Report of the Chief Justice to the 
First Consul, with an Explanation of the fictitious 
names mentioned in the letters. i«. fi^» 

A Dive into Buonnparte's Councils on his Projected 
Invasion. By Thomas' Martin, author of several 
Works on Natural History, the Soldier and Sailor's 
Friend, &c. 8vo. '2sA)d. 

Letter to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart, on the Folly, the 
Indecency, and the Dangerous tendency of his 
Public Conduct. By the Rev. Edward Hankin, 
M.A. royal Svo. 2.». 

This is a letter of reproof to Sir Francis Burdett on his 
public conduct, as displayed in his speeches on the Defence 
Bill, and at the Crown-and- Anchor Tavern. With regard 
to the former, though no friends to the public conduct of 
Sir Francis, we cannot help obsers'ing that it would have 
been more to the purpose had the author pointed out 
the fallacy of his assertions. With regard to the sj^eech at 
llic Crown-and- Anchor, it cannot be defended, and som^ 
just reflections upon it are here contained. The author 
having pointed out to Sir Francis that he oug;ht not to h«jve 
spoken as he did, sets down for him a long sjjeech which, 
he observes, he ought to have spoken. This perhaps 
might have been verv well spared, but then the pamphlet 
could not have sold for two shillings. However we would 
recommend to Sir Francis Burdett, and other legislators of 
a similar sort, when in want of speeches, to apply to our 
reverend author, as this specimen possesses the negative 
merit of being perfectly harmless. 
Facts and Illustrations relative to Military Prepara- 
tions carried on in France, in the interval between 
the Conclusion of the Treaty of Amiens, and the 
commencement of tbe Present War. From the 
French of Sir Francis D'lvernois. 8vo. 3s, 

The object of the present pamphlet is to prove that in 
the inten'ai between the Treaty 01 Amiens and the com- 
mencement of the. present war the First Consul of France 
was continually employed in making preparations for the 
renewal of hosiiliiics. Several important tacts are here dis- 
closed relative to the conduct of the First Consul. The 
whole concludes with an enumeration of the provocations 
on the part of France, that occasioned the rupture between 
that country and Great Britain. 

LAW. 

A Treatise of the Pleas of the Crown. By Edward 
Hyde Bast, Vol. 1, 2. royal Svo. i/. 18*. 

The Solicitor's Practice on the Crown Side of tbe 
Court of King's Bench ; with an Appendix con- 
taining the Forms of Proceedings, &c. By Wil- 
liam Hands^ Solicitor. Svo. 10;. 6d, 

AGRICULTURE. 

A General-View of the Agriculture of Hertfordshire, 
drawn up for the consideration of the Board of 
Agriculture, and internal Improvement. By thfi 
Secretary of the Board. Svo. (*) bs. 

An Inquiry into the Rot in Sheep and other Animnls, 
in which a connection is pointed out between it and 
some obscure and important Disorders in the Hu* 
man 'Constitution. By Edward Harrison, M.D. 
F.R.AS. Ed. - 2^. 

This is a very ingenious, useful pamphlet ; and we re- 
commend it to generjil attention. Tlxe ^.icai utilitv of the 
sheep, and its liableness to disease, reoder a mrdicai inquiry 
respecting it, by a man of real metiical knowledge, pecu- 
liarly impoiumt. Dr. Haxxifion is of opinion that the g/if 
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Cause of the rot in sheep, and of similar disorders in various p 
other animals, is the exhalations of putrid water; and be 
has collected a variety of interesting facts in support of his 
opiiiiou. He describes accurately the symptoms, and pro- 
f5ress of the di.-^ease ; and points out the means of prevent- 
ing it. It is one of the things which is wanted to the im- 
provemciir of agriculture, to have the economy of the 
animals concerned in it fully explored. And we shall be 
happy that more attempts of the nature of Dr, Hanrison's 
may speedily come under our consideration. 



POETRY. 

I'he Lewes Library Society. By John Button, jun. 

2*. 6V/. 
The subject of this poem is the foundation and progress 
of the Lewes Library. The description of our most cele- 
brated authors is certainly no barren theme, ami might from 
a youth of strong imagination have produced an amusing 
poem. But of such an imagination Air, Button, with all 
clue deference to his critical friends, possesses only a very 
small portion. With regard to the verse, the following 
lilies, which are by no means selected for the purpose, will 
enable the reader to judge for himself: 

Aba\ e the door a board attracts the eye 
lascribed ** The Library Society.** 

Through fancy's glass he views the steep ascent^ 
Ambihous he to he Hie president. 

The author might at once have told his story in prose 
instead of employing a strange hotch patch which is 
fieitlier prose nor verse, and continually offending the ears 
of every person, who, with a taste for poetry, is eompelled 
io read his composition. 

NOVELS. 

Amazement, a Novel. By Mrs. Meeke. 3 vols. \2s. 
We were indeed once a little amazed at several of our 
fashionable novels, but experience has uught us to be 
amazed at nothing. It was amazing how people could set 
down and write such amazing nonsense, and still more 
amazing that any body should read it. This is a tedious 
story spun out in a ia^in^ feeble style to three volumes, 
and the singolarity of the title only adds to the disappoint- 
ment at the dulness of the story. It is perhaps but justice, 
iiowever, k> say that this is not the worst of the l^nd, 
and that if the authoKss had confined the story to one 
third of iu present size, it might have been tolerably in- 
teresting. 

Talisman. 2 vols. 12mo. 7*. 

This work conteins the adveatures of an Enelish officer 
who had got possession of a talisman which had the super- 
natural property of calling up a spirit to answer any ques- 
tion that might be asked. The manners of the army are 
represented with considerable accuracy. The story upon 
the whole is interesting, and the moral, which consists in 
a representation of the had effects that would result to man 
in nis present state, from the possession of supernatural 
means of information, is striking and unobjectionable. 

Something Odd, a Novel. 3 vols. 12*. 

The title of this book, is to be sure something odd, as is 
generally the ease with those books which have nothing else 
to recommead them. But the story is not odd, for unfor- 
timately dulness accompanied by pcrtness and profanity is 
in these days, ha from being strange. Yet this stupid 
composition contains some reflections against religion, and 
this IS the only advantage/vhich it possesses, for the folly of 
the story must leave an impression in favour of every thing 
aninst which its wretched efforts are directed. This piece 
of dulness might on this principle therefore be recommended 
as an antidote, were it not too well ascertained that the 
readers of novels aic >a general no less silly than the writers. 



Jane Talbot, a Novel. By C. Browne, 2 vols. 8«. 
This novel pur|)orts to have been written by the suthor 
of Arthur Mervyn and Edgar Huntley, but certainly this 
could scarcely have been collected from the perusal of the 
work itself. It is indeed somethine; in his style and manner, 
but so very inferior in point of nervous language and vigour 
of imagination, that one can scarcely help suspecting that 
this is an awkward imitation by some other hand, and tliat 
he lent his name only. This author, we mean Mr. Browne, 
delights in pourtraynig singular characters, but when these 
are well drawn and consistent with human nature, having 
the shades only strongly heightened, we generally read them 
with pieasure", and even with profit. The author appears 
to be triendly to the interests of religion and morality. But 
as to the present silly publication, we again assert that it 
can scarcely have been tlie work of the author whose name 
it bears. 

A Tale without a Title j give it what you Please. 
By Eugenia de Acton, 3 vols. V2s, 

This novel though possessing many of those (jualiiics 
which distinguish the generality of works of this sort, 
such as improbable and unuatnral incidents, contains some 
well drawn characters, and may comparatively be allowed 
a modeiate degree of praise. 

DRAMA. 

The Sailor's Daughter, a Comedy. By Richard 
Cumberland, Esq. 3&. (id. 

Maids, a new After-piece. !'• 

Valentine and Orson, a Melo-drama. lf« 

MISCELLANIES. 

An Authentic Account of the whole of the Corres- 
pondehce. Conversations, and Elopenoent of Mrs. 
Lee with Mr. Loudoun Harooort Gordon ; with 
every relatife drciuQstance, prefaced by a circum- 
stantial Introduction. See page 483. d«. 6d* 
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legihis deBeU 



et suee tpcnHs est, nuUis oNigare m 
CelsusdeMed.C.L 



Mr. Editor, 

The insertion in your valuable publication of my 
undigested Essay on '' The Classical Commentators*' 
induces me to renew the subject, which perhaps little 
deserves your notice. Since, however, I may occs* 
sionally wish to forward several classical suggestions, 
unconnected with the name, and, I trust, with tbe 
fatuity of the commentators -, I have ventured Io ap- 
propriate to this, and succeeding papers, a name of 
high import, which however it may disgust tbe &iti* 
dious, shall never mortify the weak and unassomiog* 

The regular plan 1 had chalked out to mytdf io > 
former paper, would, I find, be tedious to the reader, 
and investigator. I shall therefore in this and an en- 
suing paper collect scattered hints relating to my sub- 
ject, explain the different polemical and scientific 
opinions of the most learned annotators, attempt to 
expose their several errors, and to condense their 
most valuable materials in as short a space as possible. 

1 After this, and an account, and cursory jevie'w of 
Classical Translations in all languages^ it is my inten. 
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tion to expatiate into the realms of ancient poetry^ 
history^ and philosophy^ if ever 

' Fonte labra prolai caballioo 

Memini. Pen, p» ad. Sat. 

and, if it meet! your plan, may 1 add, that any com- 
munications left with you for "Crinitut'^ will be 
gratefully received, in aid of an undertaking, which 
(to use the words of Mr. Egerton, proem, ad Hippol.) 
*' Ejusmodi opus ut snsciperem, atque ad umbilicum 
pro vu-ili ducerem, illud mer vehementer incitabat, 
QUod putavi fore, ut labor, quem in earn rem impen- 
derem, atudiosis hujosce setatis adolescentibus, neque 
ingratus, neque omnino inuttlis esse videretur.^ 

I have quoted from a modem preface to a Greek 
play. In reading these prefaces I have frequently 
taken great delight, not from the elegance of thought, 
elucidation of future difficulties, or purity of diction, 
which they might be supposed to contain, but from 
the demonstration they make of the character of the 
commentator, whom we are about to accompany in 
his career. — From these prefaces we may not unfre- 
quently compute the number of dinners which were to 
compensate a measured quota of notes. They have 
invariably owned the /*fy« $tfiXiw, to l>e /*iv« ««*•» ; 
Ihey have gladly premised the final t» 0f« h^pt ; and 
cited with exultation the well-known passage of t« 
/3»/3Am» iifM*^ rpK^ii. Lest I should be misunderstood, 
or be thought to have dealt unfairly with the charac- 
ters of the learned, it is incumbent^upon me in my 
justification to refer to some of these querulous pro- 
ductions. Let my readers apply to the prefaces of our 
countryman Wakefield to be satisfkd of the truth of 
this position : to the peevish cavils of Brunck : but 
above all would I recommend them to the complaints, 
and the languishing list of infirmities and disappoint- 
ments collected by Heyne in his massive, petulant 
preface to Homer. The following quotation I fear 
will rather promote the entertainment, than excite tht 
compusnon of the reader. *' Istam enimver6 disittrta- 
timcnlam, mente ratione non unl mintu valid^, oculo 
a senio caligante, a lemi lippiente; manu tam a fri- 
g«re (cum nee rigens ignem propinquiorem sustineam, 
kc.) quam a morbo tremull (cum ad mannm amanu- 
ensis nnllus existeret) non tam concinnabam, quam 
consarcinabam, conscribillabam magis, quam con- 
scribebam** — and a quantity more of such stuff with 
which 1 will not occupy your page. [Vide Gatakeri 
Proem, in Marc. Anton, ed. C^nt. l65*2.] 

But the prefaces- of the ancients to their own works 
have individually a merit more than equal to the la- 
bours of their united expositors; which for the bene- 
fit of the Dutch bookseller were generally compiled 
from all editions, and formed the half of the second 
quarto volume. Purity, modesty, elegance awaited 
at the portico of the original writers, garrulity and 
impertineoce debased not the sacred vestibule. The 
ponderous Drakenborck has nearly protruded Livy 
into his. second volume : the Chevalier Folard has 
hardly deigned to inibrm ii^s where we shall find Po- 
lybitts i the president Des Brosse» gives us as many 
hundred pages in preface to his Sallust, as Sallust has 
gtvea sections to his own works. Claudian is sel- 
dom read fox his simplicity ; but if he ever shews 
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longer poems. 

ITie " Testtmonia Veterum" at the beginning, and 
the newly-invented "Excursus's" at the end of edi- 
tions of the Classics, are powerful coadjutors to the 
jsize of an author; who, if he happens to be a Gre- 
cian, may be farther befriended by Scholia, and a 
concluding Lexicon of all the words he uses, with 
occasional notices how they are used by others, a 
list of their synonimes, and (if he is in great luck) 
a list of the words which occur in the notes. To 
these may be added a list ".Auctorum castigato- 
mm vel recensitorum, qui obiter perstringuntur," 
comprising a catalogue of authors and commentators 
from Sandioniatho to Erasmus^ 

If the patience of the eentle reader be not tired, I 
will lead him through these difFer.ent " Gradus ad 
Parnasstim :" and let him consider that the etmui ho? 
sufiers from my enumerations, will be compensated to 
him, especially if he be a student, in the scope they 
afford of avoiding much extraneous matter, and dis- 
covering in a ponderous mass of five thousand pages, 
the fifty, occupied by the author he is seeking. In 
the immense folios of Salma«;ius, did any lucky thumb 
ever encounter Solinus ? Should professor Heynd*s 
Homer ever become disjoin ted, and sold in odd vo- 
lumes at a Leipsic stall, in vain will the purchaser 
offer his three volumes of *' Observationes'" for the 
corresponding Tome of the " Ilias.'* 

Fastidious critics consider the " Testimonra Vete* 
rum** as very misnoniered compilations, since they 
include the well-digested ideas of Hodius, Lipsius^ 
Scaliger, Vossius, " cum muUis aKis.** Yet surely 
this is too correct and hypercritical. Did these gentle- 
men Latinize their names for nothing ? did Scaliger 
purchase the " agnomen" and ** praenomen** of 
" Julius Caesar,'* merely to find his patent disregarded ^ 
We all remember how generously he has decfared, 
that he would rather have written a certain ode in 
Horace, than succeed to a principality in >,)ain — 
and should not such a person be classed a cotempo- 
rary with Paetus or Helvidius ? De-Paw (whose edi- 
tions were by the bye stigmatized by the vile joke of 
" pan, /'flu',** by undiscerning readers) has declared, 
in his preface to Phrynichus, that he understand!^ 
Attic Greek better than his author. — Should he not 
therefore take place of him, and be allowed to insert 
his Testimonium on iEschylus with that of Cicero ? 
Vossius writ half, as many folios as St. Chrysostom, 
and must be allowed at least the epithet of " old- 
fashioned *• I wiH take the printed names of the few 
first commentators on Minucius Felix (ed. Var. Lug. 
Bat. Id7'2) and» ask the impartial reader whether he 
will not allow them to souhd with all the grandeur 
attached to the " ^gregi^ curdati homines'* of old — 
Wowerus! Etmenhorstius ! Rigaltius! Ouzelius! He- 
raldus ! 

Much as I admire the ^' Testimonia Veterum,** t 
have another plan to offer, which I think would afford 
as much entertainment as, and far more insight intb 
the character of the author, than I can conceive that 
to contain. Indeed, (for I should not wish to deprive 
the editor of his rights) I trust it would make a tole- 
rable supplemeoUo the Testimonies above-mentioned^ 
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and the modesty of the writer in subjoining his own 
opinion to tliat of his friends would appear blamelebs 
and innocent. — I mean the introduction of e^'otism 
under the tiiJe of ** 6wi Tcstimonia.** Let an authorV 
■Works be diligently scrutinized ly the index, and 
e.ery passage collected wherein he talks of himself, 
thu«, in fcut, should we have a better life of each 
uritcr, than the jijnne biographies of Plutarch or 
Suetonius can supply. By these means such egotists 
as Herodotus or Ovid would have the operation of 
tJir p: >:iex to their works twice in the same ed'tion. 

I hnve inlitled •* the Excursus's'* ntid^'WXfjitcd, 
and they are so, inasmuch as their name is concerned. 
I'licir mutter was formerly comprised in long notes, 
which excluded the text from six or seven pages to- 
gether: (videedd. Burraann.) or in long final treatises 
(vide Jac. Palmerium ad Lucan.) or in references to 
some other author, edited by the same person, ihns 
" vide qut-e notavimus ad'* &c. or " zC»* so, and so, 
(vide passim Xc n. Hutch. — Brunck, Stfuprr) which is 
1 conceive the most unfair chicanery of commentators. 
Incautious is the student who encounters the igno- 
rance' and false quantities of Schiitz and Ruperti in 
their respective editions of iEschylus and Juvenal: 
but I seriously recommend to all who, with me, love 
the genuine and unadulterated sense and flow of the 
Classics, when supported by real strength and genius 
in an annotator, to read the Excursus of Heync to 
the Nfittti* in the sixth book of Virgil. — I have before 
said that these comments are the works of his pupils 3 
but I have no doubt but that Jds superintendance col- 
lected and arranged the very excellent and apposite 
quotations with which that treatise abounds. 

The " Scholia" were chiefly written by those Greeks 
who found an asylum from the barbarous conquerors 
of Constantinople in the literary Court of Leo X. 
The names of Tzetzes, Ficious, Politian, and Lascaris 
ire endeared to us by Roscoe's enchanting history 
of Lo;^nzo de* Medici. These were truly revered 
•ages, *' 0/ whom* I can conscientiously say with 
Tasso, 

Udra* r mondo presentc, udr^ *1 futuro, 
Gli odono hor su net Cielo anco i celesu. 

It IS a fact little known that the old scholiast on 
Aristophanes is equal himself to any classic. — More 
itiformation on Grecian customs is to be derived from 
him, than from any other Grecian writer, with the 
exception of Athenaeus, whose mutilated centos are 
by na means satisfactory. Bishop Potter's Archaeolo- 
gia pays a tribute to him io every page. Some students 
mav have conceived a disgust for the Scholia of Thu- 
cyaides, by a perusal of Stevens's apparatus. — 1 con- 
fess, the old man is ridiculous in his long-winded ex- 
planations of »»yw, &c. (vide Thu. fol, Hudson) but 
the commentary on the whole is sensible and use- 
fully explanatory. The parallel passages introduced 
by tl^e Scholia from authors no longer remaining, 
form also a chief merit in them. 

Timaeus has written a Lexicon on Plato j there are 
Claves of Homer, the New Testament, &c. — ^Damm 
has a large quarto on the '* voces Pindaro et Homero 
usitatae" (pp. 3037 besidea an Index Universalis.) 
Vigerus, edited by Zeune, boasts V Indices — and now 
eAcry author is duly supplied iu the last volame with 



his proportionate Lexicon. We cannot say with Ho^ 
race, if our friends be purchasers, 

** Spectatum admissi, risum teneatis, Aiiiicl?" 

I have much more to say on these topics in a future 
number. At present I shall conclude with a promise 
to recur to this ytrj subject shortly — and to give ray 
humble opinion on ** Epistolae Dedicatoriae, et Criticst," 
" Sylvac," *' Diatribes," •* Versus Commendatorii," 
and the pretty vignettes and tail*pieces with which 
Hcyne adorns all his p'^blications. 

Allow me to add the last literary words of Brunck; 
that •* vegetus jucundissimusque senex,'* which arc 
recorded by Schweighaeuser (Praef. Athen. 8vo. cxiv.) 
as having been tenderly said to him, when be relin- 
quished classical learning, or in other words when he 
turned a bankrupt commentator and sold his library, 
hoping that the tear of Grenius will fall over tbe con* 
eluding sentence, ** Si se amero, nuUo porro verbo 
vel de Athenaco, vcl de Graecis omnino literis profe- 
ram; quibus, suis olim deliciis, prorsus valedtcere sibi 
decretum esse." Crinitvs. 

Sliaksprares Hamlet — ivep/y to Anti-FlucUcn, 
Mr. Editor, 
As the gentleman who signs himself Anti-Fluelleo, 
seems displeased with my ironical attack on the Hy* 
pothesis of Mr. Pluroptre, relative to the tragedy of 
Hamlet, I will without any attempt at "jests and 
gybes and knavery and mocks," give my aerioos opt* 
nion of this Hypothesis and all other Hypotheses of 
the same kind. Shakspeare is the poet of nature, 
and all his characters are faithful transcripts from that 
original. They are copied from archetypes which are 
before our eyes every day ; but it is degrading him to 
an equality with the buti'oons of Athens and of Eng- 
land, — Aristophanes and Foot, to look for thit and 
that actual character in his works, and to consider 
him as a mimic of individual persons and actions, in- 
stead of an imitator of general actions and manners. 
In saying this I mean no reflection 00 tbe genius and 
judgment of Mr. P. : the ignis Jatuus of a favoarite 
Hypothesis, especially with regard to our great poe^ 
has deluded those *' who are grown grey in the labours 
of commenting'* as well as *' a novice in the girdea 
of criticism ;'* and no young critic need be ashamedof 
being led astray by it, who \vill see the monstrous 
absurdities which it has produced even in such critics 
as Bishop Warburton or Dr. Johnson. 

When a person either actually in love with an 
Hypothesis, and shutting his eyes to all that makct 
against if, or the ironical writer who does tbe same 
for the sake of humour, like the author of the Key to 
the Lock, is determ'med to support a paradox, aod 
for that purpose will select every passage that can be 
twisted to any semblance of supporting it, and will 
omit every thing that can possibly contradict it, be 
certainly will confirm the truth of the celebrated 
lemma : '' Quodlibet fieri potest ex qnolibet." There 
never was an Hypothesis more speciously ouiintained 
than that of Warburton, to prove that the sixth 
iEneid is a description of the Eleustnian mysteries, 
but it dissolved into air at the Ithuriei touch of the 
pen of Gibbon. 
H That Shakspeare alltided to contemporary events m 
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bis plajt Is oertaiQ : of this the compliinent to Gtueen 
Elizabeth in the Midsommer's Ninit's Dream is ao 
instance $ bnt we would not for that reason wish to 
prove, that in that play as in the allegorical poem of 
Spencer^ the virtues of that princess were shadowed 
under the type of the Fairy Queen^ though an inge- 
nious irony or a sanguine hypothesis might perhaps 
find all the characters of her court in that drama or in 
any other. I am. Sir, Your*s, &c. 

E. 

MANNERS. 

The Nabob N^ VII. 

Sunt quHms in S4ttyra videar mmis acer, ^ ultr^ 
Legem tendere opus : sine nervis altera, quicquid 
Composui, pars esse putat, H-juace. 

Some call me dull, some think me over-witty ; 
That all cannot be pleased at once, 'tis pity! 

"WHEN I began to give these memoirs of my life 
to the public, I unfortunately overlooked one very 
serious consideration. I indeed formed to myself 
some idea of the method I was to pursue, and then 
sat down to express my thoughts in the language that 
most readily occurred to me ; but I forgot to consult 
the many ingenious critics of this great town on the 
subject, and made no calculation of the numberless 
pieces of good advice I should speedily receive by the 
two -penny post. This oversight has been attended 
with the most unhappy consequences. I now find 
that I have not s^id one thing as I ought to have done ; 
and my plan and my manner are equally blamed, for 
different reasons indeed, by all my correspondents. 
This is certainly very mortifying ; yet I must do my 
critics the justice to say, that they have been ex- 
tremely liberal i for while they blame, they all point 
me out a method by which I may amend my errors, 
and render my memoirs universally acceptable. Some 
difficulty, however, still occurs, for my correspond- 
ents, although all exceedingly wise, d'lfkr so very 
coDstderably in their ideas of what is to be done, that 
I am more puzzled how to write my life, than ever 
I was how to spend it. As some other dexterous 
correspondent will however probably be found, to 
poisit me out the best way of escaping from this em- 
barrassment, I shall here present my readers with a 
f^w of the ingenious plans which have been proposed 
for tny improvement. 

The Nabob. 

I perceive you have begim to attack private cha- 
racters. I knew from the first you would degenerate 
into such low arts. If you intend to paint the man- 
ners of the age, give us general descriptions of them ; 
do not run through the character of this man and that 
man, but tell us in general terms what is done by the 
whole. 1 know there are people, entirely unac- 
quainted with the philosophical mode of viewing 
Ching|s^ who are wonderfully fond of your plan of 
drawing characters, and who indeed are not satisfied 
unless every description of manners be personified. 
Bnt this is a very false taste ^ and although it might 
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M have done very well at the commencement of the last 
century^ it is quite repugnant to the philosophic style 
of the present age. People are now capable of con- 
sidering things abstractedly; and late writers, accord- 
ingly » instead of presenting them with the shreds of 
particular characters, have instructed them by gene- 
ral delineations of the essence of manners. So far 
indeed has this improvement been carried, that there 
h scarcely a description of our late mannerists, which 
can possibly be afiixed to any particular character. 
Our writers of biography have judiciously adopted the 
same refinement; and instead of adhering simply to 
the memoirs of the person whose name stands at 
the top of their work, and allowing people to judge 
from thence of the manners of the age Ip which he 
lived; they give you general descriptions of the 
transactions and modes of his time, and then leave it 
to yourself to imagine what conformation they must 
have given to the individual* 

With so many examples of refinement before you, 
E am astonished you can persist in the obsolete and 
exploded method of catdiing at particular characters, 
instead of forming an abstracted and philosophic 
picture of the whole. There is, for instance, your 
Memoir qf the Old peer Capricorn ; no one can mis- 
take the allusion ; the same individual character runs 
through the whole of the paper; and this you call 
delineating the manners of the age! How much more 
like a phiUsopher would it have been to have painted, 
in glowing colours, the prevalence of gaming, horse- 
racing, seduction, and all sorts of debauchery among 
our nobility, and then to have allowed your readera 
to imagine to themselves, if they chose, that such a 
character as the Old Peer exists. 
^ But I know my advice is thrown away upon you. 
A silly desire o£ being thought humorous by the mul* 
titude, makes j\>u quite incapable of philosophizing 
on manners with dignity. We shall soon have no- 
thing from you but mere personal anecdotes. I 
shoiHd not wonder to find the Old Peer brought upon 
the carpet again : we may then expect to hear of baths 
of warm mUk in a morning, of new-laid eggs and 
cutlets ^ la fmmtenon, with aJl the arts which a man« 
cook can employ eight or nine times a-day to keep a 
piece of battered clay from mouldering into dust. 
You may persist, if you please, to catch the vulgar 
by such frivolities ; but depend upon it, you will ne- 
ver be read, unless for the sake of contrasting your 
meanness with the dignity of philosophy, by 

pLAioMEiaoN.'* 
The Nabob. 
*' Sir, 
*' I have for this year past taken in the Literary 
Journal for the use of the young ladies, but I must 
positively give it up unless you alter your manner of 
writing. 1 have the person in mv eye who was of- 
ficious enough to describe to you the method pursued 
in my school, and I shall certainly be more careful 
what visitors I receive for the future. Your attack 
on boarding-schools I look upon as a direct affront te 
myself. All the young ladies saw through it at once ; 
and Mr. Fiddlepino, the music-master, who is a most 
excellent teacher and my v^^glff^e^^^^^' ^^ reading 
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what yoa said of him, flew into such a vident rage, 
that be almost demolished the keys of my new piano- 
forte. Our drawing- master, who is also a most plea- 
sant man, was in my opinion used still worse. It 
was really pitiful in you to allude to his customers in 
Bucklersbury and Rosemary-lane; for it is well- 
known he attends many genteel families at the west 
end of the town. My scholars have always been re- 
markable for their proficiency in music and drawing. 
Mr. Fiddlepino is indeed so uncommonly successful, 
that he has lately taught Miss Blouzy, who could not 
distinguish a sharp from a flat, to make a very tole- 
rable figure in a sonata. Now, Mr. Nabob, I must 
insist that you will not attempt to hurt my school by 
ridiculing those accomplishments, which are taught 
there with such peculiar success. Some of your last 
papers indeed pleased us ail wonderfully ; and if you 
continue to keep off one's private cxjncerns, I have no 
fault to find. But as in your last Number you threw 
out some hints of a new attack on the ladies, I thought 
it would be proper to give you this caution. 
Miranda- House, Aeabella C ■ .** 

ylprit 25. 

The following letter is from a gentleman, who, I 
am assured, keeps very fashionable company, and 
knows a great deal of what is passing at the west 
end of the town. 

" Mr. Nabob, 
** Several of my friends as well «s myself were led 
to expect something from your name; and indeed 
your promises made us look to bear from you a little 
of what is passing in the world. Bat your papers 
turn out to be the most insrpid things I ever read. To 
hear the topics which you select, one would wonder 
what corner of tlie town you hide yourself in : one 
thing I am certain of, that you have not walked in 
Bond-street or Kensington^Gardens since yoilr last 
annual tour on the Sunday after the birth-day. Pray, 
Sir, who do you imagine is at all concerned about the 
quackeries of authors, the accomplishments of board*- 
ing-schdol misses, or the fustian of tlie players ? If 
you ever desire to be read by any person beyond the 
tank of a Tylrs. Fig in the Minories, you must find 
out difierent subjects. If you follow my advice, I 
should not mind snatching half an hour occasionally 
from my constant friends Lord B. and the Honble. 
Mr. Teddy, to send you half a page of something 
fashionable; it would give you a run at once, and 
mako you be talked of every where. Now, Sir, let 
me assure you that your common-place topics are in- 
sufferably dull and insipid. You must hit upon things 
which are talked of and interest the worid. Why, 
you don't appear to have any perception of what makes 
a noise in the gay circles, even after it has been ban- 
died about a whole month in the Morning-Post. 
Have you heard of the Duchess of — r— — *8 cu- 
rious affair with the husband of a friend? If you 
could get hold of the circumstances it might be made 
to amuse all the world for the next two months. You 
might find occasion to introduce as many double^ 
»*ntendres as you pleased 5 and nothing goes down 
without dooWe-etitendres. You might also occa* 
Jiionally slip in a sly bit of b- — -y : you cannot- think J 
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how it would be nHsbed by At ladies. I kaow th^ 
talk kmdly against stscb a thing } bat then they ^ 
read it. In company they are oMiged to look grave, 
and not to understand, when the colouring is a little 
too rich ; but when they have no other witnesses to 
their behaviour but the book itself, soch things are a 
perfect luxury to them. Depend upoq it if you hit 
off a little dexterously hi this way, your papers will 
soon be found in every lady*s dressing-room in town. 
As I love to encourage a writer of spirit, if you re- 
solve to be entertaining, I can furnish yoa with aboo^ 
dance of topics. I have by me a list of some dozen 
women of fashion, who have got their shapes spoiled 
by the men milliners employed to adjust them. You 
must only publish the first letters of their names with 
a dash : it will set all the world a guessing, for no- 
thing* is so attractive as a dash, especially if you vary 
it occasionally with a few asterisks. I can inform 
you who it is that supplies all our first-rate belles 
with breeches ; nay, I believe I can procure you a 
peep into his ledger, and then you will have the whole 
secret. He vows he has equipped a noted sporting 
countess to such perfection, that if she is thrown in 
leaping a hedge, and her heels go uppermost, it will 
be impossible for some time to distinguish her from 
her groom. If you will take up these things with 
spirit, and give them a little relishing as I directed, 
we shall enjoy you over our wine, and have a hearty 
laugh at the liquorish feelings of the dowagers who 
are as bnsy with you in the next room. — But I am in- 
terrupted by my friend captain Tom Tit, the noted 
author and actor of Tottenham-court road. You 
know he is a wit ; I have just mentioned to him roy 
plan for you, and he enters into it at once. He pro* 
mises his assistance in making out a dashing paper for 
you 5 provided you do not again bore as with your 
Inns-of-court humour, and your boarding-school mo- 
rality. Captain Tit and I, you must know, keep 
none but the most fashionable company^ and cannot 
endure any thing that might suit the meridian of 
Cbeapside. Yours, 

Dapple Dash. 

This letter^ which announced itself the production 
of a roan ef spirit and fashion, of course set all my 

thoughts to work. To be talked of by Lord B 

and the Hon. Mr. Teddy, and Capt. Tom Tit, otct 
their wine, was a most flattering consideration ; 
but to be admitted into the dressing-room of eyciy 
woman of fashion in town, and to form the enjoy- 
ment of her most private moments, was a temptt- 
tion not to be resisted. I had begun to look over my 
memorandums for a proper subject to amuse the lei- 
sure hours of the fair sex, and meditated a sally to 
the Prince of Wales's coffee-house to catch a few 
hints that might give a zest to the entertainment, when 
I received the following note : 



The Nabob. 



Sir, 



** I think it my duly to return you thanks for a 
very great reformation which has, within these two 
last months, taken place in roy family. My wife, 
whose memory I shall regret to the kst hour of my 
life, left me several years ago a widower with two 
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girls., I was anxious to have them instructed in every 
fiisbionable accomplishment of the age 5 and it was 
with pride I heard from their governess and masters, 
that tneir proficiency was unexampled. The different 
bent of their genius soon began to appear ; my eldest 
girl was discovered to have a passion for music, and 
her younger sister an equal passion for drawing. As 
their superiority in these accomplishments were uni- 
versally admired, I for some time was eager to en- 
courage them in their favourite pursuits, and procured 
them every means of improving their taste. It was 
not long, however, before 1 began to feel uneasy that 
so very much' time was devoted to the pencil and the 
piano-forte. Harriet was now scarcely visible even at 
meal thnes j I have known her shut up in her painting 
closet, almost without intermission, to finish a piece 
in oil-colours, which she knew would be received 
with a profusion of flattery, by a party of our friends 
who were to be invited for the purpose. Liicy was no 
less assiduous at her piano-forte. When a new 
popular piece came out, she was up early and late, till 
she had made herself perfect in it 5 and it was her de- 
light to astonish her hearers by pieces of such difficult 
execution, that they could only wonder how the 
changes were brought about on the instrument, with- 
out at all comprehending any thing of the composi- 
tion. Although I am quite enraptured with the 
liielody of sounds, I have no taste for music that de- 
rives its beauties from the difficulty of execution. 
Lucy's performances, therefore, soon became insup- 
portably tiresome to me ; I could not endure to have 
my ears perpetually assailed by a jingle which I could 
not comprehend. 

This conduct of my daughters began to make roe 
fret very much inwardly. I lored my girls and en- 
joyed their conversation j for they are really well- 
Sajformed. I also wished thend to pay due attention to 
the economy of a family, and to acquire a proper 
relish for domestic society ; in order that they might 
one day be as great a blessing to their husbands, as 
their mother had been to me. I was vexed that these 
prospects should be sacrificed to daubing in oil colours 
ilnd thrumming on the keys of a harpsichord, a little 
more skilfully than their neighbours} and yet I 
wanted resolution to begin a serious admonition against 
pursuits which I had myself so much encouraged. 

One morning when Lucy announced the arrival of 
the Literary Journal, I enquired as usual what the 
Nabob was about ? She replied, ** it was a very sen- 
sible paper, but it was scarcely justifiable to attack 
private characters ; she could not see why her sister 
and she might not amuse themselves with their music 
and drawing, without being held up to public ridi- 
cule." I was delighted to find that your ideas on fe- 
maleaccomplishments entirely coincided with my own ; 
and I seized with eagerness this opportunity of point- 
ing out to my girls the folly of private gentlewomen 
becoming amateurs, 1 did not discourage the idea of 
your having had them in your eye when you wrote 
the paper ; and this gave double eflfect to my admo- 
nitions. 

Next morning Lucy and Harriet appeared in their 
hats and pelices, ready to attend me in my daily ex- 
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cursion to the park ; and I was in the evening no lest 
agreeably surprized to find a small conversation party 
provided. My household has since gradually begun to 
wear a more active appearance; and although my 
girls have executed fewer drawings, and made less 
progress in the music of the new operas, than formerly, 
yet they have of late been found much more agree- 
able by every company. 

It is in this manner, Mr. Nabob, that you may at 
once paint the manners of the age and contribute to 
improve them. When you describe a general vice or 
folly under a particular character, you will be blamed 
by twenty individuals whom you never thought of, 
for hitting at them 5 but this is the strongest testimony 
to the truth of your pictures. I observe, indeed, that 
you sometimes seize and hold up to ridicule a noted 
character, which, from the station it^ holds in society^ 
must influence the conduct of a raiiltitude. This is 
attacking vice at once in its strong hold ; as it makes 
the crowd of imitators ashamed of the very example 
by which they were to excuse their debaucheries to 
themselves and the world. 

There is one particular which you have hitherto 
obser\'ed, and which I trust you will never lose sight 
of 5 to beware, in holding up vice to ridicule, never 
to expose it in such a manner as must shock every 
innocent beholder. There are some men who pretend 
to be satyrhts and the . scourges of immorality, and 
yet make use of such terms, that they seem to rail at 
scenes of debauchery merely for the sake of gloating 
over them. But it is not only unworthy of a moralist 
but of a man, to catch attention by exciting such ideas 
as cannot enter into the innocent mind without pol- 
luting it. May the writings of such authors be ever 
confined to those whom they are designed to entertain ; 
worn-out rakes, and women who have already the 
feelings of a strumpet. Your speculations, Mr. 
Nabob, I trust I shall always be able to read aloud to 
my daughters without st pause ; and talk over among 
their young and sprightly friendis at our evening con- 
versations. Your obliged humble Servant, 

Alured Homktok. 

JFif/tpole^treet. 

rOLlTICAL E6Sjy:s. 

On the Prerogative of the Kittg to call out under ann.t 

all the Inhabitants of the Kingdom y in case oj lu^ 

vasiotf, 

'* THERE cannot." says Blackstone, " be a 
stronger proof of that genuine freedom which is the 
boast of this age and country, than the power of dis- 
cussing and examining, with decency and respect, the 
limits of the King's prerogative ; a topic that, in for- 
mer ages, was thought too delicate and sacred to be 
profaned by die pen of a subject. It was ranked 
among the Arcana imperii ; and, like the mysteries of 
the bona dea, was not suffered to be pried into by any 
but such as were initiated in her service : Because, 
perhaps, the exertion of the one, like the solamnitief 
of the other, would not bear the inspection of a ra- 
tional and sober inquiry. The glorious queen Elizrj-p 
beth herself made no scruple to direct her parlia- 
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mentg tfi abstain from discoursing of matters of state 5 
and it was the constant maxim of this favourite prin- 
cess and her ministers, that even that August Assem- 
bly ovght not to deal, to judge, or meddle uith her 
Majesties Prerogative Royal, And her successor, 
King James the First, who had imbibed high notions 
of the divinity of regal sway, more than once laid it 
down in his speeches, that, as it is atheism and btas^ 
fheviy to dispute what the deity may do, so it is pre- 
sumption and sedition in a. subject to dispute xchat a king 
may do in the hei^iht of his power: good christians ^ he 
adds, will be content with God's will revealed in his 
word ', and good subjects will rest in the King's will, rr- 
vealed in his law,** 

In the preamble to an act, passed in the last session 
of parliament, for providing more effectually for the 
defence of the realm, it is assumed as a prerogative 
of the King, to call out in, case of invasion, all the 
inhabitants of the kingdom capable of bearing arms. 
As the preambles to bills nowise aiFect the enactments 
about to be made, they are in general very little at- 
tended to ; while the clauses, containing the new pro- 
positions, undergo a rigid scrutiny. Such appears to 
have been the case with the bill to which we now al- 
lude. AVith regard indeed to that bill there was much 
greater than ordinary reason for such an accident j it 
was passed at a period when the utmost dispatch ap- 
peared to be necessary ; and in their eagerness to obtain 
the advantages of the law, it is not to be wondered at 
that the lawgivers overlooked, in a great measure, the 
preamble. That the assertion in that preamble, how- 
ever, is something more than doubtful, is sufficiently 
proved by the fact, that iv/o of the roost eminent 
members of parliament. Lord Grenville in the one 
house, and Mr. Fox in the other, have declared their 
express opinion that it is incorrect. Lord Grenville 
" accordingly has given notice of a motion for leave to 
bring in a bill to define and regulate the degree of this 
species of power necessary to be invested in the execu- 
tive government -, and Mr. Fox pronounced the idea ex- 
pressed in the preamble so absurd, that it was matter 
of wonder to him how the bill with that affixed to it, 
was allowed to pass. 

We recollect being surprized at the assertion, when 
it was first published. We considered it as founded 
on mistaken notions of our history ; as inconsistent 
with the spirit of our present laws •, as presenting a 
scheme which could not be acted upon in the present 
state of things ; but which, by its partial application, 
might be made an instrument of great abuse and dis- 
order. We will now present to our readers some of 
our reasons for entertaining thes^ opinions. 

We know nothing from which this assumed pre- 
rogative of the king can be deduced but the institu- 
tions of the feudal 'times. By these it was in the 
power of the King to call upon his vassals to attend 
him in war. No other occasion does our history pre- 
sent, on which the King could call forth any part of 
his subjects, except by their own consent, or by the 
express authority of parliament. It will be difHcult 
to produce an instance of any of those libierties being 
taken in this respect with the freedom of the people, 
which were taken in so many other respects, of the 
utmost importance, ducing the limes when men's 
7 
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ideas were yet coarse. Rut if it were not, and if 
many instances could be produced ; violations of right 
are no precedents, unless the power of seizing and 
putting people to death, and of taking their money at 
the pleasure of the court> may be quoted as preroga- 
tives of the crown. 

If this prerogative be deduced from the institutions 
and practices of feudal times, nothing can discover 
gieater ignorance and want of reflection. These in- 
stitutions and practices formed a very unhappy scheme 
of policy, even at the time when the rude state of 
society and of knowledge suggested them. And 
nothing can be more absurd than to draw any rule 
from that system to the conduct of modern affairs ; 
when our knowledge is so much improved, and when 
circumstances are so entirely altered. The situation 
of the people in Great Britain is not more different, at 
this moment, from that of the people in China, than 
it is from that of the people in Great Britain in the 
feudal times. He would be an odd politician who 
should talk of drawing a rule, from a power possessed 
by the Emperor of China, to bind the people of 
Great Britain ; or who could suppose that a system of 
policy which suits the people of Great Britain, and 
ensures their prosperity and happiness, would suit the 
inhabitants of China, or be productive of any thing 
but disorder and misery. 

We have, it is true, several institutions and modes 
of procedure in various cases, derived from the forms 
of feudal policy, and continued without interruption 
from the feudal times. It makes a difference that 
these institutions have been uninterrupted, because 
they have had the effect of moulding the forms of 
modern business to their own shape ; whereas in cases 
where that business has been leift to itself, very dif- 
ferent forms have been produced. There is much less 
reason then for altering an uninterrupted mode of pro- 
cedure, than for resisting the introduction of an old 
mode, which has been long discontinued. The effect 
of the mode which has been continued has probably 
been bad j and- has prevfented the business of latter 
times from assuming that form which was best adapted 
to the altered situation of affairs. But the introduc- 
tion of the mode which has long been dropped, must 
be altogether violent, and doubly injurious. In by 
far the greater number of cases all regard to feudal 
forms and ideas has been abandoned| and matters have 
been allowed to take the course into which their owa 
nature impelled them. And even in those circum- 
staiices where the influence of custom has niade feu- 
dal regulations be retained, their spirit and operation 
is completely altered. 

But grant that all these important considerations 
were overlooked, and that it were resolved to act upon 
the supposed prerogative ; the attempt would be found 
in practice to be utterly absurd, and tendinsf^only to 
cover tlie undertakefVs with shame and confusion. 
Provided the population were called out by this au- 
thority J how is it to be maintained ? The miliuty 
servants of the feudal times, who attended the sum* 
mons of the King, not only served without pay, but 
found their own maintenance. It is indeed as much a 
part of the prerogative of the ^King to command the 
people to serve without pay, and to 6nd their own 
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ttiaintenaDce now, as it is to call ibem but» according 
to the feudal system. It would be necessary likewise 
to command them to do so ; and to take one part of 
the system as well as the other. Because, if the 
whole population were called out, it ^ould not be an 
easy matter for the first lord of the Treasury to find 
pay and maintenance for them. But- we believe it 
would not sound very agreeably to the ears of the 
people of this country at this time, to publish to them 
that the King had a right upon any pretence of inva- 
aion, however ridiculous, to compel them to become 
soldiers, to become soldiers without pay, and while 
serving without pay to find their own maintenance. 

But there is one circumstance, attending this an- 
cient prerogative, which, even should we suppose it 
possessed at present in full perfection by the crown, 
would render its operation very little useful to the per- 
sons who would have recourse to it. l*he ancient 
military servants of the crown were only bound to 
forty days attendance in the year ; and after that pe- 
riod were at liberty to disperse, unless their officers 
found means to persuade them to remain longer. In 
modern warfare, 40 days service would in general be 
of very little advantage. 

Although the feudal people, however, served with- 
out pay, they did not serve without reward. They 
had what was equivalent to pay. They had what 
could not be given to the people at present in lieu of 
their services ^ and therefore these services cannot by 
the feudal laws be exacted of the people. You cannot 
by those laws demand of them the ser\'ices, when you 
cannot give the equivalent which these laws prescribe. 
You must not enforce one part of the law, v/hen the 
corresponding part is incapable of being enforced. 
According to the feudal law, the whole land in the 
kingdom was supposed to belong to the king. This 
be divided in portions among the great men of the 
cation ; and the cdndition on which they received their 
shares was to attend the king in his wars. This wa^ 
their pay ; and thus in reality they were engaged, en- 
listed soldiers ', and would have been guilty of the 
crime of desertion, had they failed to attend the sum- 
mons of the King, their lawful commander, and pay- 
master. In like manner, as the King distributed the 
land of the kingdom to the great men for their mili- 
tary services, these great men distributed their estates 
to inferior men or tenants, for the military services of 
these tenants under themselves. These services were 
in fact the rent paid by the tenants for that part of the 
great man's estate which they were allowed to culti- 
vate for their own use. They too, in this manner, 
were hired soldiers. When the King accordingly 
took the field, either from necessity or folly, he had 
it always in his power to call upon all the landed pro-' 
prietors in the kingdom to join him, with a certain 
number of followers, according to the nature of their 
tenures ; and all these persons attended without ex- 
pecting pay or maintenance, because they knew they 
had received their reward in a dififerent manner. But 
although the land proprietors of the kingdom at pre- 
sent hold their estates in fact by a military tenure -, 
that is, though the charters and deeds of conveyance 
are in the terms by which estates were granted and 
conveyed in feudal times > no land proprietor now 



conceives himself bound for military senrjce *, and 
this is one of the unhappy cases in which feudal forms 
have been allowed to remain, when the spirit and in- 
tent of them has by necessity been disregarded ; nay, 
by statute set aside. But granting that it might be 
said that the proprietors of estates, possessing their 
estates by these antiquated forms, might without im- 
propriety be called upon for their services ; this is not 
the case with their tenants. They hold not their 
leases by a military tenure. They receive not their 
farms free of rent, on condition of attending the lord 
of the manor as soldiers or vassals. They pay the 
full value of the annual produce of the land i and are 
under no other obligation whatever to their landlords. 
According to the feudal laws therefore, the preroga- 
tive would not enable the King to call forth any to act 
Under him as soldiers, but the proprietors of land. 
Now we doubt whether any ministry would propose 
to make an army of them. 

Not only, however, are the feudal laws, respect- 
ing the means of defence, perfectly incapable of being 
put in execution, in the present times ; but even the 
feudal laws themselves are in direct opposition to the 
claim set up for the prerogative of calling out the 
whole population, llie number of persons required 
by the feudal tenures was by no means unli>mlted. A 
certain number of persons was the fixed quota for a 
certain extent of land, and no greater number of 
persons could be called out by Authority. Neither 
was this number very great. ** All the lands in the 
kingdom/' says Blackstone, '' were divided into what 
was. called knight's fees, in number above sixty thou- 
sand i and for every knight's fee, a knight or soldier, 
miles, was bound to attend the King in his wars, for 
forty days in a year. By this means the King had, 
without any expence, an army of sixty thousand men 
always ready at his command.*' But sixty thousand 
men is only a small proportion of those to whom the 
operation of the prerogative, now talked of, extends. 
By the feudal laws, however, though in perfect exer- 
cise, no more could be forced out. 

If it be thus clear that the power of calling out all 
the inhabitants capable of bearing arms, by virtue of 
the prerogative, is not founded on the feudal laws, we 
think it will be equally clear from a deduction of all 
the regulations which have been successively intro- 
duced respecting military affairs in this country, that 
it is not founded on any subsequent law. 

The military part of the feudal system quickly fell 
into decay ; and so early as the time of Henry the 
Second, personal service was dispensed with for peca« 
niary commutations. In order however to prevent 
the kingdom from being thrown mto a defenceless 
state by this renunciation, among the people, of mili- 
tary duties, a new regulation was instituted. "First,**" 
says Blackstone, " the Assize of arms, enacted 27 
Hen, II. and afterwards the statute of Winchester,, 
under £dward I. obliged every man, according to his 
estate and d^ee, to provide a determinate quantity of 
such arms as were then in use,, in order to keep the 
peace ; and constables were appointed in all hundreds^ 
by the latter statute, to see tliat such arms were pro- 
vided." But these statutes refer merely to the provid- 
ing of arms, and confer no new power upon the King 
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of demanding the personal services of the people. 
The people even then could be called upon service 
only by their military tenures, by their own consent, 
or by the authority of parliament. Accordingly when 
the instruments of warfare came to be changed, these 
statutes were altered by 4 & 5 Ph. & M. c. 2. and 
modern weapons appointed j but no other provisions 
were understood to be contained in them. ''While 
these statutes continued in force,** says Blackstone, 
" it was usual from time to time for our princes to 
issue commissions of array, and send into every county 
officers in whom they could confide, to muster and 
array (or set in military order) the inhabitants of 
every district.*' But this appears not to have been any 
assumption of a power to call upon the military ser- 
vices of the people. It appears to have been entirely 
a business of inspection ; to see that the above statutes 
which referred only to the arming of the people, were 
duly complied with. It appears abundantly evideru 
that the prerogative of calling out the people in case 
of invasion was not the foundation of the commissions 
of array, from this circumstance, that they were 
often appointed in time of profound peace; in fact 
just as the King thought it convenient or necessary. 
The commissions of array, therefore, have nothing to 
do with this supposed prerogative. "ITie form of 
the commission of array,** says Blackstone, '* was 
settled in parliament in the 5 Hen. IV. so as to pre- 
vent the insertion therein of any new penal clause.** 
It appears to us sufficient evidence that this was not 
considered a matter of prerogative, whith kings at 
that time guarded with so much jealousy 5 when par- 
liament was allowed to assume the controul of it. 
*' Bot," continues Blackstone," it was also provided 
that no man should be compelled to go out of the 
kingdom at any rate, nor OHt of his shire but in cases 
of urgent necessity ; nor should provide soldiers unless 
hy cofisent of parliament'* From this latter provision it 
is undeniable that nothing but the consent of pariia- 
inent could give authority to make any man a soldier by 
compulsion. The sentence in Blackstone is not clearly 
expressed ; but the meaning is certainly this : That the 
consent of parliament alone can give authority to make 
men soldiers by compulsion ; that soldiers nmde so by 
compulsion cannot be forced to go out of the kingdom 
at any rate; nor out of the shire, but in cases of urgent 
necessity. It is evident, at the same time, that these 
provisions refer only to force and compulsion, and not 
to the cases of voluntary service, or service by com- 
pact, as in consequence of a military tenure. That 
nothing like force, or the prerogative talked of was 
concerned with the commission of array is further 
evident from the nature of the institution appointed 
to succeed the commission of array. That institutipn 
is the commission of lieutenancy, which has clearly 
nothing to do with force or this assumed prerogative. 
Yet the powers of the commission of lieutenancy are 
stated by all our lawyers as the same with those of the 
commissions of array. " About the reign of King 
Henry VIII. or his children,** says Blackstone, whom 
we have so often quoted, '' lieutenants began to be 
introdui^, as standing representatives of the crown, 
to keep the counties in military order. But the intro- 
duction of these commisiions of lieutenancy, whkh 
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I contained in substance the same pouers as the old com^ 
missions of array, caused the latter to fall into disuse.** 
But whatever might be the force or extent of these 
statutes of armour, they on no account can be pleaded 
now fls the foundation of any right or authority; at 
they were all expressly repealed in the reign of 
James I. Dnring the reign of that peaceful prince 
little attention was paid to supply their place hy better 
laws. When Charles, his son, after the commence* 
ment of his disputes with his people, began to exei> 
cise military powers, in consequence of his precogative 
which he conceived to be unbounded, they were all 
disputed, not without some appearance of right, ac- 
cording to Blackstone, who says B. I. c. 13, that the 
legality of the prerogative, in this respect, might per- 
haps be somewhat doubtful, Tliese powers were 
usurped by the lopg parliament. On the restoration 
of Ciiarles II. it was deemed wise to confer the regu- 
lation of the public force upon the King. And sta- 
tutes were enacted for that purpose. These statutes 
likewise prescribed what species of force was to be 
employed^ over which the King was to have the con- 
troul; and to what amount it was competent to be 
raised. In fact they established the militia : ** And th« 
order in which th« militia is now established by law," 
says Blackstone, '• is principally built upon the sta- 
tutes which were then enacted.** The militia was 
therefore brought in the room of all the ancient insti- 
tutions respecting military force ; and the laws regard- 
ing the militia were intended to supersede all preceiding 
military laws and regulations whatsoever. The militia 
is indeed the only species of militar}' force known to 
the laws of this country, for the laws which regard 
troops of the line are merely temporary ; and *' they 
are to be looked upon," says Blackstone, '' as tempo- 
rary excrescences, bred out of the distemper of the 
state, and not as any part of the permanent and per- 
petual laws of the kingdom. For martial law, which 
is built upon no settled principles, but is entirely arbi- 
trary in its decisions, is, as Sir Mattb. Hale observes, 
in truth and reality no law, but something indulged 
rather than allowed as a law.'* Various circumstances 
however, in the state of Europe, having rendered a 
more efficient force than a militia often necessary, an 
annual act of parliament passes, for the r^ulation of 
this force. But this annual act and the statutes of 
Ch. II. conferring on the King the command of the 
militia, are the sole foundation of the military autho* 
rity which the King^ possesses ; and mUitary authority, 
not conveyed by these, or by new acts of parliament, 
ought never to be talked of in this country. TTiere 
are various other important considerations connected 
with this subject ; but we are obliged to defer them* 
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FOREIGN. 

East-Indies. — Our victories in this quarter con* 
tinue to be rapid and brilliapt. The Mahrattas, in- 
deed, fight both with courage and skill, and oar suc« 
cesses are consequently earned by the slaughter of 
many of our gallant countrymen. Still however we 
are conquerors ; and the resources of our enemies 
must be great indeed, if they be not speedily «x- 
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haatted bj their repealed oyerArowft.-«>After the cap- 
tore of Agra, General Like set out in pursuit of the 
remainder of the enemies forces : and on the Ist of 
Nofember last came up, by forced marches, with fif- 
teen regular battalions who had been sent from the 
Decean, and two battalions who had escaped from 
Delhi. These formed the only remaining army of 
Scindia in that quarter, and were commanded by 
French officers. After a very desperate resistance on 
their part^ and a considerable loss on ours, almost the 
whole of the enemy were cut to pieces or made pri- 
soners. — On the 29th of the same month. General 
Wellesley gained a decisive and fortunately less 
bloody victory over the forces of Scindia and the 
Rajah of Berar. The enemy had sued for a truce, 
and agreed to retire to a certain distance from our 
troops 5 but after waiting the appointed time for their 
retreat. General Wellesley, observing that they still 
retained their ground and shewed no inclination to 
move off, gave them notice that he would advance to 
the limits agreed on in the truce, and that if he met 
with them in hisAxray he would attack them. An en- 
gagement was the consequence : the loss fell chiefly on 
the forces of the Rajah of Berar ; the slaughter on 
our part was inconsiderable, and not an oflicer was 
kUled. 

General Piciiegru. — ^The murder of the Duke 
d*£nghien has been followed up, as was to be ex- 
pected, by other acts of atrocity. The general in- 
dignation excited by the mock trial and barbarous 
execution of that young prince seems to have 
alarmed the First Consul^ and to have made him 
afraid to hazard any more public exhibitions of the 
same nature. It was therefore found more convenient 
that General Pichegru should be made away with in 
that problematical manner, which would enable the 
Consul boldly to disavow any knowledge of the af- 
fair. The General accordingly, we are told, one 
night strangled himself with a silk handkerchief, 
which he twisted round his neck by means of a piece 
of wood until it produced suffocation. It is difficult 
to say whether the situation of Genera] Pichegru, or 
the clumsy manner in which the story of his death is 
made up, affords the strongest proof of its falsehood. 
He had formerly been inured to the hardships of a 
prison ; he had been publicly tried and condemned by 
a tyrannical government, and had looked forward to a 
scaffold withoot shrinking. He could not therefore 
doubt of bis own resolution, and he Jinew that his 
trial by a court of minions, selected for the purpose, 
and bis subsequent execution, must have thrown a great 
degree of odium on the tyrant against whom he had 
conspired. No motive can be assigned for bis com- 
mitting suicide, but a desire to remove a load of re- 
proach from Bonaparte, axul to fix an everlasting stain 
on his own memory. The official report of his death 
contains more suspicious circumstances than could 
have been expected to escape the minions of the Con- 
sular court; so long practised in dark transactions. 
After the attendant of Pichegru had retired, and he, as 
we are told, was left quite alone, the most mimuedes- 
criptioa is given of the manner in which he strangled 
himself. '* He pulled the silk handkerchief from 
underhis pillow, tied it tight round his neck> intro- [ 
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duced the piece of wood iot«r the two endt of the 
handkerchief, and then turned it close to the glands of 
the neck as often as he thought necessary to put a stop 
to respiration.** — ^Who saw ail this process? The 
attendant ought by some means to have been left fn 
the chamber to give the information. In the morn- 
ing, when the attendant went in, we are told he ob- 
served Pichegru*s head resting quietly on the pillow, 
and every thing in such a state of composure that be 
imagined him to be in & profound sleep > as if a man 
could lie in this composed manner and expire, without 
being shaken by those convulsive pangs which always 
attend suffocation. One of the guards, stationed near 
the chamber-door, appears to have understood the 
matter better : he deposed that he had heard a con- 
siderable degree of struggling and noise : how the de- 
ceased had afterwards composed himself on his bed 
remains to be explained. According to the opinion 
of medical men in this kingdom, Pichegru could not 
have strangled himself in the manner alleged : His 
strengtli must have failed him before he could have 
twisted the handkerchief so tightly round his neck as 
to put a stop to respiration. 

DOHESTIC. 

Struggles of Partiks.*— On Monday the 23rd 
Mr. Fox brought in a motion which was supported by 
the united efforts of all the opposition parties. This 
motion, which was for the appointment of k committee 
to enquire into the measures taken for the defence of 
the nation, was extremely well calculated for uniting 
all in opposition. No specific measure was proposed, 
nor was any particular part of the defensive system 
pointed out as its object ; 'and thus every one might 
expect that the part he censured would also be cen- 
sured by the committee. The motion was warmly 
supported by Mr. Pitt, who now openly declared that 
he bad tK> hopes of the country being placed in a bet* 
ter situation by the present onnistars. On a divisioQ 
there appeared 

For Mr. Fox's motion • . . 20* 

Against it 256 

Majority 52 
The ministry were supposed on this occasion to have 
rallied their whole strength, and the very large num- 
bers of the minority were considered as a strong indi- 
cation of their approaching downfal. — On the follow- 
ing Wednesday, Mr, Piu* renewed the attack, on a 
motion for the house going into a committee on an 
act for suspending the operations of the Army of ^t- 
tent Bill. He gave the outlines of a plan of his 
own, which was calculated to extend the operation of 
the ballot still more widely, and to procure by this 
means, a large permanent force. In this project of 
recruiting our armies by compulsory means, he was 
(strange to tell!) supported by i\lr. Fox; and on a 
division whether the bill should now be committed, 
there appeared, for the motion, 'J40 j against it J03 : 
so that the majority fur ministers wns here reduced 
to 37. — In the house of lords tlie opposition is strongci: 
than it was at any time against Lord Korth. 
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NOTICES. 

UTERARY. 

A work by Mr. Parlunson of Hoxton, on the organic 
remains of the former world is in considerable forwardness. 
The lirst part, on the fossils of the vegetable kingdom, il- 
lustrated with coloured plates, in quarto, will we under- 
stand be published on the first of June next. 

Mr. Byerley has in the press a work under the title of 
*< CoirriNENTAL Sketches," comprising a portrait of 
Revolutionary Holland, and an Essay on the Ancient and 
Modem Histories of the Low Countries, and an Inquiry 
into the Political and Commercial Interests of the Dutch, 
as deduced therefrom. To which an Apnendix will be 
subjoined containing an Analysis of Mr. Ilolcrofi't recent 
work, and its importance as a oook' of Travels ascertained. 

We are much pleased to learn that Miss Hamilton has a 
literary production in forwardness. Whatever comes from 
the pen of the Author of ** Letters pf a Hindoo Rajah," 
cannot fail to furnish both amusement and instruction. 

Cambridge. — Mr. Gimighan, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Hol- 
den, and Mr. Palmer are caudidates for the Arabic profes- 
aorehip vacant by the death of professor Carlylc, who by 
his attainments in the Arabic language was highly^deserv- 
ing the honour. The University of Cambridge, sbcty years 
ago, was not much inclined to hear lectures on the Orien- 
tal languages, and Chappelow, after three months* at- 
tendance in the schools^ could not procure one scholar ; 
upon which he gave notice of departure, and left behind 
hiui the following inscription : 

Cras Aral* Unt in desertum, 
Tlie case is altered since Mr. Clarke*s return from hit 
travels in Egypt. 

New Philosophical Journal at Madrid.— —The 
amateurs of literature will be ^d to learn that a Journal 
has just commenced publication at Madrid, the object of 
whicn is to ueat of physical and mathematical science, 
natural history, agriculture^ medicine, and the arts of in- 
dustry, the different branches of literature and the fine arts. 
This may powerfully contribute to promote the improve- 
mtnt of Spain, both in industry and civilization. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Remarkable PBTRiFAcrioif . At FaucelUs in a de- 
partment of the Dorth of France, a petrifaction of a curious 
nature has been discovered. A workman in breaking a 
stone that came from the ruins of the Abbey of Vaucelles, 
divided ^ it into two parts, the one of whicn presented the 
impression of a fish, and the other the same fish in relUvo, 
The fish was examined on the spot by the professors of 
the College of Cambray, who came to the place for that 
purpose. The result ot their. observation was, that this was 
the petrifaction of a fish in the most excellent state of pre- 
servation. It is from 75 to 80 centimetres in length, and 
18 in breadth. It appears to be ot the abdominal class, 
and a salmon. The scales are of a \iolet colour mixed 
with yellow. A lateral line of a pale white colour, and 
xiearer the back than the belly, runs along the trunk and 
describes a curve. The colours of the impression and of 
the relievo are the same. The stone has oeen proved to 
have been originally taken from a quarry* in the neighbour- 
hood of Faucelles, which has been abandoned for a long 
time. If further observations were made upon the stones 
of this quany, Jthey might perhaps exhibit the same phas 
nomena as the mountain situated in the neighbourhood ol 
Verona. The proprietor of the petrifaction has given it as 
a present to the Museum of Cambray, but on condition 
that it shall not be given up to any other Museum. 

PRIXE Question. — The question proposed fof compe- 
tition this year by the class of physical and mathematical 
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sciences at P^, is this >— ^' Whit are the chancten that 
in animal and vegetable matter distinguish the active ind 
passive substances in the operadon of fermentatioDS V* 

Volcano of Torcello. ^The celebrated traveller 

Humboldt has descended into the crater of the volcano of 
Torcello, which still burns, to the depth of seventy tohes, 
being only about fifteen toises from the bottom. He states 
that the examination of this volcano, which has existctl 
only since the 29th of September 1759, will enable him to 
throw considerable hght on the nature of these terrible 
phenomena. 

Root of Jalap.— There is in the garden of the Museum 
of Natural History in France, a plant of Jalap of which 
the history is somewhat curious. It has sprung from a 
jalap root brought in Oct. 1801, fi^m Charlestown. It was 
preserved hi fresh moss during the passage, and was out of 
die earth about four months and a naif. Being weighed be- 
fore it was put in the earth, its weight was forty-seven 
pounds three quarters. It lias fiourished vigorously. It is 
probable that this plant $0 useful in medicine will be cul- 
tivated with success in the south of France. 

Agust Earth. — C. F. Bucholz has written a letter to 
the editors of the Neucs Allgetneines Journal der Chime, 
from which it appears that the Agust Earth which hat 
been considered as a simple earth, has been ascertained bv 
experiment to be nothing else than phosphate of lime. If 
this be correct, and there can be little doubt about it, the 
phosphate of lime has been three times considered as a 
simple earth ; as ivory earth, bone earth, and agust eanb. 
It is not likely that cnemists will in fiture be l«d into this 
error. 

Drt Rot. — RcDJamin Johnson, Esq. of Inswich, and 
Richard Ramsden Bramley, Esq. of Leeds, nave turned 
their attention to the cause of the dry rot in timber. The 
former ascribes it to a plant (the boletus lackrymans) whose 
leaf resembles that of^ the vine. This plant rises from the 
earth into the wood and rots it as it aavances. The only 
method of preventing it is to take care to place mortar 
under and aoout the bottom of the wood, or any tubttaoce 
which the plant cannot penetrate. The latter asserts that 
the dry rot is owing to the wood being cut down too earij, 
or its being employed and perhaps painted before it KaS 
hardened and evaporated its moisture. Both are perha^ in 
the righ^ for sometimes it is caused by one and sosieumes 
by the other, and soqfietimes by both together. 

Turnips preserved from the Fly. — Mr. G.Iindfcy 
of Catton near Norfolk has succeeded in saving a crop of 
Swedish tumipi^ from the fly by sowing radishes with the 
seed. It is necessanf to draw a drag-rake over the pound 
pretty often at the first appearance of the plant. The n- 
dishes, Mr. Lindley observes, are the object of their fuiy, 
and where these are numerous the turnip will be safe and 
vigorous. As Mr. Lindley has saved a crop by this method, 
it must be considered as a good one, otherwise its efficacy 
might have been doubted. 

Cure for the Fever iu the West-Indies.— Doctor 
Keutsch an able physician in the Danish West India 
islands of St. Croix and St. Thomas, has established a new 
method which has hitherto proved successful in the treat- 
ment of fevers peculiar to these islands, and which are fatal 
to Europeans. He employs friction with oil, a process first 
su^sted by Scheele ot Copenhagen in regard to the use of 
oil in the plague. Of eight soldiers under the care of Dr. 
Keutsch, SIX were cured of the fever in twenty-four hoois 
by means of such friction. It produced strons perspiratwo 
and checked the vomiting. The effect of the friction is 
rendered more efficacious by the mixing of camphor with 
the oil. The discovery is certainly valuable. The fever 
cured by this process is the same that occasioned so mnch 
I ravage at St. Domingo. 
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Si/sUm of Chemisfry. By Thomas Thomson, M.D, 
Lecturer on Chrmistry in Edinburgh, 4 vols, 2/. is. 
Edinburgh 1804. 

THE great variety of chemical publications issuing 
almost daily from the press^ indicates, at least with 
regard to chemical »ubjecLs, the existence of a spirit 
of inquiry, from the energy and operation of which 
the happiefit results are to be expected. Among these 
publications Dr. Thomson's System of Chemistry 
holds a most distinguished rank. It is indeed what it 
professes to be a more complete collection of facts, in 
a smaller compass, and it may be added more syste- 
matical!/ arranged than any other work of the kind 
hitherto |iublisbed. A new edition, including all the 
additionaLl facts and discoveries which the laborious 
leseaich of the- author has been able either to make 
«tr collect since the tirst publication of the work, is 
now presented to the public And such is the rapid 
progress which this favourite science is making that 
every new edition of a book of this nature may bt^ 
regarded as a new work. This sufHciently establishes 
the necessity of criticizing, even ai length, the several 
editions of a work, so universally acknowledged to 
be the most perfect view of chemistry which has yet 
been offered to the public. The rapid sale of the first 
edition and the urgent demand for a secoud are at •nee 
a most decisive proof of the merit of the woj-k, and 
of the ardour with which the study of chemistry is 
pursued. 

The work which consists of four large volumes 
octavo is divided into two parts $ the first compre- 
hending the science of chemistry properly so called ; 
the second, a chemical examination of nature. The 
fonner part is sub-divided into three books, the first of 
which treats of simple substances, the second of com- 
pound substances, and the third of chemical affinity. 
The latter part is sub-divided into five books, which 
treat respectively of the atmosphere, of waters, of 
minerals, of vegetables, of animals. So far the order 
of arrangement corresponds with that of the former 
edition, but in the subordinate distribution of parts 
there is to be found a considerable number of altera- 
tions and improvements. 

The first book treats of simple substances. The 
simple substances are divided into confinable and un- 
confinable bodies. This distinction which was not 
adq[>ted in the last edition, at least as a ground of ar- 
rangement, will donbtless be regarded as an improve- 
ment, because the very terms of division point out 
peculiar properties of the classes of substances to 
which they are respectively applied. I'he terms are 
indeed new, but they express clearly the idea intended 



to be convejed and accord precisely with the analogy 
of the language. 

The confiuable simple substances are oxygen, simple 
combustibles, simple incombustibles and metals. 
Among these oxygen holds the first place, because 
from its important agencies in the phacnomena of 
chemistr)' it is necessary that the learner be made ac- 
quainted with it as early as possible. The simple 
combustibles are sulphur, phosphoius, carbon and 
hydrogen. Their properties are clearly and concisely 
stated under their respective heads, and the chapter 
which treats of them is closed with some important 
remarks exhibiting in a clear and luminous point of 
view their different combinations with oxygen. 

The simple incombu&tibles are azote and muriatic 
acid In the former edition azote was classed along 
>vith the simple combustibles, but as its combination 
with oxygen does not amount to combustion, in the 
popular acceptation of the term, that is to say, is not 
accompanied with the extrication of heiat aiKi jight, it 
is to be regarded rather as an incombustible substance. 
At first sight the reader may perhaps be somewhat 
surprised to find muriatic acid in this department of 
the work. But his surprize will subside into approba- 
tion, when he has considered the reasons for which 
the author has introduced it. Like azote the act of 
Its combination with oxygen does not occasion com- 
bustion, nor is the compound which it forms with 
oxygen combustible. But both of these substances 
when combined with oxygen are capable of support- 
ing combustion, and of all the simple substances they 
only possess tliis property. 

The introductory chapter on metals exhibits a con- 
cise an j perspicuous view of their general properties 
and of StahFs theory of their component parts, toge- 
ther with Lavoisier*s refutation of it. It contains also 
several improvements in nomenclature. The term 
oxidizement, for reasons given by Mr. Chenevix, is 
adopted by Dr. Thomson, in preference to the term 
oxidation, to denote the act of the union of oxygen 
with a metal, llie mode of denominating oxides from 
their colour is now also abandoned, as being apt to 
mislead the praqtitioner ; because the same oxide is 
capable of assuming different colours according to 
circumstances. To remedy this defect of nomenclature^ 
Dr. Thomson proposes to distinguish the oxides 
from each other by prefixing to the word oxide 
the first syllable of the Greek ordinal numerals. 
A metal combined with minimum of oxygen is the 
protoxide of that metal, with a second dose the deut- 
oxide, with a third dose the tritoxtde, &c. and witb 
a maximum of oxygen the peroxide. Since the pub- 
lication of the last edition a new metal has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Ekeberg, a Swedish chemist, to which 
he has given the name of Tantalium The metals at 
present known therefore are twenty-three in number. 
They are divided iato three classe#*-4ke iQ^l^Mbte|-;< 
2 K Digitized by VnOOv Ic 
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the brittle and ea8ll3^fi»ed*-the brktto mm) «MffictUt}y 
fused. The metals of the first class ar^— gold, platinum^ 
tilveo mercurjr, copper, iron, tin, lead, nickel, zinc ; 
or the second — bismuth, antimony, tellurium, arsenic j 
of the third'— cobalt, manganese, tungsten, molybde- 
noro, urantttm, titanium, chroniom^ columbium, tan- 
talium. In the detail of particulars no mode of treat- 
ing a subject could have been devised more clear and 
methodical,, and more happily odculated to convey ac- 
curate ideas to the reader, than that which has been 
adopted with regard to the metals. Wherever it is 
practicable or important each metal is treated of under 
six particulars — its history and properties, its oxides, 
its union with combustibles, its union with incom- 
luistibles., its alloys, its affinities. Such new facts 
ai havre been ascertained with regard to their pro- 
perties since the publication of the former edition 
are now introduced. The super-sulphuret and sub- 
carburets of iron are examples. 

The unconfinable simple substances are light and 
caloric. Besides these ttere are yet two other uocon- 
£nable simple substances known to exist in nature, 
namely, electricity and magnetism -, but the latter can 
scarcely be considered as belonging to chemistry, and 
the former Dr. Thomson proposes to consider in a 
separate work. In the first chapter of the division 
which treats of light, the different opinions of philo* 
sophers concerning its nature are shortly and accu- 
rately stated, and its phaenomena and properties ex- 
^ained tipon the principles of the Newtonian theory. 
The discovery of the deoxidising rays which together 
with the Goloiific rays are emitted firom the sun, forms 
one of the additional facts with which this edition of 
the work is enriched. The second chapter of this 
division treats of caloric. It is divided into six sec- 
tions which treat respectively of the nature of caloric. 
Its motion, distribution, effects, quantity, sources. 
The section i:>n the nature of caloric contains an ac- 
count qf Dr. Herschell's discovery of the calorific rays 
of light, from which with the discoveries in the for- 
mer chapter, it is now ascertained that the solar light 
is composed of three sets of rays, the colorific,, the 
calorific, and the deoxidizing. The section on 
the motion of caloric is extremely interesting. Its 
difierent kinds o( motion, whether it be transmitted., 
conducted or transported are accurately distinguished, 
•wh'le the illustration of tlie manner in which it is 
conducted throngh bodies iff extremely happy and in- 
genious. All solids are conductors. But it han been 
doubted whether fiuids are also conductors Count 
Rumford's experiments seem to prove that rhey are 
not ; but Dr. Thomson's experiments, which have 
beeir confirmed by the experiments of Messrs Mur- 
ray and Dalton, prove that they ar^. The section 
which treats of the effects of caloric contains an ac- 
count of Mr. Dalton's interesting and ingenious ex- 
periments on the expansion of^ gases and liquids, 
which haf^been made since the publication of the 
former edition of this Work, together with a number 
of important experiments by Dr. Thomson himself. 
it contains also a clear and perspicuous view of Dr. 
Black's theory of latent heat or caloric of fluidity, and 
of the experiments on which it was founded. The 
theories of Dr. IiYine and Mr. Dalton concerning the 
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f absolute qntttttty of ealorte eootatned in bodies are 
examined ^\i\\ much acuteness and ability, and diowa 
to be unfounded or defective. 

The sources of caloric are next examined. Tliej 
are the sun, combustion, percussion, friction, mixture. 
In treating of combnstioa the theories of Heoke, 
Stahl and Lavoisier, with their various modifications 
are concisely but perspicuously stated and their de* 
fects pointed out. 

The author then subjoins a sketch of his own theory 
of combustion, which must be allowed to be by fitp 
the most satisfactory that has hitherto been offered to 
the notice of the chemist. This together with its 
after application to various departments of the work 
may be considered as one of the most important im« 
provements of this edition. All bodies in nature are 
either combustibles, incombastibles, or supporters of 
combustion. Supporters are substances which are not 
themselves strictly speaking capable of undergciing 
combustion, but whose presence is necessary to the 
process. The supporter which is either oxygen, or a 
substance of which oxygen forms a component part, 
contains a basis and heat. The combustible contains 
a basis and light. During combustion the beat of the 
supporter combines with the light of the combostiblo 
and flies off in the form of fire. The base of the 
combustible combines also with the base of the sup* 
porter and formi a product of combustion. Combus^ 
tion then is a double decomposition. . 

The second book treats of compound bodies. Com* 
pound bodies are divided into primary and secondary. 
The primary compounds, which are formed by the 
iX)mbination of two or more simple substances with 
each other, are the alkalies, earths, oxides, acids, and 
compound combustibles. In the former edition the 
earths were said to be ten in number. But since the 
publication of that editioiT a supposed earth , agustine, 
has been found to be only phosphat of lime. I'bejr 
are now therefore reduced to nine. 

The chapter on oxides is very materially improved. 
By the introdnction of the distinctions which arise 
from theapplication of the author's theory of com- 
bustion, oxides are now divided into three classes- 
combustible oxides, oxide products, and oxide sup- 
porters. The utility of the division must be obvious to 
every one, as the substances belonging to each rf 
these classes possess properties altogether different 
The detail of particulars is also much extended as may 
he seen by consulting the sections on the oxides of 
carbon and azote. 

Similar distinctions have been introduced rfso 
among the acids, which are likewise divided into 
three classes, namely, acid products, acid supporters, 
.md combustible acids. The detail is also enriched 
with a number of new facts. Such are the facts re- 
sulting from the experiments of Mr. C^eoevix on the 
oxymuriatic and hyperoxymuriatic acids. 

To the number of compound combustibles who« 
properties were investigated in the former edition, 
tan is now added. The nature and properties of tWs 
substance, have been lately investigated by Davy and 
Deyeux with much labour, but with proportional suc- 
cess. The other componnd combostibles which are hem 
treated of^ are fij^ed oils, irolatite oils^ alcohol/ etber. 
7 
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Tlie •eoMldtfy.ooiDpoaiidff which are formed hy 
the combination of two or more primary compounds, 
are, combioatioDB of earths, glass, salts, bydrosul- 
phorets, soaps. The first chapter of this division 
contains a bnef and general view of the compounds, 
^ural and artificial, which the earths are capable of 
JForming with each other and with metallic oxides, 
with a description of those mixtures which are era- 
ployed in the manufacture of porcelain and stoneware. 

The chapter on salts has^ in this edition, under- 
gone considerable alterations, which will doubtless 
also be regarded as improvements. They are di- 
vided, as formerly, into two grand classes j the first 
comprehending the earthy and alkahne salts j the 
second, the metalline. But the former are now sub- 
divided into two orders, the incombustible and com- 
bustible, under which the genera are respectively ar- 
xangedi the latter are not indeed so subdivided, 
(though a mode of doing it is pointed out, but the 
genera are divided into sets, according to certain 
|)ropertles which they possess ; the detonating, the 
incombustible, the combustible, the metallic, the 
triple ^alts. 

The hydrosulphurets, that class of substances so 
important in chemical analysis, are treated with all 
the xuinuleness of detail, which the state of the 
Kience admits. 

The third book treats of affinity. In the exami- 
nation of this obscure and intricate part of his sub- 
ject, the author exhibits a most correct and masterly 
apecimen of analytical investigation. It is considered 
first under the head of affinity in general, which is 
perhaps only a modification of the law of gravitation, 
4md then under the particular heads of homogeneous 
affinity, heterogeneous affinity and repulsion. The 
difierent theories by which philosophers have endea- 
voured to explain the phenomena of affinity are 
stated and examined, and its laws as far as they have 
been ascertained, pointed out. 

The second part of the work contains a chemical 
^examination of nature. The first book treats of the 
atmosphere. In this book the component parts of the 
atmosphere are traced out and ascertained, and the 
various phenomena of meteorology investigated. The 
hypothesis of Mr. Dalton, who considers the union of 
.the component parts of the air of the atmosphere to be 
.merely a mechanical mixture, is now also examined. 
But Dr. Thomson, for reasons which must be allowed 
to be very cogent, considers it, with the majority of 
philosophers, as a chemical compound. The chapter 
which treats of meteorology^ contains also an addi- 
tipna] section on the stony bodies which have fallen 
firom the atmosphere. 

The second book treats of waters — it contains ** a 
general view of the different springs and collections of 
water, and gives aq account of their properties and 
component parts, qs far as they have been hitherto 
ascertained j" together with an account of Mr. Kir- 
wan*s method of analysis. 

The third book treats of mineralogy. In the pre- 
ient edition, thb book has received many considerable 
alterations and improvements, and may be regarded 
^ ao excellent introductory treatise on the subject. 
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It b dirided into thrad departmeats. The first — ^an 
account of the properties and constituents of minerals. 
The second, ^n account of their various combinations, 
or of compound minerals ; the third, the art of ana« 
lyzing minerals. 

The fourth book treats of vegetables. This book x% 
also very considerably enlarged and improved in the 
present edition, and exhibits marks of the most pro- 
found and laborious investigation. The subject natu- 
rally resolves itself into three divisions — an account 
of the substances of which plants are composed— an 
account of the vegetation of plants as far as it can be 
illustrated by chemistry — an account of the change* 
which plants undergo, after they cease to vegetate. 
The substances which have been hitherto found in the 
vegetable kingdom, and examined with any degree of 
accuracy, are sugar, gilm, jelly, sanicocoll, tan, 
bitter principle, narcotic principle, acids, staYch, 
indigo, extractive principle, albumen, gluten, febrina, 
oils, wax, resins, camphor, caoutclione, sanderacha, 
gum resins, wood, sober, alkalies, earths, metals. 
The result of the analysis of these substances is, th^t 
vegetables are composed chiefly and ultimately of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. The phsenomena of 
vegetation are next examined with much acutenest 
and perspicuity, and the putrifective and fermentative 
processes accurately described. 

The fifth book treats of animals. Animal che- 
mistry, of all chemical subjects the most compli- 
cated and perplexed, begins notwithstanding to as- 
sume and exhibit a scientific form. Dr. Thomson's 
manner of treating this subject is extremely judicious 
and systematic. The substances which have been 
hitherto detected in the animal kingdom and subjected 
to chemical analysis are, gelatine, albumen, febrina, 
mucilage, urea, sugar, oils, resins, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, acids, alkalies, eardis, metals. The result 
of the analysis of these substances is, that animal 
bodies are composed chiefly and ultimately of azote, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, lime. The 
parts of animals are next exanbined. They are di- 
vided into solids and fluids. The solids are distin-^ 
guished into soft parts and hard parts, the fluids into 
bloody and the secretions formed from it. But as 
there are some substances which make their appear- 
ance only during disease, they are in the present edi. 
tion considered apart, under the titles of morbid secre- 
tions and morbid concretions. The processes by which 
the different secretions are formed, and the animal 
economy conducted, are examined under the title of 
animal functions, and the subject is concluded with a 
chapter on the decomposition of animal bodies. 

In an appendix there are to be found several im- 
portant fj^cts or discoveries, which were made or as- 
certained whilst this edition was in the press, but too 
late to be introduced in their proper places. Among 
these are to be found the discovery of sulphuretted 
muriatic acid by Dr. Thomson himself, with an ac- 
count of its properties and composition, and a set of 
experiments on the alloys of gold and platinum, by 
Mr. Hatchett, and on the metal called palladium by 
Mr. Chenevix. Besides the alterations in nomen^ 
clature already caeotioned^ there are several other 1 1^ 
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be met with ill the course of the work, in most of 
which the author agrees with Mr. Chenevix. It was 
Dr. Thomson*8 intention to conclude the work with 
fome remarks on chemical nomenclature, but the 
great size to which the last volume had swelled, pre- 
vented the addition. These remarks would certainly 
have b^n xery acceptable to the reader. 

Such is a short analysis of this extensive but ela- 
borate work, a work thai does the greatest credit to 
the talents and reputation of the author. Dr. Thom- 
fon*s distinguished abilities and complete knowledge 
of the /subject are equally conspicuous, whether we 
regard his happy and ingenious illustrations of some 
of the most complicated phaenomena of the science, 
the perspicuity of bis arrangements, the profundity of 
his research, or the address and dexterity with which 
he detects and confutes the errors or fallacies of others. 
Whoever is qualified fully to appreciate the merits of 
this work, will have no difficulty in allowing it to be 
a most finished and masterly view of the present 
state of chemical science, it is without doubt the 
best and most complete elementary work on the sub- 
ject in the English language. But it needs no praise 
of ours to recommend it to the notice of the chemist. 
Its merits are already known, its utility has been 
already felt. 

But great as the merits of this work confessedly are« 
it has not escaped the objections of the caviller. The 
objections alluded to, were urged indeed only against 
the former edition, but as the work is still substan- 
tially the same, the greater part of them if they have 
any force, are equally valid against the present 
edition. It is necessary therefore, in defence of that 
view of the work which we have given, to make some 
reply to these objections. It was the object of the 
author to facilitate as much as possible the study of 
chemistry, by collecting into one body the vast num- 
ber •f facts which constitute the science, blended 
with the history of their gradual developement and of 
the theories which have been founded upon them 
Such subjects are first introduced, as admit of the 
plainest and simplest mode of illustration, and no pre- 
vious knowledge of chemistry is supposed. One 
would think that an undertaking of so much probable 
utility at least, upon a plan so very unexceptionable, 
was entitled to commendation rather than blame. A 
critic says, he is surprized to hear of a full detail of 
the facts and history of chemisitry from one man. 
But because he happens to be surprized at this, ought 
no one man ever to attempt to make himself ac- 
quainted with the whole system of chemistrv ? To 
what extent, to please this gentleman, hhould an au- 
thor direct his views ! — Science sutfered no detriment 
from the widely ext^^ncled views of Bacon, Boyle or 
Newton, and yet the range of investigation which 
their studies embraced, was even more extensive and 
complicated tlian the science of chemi-try itself. The 
extent of an undertaking can be no good ground of 
objections, if the abilities of the undertaker are but 
adequate to it. 

lu the chapter which treats of oxygen, the critic 
says, that owing to the author's plan, he meets 
with " little else than the usual methods of procaring 
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porting flame and animal l*fe.** But If the plan mutt 
be allowed to be a good one, and if this be one of its 
necessary conseqtiences, of what force is this objec- 
tion ? The reader is jnot yet supposed to be prepared 
for much of detail. 

In the section which treats of sulphur, StahVs 
theory of phlogistion is introduced, and as the objec- 
tor thinks, too early. But it requires no previous 
knowledge of chemistry to qualify any one for com- 
prehending the principles upon which the doctrines of 
phlogistion are founded ; and where could it have bcea 
introduced with more propriety than when treating of 
combustible substances, of the very substance indeed, 
which was supposed to furnish the roost undeniable 
proof of its existence. 

The chapter on metals has aflbrded an extensive 
field of observation to the same objector, and occa- 
sioned a number of remarks. He says it is imperfect 
and inaccurate. Inaccuracies — 1. The oxide of lead 
is reducible per sc when expo-sed to a violent heat.— 
This Is merely a typographical error which had found 
its way even into the new edition, lead having been 
substitutetl for platinum. A proof that it is merely 
typographical is, that the error is to be found only in 
the introductory chapter, but not in the detail of par- 
ticulars. For, there the account is just as it should 
be ; the oxide of platinum is said to be reducible by 
exposing it to a violent heat, but no mention is made 
of any such reduction of any of the oxides of lead. 
In the present edition it is put into the errata.— ^i. 
Putty is called an oxide of tin, though it contains 
also lead. — ^The truth of this remark may be granted 
without detracting much from the merit of the work. 

3. Most of the sulphurets are destitute of metallic 
lustre. This, says the reviewer, is a singular over- 
sight. But where is the oversight ? The author al- 
luded no doubt, to the artificial ones, with regard to 
which, this is the fact. 4. The possibility of sulphu- 
ret of platinum is denied — It is expressly mentioned, 
not indeed in the chapter on metals, but in treating 
on the metallic ores, in the lK)ok on minerals. The 
assertion therefore is false What is said under the 
head oi platinum, amounts to no more than a l)elief 
of the impracticability of tbrmiug an artificial sulpha- 
ret of that metal, or to a doubt oi its extstence. 

Omissions. — i. The action of caustic i)otas!i on pla- 
tiniun is not mentioned — It could not have been mco- 
tioned in the place where the objector requ!re$ it, 
owing indeed to the author's fdiifi, but it is now to be 
found in a note on the analysis oi earths and stones. 
2. The account of the alloys of gnld and platinum is 
a meagre one, because the Manuel d'Essayeur was 
not consulted, — ^The question b iwc whether the ac- 
count given be a noeagre one or uat« but whether the 
existing state of the science aArded a better. No- 
thing in the Manuel d*£ssa)reur omM have been in- 
serted with propriety. 

.*). In^^tead of a description of the method of 
making aurum muiitum, a reference to Pelletier is 
given. — ^Thc method is by far too complicated for ihst 
part of the treatise. The reference therefore is 
proper. 4. Newton's fusible metal is omitted. — it is 
to be found in the present edition. 5. The concluding 
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may be Ami critic's opinion of there, bat tbey contain 
two of the most important tables in the whole book. 

The next objections relate to the primary com- 
poands. I »t. The arrangements of the earths and al- 
kalies as compounds is improper and absurd.—The 
arrangement occasions no obscurity nor perplexity, 
and is founded on reasons which the objector has per- 
haps not attended to. The circumstance of their re- 
fusing to combine with oxygen, distinguishes the 
earths and alkalies from all the substances arranged in 
•the work as simple ; and they are to be regirded as 
compounds because one of them has been actually 
proved to be a compound, and because there is pre- 
sumptive evidence that the rest are so. 2. The me 
tbods of obtaining alumina* and silica are not the most 
accurate.— They are, however, the simplest and re- 
quire fewer of the substances which had not been 
aheady de8crit)ed than any other method of obtain- 
ing them. 3. In treating of earths, Agustine ought 
to have been omilted. — For what reason?— It was 
then pretty generally believed to be a new earth, 
though later experiments have proved that it is not 
Had they proved the contrary and Dr. Thomson 
omitted it, tlien the criticizer would have placed it 
among his omissions. 4. The oxides of azote ought 
to have been considered under nitric acid. — If this be 
the objector's opinion, he ought at least to have shewn 
on what reasons his opinion is founded. 5. In treat- 
ing of the acids, there is not that minuteness of de- 
tail which is valuable lo the practical chemist. — 1st. 
Because there is no mention made of the use of nitrat 
of barytes in purifying nitric acid. — If the critic bad 
not been in such a furious haste to point out what he 
considered as defects, this remark noight perhaps have 
been spared. The information that he wanted is to be 
found under the head of nitrat of barytes. But if it 
were not to be found there, still the author in pre- 
paring nitric acid, must be supposed to have the pri- 
vilege of making use of nitre already pure if he 
pleases. And till the criticizer can deprive him of 
that privilege, his process must be allowed to be a good 
one. *i. Because the method of prepiiring oxalic acid 
from nut-galls is not mentioned. — It was not neces- 
sary, considering the plan of the work, to state every 
method of preparing this or any other substance. 
The method that is stated is a very good one. 3. 
Becausr Scheele's method of preparing gallic acid is 
mis-stated — It is the method stated by Scheele in 
Crell's journal, and if the objector chooses to ado|>r it. 
he will find it to be a very good and succe^ski) 
method. 

The next are the remarks on the secondary com 
pounds. 1. The section on stoneware, shows thai 
the author never visited a pottery in his iife. — To sup- 
port this empty and dogmatical assertion, it wouU. 
have been necessary to point out some notorious error 
or defect in that section. But since the criticizer \^^> 
not done so, the reader is at liberty to conclude that 
he could not do it, for no one will doubt his inclina 
tion. Besides they are the proiL's>es described in 
Watson's chemical essays, a book ihat is in every 
body's hands. 2. In the account of glass, the expen- 
meots of Reaumur and Lewis are omitted, and un- 
til iog if laid of die use of manganese.-^lt was not 
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consistent with the author's plan to mentfon them, 
i. The chapter on soaps indicates an ignorance of the 
manufacture of that article,— This and the two fore- 
going objections are founded in a mistake. It was 
not the object of the author to teach the art of making 
stoneware, glass and soap, as practised by manufac- 
turers, but to give a general view of the rationale of 
the processes, which of necessity precluded the pos- 
sibility of giving an exact description of what is ac- 
tually done at our manufactories. 4. Tlie acid soaptf 
and savonules ought to have been described. — ^The 
author described them in the article chemistry in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and since he has not desr 
cribed them in the present work, we must suppose 
that he considered it as inconsistent with his plan. 
But a better reason is. that the accounts of these sub- 
stances hitherto published are erroneous We know 
that Dr Thomson has made some curious experiments 
on this subject which he may one d iy pnblish. 5. 
The account of the salts is too confined. — In what 
respect, pray? — ^Their chemical properties are very 
fully described, but to enumerate their uses, if that 
be what the reviewer wanted, was not co^^i^tent 
with the plan Of the work. But this account shows 
also, it seems, that the author is ignorant of the 
German language! Who does not |>erceive that this 
is merely an invidious and illiberal insinuation ? — If 
it is not, it was incumbent on the critic to show bow 
he came to be possessed of the facnlty of the second 
sight, (a faculty of very rare occurrence in the pre- 
sent age,) as it is impos:?ible to conceive how he 
should have come to the knowledge of the supposed 
fact otherwise. He may rest a -isn red » however, that 
in this instance, at least, his powers of divination 
have most completely misled him. 

There are yet one or two objections more. 1st. The 
methods which are assigned for obtaining pure metals 
are bad, of which that for obianiing lead is given as 
an initance. We are strongly tempted to suspect 
that the objector never made trial of it. Klaproth has 
since published the very same. *2. The account of 
vegetables is defective and inaccurate. — The inaccu- 
racies have no^ been pointed out, and the defects are 
amply supplied in the secoiid edition. 

These are the whole, or all that are important, of 
the objections urged against this work, of whfch a 
^reat part are altogether nugatory, being founded on 
^ mi^.npprel>ension of the author* object ; |iart false, 
ind the rest obviated in the present edition. The ob- 
jector seems to Irjve exj)ecled a work altogether fault- 
ie«i<!, but he should remember the aphorism of the 
poet ; 

•* Whoever expects a iauldess work to see 
Expects what never was, nor is, nor e'er shall be." 

The wonder, however, is not that there should have 
been a few errors or mistakes committed in a work of 
such magnitude and intricacy as this, but that there 
shoul4 have been so few. And where the merits of 
\ perforn)ance are so vtry conspicuous as those of this 
vork, a few trifling blemishes are not to be carped 
tc with unreasouiible severity^ nor the advantages 
which it aflbrds rejected. i r^r^ri¥^ 
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Sermons and oihcft Miseellaneatu Piecet. By the late 
Henry Httuter, t),D. Minuter qfthe Scots* Church, 
ixtndQtt'Viall, To which are pre/ixed a Biogruphical 
Sketch qf hu Life, and a Cntical Account of his 
jyritingf, 2 lots. 18f. Boards. J. Murray.^ 
The name of Dr. Henry Huater has long been 
well-known to the literary world. His Sacred Bio- 
^rapkv stamped his character as a writer of sermons j 
^nd if the merits of a work are to be judged of by its 
success, we believe few pulpit orators had an equal 
boast with cur author, who saw his Sacred Biography 
pa8s through seven or eight editions in his own lite- 
time. His other works have all successively been re- 
ceived with favour by the public ; and to the dose of 
bis life, iiis reputation as an author remained undi- 
minished. The volumes now laid beiore us consist of 
those Sermons which were found among h^ papers 
after his decease, with a few miscellaneous pieces, all 
relating to his clerical functions. 

The tirst volume is entirely composed of discourses 
delivered at the administration of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper. The manner in which this Sacra- 
ment is administered by the established church of 
Scotland is peculiarly impressive, and admirably calcu- 
lated for a display of pulpit eloquence. The ceremony 
is scarcely ever performed more than once or twice a 
year ; familiarity witli it and consequently indifference 
are by this means prevented; and people of all ranks 
and ages flock to its celebration with an eagerness 
and ardour of devotion, resembling that which drew 
together the Jews from every quarter of Palestine to 
their great annual festival at Jerusalem. Every cler- 
gyman has it in his own option to chuse the day on 
ivhich this Sacrament is to be celebrated in his own 
parish. In announcing the day on which his choice 
has fallen, which he does from the pulpit on the third 
or fourth Sunday preceding it, he takes an opportu- 
nity of reminding his congregation of the nature of 
the ceremony, and the preparation, by self-examina- 
tion and reflection, which is necessary to make them 
worthy partakers of a festival intended to celebrate 
the salvation of mankind. The week immediately 
preceding the appointed Sunday is devoted to the exa- 
mination of those who desire to be admitted for the 
first time to this sacrament, with regard to the degree 
of knowledge they possess and their moral conduct. 
Two days, usually Thursday and Saturday, are set 
apart for the purposes of public devotion. The 
Thursday is appointed as a solemn fast, and the dis- 
courses delivered to the people on this day usuiAly 
enforce the necessity of sincere repentance, and warn 
the hearers against expecting that a temporary zeal 
will be sufficient to make up for the want of vir- 
tue and piety in practice. On the Saturday, the 
discourses from the pulpit instruct the people in the 
sentiments which ought to be present to their 
minds, and the decent and devout behaviour which 
they ought to observe during the solemn ceremony of 
the morrow. On the Sunday morning the congrega- 
tion meet at an earlier hour than usual. A Sermon is 
then delivered relative to the object of Jesus Christ's 
mission and death, and the other parts of the public 
worsliip are gone through according to the form of 
that church. The clergymaa then, in a short dis 



course prepared for the t)ccation> aets forth Ihe furtnrD 
and importafice of the ceremony^ and the qualificatiom 
of those who ought to partake oif it > he calls upoa all 
true Uilievers to join in its celebration; and adjures af 
those who disbelieve or are indifferent to Christianitf 
in their hearts to refrain from making a mockery of 
divine thiop. A prayer for a blessing on the symbols 
of the bread and wine succeeds; and the congregas- 
tion, in a regular and orderly succession seat them- 
selves at the communion tabl^ where these symbols 
are administered. A short exhortation to practice 
worthy of their profession is given at each successift 
table, and the whole ceremony concludes with a so- 
lemn blessing. In the evening a discourse is delivend 
remind'mg the people of the public profession oi faith 
which they have made, and exhorting them to approve 
themselves true Christians by suitable lives. On the 
following Monday, the congregation assemble for a 
public thanksgiving, and a Sermon to this purpose 
concludes the celebration of the Sacramect of the 
liOrd's Supper, according to the form of the Church 
of Scotland. Many opportunities, it is evident, are 
here presented to the clergymen of exhibiting their 
talents in pulpit oratory. As the minister of the 
parish is evidently himself unequal to undertake the 
labour of so many successive days, several of his 
neighbours are called in to his assistance, and here it 
is that the clergy have an opportunity of mutaatty 
estimating each others talents. 

We have been thus partlciUar in describing the ce^ 
lebration of this sacrament according to the forms of 
the church of Scotland, as otherwise it would not be 
possible for our £nglish readers to comprehend the 
nature of the occasions which gave rise to the 6rst 
volume of the Sermons before us. Most of tbem 
were delivered on the even'mg of the Sabbath, after 
the Sacrament had been administered. This was an 
occasion when the powers of the orator in impsessiog 
the feelings of his audience, had a particular oppoTtu=- 
nity for exertion; and it was in appeals to the bealt 
that Dr. Hunter shone with peculiar excelleooe. The 
following extract will give an idea of the manner in 
which he endeavoured to turn the impressions of tbe 
preceding ceremony to practical purposes. After re- 
minding his hearers of the vows of repentance and 
amendment which they had so lately made, he pro- 
ceeds to exhort tbem to ode of the most essential of 
duties, the instruction of the young and ignorant : 
to mo tilers he speaks as follows :— 

"Let ine call upo^ you, mothers; you have the bett 
opportunities; you have tnc readiest access to their hearts-- 
to you the complaints arc commonly made, and the peti- 
tions preferred, and the inquiries addressed. Do I need 
to plead with you in behalf of the dear little ones, whom 
you SDckled at your breasts, whom you watched over in 
infancy with such anxious and vncemitting care, of whom 
you form such fond, perhaps extravagant hopes. To vour 
honour I must say, that religion is more frequently to be 
found among you than in the parents of .the other sex; 
improve then your opportunities, improve your influencc» 
show that you are mothers indeed. Arc there any here 
who have fatherless, any who have motherless chudrco, 
any who have the charge of orphans? there is uoon you 
who have char^ of this kind, a double, a ten-fold obligs- 
tioa to care, diligence, and zeal. Call them aronod yob» 
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pray (mn diete, tell thM^ fa) %>^agtf ^ited ti> th^r Wilder 
oapacities^ that they are formed for ecemity; tell them of 
the sia and misery of all mankind by nature— of the evil^ 
the danger of continuing in sin^ of the beauty and happi- 
ness of tincere unfeigned piety and holiness : tell them of 
the necessity of a Saviour, in order to pardon and accept- 
ance with God. Open up to them the life and character 
6f Jesus^— the end of his coming into the world, and the 
liature of faith in him: explain to them the necessity 
and nature of true repentance; press all upon them, from 
the shortness and uncertainty of life, and the certainty of 
death and judgment: dWellparticularlv upon the history 
of the Redeemer, the dimity of his cnaracter, the purity 
and simplicity of his manners, the eminent virtues of his 
life, his painful and unmerited suffering, the remarkable 
circumstances of his death. They wfll listen to all this 
with wonderful attention; they will soon come to under- 
stand how deeply they themselves are interested ; they will 
early acquire the most useful of all knowledge : let it be 
your business to direct this knowledge immediately to 
practice.** 

Among the sermons in the second volame, we 
teonld particularly call the attention of our readers to 
that delivered at the admission of a minister to his 
living; on which occasion in Scotland a discourse by 
tome ordained clergyman is always delivered. The 
Sermon alluded to contains an excellent specimen of 
Ibat observation in the occurrences of life for which 
Dr. Hunter was distinguished ; and which he had the 
art of appl>'ing in the pulpit without descending from 
tiie gravity and dignity of a preacher. In this in- 
Mance he points out the circumstances which chiefly 
tend to bring the clerical character into disrepute, and 
the best means of counteracting them. Who will 
i^ot be forcibly struck by the truth of the following 
Observations ? 

'• I would further observe under this head, that there is, 
Unhappily for people of our profession, a set of men in the 
world, ot the higher stations in life, no friends to the cause 
of religion and virtue, who affect the company and con- 
versation of clergymen, and caress them highly for qualities 
that have no sort of conneciion with their office. By 
Uiese marks of deceitful favour they are unwarily betrayed 
to ffo lengtlis highly unbecoming their profei;sion, and in- 
deed unbecoming any character, any profession. Hence it 
comes to pass, that their tempters are hardened in their 
own levity and wickedness ; relision is brought into disre- 
pute; the serious and good areoB'endcd — and the unhappy 
rictims themselves are not seldom rewarded in the end with 
slight and ridicule froui their betrayers, after they^have lost, 
l^ng before, the love and esteem of the sober and wise.*' 
The whole of this discourse deserves the serious pe- 
rasal of clergymen. 

With regard to the style and structure of the Ser- 
mons in these volumes, it would be unfair in the critic 
to catch at casual inaccuracies, uhen we are told that 
they were not intended ^y the author for publication, 
and that they are given to the public exactly iii the 
state in which he left them. In Ruch circuinstancefi it 
is rattier to be wondered that there should be so few 
blemishes discoverable in the composition ; and wt* 
may without hesitation declare it as our opinion , that 
Dr. Hunter's reputation as a pulpit orator will not be 
diminished by the publication o{ tbe^e discourses. 
His style of pulpit eloquence is already too generally 
known to requiie to be characterised. His chief excel- 
lence lies in warm and animated appeals to the feel- 



mgs, and in placing fa a stretig llgBt* tuefi practical 
observations as may be applied with advantage in the 
common conduct of life. His dfscourses seem all 
more immediately adapted for the pulpit than the 
press I and the expression in general has more of th^ 
anitnation of spoken language, than the studied turn 
of what is chiefly intended for the closet. 

To the Sermons are subjoined a few funeral pieces. 
According to the forms of the charch of Scotland, 
no service is performed at the grave> nor any oration 
pronounced unless over those whose death presents 
something particularly interesting to the public at 
laige. In England, however^ it is usual with the ad- 
herents of the church of Scotland to have a short ad- 
dress delivered over the remains of the departed when 
consigned to the grave. Such were the occasions 
which gave rise to the funeral pieces in these vo- 
lumes ^ and to one whose particular talf nt lay in 
strong appeals to the feelings, they afforded the best 
i>pportunity for calling forth his powers. Of these 
little pieces, we have only to regret that the nnmbet' 
is so few. Every reader must allow that they do the 
highest credit to the author. The last piece in this 
collection is an Address to the Friendly Female Society, 
whose benevolent and praise-worthy object is the re- 
lief of the. aged, helpless and infirm of the female 
"^ex ; our author's talents were never employed without 
effect in tlie cause of humanity. 

To the first volume is prefixed a Life of Dr. Hun- 
ter, by a pupil who appears to have rotjined the 
warmest esteem for his instructor. If in this UcirYative 
we regret the want of those characterist c anecdotes 
which alone can render the life of a priva e person 
interesting to a general reader, we are still highly 
pleased with the glowing attachment expressed by the 
writer: and we account it no small honour to tfio 
memor}' of Dr. Hunter that he has left such an im- 
pression of his talents and virtues on those who knew^ 
him best. The' repeated losses which he sutiered in 
fii*« family, are related in a maimer that does equal 
credit to the head and heart of the writer iii his lire. 
Into this narrative is introduced an inscription, by a, 
difi^erent hand, designed for a muniment to be erected 
to the memory of our autlior. VVc should not have 
noticed it but for the reinaTkable contnist it bears to 
the simple and imaflected manners of him whom it is 
intetidea to commemorate; 'and for exhibiting a very 
complete picture of those exiravagnnt and laboured 
epitaphs which Dr. Hunter in various parts of his 
writings so strongly ridicules and reprobates. 

A short account is also given, by another hand, of 
the writings of Dr Hunter. Such a sketch is neces- 
sarily superficial, but it has this advantage that it pre- 
sents the reader with a catalogue of our author's 
works, their principal objects, and the general opt* 
nions which have been formed concerning them. 
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partt of the vorid were first peopled, have furnished 
ample matter of dispute to the learned or curious 
tnquiier. To trace the progress of human society in 
the dittereot stages through which it has passed during 
the: revolution of ages, is certainly in many points of 
view an important study. To the pliilosopher it is 
important ; tor a knowledge of the character of man, 
as it is exhibited at different periods of time, in distinct 
points of civilization, under different circumbtances 
and in various situations, is essential to the successful 
investigation of human nature. To the man of 
science it is imj ortant j for in tracing the progress of 
the different departments of human attainments, he 
not only gratifies the most noble curiosity, but pre- 
pares his mind for further discovery and improvement. 
To every man it is important \ for man in exploring 
the history of his kind, finds bis own image reflected, 
enriches bis mind with the most precious treasuies of 
wisdom, and with the materials of the purest enjoy- 
ment, while he acquires the most valuable of all 
knowledge, the knowltdgf or himsff. In later pe- 
riods of society the mind proceeds in the well- 
known track conducted by the light of authentic 
history, but in remote ages« where this light fails, it 
is forced to explore its way through the mists of 
allegory and the gloom of fable, till, like a travel- 
ler benighted in some unknown region, it is lost in 
impenetrable obscurity. But the curiosity of man in 
developing the history of his species was not to be 
restrained. Conjecture took the lead where authen- 
tic document failed. Opinions have been formed as 
suited the views and passions of different individuals, 
and facts have been strained to support them. Hypo- 
thesis has succeeded hypothesis, while the framer of 
each has been more eager to establish his own theory, 
aiKl to overturn tho^e of others, than by sober inquiry 
to arrive at the truth. Perhaps, after all that can be 
done, certainty on this subject is not to be expected 
Where information is so scanty, a Htrong probability 
is the utmost point at u hich we can hope to arrive 
"What degree of this probability is due to the system 
of the Curate of Olrtston, the reader will, presently 
be enabled to judge; but what will recommend his 
theory in a nigli degree to the liberal scholar and the 
cancid critic, is the unpresuming modesty with which 
the author ushers it into the world, so different from 
that acrimonious style which the franiers of hypotheses 
in general employ against their hypothetical rivals. 
Another thing also which entitles this system to a 
liberal and careful examination, is the obscurity of 
bis situation in the world, which prevented his having 
any intercourse with his predeces^or^ \u the same line 
of pursuit, and placed their works in a great measure 
beyond his reach. From this circumstance, tJie 
ground -work of his theory is forn)ed of materials 
which were suggested by casual enquiry and by reflec- 
tion ; and even the names of some of the most emi- 
nent critics were unknown to him till their works 
vere put into his hands as objects of curiosity, after 
bis plan had been arra.«^ed and his first proposals cir- 
culated. The author himself appears to have been 
sensible of this advantage, for he observes *' that an 
earlier knowledge of these authors would have as- 
sisted him in adjusting his arguments and propositions^ 



it would have spared him the labour of seme prooft» 
built upon experiment, and would have been clear 
gain to him in perspicuity of arrangement ; but it 
would have endangered his attention to the main ob- 
ject \ it would have seduced him, by the influence of 
learning, to borrow or invent systems, when it was his 
office to develope, authenticate, and conlirm materials 
many ages ago constructed." The author therefore ap- 
plied his mind to the subject witliout any preconceived 
opinion adopted in consequence of reading the works 
of authors who wrote on similar topics. Some will 
perhaps be disposed to think that this circumstance is 
counter-balanced, when they consider that the author 
appears to belong to the Welsh nation, whose family 
pride, and claims to extraordinary antiquity, have 
given occasion to many popular satires. But to such 
effusions, illiberal in mo^t cases, little attention ought 
to be paid in considering a philosophical enquiry. A 
desire to exalt the race to which he peculiarly belongs, 
is, equally with a love of his native soil, implanted by 
nature in the breast of every man, and cannot be era-, 
dicated without at the same lime destroying some of 
the best affi ctions of the heart. I'iiis was perhaps 
the foundation of that inclination in the author. Jar 
ivhkhhv cou't. not (ucount, that disposed him to explore 
the few remaining traces of the antient Welsh, with 
their singular doctrines on the origin ot speech and 
the fundamental principles of language. He began to 
penetrate the import of their mystic oracles on these 
topics, but dreaded tiiat his ideas might be cousideied 
as antiquarian whims rather than an useful discovery, 
till the same vision presented itself in his occasional 
researches into the Irish language. He then began to 
arrange a system upon the origin of speech calculated, 
for the double purpose of representing b> symbols 
both ideas and sounds, which he at first considered as 
exclusively belonging to the Ltltic house. But in- 
duced by a perpetual jealousy of theoretical delusion 
and partial experiments, he determined to enlarge 
the field of his inquiries. The system of Celtic 
speech he considered as too ingenious to be struck oat 
'ly the original contrivance of the Celtic race alone, 
notwithstanding the learning and ingenuity of their 
Druids, vihich have been celebrated by ancient 
writers. He made the experiment u|>on the iangua-es 
of Judea, of Greece, and of Rome, and the result 
impressed upon himself the conviction that his theory 
was just. The Celtic Druids, from the nature of their 
institution, he considered as peculiarly calculated to 
preserve entire any relics of antiquity that aiighi be. 
committed to their care, and on this account their tra- 
ditions are worthy of attention, especially when sup- 
ported by collateral circumstances, such as the tra* 
ditions, customs, and languages of other nations. His 
knowledge of the Welsh gave the author an oppor- 
tunity of investigating with considerable advantages 
the antiquities ot the Celts in their several branches; 
whilst the classical education requisite for his situation 
facilitated his researches into the languages and man- 
ners of ancient nations. These are the advantages 
possessed by the author. Let us now proceed to con- 
sider more particularly the plan of his work and its 
execution. 
The whole work is arranged into three grand divi- 
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ftkms, the first of mrliich contiits of sketches on the 
ttate and attainments of primitive society, the second 
treats of the origin of the Celtte^ their institution of 
Bmidism, and their pretensions to the knowledge of 
fetters, and the third is an essay on the Celtic language, 
in which its radical principles are appreciated and 
compared with primitives and simple terms in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. Each of these jdi visions contains 
•everal subdivisions. 

In hi^ researches respecting the primitive inhabi- 
tants o( the west of Europe, of Britain and the 
islands in its neighbourhood, the author was led to 
examine the progress and attainments of mankind in 
general, in order to distinguish, if possible, the cus- 
toms, arts, and stores of knowledge which the Celtcc 
imported into their western settlements, from those 
which they afterwards acquired by their own diligence, 
and their intercourse with strangers. The question 
then was, what guides he could most safely follow in 
his inquiries into the origin and primitive state of 
human society. The poets and mythological writers 
of Greece and Rome have transmitted many inte- 
DBBting particulars concerning the early ^riods of 
iociety, bat these are delivered in a language so figu- 
yati^, and are mixed in such a manner with allegory 
and iable, that no circumstances taken on their au- 
Aority alone, can be relied upon. Hence the most 
hamcd sages and writers of Greece and Rome, only 
bewildered themselves in their attempts to explain the 
traditions and allegories of the poets. Such mytho- 
fegical narrations were, however, the only ancient his- 
tories possessed by the Greeks and Romans, and these 
were so dark and uncertain, that their philosophers 
were induced to reject them altogether^ and frame 
new theories of their own respecting the original state 
of mankind. Among these, the theory of the Epi- 
curemis attracted particular notice, both from its sin- 
gularity and the acuteness and learning of its sup- 
porters, among whom was the celebrated Lucretius. 
They had obserf ed that wherever the arts and sciences 
flourished, they had advanced through ages by slow 
and progressive steps, and accordingly concluded that 
njan had from an indefinite period, creeped and felt 
his way through various forms of savage life, before 
he reached the degree of humanity, and learnt to walk 
erect and to exert his rational powers. The few rays 
of light respecting early society, preserved by the 
poets and recognized*by more temperate philosophers, 
were forgotten ; the system became popular, and was 
received as founded in truth, during the most en- 
lightened ages of Greece and Rome. Hence the 
monstrous tales with which We have been amused, of 
•he progress of that mute, four-legged animal, who 
having passed by a slow progress, through the mon- 
key and the savage, at length nccidcntally acquired 
*1>eech and reason, and rendered himself a kind of 
terrestrial god.* But the author justly observes, that 
if any traces of authentic information can be obtained, 
they claim the preference to the best hypothesis that 
etn be devised. Such authentic information he con- 
tends we possess in the historical writings of Moses, 

•This theory is supported at this day by maay phUosopben on 
»c Conttneut witn accumulated absunutics. 
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which serve to explain *nd confirm many of the alle- 
gories and mythological narrations of the ancient 
poets. The generality, even of those philosophers 
who reject the history of Moses, and the other books 
of the Old Testament, as matter of religious faith, 
admit that they coniain the best and most authentic 
account of the first ages, and therefore the author rea- 
sons from these books merely as pieces of authentic 
history. From the history of Moses we learn that 
man began to exercise his rational powers the instant 
he was created, that he soon acquired ideas of pro» 
perty, and began to make considerable improvements 
in the various arts which in all ages have been peculiar 
to civilized society. The length to which the lives of 
the antediluvian inhabitants of the world were ex- 
tended, would facilitate the progress of improvement 
in a degree of which we can scarcely form an ade- 
quate conception. Moses records only the inventions 
of one family, the himse of Vain. But the improve- 
ments of the other families that sprung from Adam 
must have advanced with corresponding rapidity, from 
which it may safely be concluded, that the old world 
had attained a high degree of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion. After the flood very few of the arts of the an^* 
cient world could remain, but the family of Noah 
would certainly preserve the general histor}' of the 
antediluvians, together with the principles of several 
of their arts, which were communicated to their des- 
cendants. The rapid abridgement that took place \rx 
the period of human life, would, for a while however; 
damp the ardour of investigation ; and accordingly we 
find in the book of Job (the incidents of which the 
author considers from many internal circumstances as 
having happened in the first postdiluvian century,) an 
appeal to the knowledge of the former age, as re^ 
corded by the family of Noah, " For inquire I pray 
thee of the former age, and prepare thyself for thd 
search of thdr fathers, for we are but of yesterday 
and know oothing, seeing our days on earth are as af 
shadow." The author then proceeds to consider the 
primitive traditions in detail, the religion and morality of 
the first ages after the flood, their civil arts and sciences, 
their agriculture, architecture, metallurgy, natural his- 
tory, computation of time, astronomy and geography* 
After some remarks upon the moral and religious 
institutions of the primitive world, many of which 
were afterwards revived in the Law of Moses, the 
author observes, that the first ages certainly appear 
not to have been addicted to polytheism, though a 
vague form of expression relative to the universal 
spirit and his created ministers seems to have been 
one of the principal causes that afterwards led to the 
practice. The circumstance that many of the moral 
and ritual precepts of the Law of Moses are only 
part of a primitive and universal law revived, w4iich 
had been in force amongst the descendants of Noah, 
at the time of the general allotment, explains the 
cause why so many traces of such a law and such in- 
stitutions have been found amongst several nations 
long secluded from each other, and widely dispersed 
over the face of the earth.— On the borders of Siberia, 
in China, Japan, Africa, Mexico^ and the islands of 
the^P^cific Ocean. digitized by LnOOgle 
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Oar author then mentions leveml instances of the 
sciences and arts that were known in the primitive 
ages and transmitted by Noah to his descendants. 
Their knowledge of agriculture appears from the 
practice of Noab> Abraham, and Job; their acquaint- 
ance with architecture from the building o{ the ark 
and of Babel. Some of the descendants of Cain in- 
vented metallurgy and the working of brass and iron, 
and were therefore the first chemists, whilst others 
were cultivating the fine arts and teaching men to 
handle the harp and organ, both wind and stringed 
instruments. Bows of steel and molten mirrors were 
used immediately after the flood, which shews that 
the ancient arts were not forgotten. The manner in 
which the animals put into the ark were classed, and 
several passages in the book of Job seem to intimate 
that the primitive ages were also well versed in natu- 
ral history. The author enters at some length upon 
the claims of different nations to the invention and im- 
provement of the science of astronomy, and concludes 
that Noah was well acquainted with the calculation of 
time by solar revolutions, and that the several nations 
derived llie rudiments of astronomy from their com- 
mon ancestor. He then proceeds to consider the 
effects o^the deluge, the division of the earth amongst 
the sons of Noah, and the consequences of Nimrod's 
jehellion. This rebellion, he observes, was confined 
to a party which had followed Nimrod, from the se- 
veral different families, and the effects of the disper- 
sion were that they were all driven into the portions 
which their separate brethren had occupied according 
to the previovy^' allotment. The followers of Nimrod 
were the Tita)^ of the poets, and gave rise to a va- 
riety of fables. Some allusion to this division appears 
in many heathen historians. It may be proper here 
4o observe, that the author appears either to think 
that the confusion of languages was confined to the 
followers of Nimrod, or that in fact an absolute 
change of language never took place and that our 
conuDon translation is in this point incorrect, as has 
been contended by several learned Hebraists. 

Our author introduces the question, *' whether the 
early ages were acquainted with an alphabet ?" He 
considers picture writing, and hieroglyphical repre- 
jsentations amongst any nation as no proof that this 
nation did not formerly possess the use of an alpha- 
bet> for to this day, many of our lower orders of 
people use something like this mode of writing. 
From several passages in the history of Moses, in the 
book of Job and other parts of the Old Testament, 
he concludes that an alphabet had been formed and 
used before the flood, and after that period preserved 
in the families of Noah, till in some instances it was 
lost from particular causes. The arguments that are 
drawn from the sacred books, for the high antiquity of 
the art of writing, are supported by the circumstance, 
that it appears from profane history, that the roost an- 
cient nations in various parts of the world, those 
which were flrst settled and most tenacious of their 
own customs, such as the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, 
the £gyptians, the Phrygians, the Pelasgi, the Indians 
and the Furdetani, possessed an alphabet, and several 
of them regarded the art of writing as coeval with the 
aation itself, if not with the hiuoao race. The au- 
7 



thor then proceeds to consider the condition of men 
in primitive society, the division of the Noahidae, the 
rebellion of Nimrod and the dispersion of the giants* 
The memory of these giants, who were constantly 
held in detestation by all nations, has been preserved 
in profane, as well as in sacred history. The ancient 
books of the Hindoos, have preserved the history of 
the division of the Noahidas as appears from the fol« 
lowing extracts given in the third volume of tho 
Asiatic Researches. 

" It is related in the Padma-Puran ihBt Safyamata, 
whose miraculous preservation from a genersrf deluge, 
is told at length in the Matsya, had three sons, the 
eldest of whom was named Ji/apttt, or lord of the 
earth. The others were Channa and Sharma, which 
last words are in the vulgar dialects, usually pro« 
nounced Cham and Sham, as we frequently hear 
Kishn for Crishna, The royal patriarch, for such is 
his character in the Purans, was particularly fond of 
Jyapeti, to whom he gave all the regions to the north 
of Hima-laiia^ or the snowy mountains, which ex- 
tend from sea to sea, and of which Caucasus is a part. 
To Skarma he allotted the countries to the south of 
these mountains. But he cursed Charma, because 
when the old monarch was accidentally inebriated with 
a strong liquor made of ferment^ rice, Charma 
laughed, and it was in consequence of his father's 
imprecation, that he became a slave to the slaves of 
his brothers.*' 

All nations in their ancient traditions, consider the 
giants as a distinct race, who were dispersed all over 
the world, but still retained tlieir characteristic ferocity 
and lived like savages, by rapine and violence. All 
nations disclaim the Titans for their own fathers, 
though many have endeavoured to cast the odtum of 
such ancestors on their neighbours. The truth ap- 
pears to be, that a portion of this horde was to be 
found in every nation, and that they never possessed 
any country exclusively. A digression is here inuro- 
duced concerning the primitive language of the worlds 
in the course of which the author contends, that the 
Hebrew tongue, though undoubtedly much altered 
by the improvements that took place in society, must 
retain some connection with the original language. 
This (the Hebrew) was spoken by Noah, and from 
him descended to his children, and this may serve to 
account for the evident connection which every lan- 
guage, however varied by time, situation and circum- 
stance, has been found to posses with the ancient 
Hebrew tongue. He then returns to the aera of 
Nimrod's rebellion, and observes that as each of the 
sons of Noah must have considered his allotment as 
the possession of his posterity, he would himself have 
inspected it, and that by these means Britain and 
Japan might have been partially peopled within a 
century or two after the deluge. All the families 
would preserve their original customs and instittttioBS> 
and hence the similarity that has in these respects 
been often found amongst nations who never had any 
intercourse with one another. Several judicious re- 
marks, here occur, on the traditions of the different 
nations, especially that of the Egyptians, and widi 
these the first grand division of the work is concluded. 

The second divisioa treats of the origin of tha 
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OeltaTi their Druids anS their pretensioni to the 
knowledge of letters. The ancient Greeks appear to 
have considered this people alone as the original inha- 
bitants of the western continent, for ^Irabo in 
dividing the world into four parts, assigns the western 
division to the Celtse. In order, therefore^ to find 
out the parentage of the Celtae, recourse must be had 
to the original population of Europe, which must be 
looked for in the tenth chapter of Genesis, the foun- 
tain head of universal geography. In the division of 
the world amongst the Noahidae, the isles of the Gen- 
tiles, by which are understood, Europe and the adja- 
cent islands, fell to the lot of Japhtth and his sons. 
Two of his descendants are particularly mentioned 
under whom the whole family may be comprehended, 
Javan and Garner, Javan is well knoWn as the ances- 
tor of the Greeks, and from him the name of Iwm^ 
was anciently applied to the several branches of that 
fiimily. We mtist look for the Celtae then, amongst 
the descendants of Gomer, from whom tl)ey probably 
derived one of their names Ciwmeni (Gommerii,) 
end Josephus also remarks, that those whom the 
Greeks called Gallativ or Crltit, were descended from 
Gomer. The author then proceeds to consider the 
allotments of the three sons of Gomer, and from 
various circiiroslances concludes, that liiphath took 
possession of Germany, and was the father of the 
Sarmatians, that Togarmah occupied the countries 
lying between the Euxine and Caspian seas, and was 
die father of the European Scythians, Goths or 
modem Germans, and that Ashkenaz possessed the 
nook lying between the Ascanian or Euxine sea, and 
the Propontis. This nook was evidently, however, 
too narrow for the eldest branch of the Noahidce, and 
could only be intended as a halting place in their pro- 
gress to the west. From the names of the nations 
found ID this part of Asia in former times, as they 
are recorded in profane history, names which were 
familiar to the ancient British bards, and from many 
collateral circumstances, the author concludes, that 
from the descendants of Ashkenaz sprung the original 
Celtae of the West, who anciently possessed the whole 
of Gaul, the islands of Britain, part of Germany and 
part of Spain. The autiior here enters upon a short 
sketch of the origin of the Goths, and their progress 
in coofjuering the lands, that were before possessed by 
their brethren the Celtae. lliey bad probably made 
several irruptions from Tartary into the north of Ger- 
many, but their decided superiority in these regions 
may be dated from the expedition of their invincible 
leader Odin which happened about 70 years before the 
Christian aera. The author then proceeds to consider 
the antiquity of the Druidical Order among the Celtae, 
and here he introduces some specimens of Druidical 
traditions amongst the Welsh. 

The following is the account which he gives of the 
origin of the Druids : — 

*• The order of Druids under that name does not appear 
to have been traced or known out of Gaul and the islands 
of Britain. The name seems to have belonged exclusively 
to the Britbh order and to have extended only where that 
order was acknowledged. The original and primitive inha- 
bitants of this island at some remote period of antiquity 
revised and reformed their national institutes. Tlieir priest 
or instructor hod hitherto been simply named Cuyz, or 
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Gwydd, as the term is retained by TaUesirt'^* Bum Gwydd 
yngwarthan.* But it Was deemed ndviseahle to divide the 
sacred oftice between the national or superior priest and a 
subordinate character whose influence was more limited.. 
From henceforth, the former became Der^tvyddt or Druid^ 
which in the language of the people to whom we owe the 
term is a compound of Dar, Superior, and Gwydd, a priest 
or inspector: the latter was Go-wydd or Ovya a subordi- 
nate instructor, and was sometimes called Suw, or Sy-wydd^ 
names familiar to the bards Taliesin and Jneurin.*' 

But though the name was local, the religion had a 
deep root and was extended over a variety of nations. 
Of this he mentions several instances and proves tho 
connection of the mythology of the Greeks and 
other civilized nations with the druidical institutions. 
From different passages in the Grecian history and 
from somq remains of the ancient Welsh, he concludes 
that the Druids were those Hyperboreans who carried 
gifts to the temple of Apollo in Greece. From several 
passages in the Hindoo records it would also appear 
that the ancient Indians were acquainted with Britain 
and the adjacent islands, which they describe as the 
.sacred Inlands in the IVcst, and call one of them 
Bre/as'sfan. This will account for the many institu- 
tions which the Brahmins have derived from the 
Druids. After some remarks on the first invaders of 
Great Britain, and the traces which they left behind 
them of their origin in the countries from which they 
were obliged to fly, the author observes that the Celtic 
nation may be regarded as comprising a race of two 
different characters though of the same family. la 
the JVilsh, the Armoricans, and tlie Cornish, we recog- 
nize the first inhabitants of these countries, with 
whom Druidism originated : In the Highlanders and 
the Irish we find those who forced their way into the 
settlements of their unresisting brethren, and took 
possession by force. In tracing the character of the 
Celtic language amongst the different nations who ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the Druids, the author 
acceunts for the connection that is found between the 
Irish language and the Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian, 
Coptic and Phosnician, by supposing that the Irish 
had arrived at maturity amongst the Japetidie before 
they left Asia Minor and Thrace. Those who used 
the Irish, or more properly speaking, the Gaelic lan- 
guage, he tells us, consisted partly of Titans, of Celto- 
Scythians or of those of Japetidae who assisted ia 
building the tower of Babel. This supposition is 
founded, amongother grounds, upon thiscircumstance, 
that the Gaelic language prevailed for some time ia 
Thrace and a dialect very nearly approaching to it ia 
spoken at this day by some descendants of the people 
called Waldetnes among the Alps. General Vallancey 
upon observing the affinity that prevailed between the 
Irish or rather Gaelic, and the Eastern languages, iu» 
fefred that the Irish came originally from the East, 
but our author perhaps with some probability contends 
that the Celtae or Guwcrita being an important branch 
of the Noahidae must have retained a dialect of the 
patriarchal speech, which may have possessed much 
analog)- to the primeval dialects of Asia, without in- 
curring the imputation of a loan from any one of 
them. The Celtic is remarkably distinguished by the 
simplicity of its roots^ ia which respc^tit^cry nnuch 
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resemblet tint Hebrew and other early languages. 
Comparing the dilferent dialects of the Celiac, the 
author ap)>ears to think that the Irish, though not 
within the pale of Druidiam completely, is the most 
perfet t copy of the omiinnl Celtic that now exists, as 
the Welsh is the most perfect of the druidical or cul- 
tivated Celtic. 

Although unwilling to interrupt the thread of the 
author's arguments with any remarks, yet here it is 
impossible not to observe, that he seems to have been 
but very ill informed with regard to the extent of 
the druidical institutions, for monuments of these 
are to be found in abundance in the Highlands ot 
Scotland, to the language of which the Jrish is so 
closely allied as scarcely to deserve the appellation of 
fl separate dialect. Such monuments are standing 
prooU that Druidism was as completely established 
there as in any part of Britain. If therefore the lan- 
guage of one part had been altered materially by the 
improvements of the Druids, that alteration would 
nios^ undoubtedly have extended over those other 
parts of Britain^ where the druidical institutions 

})revailed) and for this reason it is evident that if the 
anguage of Wales be removed in any degree from 
the primitive Celtic, the cause is not to be found in 
the improvement of that language by the Druids. 

Our author at some length proceeds to establish by 
hints from Xenophon, Caesar, and other classic writers, 
a probability that the Druids were acquainted with 
letters. He then considers the national evidence of 
the Celtic tribes oq this topic, the druidical tokens, 
and the formation of an alphabet upon the principle 
of general symbols. Here he endeavours to prove 
that the Druids had retained an alphabet, the letters 
of which were named from the trees. Each of the 
trees had certain pectiliar qualities, and each letter 
therefore not only served its purpose in the alphabet, 
but individually conveyed an idea of those qualities 
which distinguished the corresponding tree. His ar- 
guments on this head, drawn from Celtic sources, as 
well as from the Roman and Greek classics are striking 
and ingenious. Following up this idea, he examines 
the alphabets of other nations, and 6nds a remarkable 
coincidence with that of the Celts, especially in the 
Hebrew language, the alphabet of which seems to 
have been formed precisely in the same manner as 
that of the Druids. The similarity of the several al- 
phabets, induced him to examine farther. The re- 
semblance was so striking in every instance, that he 
maintains with great appearance of probability, that 
aU letters have sprung from one original invention. 

The third and last great division of this work, is an 
essay on the Celtic language, in which a comparison 
is made between its radical principles and the primi- 
tive and simple terms in Hebrew, Greek and Latin. 
The object which the author has in view in this essay 
may be given in his own words : 

" In the former essa^ I gave my opinion, supported by 
the evidence on which it was formed, that an order known 
by the name of Druids, to the latest period of their esta- 
blishment preserved a copy of an alphabet, which the 
earliest of those tribes whicn had settled in Europe, brought 
with them firom Asia. I also explained the account which 
those Druids left in Britain, respecting the original and 
fai>damental principles of this alphabet. 1 added th»t a 
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similar account is partly reeogniaed by other primitive na- 
tions. But the importance of the discovery is not limited 
only to these fucts. It ^(luires its principal value from the 
onijortmjity it afl'ords of iliusi rating an ancient svstem in 
pnilologv, viz. That each of the elementary sounas in ian* 
^f:ai:e naturally describes a distinct image or perception of 
the mind, and that language was originally formed hyfol" 
lowing nature as the guide, in adapting sounds like these 
to their several ana respective occasions. That such 
Druidical symbols, and tne series of letters which arose 
from them, were intended both to support that system and 
explain its principles in detail, appears by the following tes- 
umonies. 

•* 1. Talicsin says, with reference to the whole device of 
the symbols • the points of the mimic trees, what do they 
whisper so forcibly, and what breathings are in their roots? 
— ^These are read by the sages." If nature pointed out the 
several plants as appropriate symbols of speech and of its 
elements, if to them she assigned the office and prdvince of 
composing and of analyzing languages, it is evident that 
every element of language was understood in those days, to 
have a distinct character marked and fixed by nature. 

** S, Trees and Plants that are selected as the symbols 
present obvious and very natural characters : tliey susgest 
the same ideas tliat are marked in the descriptions oi the 
bard. 

"3. The names by which these plants, considered u 
the symbols, are distin^ished in the Irish language are cal- 
culated for the impression of these ideas in the most for- 
cible manner. 

** 4. The simple names of the bardic letters or coonter- 
feited sprigs, are amongst the most important, as well u 
discrimmate roots of the Welsh and Irish languages. Thief 
are at the head of numerous families, &c. &c. 

" 5. The application of that system is to be suppoUed 
by evidence taken from other languages in which no collu- 
sion can be suspected. 

" 6. The names of the Roman letters are terms of 
known value in the Celtic language. Many also of the 
Greek, and most of the Hebrew and Chaldaic letters have 
explicable names, which may be referred with ease to cer- 
tain verbs, expressing parallel ideas to the names for the 
corresponding letten and symbols of the Celtse ; a maniicsl 
intimation, that one and the same identical svstem was 
known and taught not only in Greece or in Italy, but in 
Syria and Chaldea. 

** 7. An application of these principles to the radkal 
terms of the Celtic, Latin, Greek and Hebrew language, 
is found in most instances truly to define their meaniag, 
so as to ascertain the original principles, from which these 
languaf^ arose, and prove that the system is not founded 
on ancient opinion alone, but on trutn.** 

The author lays it down as a first principle, that 
we have an onginal propensity bom with us, to eipreu 
and comntunicate certain perceptions or ideas, by appro^ 
priate sounds : and that such perceptions and sounds hate 
therefore a natural relation between each other. This 
principle he explains and defends by a variety of in- 
stances drawn from nature, and obviates objections 
that might be urged against it. With this principle 
in view he considers the formation of language, and 
the nature of the primitive tongue. Here he sap- 
poses that man when first created, had no language 
ready formed, but acquired it very rapidly. The 
nature of his reasoning on this subject is certainly 
very ingenious, and we had almost said, very con- 
vincing, but our limits prevent us from entering upon 
it in detail. After finishing his discussion on tb» 
manner m which languagie was origmaUjF fmaed, W 
5 
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concludes with addaelng several additional proofs that 

the Hyperboreans, mentioned by the Greek writers, 

were no other than the Celtic Druids. 

Some of the derivations of words in this work, are 

particular instances highly fanciful, principally 
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owing to an attempt of. the author to explain words, 
which the Greek and Roman writers referred to 
Celtic origin, by one dialect of the Celtic, instead of 
another with which he was not so well acquainted, 
but where the proper dedvation was obvious. The 
style too is in many instances antiquated and obscure, 
go (hat a perpetual recurrence to the context is in 
many part{» necessary, in order to understand the au- 
thor s meaning There also appears a sort of con- 
fusion in the arrangement, which often deprives the 
subject discussed of much of that interest which it 
would otherwise possess. But these, it must be con- 
fessed, are trivial defects and perhaps difficult to be 
avoided, when we consider this laborious task, which 
required no less boldness in the undertaking, than 
perseverance in the execution. This is certainly no 
half-finished work hastily entered upon and carelessly 
concluded, but the fruit of much intense thinking and 
diligent research. In some partial instances^ the au- 
thor's reasoning raav perhaps be faulty and his con- 
clusions erroneous, but we believe it will be difficult 
to overturn the general scope of his arguments, or 
the principles on which they are founded. Upon the 
whole, the work may certainly be considered as the 
most complete and comprehensive view of the origin 
of the Celtat the original inhabitants of these islands, 
the origin of their language, its natureand connection 
with the other languages of the globe, and of the 
original formation of language in general, that has 
hitherto appeared, and is entitled to no small share of 
the public attention, both on account of the curious 
nature of the subject, and the important information 
which it contains. n. 



Strictures on ike Necessity of inviolably maintaming 
the Navigation and Colonial System q^ Great Bri^ 
tain. By Lord Sheffield. Sro. pp. 03. London, 
1804. Debrett. Qs.Gd. 

If it be true that every man has his hobby horse, 
perhaps we ought to shew some indulgence, when we 
tee Lord Sheffield again mounted upon the Navi- 
gation laws, even though we should observe him 
whipping and spurring a little harder, than the con. 
dition of his beast seems to justify. His lordship we 
believe to be a very sincere patriot. His taste for 
hterature does him honour. And the progress which 
he has made in it, is not only uncommon in circum- 
stances of life similar to his ; it is superior even to 
that of many whose business is learning. We think 
him therefore entitled to sincere respect. But at the 
same time we cannot disguise our opinion^ that he is 
not very deeply read in the science of political eco- 
nomy. That is a great- whole, of which all the parts 
most be comprehended, and their mutual connection 
aad dependance seen, before a man is a judge of any 
one of theaa. But this is aD operation to which Lord 
Sheffield does not seem to be much accustomed. It 
appears more congenial to his mind, to conceive 
strongly the importaao» ol fioioe particolajp branch of 



a great whole j and to form a theory from some com- 
mon facts ; from which theory no reasonings drawn 
from a comprehensive view of the entire subject are able 
to detach him. Indeed he refuses even so much as a 
hearing to all such reasonings ; and rails at them 
under the denomination of speculative, which in his 
vocabulary is equivalent to chimerical, visionary, and 
useless. 

The navigation laws form part of that system of 
policy, which has been in part adopted in all the 
countries of modern Europe, of giving encourage- 
ment, above all other branches of industry, to foreign 
trade, as being the chief instrument of bringing 
wealth into a country, and encreasing its pros|x?rity. 
This idea was founded upon the opinion which has 
been proved to be completely absurd, and is now al- 
most universally exploded, that gold and silver is the 
wealth of a country ; and that it can only be obtain- 
ed in plenty by any country, which has no mines of 
its own, by a foreign trade, of which the exports are 
greater than the imports. As far therefore, as the na- 
vigation laws tend to encourage foreign trade, above 
other branches of industry, they are not useful, but 
injurious, notwithstanding the zealous predilection of 
Lord Sheffield. Because this extraordinary encourage- 
ment withdraws labour and capital from domestic 
employments. But domestic trade is proved to be far 
more advantageous to the state than foreign trade. 

In fact, however, it is the carrying trade only, the 
least profitable of all trades, which receives encourage- 
ment from the navigation laws. For, as Dr. Smith 
has well remarked, " the act of navigation is not fa- 
vourable to foreign commerce, or to the growth of 
that opulence which can arise from it. The interest 
of a nation in its commercial relations to foreigq na-« 
tions is, like that of a merchant with regard to the 
di^rent people with whom he deals, to buy as cheap 
and to sell as dear as possible. But it will be most 
likely to buy cheap, when by the most perfect free- 
dom of trade, it encourages all nations to bring to it 
the goods which it has occasion to purchase ; and^ 
for the same reason, it will be most likely to sell dear, 
when its markets are thus filled with the greatest 
number of buyers." 

The chief provisions of the navigation act are, 
1st to prohibit all ships not British from trading to the 
plantations, or being employed in the coasting trade 
of Great Britain j 2d. To prohibit a great variety of 
the most bulky articles of importation from being 
brought into Great Britain except in British ships, or 
ships of the country where the goods are produced $ 
and 3dly. To prohibit a great variety of the most 
bulky articles of importation from being imported 
even in British vessels from any emporium, as Hol- 
land, where the goods may have been brought from 
the country which produced them, and to compel, 
them to be brought directly from the country wher^ 
they were produced. 

Lord Sheffield conceives that these laws have a: 
two-fold operation. First, they encoiu^ge our com- 
merce f. and, secondly, they encourage our navaV 
force. And he has the highest opinion of their efficacy 
in both these respects. Digiti/ed by VnO 
I With regard to uade, except in what relatei xo tb# 
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coloniei, these Iflwt tire directly and clearly preja- 
tiicial, 80 much is Lord Sheffield mistaken in thinking 
tUt^m highly useful. They ha\e contributed to make 
us buy al) foreign goods dearer, and sell our own 
goods cheaper to foreign countries than otherwise we 
uhould have done ; and thus have tended in a double 
miinner to injure foreign trade. 

With regard to that part of the navigation laws 
which restrains the trade to the colonies to British 
Vessels, the question is more difficult. Dr. Smith, 
the illustrious author of the Wealth of Nations, is of 
opinion that this restraint has diminished the foreign 
trade of Great Britain with Europe j that it has con- 
tributed to keep up the rate of profit in all the dif- 
ferent branches of British trade higher thau it natu- 
rally would have been ; and that it has necessarily 
lubjected the country both to an absolute and to a 
relative disadvantage in every branch of trade, of 
which she has not the monopoly. But it is probable 
that the dependance of the colonies upon the mother 
country is a good deal connected with the restriction 
of their commerce ; and till the question be deter- 
mined, how far that dependance is beneficial, or the 
contrary, to the mother country, the advantage or dis- 
advantage of the exclusive trade cannot be ascertained. 

Lord Sheffield is very angry at certain relaxations 
of the navigation laws, which have lately taken place. 
And he attributes to this relaxation the increase 
which has lately been produced in the shipping of 
America. But that increase has taken place in conse- 
quence of the circumstances of America herself j and 
would not have been prevented by the strictest execu- 
tion of the navigation laws. He is much alarmed at 
the decrease of British shipping engaged in the 
American trade. This has been the efiect of the 
same circumstances in the situation of America. But 
we have no occasion much to regard it, when the 
great whole of our shipping has increased in an un- 
exampled manner. 

Our naval force is the next cause of Lord Shef- 
field's admiration of the Navigation laws. He exag- 
gerates the necessity of a great naval force to the se- 
curity of this country; and he thinks it is certain that 
this force can only be obtained by means of the navi- 
gation laws. But certain difficulties attend a decision 
even in this case ; and ought to prevent it from being 
altogether so confident as that of our noble author. 
Perhaps the great stress which we have laid upon the 
security derived from our navy has not been perfectly 
wise J and we ought to know, and Europe ought to 
be made to believe, that we are sufficient for the de- 
fence of ourselves, were the sea which divides us 
from the continent to be dried up in one night. Per- 
haps we ought to value our naval superiority for the 
facility with which it enables us to carry the terror of 
our nation to the doors of our enemies, and to the re- 
motest corners of the world ; for its offijnsive, rather 
than for its defensive efficacy. 

It is by no means certain too, that the repeal of 
the Navigation laws would in any respect diminish 
the shipping of Great Britain. In by far the greater 
part of her present trade, no other nation could main- 
Cain a competition with her in cheapness of freight j 
and her shipping would sustain no diminution^ though 
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the ships of all naiioni ware aJRiltted to that trader 
And for the few cases in which it might be otherwise, 
there would be a general increase of trade, from th« 
benefits of perfect freedom, which would aflFord much 
more than compensation. Besides this, there is one 
great branch of trade, as yet unopened, in which 
there could be no competition with Great Britain, 
which would be advantageous to her in respects much 
more numerous and important than the colonial trade; 
and which might raise and maintain a much greater 
number of seamen ; we mean the fisheries of Great 
Britain. Ixt us never fear any want of means to 
breed seanien, as long as we are surrounded by the 
ocean ; and as long as it teems with riches. How 
much more valuable, for the defence of Great Bri- 
tain, are fifty thousand ^ca-faring men, on the coasts 
of the island with their boats, than fifty thousand 
men in a foreign trade. 

On account of the general spirit of the navigation 
laws, and from a view of all the points in which we 
suppose them to touch the interests of our native 
country, we are not sorry at the relaxations which 
have taken place ; and we by no means dissuade the 
adoption, in proper time, of other relaxations. These 
gradual, are the l>est repeals of any set of laws 
which aifect extensively the business of a country. 

===== ^^* 

T/ic Reply of a Near Observer to some of the Ansxoenrt 

of the Cursory Remarks, Svo, pp, 102. London, 

1804., Hat chard. Ss. 
A Letter to liobcrt Ward. Esq. M. P. occasioned by 

his Pamphlet, intituled a Review of' the Relative Si" 

tuations of Mr, Pilt and Mr. Addivgton. 8ro, 

pp, 94. London, ISO*. Ginger, 3«. 

These two pamphlets may be very well classed to- 
gether ; because, although their stile and manner is 
very different, their subject and purpose is the same. 
Events too which have taken place, since their 
publication, render them objects of less interest to 
the public, than they were when we marked them in 
our List of New Publications as subjects for future 
consideration. They were worthy of attention al 
that time as tending to throw light on that state of 
parties which then existed. Parties have taken a dif- 
ferent appearance since ; and their present state en- 
grosses our minds, leaving us little desire to inquir* 
into that state which is now no more. 

The Near Observer was the person who began th« 
controversy, which has been carried on with so much 
warmth, respecting the difl^erence between Mr. Ad- 
dington and Mr. Pitt. He excited great interest by 
appearing to disclose certain secret transactions be- 
tween these personages. He was answered by a person 
on the other side, who pretended to be equally deep 
in the secret. And the public has long been bu^ 
talking about two pamphlets, which rea5y conveyed 
to them very little information. 

The pamphlet whose title stands first at the head of 
this article is the performance of the author who 
began this controversy. He does not pretend to dis* 
covrer any more secrets; and by consequence this 
offspring of his pen ranks with the general herd of 
ephemeral productions. It is, however^ written with 
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more spirit and elegance than his first performance, 
end is by no means an unsuccessful answer to many 
6f the assertions, sarcasms^ and insinuations of the 
pamphlet which was said to be written on the side of 
Mr. Pitt by his own authority. To answer tliat pamphlet 
is the chief object of the one which we are now con- 
sidering. It treats Mr. Pitt with great freedom and 
•everily J and speaks very slightingly of his abilities, 
integrity, and the measures of his late administration. 

Mr. Ward's pamphlet, to which the other per- 
formance included in this article is meant for an 
answer, was written with the same object as the an- 
swer to the Cursory Remarks; to defend Mr. Pitt, 
and to attack Mr. Addington. The object of this 
answer is to defend Mr. Addington and to attack 
Mr. Pitt, Many weaknesses in Mr. Ward's pamph- 
let are soccessfully exposed.' The author, however, 
only pretends to reason on the facts before the public. 
And there is nothing either in the novelty or ingenuity 
of his remarks, which can entitle them to much 
regard. 

Id the fate of a political pamphlet much depends 
upon time. Some months ago these two publications 
would have been received with much interest. After 
what has happened, we doubt not they will soon be 
forgotten. M. 

Gaieral Rtview of Men and Measures : occasioned hy 
Hemarks of Near and Accurate Observers, Plain 
Answers, and Replies to Plain Answers, SfC, S^c, By 
a more Distant Observer out of the Vortex of Party, 
Sw. pp^'^S, London, I Sin. Hatchard. is, 6d. 
This performance is very nearly on the same sub- 
ject as the former two. It refers to the contro- 
tersy respecting the quarrel between Mr. Addington 
and Mr. Pitt. But it is written in so different a stile 
that it could not with propriety be classed with them. 
It assumes not the task of defending either Mr. Ad- 
dington or Mr. Pitt : or rather it undertakes the de- 
fence of both. It denies that the pamphlets so full of 
heat which have been written in vindication of the 
one, and of the other of these gentlemen, have been 
written with their concurrence or knowledge, or that 
either of them would have sanctioned such produc- 
tions. When the Roman Patricians, he says, assumed 
the habit of riding about that great city with a nume- 
rous retinue, they could pass their political rivals, and 
enemies, without manifesting hatred, or aggravating 
each others wrongs by personal insult. But their 
servants almost always quarrelled, and produced much 
disorder, and even bloodshed. Something like this 
our author thinks has happened in the present case. 
And while Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington had no design 
to make any uproar about their disagreement, a great 
uproar has been raised by the officious zeal of their 
followers. 

Our author not only condemns the imprudence of 
this conduct, but expresses his opinion of the total 
want of foundation for the assertions of these authors 
respecting particular facts, about which the interest of 
the public has been so highly excited. He attempts 
to refute, on these principles, the charges of faidiless- 
ness in the Pittites for ceasing to support Mr. Adding- 
ton j and he attempts to vindicate the Addingtonians 



from the charge of wanting ability. He often speaks 
with much good sense 5 and though with regard to 
the difference between Messrs. Addingtpn and Pitt, 
he thinks that more ill has been spoken on both sides 
than was due; he does not always express himself in 
terms of commendation, either of Mr. Addington or 
of Mr. Pitt. M. 

A Sermon occasioned by the Death bf the late Kev, Dr. 

Joseph Priestley. Delivered in the Dissenting Chapei 

in Monkwell'Streei, on Sunday Evening, April I5> 

1804. By John Edwards. 8ro. pp,'^!. London^ 

I.SO4. Johnson, Is, 6d, 

The ground-work of this Sermon is in Dan. xii. 3. 
And they that be wise shaft shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for erer and ever. The sermon itself contains 
nothing remarkable, and the author, who' has been 
evidently labouring to produce something fine, seems 
to think that his purpose might be answered by put- 
ting a number of grand questions, the solution of 
which would be very little to the point, and uttering 
a quantity of fine words without being very anxious 
whether they conveyed ideas or not. The object of 
the discourse, however, if we may hazard a conjec- 
ture, is to shew that the most insignificant creature 
possessed of life, is superior to the noblest productions 
of inanimate matter, and that man by his powers of 
reason, and his capacity of improvement is the most 
dignified creature on the globe. Vice, however, is 
the bane of man, and he who does most to counteract 
this pest of society is the greatest benefactor of the 
human race. This introduces a sketch of the life of 
Dr. Priesdey, and as it is short, we shall transcribe it 
for the perusal of die reader :-^ 

" Doctor Priestley, was bom March 24th 1733, at 
Bristall-fields-head,,near Leeds, in Yorkshire. His 
parents were pious, and of that persuasion in point of 
religious sentiment which is termed Calvinistic. 

*' He was sent for education to the dissenting col- 
lege at Daventry, in Northamptonshire, which was 
founded upon the posthumous bounty of a gentleman 
well known among the dissenters, of the name of 
Coward, the principal superintendant of ^hich, at 
that time, was Dr. Ashv/orth. He was exceedingly 
beloved on account of his kind, and friendly disposi- 
tion, by all his fellow students; but his utterance was 
so rapid and indistinct, that it required some use and 
the utmost attention to understand what he said, al- 
though he most diligently used every method to cor- 
rect this failing. He was about seventeen years of 
age when he|entered the college, and was not only 
very well grounded in the Latin and Greek, but also 
(a thing most desirable in every youth intended for 
the Christian ministry) he was so much master of the 
Hebrew language, as to be able to read it with case, 
and translate it with correctness. 

" After continuing at college five years, he was 
settled as minister, at Needham- market, in the county 
of Suffolk. 

/^ At this early period he had begun to discover 
some of the numerous mistakes into which the learned 
reformer of Geneva had fallen, in his representations 
.of the evangelical doctrine j and the most perfeet 
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practice of Christian morals, being accounted by the 
unenlightened zeal of his orthodox friends, as no 
atonement for the least heterodoxy of opinion, he 
soon found'it advisable to leave the society at Need- 
batn, (for which, however, he always retained the 
>varmest aflfeclion) and removing to Namptwich, in 
Cheshire., he was for some time pastor to a dissenting 
congregation in that place. 

'* From Namptwich he removed, in order to be- 
come tutor to the dissenting college which then flou- 
rished at Warrington in Lancashire. 

'* He next became pastor to the congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters, at Mill-hill in Leeds, in the 
county of York. 

" Thence he went to reside with the Marquis of 
Lansdown, who, while in Italy, had been rendered 
anxious for his acquaintance from the high renown 
"which the abilities and performances of Dr. Priestley 
had acquired for him abroad, while as yet he was but 
little known in his native land. With this skilful and 
enlightened statesman, who had the honour of being 
the chief instrument in restoring peace to hissuflfering 
country, and indeed to the old and the new worlds, 
Dr Priestley resided seven years. 

*' In the year one thousand seven hundred and 
tighty, he became an inhabitant of Birmingham, but 
without any other motive of choice, than its alfording 
a proper situation for attending to his philosophical 
pursuits, in which having no original fortune of his 
own, he was assisted by a few liberal friends of science, 
who, (as he has chosen modestly to express it) were 
pleased to think favourably of him in that respect. 

"It was a plan, saith he, suggested by the late Dr. 
Fothergill, and cheerfully adopted by Sir George Sa- 
ville. Sir Stephen Theodore Janssen, Mr. Constable, 
of Burton -Constable, and Dr. Price, all of them it is 
something remarkable of diilerent religious persua- 
sions, but equally lovers of experimental philosophy, 
and disinterested promoters of it. 

In two administrations proposals were made to 
assist Dr. Priestley in his scientiiic researches, by a 

rension. It was alledged that as his studies had'been 
ighly useful to the public, and very expensive to 
himself, there was much more reason why he should 
receive this assistance than almost any other person 
who had ever obtained it. But in both the cases he 
declined the overture, chusing, as be himself declares, 
lather to be obliged to generous individuals, notwith- 
standing some unpleasant circumstances occasionally 
attending this situation, than add to the burdens of 
his country. 

" In the six years of his tutorship at Warrington, 
and the seven during which he resided^ith the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown, although he discontinued the ex- 
ercise of his profession as a Christian minister, yet he 
never failed to o6iciate occasionally, when his other 
avocations afforded him leisure. 

" But in the course of his theological studies, which 
Dr. Priestley had never at any period discontinued, he 
had been led to adopt opinions materially different 
from the generality of the Dissenters of that day. 
And so great was the difference, that he could hardly 
expect auy considerable society of them would soon 
svQQcor with (liiBu 
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" He, therefore, at the period of which we are now 
speaking, had relinquished all thoughts of ever being 
employed in the Christian ministry, which ne?erthele$i 
was his original and favourite profession, and decidedly 
in his opinion the most important, useful, and honour- 
able of all others. All that he in this respect looked 
for after his becoming an inhabitant of Birmingham, 
was to b^ employed as an occasional preacher, in as- 
sisting those of his friends whose congregations might 
not be displeased with his services. 

*' It was tberpfore with equal surprize and pleasure, 
on the late Mr. Hawke.s*s resignation of his oiHce of 
minister at the new meeting at Birmingham, that 
Doctor Priestley received an almost unanimous invi* 
tation to succeed him. 

" In this situation he continued till July one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-one, when he was 
driven thence, by the most disgraceful riot, that ever 
happened in this, or, perhaps, all the circumstances 
being duly considered, in any other country. 

" Yes, the broad blot of this infamy must remaia 
to tarnish the annals of the English nation ; for his- 
tory, impartial history must relate, that toward tbc 
close of the eighteenth century, many of the most 
virtuous and useful members of the community of 
Great Britain were oppressed, and persecuted without 
sympathy from the multitude and majority of their 
countrymen. Truth and fact will compel the reluctant 
historian to place it upon conspicuous record, that a 
most distinguished individual, no less illustrious for 
virtue than for scieflce, had bis house and laboratory 
burnt to ashes, his learned labours destroyed, his fa- 
mily dispersed, his name execrated, his rery blood 
thirsted for, in the heart of a country^ which he had 
endeavoured through life to serve in every way that 
benevolence, science, and uprightness could point oat, 
or a most clear and profound understanding, most va^ 
rious and extensive knowledge, and a mostenlighteoedy 
active, and penetrating genius could devise. 

•' If I were to enter into a minute recital of his 
sufferings on this occasion, I should take up too much 
of your time. Neyer, said a gentleman to me, speak- 
ing of the moment in which separated from his wife 
and children, this illustrious fugitive, though seeking 
personal shelter from the rage of his enemies, ex- 
pressed neither grief nor anxiety, excepting only on 
their account — • Never did I se^ greatness so dis- 
tressed!* 

'* Upon the much lamented death of the late reve- 
rend Dr. Price, he was invited to become pastor to the 
congregation of Protestant Dissenters assembling at 
the Gravel Pit, Hackney, and at the same time deli- 
vered Lectures in chemistry at the Dissenting collegs 
in that place. 

'' At length he thought it advisal^e to cross the At- 
lantic to North America, where he received the wcl* 
come of the late illustrious vindicator and establisher 
of American freedom. General Washington : and eft- 
joyed to the last the high esteem, and alfectionaM 
friendship of the enlightened statesman, who at this 
time presides at the hdm of that new and rising em- 
pie . 

" During the decline of his life. Dr. Priestley abstcd 
nothing of that mteUectoal aotiyi^ which w«s M 
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dUstiQguishiDg cfatracterisfic throagh life. ' Faint yet 
pursvini(.* 

" * You -do Dot know^' said he some months before 
his deaths * how weak I am, but a dying hand has 
•ometimes done execution/ With respect to the con- 
cluding scenes of his exemplary life we are informed, 
and we believe accurately, from a communication in 
the Philadelphia gazette, which is here copied, ' that, 
from the time of his illness at Philadelphia, in the 
year 1801, he never regained his former good state of 
health. His complaint was constant indigestion, and 
a difficulty of swallowing food of any kind. But 
during this period of general debility, he was busily 
employed in printing his Church History, and the 
first volume of his Notes on the Scriptures, and in 
Slaking new and original experiments. During this 
period, likewise, he wrote his pamphlet of Jesus and 
Socrates compared, and re- printed his Essay on 
Phlogiston. 

" From about the beginning of November, 1803, 
to the middle of January, 1804, his complaint grew 
more serious J yet by judicious medical treatment, and 
•trict attention to diet, he, after some time, seemed, 
if not gaining strength, at least not getting worse; 
and his friends fondly hoped that his health would 
continue to improve as the season advanced. He, 
however, considered his life as very precarious. Even 
at this time, besides his miscellaneous reading, which 
was at all times very extensive, he read through all 
the works quoted in his • Comparison of the different 
Systems of Grecian* Philosophers with Christianity 5' 
composed that work, and transcribed the whole of it 
in less than three months; so that he has left it ready 
for the press. During this period, he composed, in 
one day, bis Second Reply to Dr. Linn. 

" In the last fortnight of January, his fits of indi- 
gestion became more alarming, his legs swelled, and 
his weakness increased. Within two days of his 
death he became so weak that he could walk but a 
little way, and that with great difficulty j for some 
time he found himself unable to speak; but on reco- 
vering a little, he told his friends that he had never 
felt more pleasantly during his whole life-time, than 
during the time he was unable to speak. He was fully 
sensible that he had not long to live; yet talked with 
cheerfulness to all who called on him. In the course 
of the day, he expressed his thankfulness at being per- 
mitted to die quietly, in his family, without pain, and 
with every convenience and comfort that he could wish 
for. He dwelt upon the peculiarly happy situation in 
which it had pleased the Divine Being to place him in 
life, and the great advantage he had enjoyed in the 
friendship of some of the best and wisest men of the 
age in which he lived, and the satisfaction he derived 
from having led an useful as well as happy life. He 
this day gave directions about printing the remainder 
of his notes on Scripture (a work in the completion of 
which he was much interested), and looked over the 
first sheet of the third volume, after it was corrected 
by those who were to attend to its completion, and 
expressed his satisfaction at the manner of its being 
executed. 

" On Sunday the 5th he was much weaker, but sat 
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up in an arm chair for a few minutes. He desired that 
John, chap. xi. might be read to him ; he stopped the 
reader at the 45th verse, dwelt for some time on the 
advantage he had derived from reading the scriptures 
daily, and recommended this practice, saying, that it 
would prove a source of the purest pleasuse. We 
shall all (said he) meet finally ; we only require dif- 
ferent degrees of discipline suited to our different 
tempers, to prepare us for final happiness.* — Mr. 
coming into his room, he said — * you see. Sir, 1 am still 

living.* Mr. observed, ' that he would always 

live.* ' Yes, I believe I shall; we shall meet again in 
another and a better world.* He said this with great 

animation, laying held of Mr. *s hand in both his 

own. After evening prayers, when his grand children 
were brought to his bed side, he spoke to them sepa- 
rately, and exhorted them to continue to love each 
other, &c. * I am going (added he) to sleep as well as 
you, for death is only a good long sound sleep in tha 
grave, and we shall meet again.* 

" On Monday morning, the 6\h of February, on 
being asked how he did, he answered in a faint voice, 
he had no pain, but appeared fainting away gradually. 
About eight o'clock, he desired to have three pamph- 
lets which had been looked out by his directions the 
evening before. He then dictated as clearly and dis- 
tinctly as he had ever done in his life, the addition^ 
and alterations which he wished to have made in each. 

M took down the substance of what he «aid, 

which was read to him. He observed, * Sir, you have 
put in your own language, I wish it to be mine* Ho 
then repeated over again, nearly word for word, what 
he had before said, and when it was transcribed, and 
read over to him, he said, ' That is right, I have now 
done.* 

''About half an hour after, he desired that he 
might be removed to a cot. About ten minutes after 
he was removed to it, he died ; but breathed his last 
so easily, that those who were sitting close to him did 
not immediately perceive it. He had put his hand to 
his face which prevented them from observing it/ 

" He died without pain at eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon of the 6th of February, 1804-, and would 
have completed his seventy-first year, had he lived to 
the 24th of March following.** 

The Rake and the Minanihrope. A NoveL From the 
German of Augustus La Fontaine. 2 vols, London, 
When an author obtains some reputation by his 
literary labours, he acquires a sort of right to the 
notice of criticism. His subsequent publications, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, will be read by se- 
veral ; and the reviewer is expected to inform bill 
public at large what they are to look for in this new the ' 
of fare. Tht yUlage Varson, a former performance of 
Augustus la Fontaine, attracted some notice as not a 
bad copy, from a German writer, of our celebrated 
Vicar of Wakefield. The same author now presents 
us with another novel, which certainly is not of British 
origin, nor indeed analogous to the moderate extrava- 
gancies of the natives of this country, although some 
of them have lately made very considerable advances 
towards effecting a change in the hiUQaiK^P^Pi^j^ 
2 M Digitized JDy VrrOCTQTC 
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Tbe story of the Hale and Misanthrope is not so long 
as it is complicated. Two old German neighbours, 
the one a councillor and the other a syndic have 
the former an only son, and the other an only dangh- 
ter, whom they design from their infancy for each 
other. The daughter is brought up with very fine 
notions, but somewhat romantic; while the son is left, 
according to his father's principles, to follow without 
restraint his own inclinations. The young couple are 
meanwhile kept completely ignorant of their destina- 
tioii for each other, and are educated together as mere 
friends. One day, however, on the Syndic happening 
to read a passage from Seneca, relating to matrimony, 
the cord of love (or the amutoru nerve as Mr. Godwin 
would expsess it) in the young man*s heart is struck, 
«that of the young lady receives a similar percussion ; 
they instantly proceed together *' to a height covered 
with rocks, called th^GiatiVs Kitchen^ and place them- 
selves on the edge of a precipice of immeasurable 
depth /* and here, as it might have been foreseen, the 
whole secret comes out. The novel is not however 
at an end; for the young gentleman had been in- 
structed by bis father in the perfect freedom of the 
human will> and tlie propriety of giving way on ail 
occasions to the bent of one's own inclinations. 
These principles had rendered tbe youth eccentric dad 
regardless of the opinions of others ; and conscious 
that his actions would often bear an unfavourable in- 
terpretation, his first care is to make his mistress pro- 
mise that she should never believe him a rascal till he 
biraself informed her be was, which he solemnly en- 
gaged to do as soon as he deserved the character. 
The parents soon afterwards quarrelled, and the lovers 
were separated. Very bad accounts of RodoJpho*s 
conduct soon began to spread abroad, and Julia, like 
other mistresses, began to listen to them. In short 
she became persuaded that Rodolpbo was a rascal even 
although he had not told her so. In consequence oi this 
opinion she becomes betrothed to another, and the lovers 
are about to be disunited for ever ; when the clouds 
of misapprehension are suddenly removed, all things 
set in a proper light, the parents reconciled, the lovers 
married, and the subordinate personages provided with 
vives, husbands, money, or whatever they stood in 
2>eed of. For one person, the pretender to Julia, who 
was moreover a Godwinian piitlosopher, and a pro- 
found swindler into the bargain, there does not occur 
any immediate provision for lifis in the circumstance^ 
vhich bring the story to a conclusion : the reader is 
not however left in uncertainty about his fate, for we 
are told that he afterwards repented of his principles, 
became acquainted with an old nobleman, who gave 
him his daughter, and also prevailed on the Emperor 
to make him a baron of the empire. 

Such is the story of the Rake and Misanthrope, The 
perusal of it afforded us some entertainment ; and as 
^. la Fontaine seems to have adopted for his principle 
tbe maxim that *' alKs well that ends well," we should 
imagine that this novel may be acceptable enough to 
readers who are neither disposed to lauch much or 
cry mdch, and are not overburthened wim agreeable 
•Ociety. O. 
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HTSTORY, TRAVELS, SfC. ' 

An Account of the Cape of Good Hope ; containing 
an Historical View of its original Settlement by the 
Dutch, its Capture by the British in 1793, and tbe 
different Policy pursued there by the Dutch and 
British Governments. Also a Sketch of its Geo- 
graphy, Productions, the Manners aiid Customs of 
its Inhabitants, &c. &c. with a View of the Com- 
mercial and Political Advantages which might be 
derived from its possession by Great Britain. By 
Capt. Robert Percival. Author of An Account of 
the Island of Ceylort. 4to. (*) 1/. 0«. 

A Sporting Tour through the Northern parts of Eng- 
land, and a great part of Scotland, including Re- 
marks on English and Scottish Landscape, and Ge<« 
neral Observations on the State of Society and 
Manners. By Colonel T. Thornton, of Thornviile 
Royal, in Yorkshire. 4to. (*) iL\5$m 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMy. 

Two Letters addressed to a Noble Lord, on tbe 
Manufactures, Agriculture, and Apparent Pros- 
perity of Scotland ; with a few Strictures on the 
Speculations, Morals, and Manners of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 1*. 6d, 
This author is very much offended with his countfymen, 
the Scots. The spirit of speculation, be says, carries Uiem 
away to a most extravagant degree; and ha^ produced the 
most dangerous effects both in trade and agriculture. They 
are much more infected also, he says, with the vanity of 
expence and shew, than their English neighbours, in equal 
circumstances ; and this too is producing very baneful ef- 
fects, particularlv in Edinburgh. There are some pertinent 
observations amid a great variety of a contrary description. 
An Elementary and Practical Treatise on the Landed 
Property of England ; containing the Purchase, 
the Improvement, and the Management of Landed 
Estates. By Mr. Marshall, Author of different 
works on Rural Economy. 4to. (*) 2/. C*. 
A Narrative, exposing a Variety of Irregular Trans- 
actions in one of the Departments of Foreign 
Corps during the late War. By Mr. Janaes Poole. 
^ (*) U.6d. 
An Inquiry into the real Difierence between Actual 
Money, consisting of Gold and Silver, and Paper 
Money of various Descriptions. Also an Examina- 
tion into the Constitutions of Banks ; and tbe in»- 
possibility of their Combining the two Cbaracten 
of Bank and Exchequer, ^y Magens Dorriea 
Magens, Esq. (*) it.6d. 
Observationsion the Causes of Clerical Non-Residence, 
and on the Act of Parliament lately passed for its 
Prevention. ?«. 6rf. 
This pamphlet conveys a great deal of information on tbe 
present state of the cleigy in England. It makes many 
sound, and admirable observations on the residence of the 
clersy, its importance, the obstructions to it, and the means 
of obviating them. It is by far the best criticism which 
has yet appea^ on the late act of parliament; and gives % 
dcai ana satislactory view of its great and nttmcKoos \m* 
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perfeotiMS. With so much to praise io this temperate, and 
sensible discourse, we were sorry to observe one or two 
tostances of bigotry, very unworthy of the general spirit of 
the performance. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Discotkrse addressed to a Cong^regation chiefly con- 
sisting of such Gentlemen as have Volunteered their- 
Services in Defence of their King and Country. 
By George Clayton. 1.?. 

The object of this sermon, as expressed in the title, is to 
consider the dutiea which we owe to goverimient and the 
duties which we owe to God. It was addressed to a con- 
gregation consisting chiefly of volunteers, and is distin- 
guished for moderation, piety and patriotism. 

A Serious Address to the Inhabitants of Bristol, being 
an Answer to a Pamphlet, on the subject of the 
Multiplicity of Religious Distinctions which pre- 
vail in that City. By Pbilanthropos. It, 6d, 
This is an angry answer to what appears to have been an 
angry pamphlet, written by a clergyman of the established 
fchorch, to the inhabitants of Bristol, on the subject of the 
tnultipHcity of religious distinctions in that city. The one 
l^rty seems to have been outrageous against the methodists, 
the other is equally outrageous against the clergy of the es- 
tablbhment, and both if they had the power, appear to be 
of a fit temper to propagate their respective opmions by 
sword and faggot. The author of the present answer 
poims out what he conceives to be a variety of abuses in the 
church, rails at the conduct of the clergy, especially the bi- 
shops, and is in great indignation at the necessity of pray- 
ing so often for the King. He confesses however, that 
were he a bishop, a pluralist or a fat rector, he might not 
be so ^uick-sighted to these imperfections, which is per- 
haps a way of conveying a hint, that if any one wishes to 
shut his mouth, he has only to apply a golden padlock. 
As it is, however, he thinks tnat the established cnurch is 
neither more nor less than ** the eldest daughter of that 
first-bom of wickedness, the whore of Babylon, whose M 
staginated waters, the more they are stirred, the more 
putrefaction they emit. The dissenters are afraid of infec^ 
Cion and keep at a proper distance!** Such is a specimen 
of the spirit that characterizes this *' answer," ana ah uno 
Msce onmes. One thing however is clear, which is, that 
laany men have yet to learn, that,the ends of Christianity 
are not to be promoted by arrogant misrepresentations on 
the one hand, nor by low abuse on the other. 

Letters on the Atonement. By Charles Jerram, 
A.M. 2s. 6d. 

These letters contain an able and elaborate defence of the 
doctrine of the atonement The Question is first suted 
with great precision, objecdons are then answered, and the 
author, proceeds further to support his doctrine by a great 
vai^ety of passages from Scripture, and makes some ge- 
neral remarks on the manner in which such passages are to 
be understood. The doctrine is also supported by argu- 
ments drawn from the nature of the Jewisn sacrifices and 
priesthood, proved to be consistent with our ideas of fitness, 
and to be that alone which can reconcile forgiveness of sin 
with the conduct of a wise and benevolent governor. The 
work concludes with a recapituhition of the whole, and is 
followed by various explanatory notes. The pamphlet is of 
importance, as it condenses tlie arguments for the doctrine 
of the atonement, and exhibits many of them in a new 
point of view. 

Sermons, Selected and Abridged chiefly firom Minor 
Authors. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, Vol. 2. 

lOt. 
Hie plan of selecting the most valuable Sermons for the 
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use of families is certainly prop^, aodf hiiy ha attended 
with much advantage. The sermons before us are well- 
chosen for that purpose, and every fiunily will find them a 
valuable acquisiuon. 

A Sermon occasioned l^ the Death of the Rer. Dr, 
Joseph Priestley. Delivered at the Sunday Evening 
Lecture in Monk well-street, April 15. By John 
Edwards, (see page 542) U. 6dk 

POETRY. 

The Satires of Decimus Junius Juvenalis, Transhted 
into English Verse. By the Rev. Wm. Heath 
Marsh, AM. (*) 7*. 

The Thespiad. A Poem. With Explanatory Notes, 
(in Answer to Familiar Epistles, addressed to F. 
Jones, Esq. on the Present State of the Irish Stage.) 
The author of the Thespiad, enraged to find the dramatic 
talents of the performers of the Dublin theatre called in 
(luest^on by some lampooner, writes a reply setting forth 
tne merits of these actors, and of Mr. Jones the manager. 
The subject might have been interesting at Dublin ; but 
the author comes over to Ix)ndon to print it, because, says 
he, *' since the union we are or ought to be considered at 
one people,*' and consequendy to have a complete fellow 
feeling and a most distinct perception of the merits and 
dements of the actors who amuse our brethren in Dublin, 
although we never saw or heard of them before. This is 
indeed the very high stile and perfection of Union ; and in« 
deed it would have required such a fellow-feeling to excite 
in our breasts any interest in the actors of Duolin, des- 
cribed as they are in the poem before us. The lines in 
praise of Mr. Jones the manager, may give an idea of what 
the Muse thinks abundantly good enougn for his retainers : 

*< For who, than Jones, mora hospitably lives ? 

Or iOch a cen'rous, social banquet gives? 

And sure his theatre, we must allow, 

Was ne*er to managed, oc so graad as nowt" 

The Poetical Magazine; or. Temple of the Moser. 
Vol. I. boards. 6s, 

This is a collection of fugidve pieces of poetry, which 

may serve very well to amuse a vacant hour, though non6 

of them can chum any great degree of merit, nor tide to 

lasting fame. 

NOVELS. 

Sherwood Forest j or. Northern Adventures. A 
Novel, in Three Volumes. By Mrs. Villa-Real 
Gooch. 

This story is the producUon of an authoress, who has 
already appeared before the public. It certainly exhi- 
bits a greater share of talent than is usual in noverwriters, 
though at the same time it cannot be said to contain an^ 
thing very striking or remarkable either in character, senU- 
ment, or descripuon. The authoress in the preface bewails 
the degeneracy of the age, in suffering those luminaries of 
the world, the novel-writers, to labour under the pressure 
of distress, but cdnsoles herself with reflecting that Homer, 
Cervantes^ and many of the most distinsmshed authors 
ancient ard modern, were no less illiberally treated, than 
those who have inherited their genius, the modem novel- 
writers! Whoever goes in quest of modesty, let him 
keep at a distance from Kin^s-street, Hammersmith. 

The Old Wife, and Young Husband. A Novel. 

By Mrs. Meeke, 3 vols. 15<. 

This novel is written with more spirit than the generality 
of those that come from the same pen. The characters 
are for the most part well drawn, and the work coutiin^ 
nodiing unoatur4 or repugnant to good morals. QQ [Q 
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Young Candid and Dr. Pangloss. A Novel. In 

Three Volumes ; being a continuation to Voltaire's 

' justly celebrated Candid. 3 vols. 12mo. (*) 12a\ 

MISCELLiVNIES. 

.The Anaual Review, and History of Literature for 
1803. Arthur Aikin, Editor. Vol.2. Royal 8 vo. 
boards. 1/. is. 

The Theory and Practice of Brewing. By Michael 
Combrtine, Brewer. A New Edition, corrected 
and greatly Enlarged by the Author. 8vo. (*) »«. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1803. 12nio. 

The idea of collecting and preserving the scattered and 
fugitive pieces of wit and humour \vhich embellish our 
neriodical journals, is certainly a happy one. Such a col- 
lection, if executed with judgement, is capable of affording 
much entertainment. The charm of such pieces of humour 
is indeed usually in a sreat measure lost with the recollec- 
tion of the occasions wnich gave rise to them; yet a consi- 
di^rable number may be found which may amuse the next 
generation as well as the present. The preceding volumes 
of the collection before us have been favourably received 
"by the public ; and if some of them have been found less 
amusing than others, the fault may be owing to the bar- 
renness of the journals as much as to the unequal industry 
of the compilers. In the present volume there is perhaps 
too much of political witticism ; yet how could this have 
been avoided? What is to be found in the public journals 
for the last twelve months but the squibs of parties, and 

the epigrams of Master C ? Much wit must necessarily 

have been expended in this way, when a ministry have in 
a great measure been laughed off the treasury bench. Upon 
the whole, the volume before us may aHbrd several hours 
amusement to those who can laugh at a joke wherever it is 
directed. THe collection is made with no small share of 
industry and judgement; and the editor seems to have 
made the best of the materials afforded him. In justice, 
however, he should be more careful to attribute each pifecc 
he selects to its original source; as in several instances ar- 
ticles are said to be collected from pai^ers where they did 
jioijirst appear. 

A Dramatic Synopsis, containing an Essay on the 
Political and Moral use of the Theatre, involving 
Renaarks on the Dramatic Writers of the present 
day, and Strictures on the Performers at the two 
Tlieatres. 1^ 

There is something most whimsically pleasant and irre- 
sistibly laughable in grave and solemn disquisitions on sub- 
jects which usually present to our minds ideas of a verv 
opposite nature. We have often been highly enteruined 
with profound analyses of the component pans of wit and 
humour; not from these qualities enlightening the disqui- 
sition on them, but from its presenting the very antipodes 
of every thing connected with them. An essay, prefixed tq 
the treatise before us, on the Political and Moral Use of a 
Theatre, by this means aflforded us not a little amusement, 
While the author goes on gravely and circumstantially to 
recount the importance of the science of the stage, and the 
great talents requisite in its professors. The accounts which 
follow of the dramatic authors of the day, and the actors 
of both thean-es contain souie e;o<)d remarks ; • but nothing 
which can present any clear idea to those who have not 
* read the one and seen the other. Most are praised, as 
usually happens where ihe criticised are alive and the critic 
puts his name to the performance. 

Two New Dialogues of the Dead.— The first between 
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Handel and Braham ; the Second between Johnson 
and Boswell.— By J. B. u. U, 

The former of these dialogues originated in a report of 
the death of Braham. A meeting is supposed between 
him and Handel in the infernal shades. Handel attacks 
Braham for murdering his Oratorios, by imroducing hit 
cadenzas and musical capers. The satire in this dialogue 
is certainly keen, and may afford an useful though a severe 
lesson to the object against which it is directed. The other 
dialogue supposed to be between Doctor Johnson and his 
biographer fioswell, of anecdotic memory, is also written 
with spirit and discrimination. The subject is the ;age of 
Pomposo for being held up as a scarecrow to the world. 
The characters of each are aistinctly marked and well pic« 
served throughout. 

The Biter Bit ; or. Discoveries discovered in a Pam- 
phlet of certain notable Discoveries, supposed to be 
contained in a recent work, entitled '* The Elc- 
ments of General Knowledge." By S. Nobody, of 
King's College, Oxford. U,M. 

This is an attack conducted with some spirit agaiast a 
pedantic critic who endeavoured to abuse a work known to 
the world under the title of " Elements of General Know- 
ledge.*' The ridiculous mistakes and misrepresentations of 
the critic are sometimes well pointed out, though at the 
same time there is often such a confusion in the arrange- 
ment, that it is sometimes impossible to ascertain whether 
the observations are directed against Mr. K. the author of 
the Elements of General Knowledge, or against the critic. 
If the critic was a pedant, Mr. Nohody appears on several 
occasions to be hypercritical, and his affectation of wit is 
perhaps no less (lisagreeable, than the heaviness of him 
whom he attacks. But iht fumes of a certain noted plact 
at Oxford, have not been confined to Mr. K. and his ciiti* 
cal commentators ! ! 

Odd Whims and Miscellanies. By Humphry Repton, 
Esq. Author of Sketches on Landscape Garden* 
ing, &c. 2 vols. I'imo. (*) 18*. 

A Few Observations in Defence of the Scenic Exhi- 
bitions at the Royalty Theatre, and on the intolerant 
Censure of the Drama in general, contained in 
The Solemn Protest of the Rev. Thomas ThirlwalU 
M. A. in the name of the Society for the Suppression 



of Vice. By JohnT^ercival Esq. 
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Nunc ah intons& capienda myrta 
Serta, nunc major sitis, et hbendus 



Syl f, Ifc 



Castwr amids, 
Mr. Editor, 
A dictum of Quintilian formerly condemned Lucan? 
a dictum of Dr. Warton has in later days condemned 
not him alone, but Statins, Silius Italicus, Valerius 
Flaccus, Claudian, and even Juvenal ; not to roeotioa 
several otiier Roman poets, in whose vindication wt 
may perhaps hereafter exert ourselves. I am ao en- 
thusiastic admirer of Lucretius, Catullus and Virgil : 
but can by no means allow the lapse of half a ccniury 
to cool all the fires of my imagination, or to direct 
me whose magisterial words / must follow. 
Usque adeo nihil est, quod nostra Infantia ceelnm 
Hausit Aventini ? Jtnr. 

Lucan was the companion of my boyish days -^ andaa 
ambor cheriabed aoiidst &e groves * of Eton, Isno^ 
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perhaps ^m\y relinquished for the more correct taste 
of an authoritative Scaliger. " I had rather err with 
Corneille, than speak the truth with Madame Dacier." 
These are prejudices, but they are the prejudices of 
feeling. 

1 have gladly on such a subject varied the monotony 
of my crude remarks on *' The Classical Commenta- 
tors/* although I have reserved those who treat on 
the authors aiii^\w-mentioned lor particular criticism. 
— Statius has been also an author for whom I may 
perhaps have conceived a predilection as a persecuted 
poet \ I pretend not to compare his beauties with 
those of the more eminent bards, but I contend Uiat 
be has veises as sublime and as tender as can be pro- 
duced in Latin strains. It was well said of his Sylvae 
by an elegant scholar, 

, ** Statius incuhis in floribus honrida carpit 

.Serta, sed incultis floribus haeret odor^ 
Illi uluro steriles herds evellere acanthos, 
Urticae implicitam nee laniare rosam, &c.** 
This fhould be the care of his commentator and trans- 
lator. Without any farther object, than to restore 
Statius to his place among the most celebrated Roman 
poets, I will translate Sylvae vii. 

A Lyric- Epistle from Statius to his friend Maximus, 
My Enick muse no longer stray 

'Mid slaughter's gory plains ; 
Helax thy furious soul to-day. 
And deign awhile in lighter play 

To sport with Lyric strains ; 

Thou, Pindar, mighty bard, inspire 

My soul, and kind invite 
My fingers to thy sacred lyre 
If high among the Latiaii choir 

I sang thy Thebes aright. 

To MaxioHis the lessened song. 

The Ic8sen*d lay is due : 
To me, the purer streams among. 
The myrtle's unshorn buds belong 

To wreathe my crown anew. 

Ah ! how long shall thee from our sight 

Dalmatian hills withhold ? 
Where Miners plunge 'mid realms of nighty 
And spy grim Pluto with affright. 

Pale as th' uprooted gold. 

JBut me nor neighbouring Baiae's shore 

Allures to soft delay. 
Where winds nor rage, nor waters roai^ 
19 or where Misenus* mountain hoar 

Overlooks the wai*ry way. 

The torpid Muse forgets to sing 

While thou art distant far : 
In vain I call on Thymbra's king. 
In vain my Poem strives to bring 

Achilles to the war. 

"Twas you, who bade my Thebais live. 

Who taught me how to blot : 
The just corrections how to give, 
• That I, with. Virgil, might sur>-ive 
The span of human lot. 

Yet still we pardon your delay 

Attendant on your Son, 
Who now have giv*n (O happy day)* 
Another Maxim us, to say 

•* Thy race shall always run.!* 
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The want of children who can bear. 

And solace of a wife ? 
Round such a friend th* impatient heif 
Solicits all the Gods by prayY 

To take the dotard's' life. 

And when the bachelor shall die 

No grief shall deck his tomb : 
But laughing avarice sit by, ^ ^ 

And grudj^e the flames, which mounting high 

His melting bones consume. 

Lonp; may thy noble infant spend 

The li(c thvstlf hast past : 
May'st thou ni him thyself commend. 
And trace, wherejn our youthful friend 

His grandsire*s viriues last. 

Thy litping babe may early pore. 

O'er deeds thyself hast clone ; 
How erst on hot Orontes' shore 
Th' equestrian standard high you hoxm 

Amidst the battle won. 

May know, how erst his grandsire far 

'Midst Caesar's thunders soar'd j 
How Sarmata; in deep despair 
Renounced their desultory waf 

And owned a Roman lord. 

But first thy infant son engage 

In thy historick parts : 
WTio measuring back the world's long ^%t 
Through Sallust's and through Livy's page 

May learn his Father's arts. 

Crinitus^ 

Unesfrom Statius and Claudian, 
Mr. Editor, , 

I am not aware of any English translation o^ the 
beautiful lines in the Sylvae of Statius, upon Sleep, 
which, excepting those at tlie beginning of the third 
act of the second part of Henry the Fourth,, ane per- 
haps unequalled by any other description of the feel- 
ings naturally arising in the minds of those who think 
themselves alone deprived of resf^ The* famous^ 
" AAA'wn 'Ar^iftJV,'* &c. &c. and the " At non-Phae- 
nissa,** though more known, do not strike me 
(though unwilling as unable, to defend my fa^urite 
passage upon Sleep against the more gc.ier^l and 
abler admirers of the above-mentioned noted instances) 
as more just and beautiful than the 4th of the Sylvaa 
of Statius, Book the Fifth : 

" How have I wrong'd thee. Sleep, thou gentlest pow'r 

Of Heaven } that I alone at nijj;ht's dread hour 

Still from thy soft embraces am rcprest. 

Nor drink oblivion on thy balmy breast? 

Now every flock, and every held is thine. 

And seeming slumbers bend the mountain pine; 

Hush'd is the tempest's howl, the torrent's roar. 

And the smooth wave lies pillow'd on the shore. 

But seven sa'd moons have seen this faded cheek. 

And eyes too plainly that their vigils speak ; 

Aurora hears my plaint at her return. 

And sheds her pitying dew-drops as I mourn. 

How shall I last ? not he, to such a length 

E'er watch'd ai^once with all his body's strength^ 

The sacred Argu5, whose unnumber'd eyes 

Would scarce to this eternal care suffice.' t 

And now some happy, some enraptur'd bojf^OOQlC 

In the full pride of his permitted joy, O 
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Holding his dear girl to his pantine breast. 
Calls thee not. Sleep, nor cotirta thy worthless rest. 
Come thence to me — ^yet, shed not here thv whole 
Ambrosial influence o'er the wretched soul,* 
To this let happier, easier hearts presume, 
Touch me, more lightly, with thy passing plume. 

Excepting the mythological nonsense of Argus (which 
I do not profess myself a free translator enough to 
omit, though I have omitted some further staff, in- 
terrupting, as in all the poems of Statins, Claudian, 
and the Pharsalia of Lucan,* each in paru, excellent 
poets, the current of our feelings, about Oeteae Paphiae- 
que Laippades) I do really think the original of the 
above, in point of rhythm*, expression, and senti- 
ment, a most valuable proof of the existence of 
poetry, which some pedants deny, after the Augustan 
age. I subjoin, as another proof of it, a closer trans- 
lation than the above, from Statius, of some verses 
of Claudian, concerning an old man at Verotia, who 
had never been out of the suburbs in his whole life. 
Not endeavouring here either, to render a miserable 
pun into English, which is a lame and impotent con- 
clusion to what I conceive Claudian has most natu- 
rally described, the quiet life of a contented citizen : 

" Happy his life, who never past the bounds 
In youth or age of his paternal grounds! 
Whom the same house on crutches sees, before 
That saw him crawling on his native floor. 
Whose early cradle, and whose easy chair. 
By one fire-side have kept him fa*e from cat*. 
Not him has fortune in rier varied strife 
Dragg*d thro* the tumults of a public life ; 
He ne'er has lo\^d o*er barbarous realms to roarn^ 
Nor left the quiet habitudes of home. 
Not his the merchant's, nor the 9o)dier*s fears ; 
Nor storms, nor wars, nor lawsuits reach his ears j 
Unskill'd in business, and the neighbouring town. 
He breathes free air, and feels his soul his own ; 
Counts by his following crops his years increas'd. 
But knows no Consul living, nor deceas*d. 
His fruits in Autumn, and his flowers in Spring, 
Time's welcome marks, both use and b^uty bring; 
Whether day lights, or darkness shades the plain. 
Still his horizon is hb own domain. 
The giant oak he saw with scarce a limb 
And the whole forest has grown old with him. 
As much an Indian as a Veronese, 
Bcnacus* shores to him are the R«l sea's. 
Firm in his strength, unconquer'd yet, tho' now 
Three generations to their founder bow ; 
Let others search the farthest East or West — 
They m^ see life — enjoying it is best. 

LOKDIVENSIS. 

Chapter Cqffee-Junue, 

Mr. Editor, 
Looking over the Carmina Quadragesimalia, an 
exercise performed by the determining Jtatchelors of 
Christ Church College, Oxford, every Lent, and 
which have been collected and published from time to 
time, one struck me as so applicable to the editor of a 
certain periodical publication of the present day, and 
his patron and prompter, that I have transcribed it 
and added a translation. The edition it is taken from 

• As to Uic Punic war of Silius Italicus, 'and the Argonautics of 
Valerius Flaccus (notwithstanding Mf. Spcncc) I hdd ihcm out 
of the questioii. 
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was printed at Glasgow^ 1757- I dd not know to 
what paper it alludes, or whether it may ootaUude to 
some popular preacher. 
It is in affirmation of die Lemma^-on fMcyiMi 

movetur moreatur ab aliof 

Cinna procax fi"edis spargtt dlcteria chants 

Gnarus plebeium ducere fraude gre^^m, 
Cuncta movent bilem scribentis i jvdice CituA 

Res male militise, res male gesta^lMii. • 
Septima ^uaequc dies famoso foeta libello 

Ur^^t incxpletum seditionis opus ; 
Hausit ab hoc docilis vulgus prascepta magistro, 

Discit ab hoc fatuos tangere Telle sales. 
Jam fidum increpttat Cinni dictante senatum 

Imperiumque audax et nova jura petit. 
Mirans media eductus de faece popelli 

Qjui norit sociam flectere Cinna gregem ? 
Non opus hoc stolidi, non Yiax teundia CinnSfe, 

Artificem Gracchum subtrahe, Cinna tacet. 

Skiird to excite the giddy rabble's rage 
With foul abuse to Cinna loads his page. 
At home, abroad, all moves the scribblefs spleen ; 
Councils ai>d camps with jaundiced eye 4re seen. 
Sedition's work with ceaseless toil he plies. 
The weekly libel teems with rancorous lies. 
The nauseous draught the docile vulgar drain 
And learn with gall their ribbald jests to stain. 
Their faith in all who rule while Cinna draws 
Boldly they ask new leaders and new laws. 
Say do vou wonder, one, the people's lee. 
Thus b&ndly led his kindred herd to sec ? 
These are not Cinna's arts ; bid Gracchus cease 
To move the wires, and Cinna holds his peace. 

Y. 

MANNERS. 

The Nabob^^o vm. 

Non hisjuyentut orta parentibui 
Infecit atquor sanguiTie* Hoiucs* 

Twas not the sons of sires like these 
That dyed so oft with blood the seas. 

THERE is nothing which more strongly naarks the 
humaniaiog influence of the present system of 
Manners, than that ready accew to the sofrer enjoy- 
ments of peace which is left open in the hearts of 
many, even of those heroes to whose hands the ter- 
rible weapons of warfare are entrusted. In former 
times the declaration of war was a signal for the re- 
turn of a general barbarism ; and nothing was then 
thought of but hewing of limbs, sacking of towns, 
aud sharing of plunder. Even in our own age and 
nation, much of this rude and rough spirit still re- 
mains. No sooner does an admiral's pendant b^n to 
wave, than every seaman in his fleet has his whole 
soul turned to blood and slaughter; and a twelve- 
month*s blockade of an enemy's port is rendered quite 
tolerable, by the hope of one day having an oppor- 
tunity to give the Frenchmen a handsome drubbing. 
When we turn to our encampments we meet with 
nearly the same.spirit i and one would imagine from 
the constant occupations both of officers and sdcBers 
that they scarcely ever forgot war was their trade. 
Some old-fashioned people^ with whom I hatt con- 
versed oa the subject^ were prejudioed enough to ex- 
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press i^rrvent wish that our soldiers and sailors nifly 
sever lor a rooment forset they are so. 

lo spite of these prejudices, however, civilization 
is making rapid advances^ and I certainly could not 
fail to be highly delighted, on observing, from the 
cnferuinment at a late fashionable party, that a por- 
tion at least of our military men devote the greater 
part of their time to pursuits from which no living 
aoals could apprehend that any such thing as a war at 
present existed. It will readily be supposed that I 
allude to a fashionable dramatic resort in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tottenham-court-road, uhere captains 
»ecite their own prologues, and plays written by others. 
The union of soldier and player in the same character 
has always been observed to mark the highest stage of 
r^nement in a state ; and it must be a subject of no 
small exultation to this country, that we have the 
prospect of speedily possessing an assortment of 
captain -players equal to any thing ever known among 
the promising youths of the praetorian guards at Rome. 

It is not without much admiration, that I have 
contemplated the many excellent efiects which must 
necessarily flow fmm our young officers employing 
themselves in play-acting, especially in the present 
circumstances of the country. It must give the 
highest satisfaction and confidence to their country- 
men, to know that they are become such complete 
masters of the military art, as to be enabled to devote 
themselves for weeks and months together, to prepa- 
rations for dramatic exhibitions. This idea of in- 
ibrming the public with regard to their great progress, 
must, I presume, have first suggested this species of 
amusement ; for it cannot for a moment be imagined 
that the officers of his Majesty's guards, unless they 
were snch complete masters of their art as to have 
nothing further to learn, would squander the time 
which ought to be dedicated to their improvement^ in 
acquiring the reputation of accomplished mimics. 

There is mdeed a peculiar greatness of mind, which 
cannot be sufficiently applauded, in the indifference 
which these gentlemen shew to the approach of 
danger. It is not every vulgar soul that can hear the 
idarm pf invasion and cries for protection sounding 
aix>ut his ears : and yet can lay down the sword en- 
tfUited to his hands, in order to study cadences, and 
consult his mirror on the looks and gestures of young 
Nerval. 

To people of ordinary talents, one study is gene- 
rally as much as they can manage; and I have heard 
officers who had been fifty years in the service, declare 
a long life was scarcely sufficient to acquire a complete 
knowledge of tactics. There are also few players of 
emiaeace, I believe, who will allow any other pro- 
fession to be more laborious than their own. How 
great then, must be the capacities of those spirited 
youths who love to astonish the world by shewing 
themselves at once great soldiers and great players ! I 
have not indeed heard that any of them have given 
immediate indications of eclipsing Marlborough, or 
sapersedtDg John Kemble. One of them it is true 
made tlie latter attempt, and has for his enterprize, 1 
understand, been rewarded with a provincial engage- 
sDent. 

Tl^re is fOaaething in the business of a player^ par- 
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ticularly a tragedian, which rendei's it peeuHarly suit* 
able to the character of a soldier. To learn to act tha 
bcro and conqueror betimes is certainly an admirable 
preparation for future wars. I have the most san-r * 
^uine hopes of yet seeing its good effects detailed in 
the Gazette : how colonel Garble, observing his men 
about to give way, addressed them in the words of 
Rolla with such impressive cadence and gesture, that 
they returned upon the enemy like tygers, and did 
not leave a soul of them alive : how captain Tom Tit, 
Being hard pressed by the enemy, harangued them in 
a speech of his own composing so eloquently that 
they could not chuse but listen, by which means ho 
delayed their attack till a party came to his succour : 
in short, how another majestic figure looked and spoke 
so like a king or a hero, that the enemy stood appalled 
and aghast, and the Hungarian swords trembled in 
the dragoons* hands like so many bulrushes. I doubt, 
indeed, whether it be possible for us, with such a 
number of thorough bred heroes, ever to lose a battle. 
There is one benefit arising from this species of 
amusement among our officers, which ought to render 
it an object of public importance with government | 
I allude to the profound subordination in the army 
which it is calciilated lo produce. When a soldier 
has seen his officer appear in the robes of king Al^ 
phonso, with a crown on his bead, a sceptre in his 
hand, and a long robe of state sweeping the ground s 
is it possible that he should ever afterwards look upoti 
him without an amazing increase of veneration ? I( 
is certainly a most salutary thing that a soldier should 
learn how heroically and triumphantly his officer can 
overthrow his enemy ; *tis a thing he has probably 
never seen him do, and probably never may see him 
do, in real life. 

But these benefits will not, it is to be hoped, be 
confined to tlie army. Drury-lane and Coveiit-garderi 
will also partake of the blessings of subordination.. 
The disorders of the Green-room have long been a 
matter of serious complaint ; and managers have pa- 
thetically lamented the little deference paid to their 
authority But when a military corps has once been 
introduced (and there cannot be a doubt that many of 
the aspiring youths will be thought worthy of an en- 
gagement) an immediate reform will ensue ; General 
Manager will have complete rule over his colonels and 
captains ; and the audience will no longer be hum- 
bugged by apologies for sudden illnesses, occasioned 
by spleen or the vapours. As to the candle-snuflfers 
and scene-shifters, whose negligence so oAen throws 
matters into confusion, the officers will no doubt 
bring from their regiments a sufficient supply of well- 
drilled corporals and privates to occupy these office^ 
and obey tlie word of command to a second. 

As the officers of the guards are, many of them, 
young men of fortune and rank, their example must 
have the most extensive efilects. Unless the marching 
regiments had usually something else to occupy their 
attention, we might speedily expect to have tlie most 
thriving school of military actors which the world ever 
saw. It would then be nothing unusual for a regi- 
ment, on the arrival of an inspecting officer, to pass 
the day before him as soldiers, and entertain him at 
night in the quality of actors. In this happy state of 
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things, there is only one circumstance to be regretted ; 
that the poor strolling- players would be entirety su- 
perseded in their calling. 

The effect which the example of these young gen- 
tlemen is likely to have upon the community at large, 
were observed ab«mt a twelvemonth ago, when the 
celebrated exhibitions at Chatham and elsewhere, so 
intiamed the ambition of the heroes of Bond-street 
and Rotteii-row, that a competition was resolved upon, 
and the PIc-Nhs promised to set Sheridan and Harris 
at defiance. The public were not however as yet pro- 
perly prepared for this new improvement : they could 
not see why the professional actors should have their 
trade snatched out of tlieir hands by those who ha.l 
•erved no regular ajjprenticeship to it j and not a few 
tiusbands and fathers did not much relish the succes- 
•ion of plays, balls, crowded rooms, hot suppers and 
wines, till a late hour in the morning. The hue and 
cry was accordingly set up by the newspapers ; and 
Ihe pic-nics were actually written out of coimtenance. 
Very much to the disgrace of our national refinement. 
If our young oliicers, however, persevere in their 
laudable pursuits, it is not to be doubted that this 
phenix will again arise from its ashes. 

There is one part of the community, and that part 
whose advocate I always love to be, for whom it is 
necessary to offer an apology on this occasion. The 
fair scx have not come forward, as might surely have 
been expected of them, to second the efforts of our 
enterprising youths; and our barrack dramas have 
atill been obliged to draw for Queens and Confidantes 
on the privileged theatres. I have indeed heard it ge- 
nerally urged in their behalf, that this backwardness 
was not so much to be attributed to their own incli- 
ftntionsj but that there are certain odd people who 
will not allow their daughters to exhibit their. shapes 
on a stage -, and who cannot patiently endure to see 
their wives languishing even in thethaste embraces of 
a hero. 

To remove the idle scruples of the prejudiced, and 
to urge forward the national refinement, it may be 
proper that I should mention the devotion paid to dra- 
matic entertainments by the ancient nations who ar- 
rived at the highest pitch of civilization. The Athe- 
nians, it is well known, spent the revenues of the 
stale on their theatre; and forgot, amidst the applauses 
•howered on their favourite actors, that the liberties of 
Greece were threatened, or that such a barbarian as 
Philip existed. Indeed, had it not been for that hoarse- 
hmged fellow, Demosthenes, who kindled a barbarous 
thirst of carnage among them, they might long have 
continued to enjoy their pleasures ; they would have 
saved many a bloody battle, enjoyed many a delightful 
play ; and if Philip had come at last, he would surely 
still have left them their theatre. 

The Romans were not a whit behind their Grecian 
preceptors ; and after the Emperors had kindly taken 
upon themselves the cares of government, and left the 
people nothing to do but to mind their pleasures, 
knights and senators, as well as officers of the guards, 
made no scruple of appearing publicly on the stage. 
The ladies soon followed their example; and even the 
empre<5<«es began to relish the sweets qt a dramatic 
bug. The citizens of Rome forgot every care and 



danger amidst such laudable pleasures; and while 
the Pretorian guards were massacring one emperor 
and setting up anotlier, and the barbarians were threat- 
ening to knock at their gates, the stage still flourished, 
and the pic-nics of Rome were in the highest repute. 
Even after the Roman empire was con fined to the 
walls of Constantinople, the passion for the theatre 
and its kindred exhibition the circus was ia no clegree 
abated; and the green and blue factions, (in other 
words, the Circus, and Sadler^s- wells,) by turns de- 
cided the claims of the candidates for the throne. 

It is to be hoped that Great Britain will pay doe 
regard to those illustrious examples set before her; 
and prove her progress in refinement by turning a 
play-acting nation. To the spirited young officers, 
who in defiance of prejudice, have led the way, wo 
all owe the greatest obligations; and they will of 
course meet on all hands the honour they deserve. 
If we are destined to become the subjects of Bona- 
parte, why, we must eveu submit; but in all evenu, 
although he should cut the throats of oar other 
soldiers, he will certainly spare those brilliant youths 
who have bestowed so much pains in qualifying them- 
selves for his private company of English tragedians. 
Should they attain this high station, however, I mtuit 
caution them to omit the poisoning scene in Hamlet, 
prince of Denmark, as it might cost them a voyage, 
along with the news-paper writers to Cayenne. I un- 
derstand that Venice Prist rved is at present in re- 
hearsal, I suppose to meet the arrival of our conqueror; 
but I fear a tonspiravy will be too much for the nerves 
of his Consular Majesty. 



, POLITICAL ESSAYS. 

On the Prerogative of the King to cnll out under Arm, 

all the Inhabitants of the Kingdom, in case of 

Invasion. (Continued,) 

WE considered in our last Number, the foundation 
which is laid in our actual laws, for this claim of 
power in the crown ; and found that there is no such 
foundation. The question still remains^ whether 
it would be beneficial for such a power to be vested in 
the crown ; and whether, therefore, its exercise should 
not be permitted, though it is not sanctioned by po* 
sitive statute. 

We shall explain our sentiments on this subject. 

In the first place, we think the exercise of such i 
power would be attended with great and manifold 
dangers. It gives a king too unlimited a dominioa 
over the lives and fortunes of the people. It is not a 
slight gift, to convey to him the power of suspending 
the exercire of the laws, as often as he pleases, aod 
of puttitig the whole nation under martial law. When 
the whole people are carried out to oppose an invading 
enemy, they are not only withdrawn from their fami- 
lies, and occupations, uhich is hardship enough : tber 
arc placed under martial law, *' which is built upon 
no settled principles," as Blackstone says, ** but is 
entirely arbitrary in its decisions ;*' and thus the lives 
of the whole people are at once submitted to the ab- 
solute will of the reigning prince. 

Indeed we cannot conceive that any thing more 
than such a privilege as this, would be wanting to 
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enable id enterprising and ill-deiig^ing monarchy to 
establish a military government^ and unlimited det* 
pottsm $ except indeed, armed resistance, (which, if 
the prince should prove superior, would be called re- 
bellion) should interfere. How easy would it be for 
a king, by an infamous paction with some neigh- 
bouring government, to procure a continual semblance 
of invasion ; and thus to have a pretence for laying 
the people as often, and keeping them as long as he 
pleased, under the terrors and miseries of martial law ? 
How easy would it be for him by this expedient, to 
cut off as many of the people as might be obnoxious 
to him ? Whoever might be suspected of a disposi- 
tion to resist the progress of arbitrary power could 
be quickly dispatched. This would be the certain 
fate in particular of all among the noble and powerful 
who should be suspected of an attachment to freedom. 
The unlimited power which this state of things would 
give the King, of marshalling and ordering the people, 
would give him peculiar facilities in the work of des- 
potism. In other situations, the people are naturally 
arranged in their several ranks s and certain indivi- 
duals, from their place and fortune, possess an inde- 
pendent influence in the community; whichacon- 
aiderable part of them at least, will always be dis- 
posed to exert for the good of the community, and in 
resistance of every attempt against it, whether such 
an attempt proceed from the King, or from any other 
quarter. By the exercise of his prerogative, as captain- 
general of the whole people called out under martial 
law, the sovereign would have it in his power com- 
pletely to elude and baffle this salutary controul. He 
would have it in his power to place every person whom 
he feared in a subordinate situation, where his efforts 
could be of little avail. He would assign to the places 
of power and influence none but the creatures about 
him, the vpezn instruments of bis gratification. A 
combination of circumstances may he conceived, 
whidi would enable him to continue this forced situa- 
tion of aflairs a very considerable time. To a very 
considerable degree, therefore, might be confirmed 
both the degradation of the people of natural conse- 
quence in the state, and the power and influence of 
the minions of the despot; a mighty change might 
thus be introduced in the affiaurB of the nation, by the 
very first essay of the effects of martial law extended 
to the whole people capable of bearing arms ; this 
change would make the introduction of the same 
measure still easier a second time, and its efiects more 
powerful; and thus, by no lingering process, might the 
work of despotism be accomplished. 

But without any longer extending our views to the 
distant consequences of this extraordinary power ; it 
is evident that the exercise of martial law^ over the 
whole people, as often as a prince of vicious inclina- 
tions alight find a pretence for it in a sham invasion, 
would convey to him such a power over the deaiest 
interests of every one in the nation, as no people, who 
have any regard to freedom or happiness, could bear 
«the thought of being subject to. And indeed the 
power itself of harassing the people by calling them 
ofiF fiom their concerns, on which their subsistence 
depends, to an attendance upon arms^ as often as any 
vol.. III. 



trifling pretence on the score of invasion might be 
procured, setting the terrors of martial law out of the 
question, might be employed to the most pernicious 
purposes. 

We may easily conceive some of the dangerous 
purposes to which it might be directed. The king 
together with the power of calling the people to arms 
in general, must have the discretionary power of se- 
lecting what part of the people he thinks fittest to 
meet the occasion. If he has not this discretionary 
power, the general power is altogether nugatory and 
useless ; for the whole people can never be called to- 
gether to one point to resist any opposing force ; a 
sudden emergence does not a£R>rd time to dispatch the 
summons to the whole nation, before part of it b 
urgently wanted; and to place the whole of a nation, 
in that state of society and manners which is found 
at present in Britain, under arms even for a few weeks, 
would be utterly impossible. The power therefore, 
of chusing what part should be so .placed, and what 
not, is necessarily connected with that prerogative of 
the King which is now contended for. 

But the power of placing one part, of the people 
under all the hardships of military service and of 
martial law, and of exempting from them another, 
gives the King an opportunity and a temptation to 
gratify his partialities and dislikes, to the utter sub- 
version of justice, and the misery of his whole people. 
From what has already been said, it is surely not dif- 
ficult to conceive how easily the pretence of invasion 
might be made a state engine. Our history, too, 
afibrds a considerable number of examples, of the 
facility with which the pretence of plots, and disaf- 
fection, a more delicate instrument, may be made a 
very powerful state engine. Suppose a King then to 
have conceived ofience against any quarter of his do- 
minions ; a quarter which perhaps has opposed with 
particular spirit his encroachments upon its liberties ; 
how easily might the state engine we are considering 
be plied against it ; and how easily might it be ha- 
rassed with military duty, and martial law, till it were 
altogether ruined ? A punishment would thus be al- 
ways in readiness for a county or a borough, which 
should send to parliament a refractory member ; and 
it would soon be taught to lookout for a representative 
of a more compliant and loyal disposition. A punish^ 
ment too would always be ready for any individual, 
who should render himself obnoxious to the court ; 
and he might be sent, not to the galleys, or to Cay- 
enne, or to the Bastille, but to something milder, to 
arms, and to martial law. 

It might happen that a particular district should 
wish to procure exemption from the hated exercise of 
this prerogative by a sum of money ; and secret con- 
trivances might be procured for eflecting the bargain. 
This practice once begun, it is evident to what an ex- 
tent it might be carried. Thus a new and most for- 
midable power would be created, by which the priope 
might emct his despotical purposes. He would pos- 
sess the means of extorting money from his subjects 
to an unlimited extent. He would thus be exempted 
from the controul of parliament, for the supply of 
his pecuniary wants i and possessing, in the exercise 
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of martial law, unbounded power over the persons, 
and lives of the people 5 he could have no obstacles 
in his ambitious career. ^ 

Men are not, in general, fond of looking at distant 
and disagreeable consequences. They are not easily 
brought to attend to them, and to value them at their 
true worth j and when it requires sdme exertion to 
resist the practice or change with which these effects 
are connected, they arc too often, from this tknwil- 
lingness to consider the end, and from indolence and 
timidity, induced to permit the introduction of an 
evil, which afterwards levels them, or their posterity, 
with the ground. We do not deny that in such a state 
of society as that to which we are now brought in this 
country, a prince would in all probability find himself 
defeated in the nefarious design we have been describing; 
that is to lay^ the people being too enlightened not to 
perceive his object, would make sufficient shew of re*, 
sistance to terrify him from its prosecution. We 
do not deny therefore that a prince, from the view of 
such a consequence as this, would be restrained from 
making the very worst use of the dangerous and ex- 
travagant power implied in the prerogative which we 
are now considering. But we say, it is possible, that 
even in such a state of society as that in which we 
live, the exercise of this prerogative might be so aided 
by circumstances, as to enable him to establish a firm 
system of arbitrary power. 

We were, from habit, about to say that it would 
enable him to overthrow the constitution, before we 
said that it would enable him to establish arbitrary 
power. But this was inadvertence. Where this pre- 
rogative existe there can be no constitution. Where 
it exists the King has all power. Apprehensions from 
the spirit of the people may make him afraid to exert 
it. But it is the fear of resistance in the people, not 
the bonds of law which can restrain him. For he has 
it in his power, whenever he pleases, to make a law, 
the martial, which he can dictate himself. 

We are told however, that the exercise of this pre- 
rogative is absolutdy necessary ; and that whatever 
may be the dangers with which it is attended^ we may 
indeed contrive the most effectual means in our power 
to prevent their being realized^ but we must not think 
of -dispensing with that delegation of power, since 
the benefits which it brings are of the greatest im- 
portance. Of this doctrine too Mr. Pitt is a patron. 
He declares that the power of calling out all the 
people to bear arms in case of invasion ought to be 
lodged in the King $ because the King ought to have 
the power of compelling every man to contribute to 
the deiience of his country j and the King s ministers 
he says, are awfully responsible for the transactions 
which take place in that dread period between the sus- 
pension of die laws, and the renewal of their exer- 
cise. 

We doubt not that Mr. Pitt uttered this opinion 
without having thought very distinctly of the question. 
Undoubtedly the King ought to have the power of 
compelling every man to contribute his bodily efforts 
to the defence of his country. But is it not equally 
true that the King ought to have the power of com- 
pelling every man to contribute his means and posses- 
lioni to the defence of the sute ? Is not the property 



of the inhabitants as necessary to be emplo}'ed in its 
defence as their bodily powers ? Is there any part of 
it which on a necessary occasion ought to be with- 
held ? Whenever invasion happens, is there any donbt 
that all the property necessary to render effectual the 
efforts of resistance ought to be at command to the value 
of the last shilling in the kingdom > But do we say, for 
that reason, that whenever invasion happens, theKing*i 
prerogative gives him an uncontrouled power over all 
the property in the kingdom? Could we bear to bear 
such a doctrine as this broached. Yet it is as necessary 
for the King to have the power of obtaining the pro- 
perty which is wanted to resist invasion, as to have 
the power of obtaining the men, who are requisite for 
resisting it. It is observable too, that a sudden 
emergence might render a sudden supply of money as 
necessary for the service of the state, as a sudden 
supply of armed men. But have we on that account 
left the measure of that supply, and the manner of 
procuring it to the discretion of the King, on any 
occasion whatever ? By no means. For what reason ? 
Because no emergence can be expected to happen 
when a legal provision for the necessities of the occa- 
sion cannot be procured with sufficient celerity ; and 
because the peirmission to the King of a power to 
supply himself at his own discretion, would be at- 
tended with the most pernicious consequences. In 
like manner no emergence can be expected, especially 
when we consider the military force which even in 
peace is kept up in this country, and the militia whom 
even the prospect of war enables the King to call out, 
on which emergence a provision cannot be made by 
parliament with sufficient celerity for raising men to 
defend the country; and in this case too a power 
granted to the King of supplying himself with men 
at his own discretion would be attended with fisital 
consequences. 

Mr. Pitt tells us that the instruments by which this 
power might be exercised would be responsible. A 
fine retribution, truly! Why, the thing to be chiefly 
dreaded in the exercise of the power we talk of, is 
that it has a tendency to enable those who exercise it 
to place themselves above all the fears of responsibility. 
Mr. Pitt is very fond of this doctrine of respotisibility. 
His constant cry has been, give me plenty of power, 
and then I will stand upon my responsibility. His 
agents in Ireland had plenty <^ power during the 
reign of martial law, and used it finely. They too 
stood upon their responsibility. And bow did tbey 
manage it ? They procured an act of indemnity ai 
soon as their martial law was at an end^ and buried 
their responsibility in the ground. 

However much Mr. Pitt may like the doctrine of 
trusting to responsibility, the laws of no well-ordered 
country like it. And they never trust any thing to 
responsibility which they can help. It is their firet 
object to prevent the possibility of doing amiss j only 
the second to punish it after it is done. The thief is 
not only hanged, if he is caught, but watchmen and 
guards are appointed to prevent him from stealing. 
Yet the thief might easily adopt Mr. Pitt's language j 
and say, why provide locks and bars to your houses ? 
leave noe full admission $ you know I stand upon my 
reaponsibility^ and shall be hanged if I take aw^ ao/ 
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thing. We. are afraid we should hardly be more in- 
clined to trust the rogue on account of this oration ; 
but rather should think proper to stand more on our 
guard, suspecting him of a particular design to rob us. 

The people of this country have always been ex- 
tremely cautious of giving any power over their pro- 
perly not exactly defined by law. They ought not to 
be less cautious ^in giving over their persons any power 
not exactly defined by law. Our sovereigns long 
strove to obtain the command of our purses ; and 
were defeated with great difficulty. We have no sus- 
picion that the pretension to a power over our persons 
will be maintained with much violence, or perse- 
verance, fiut let it not be neglected on that account. 
It ought to be as openly disavowed as it has been 
openly advanced. 

If the pretence of invasion should be admitted to 
convey an unlimited power over our persons, we 
should expect to hear speedily that it conveys a simi- 
lar power over our prof^rties. Indeed the one power 
is altogether useless without the other. The ordinary 
revenue of the state is all appropriated. The King 
suddenly calls out his people. How are they to be 
supported ? The King must take the means of sup- 
porting them, wherever they are to he found. If this is 
to be the case, we desire to know where our liberties 
are to be for the future. But if the persons of the 
people are to be at the disposal of the King, in case 
of invasion, what reason is there why their property 
should not be so too ? If power over the property 
be necessary for the defence of the country, property 
is surely not more sacred than our persons. Yet we 
have been able to defend our country for these Iwo 
hundred years without any discretionar)' power over 
our property. We have thought, and we have 
thought truly that the dangers, arising from such a 
power, were much greater than any dangers of inva- 
sion. And it ought not to require any words to prove 
to us that the danger of an unlimited power over our 
persons :s much greater than any dangers of invasion. 



ToUtkal History J) om May 1 to May l6. 

FOREIGN. 

Thb Bonaparte Dynasty. — The whole atten- 
tion of the Cofitinent seems at present to be occupied 
by the incense which Bonaparte is about to offer up 
to his vanity ; it does not deserve the name of ambi- 
tion. It is a considerable time since the First Consul 
became quite intoxicated with the idea of imitating 
Charlenaagne, and it is now two years since every art 
was tried to reconcile the people of France to the title 
of Emperor of the Gauls. The ridicule thrown upon 
this scheme by the English Journals, was one great 
cause of its being given up at that time ; and the 
manner in which they exposed the Consul's vanity and 
pitiful arts on this occasion was the chief cause of the 
inveterate antipathy he conceived against them. The 
present has, however, seemed a favourable opportu- 
nity to renew the attempt to assume the title and dig- 
nities of Charlemagne. The Consul has at his com- 
mand an immense army completely sufficient to inti- 
midate the people of France } and the hopes of this 



army have been raised by the prospect held out to 
them of the conquest and plunder of Great-Britain. 

The late conspiracy seems to have precipitated his 
resolutions. The alarm of assassination continually 
haunts him ; and he imagines, that if his successor is 
once named and the sovereign power rendered here- 
ditary in his family, his personal danger will then be 
diminished* as the conspirators cannot then hope by 
his single death to destroy the order of things he has 
established. Perhaps also, from a knowledge of the 
French character, he expects that the title of Emperor 
of the Gauls will have the etitH:t of throwing a certain 
dignity around his person which the discontented will 
feel a dread to violate. In unison with the wishes of 
the Consul, his minions throughout France have be- 
gun to express their fervent vows that he will deign 
to consolidate the happiness of the French by estab- 
lishing the succession hereditary in his family. A 
Prefect has written a book to prove the propriety of 
this step, and addresses begin to pour in from the 
departnoents. Tlie son of Louis Bonaparte, who 
married Mademoiselle Beauharnois, is, it is thought,, 
to be declared heir to the empire ; and other changes 
are to be introduced into the government to corres* 
pond with the new dignities of the Emperor of the 
Gauls. The question gendering the succession here- 
ditary has been discussed already in the Tribunate ; 
and Carnot alone has ventured to enter a dissentient 
voice amidst the acclamations of servility. 

DOMESTIC. 

West India Flkrt. — A most severe loss was 
sustained by our West India trade on the 5d of last 
month. A large fleet of West India merchantmen, 
under convoy of the Apollo and Carysfort frigates 
were overtaken by violent gales b& the coast of Por- 
tugal 'f and, a strong current setting in to the east- 
ward, were carried imperceptibly a hundred miles at 
least out of their course. The Apollo, which led the 
fleet, having therefore shaped her course to clear Capo ^ 
Verd on a false reckoning, went on shore on the 
morning of the ^d, and was followed by seven and 
thirty vessels of the convoy. The Carysfort, and the 
remainder fortunately stood off in time to save them- 
selves. Accounts have not yet been received of what 
number of the ct&k% have been lost; but it is con- 
cluded that all the vessels which went on shore were 
beaten to pieces by the high surf. The ships lost be- 
longed almost exclusively to Glasgow and Liverpool. 

Thanks to the Indian Army. — After the ex- 
pressions which had been thrown out in parliament 
relative to an inquiry into the causes of the war in 
India, no small surprise was excited by a motion which 
Ministers brought forward in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the Sd inst. for a vote of thanks to the army 
in India, in which Marquis Wellesley was to be in- 
cluded. It was indeed explained that this vote of 
thanks was only to regard the brilliancy of the mili- 
tary exploits, while the House were at liberty to em- 
ploy a sort of mental reservation in respect to the 
justice or injustice of performing these exploits. 
It is evident that after this question was brought be- 
fore them, parliament could not do less than vote the 
thanks required, as a refusal to do so wouIdJiiare bceu 
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m\ implied censure. iTbe whole blame of indiscretion 

(if indiscretion it can be called which bears eatery 

appearance of design) must therefore fall on the mi- 
nisters who brought the motion forward. If parliament 

should on a future occasion discover that Marquis 

"Wellesley's conduct really deserved censure, it will be 

rather whimsical to punish him for his motives after 

he has received a vote of thanks for the action. 
Change of Ministers. — ^The powerful efforts 

made by the parties in opposition have at length com- 
pelled Mr. Addington and his friends to resign their 

stations. The means by which a coalition for this 

purpose was brought about were no less extraordinary 

than the issue to which they have led. The Grenville 

party, finding themselves decidedly excluded from any 

arrangements which Mr. Addington might make, have 

all along been his violent opponents. To the party of 

Mr. Fox more court had been paid, and some of bis 

friends were won over ; but it was evident that no 

thoughts were entertained by the ministry of intro- 
ducing him into the cabinet. Mr. Pitt had in some 

degree kept aloof from the contests in parliament ; 

overtures had been made to him to come into power^ 

provided he did not insist upon bringing his friends 

along with him > and although he refused these, he 

seems long to have expected that Addington would 

readily comply with the measures he proposed, and 

yield him the honour of them in the tye% of the 

country. Fmding, however, that his views were not 

at all times complied with, and probably growing im- 
patient at his long exclusion from power, he began to 

give decided symptoms of a wish to overturn the 

ministry* Such was the state of the leaders of oppo- 
sition, when a coalition began to be talked of for the 

purpose of driving ministers from the helm ; but so 

ditferent and even opposite were the princi|4ea and 

views of the several parties, that such a coalition 

seemed very improbable. The Grenville party, bow- 
' ever, in order to bring about this union, began to 

suggest the expedient of forming a ministry on a 

broad basis, which should comprehend all the great 

talents of the country without any regard to the dis- 
tinctions of party. This idea was so congenial to 

the mind of Mr. Fox that he entered into it with 

eagerness, and began to bend the whole force of his 

talents to accomplish this object. The effects of his 

keen and pointed eloquence, which scarcely met with 

any antagonist, were soon visible in the House 'of 

Commons; and the Ministry began to droop even 

ivhile still backed by a large majority. Mr. l^tt did 

not however seem to act cordially with the coalition : 

He indeed attacked ministers, but he attacked them 

on such grounds as the Old Opposition could not co- 
incide with him. Yet he seems at length to have been 

convinced that his efforts were likely to prove inef- 
fectual; and that the talents of Mr. Fox and the 

weight of the Grenvilles were necessanr to enable 

him to carry his point. Accordingly he also began to 

declaim on the necessity of an union of the great talents 

oif the nation ; and in the two great minorities which 

appeared against ministers, Mr. Pitt loudly seconded 

the motion of Mr. Fox, and Mr. Fox as ardently sup- 
ported the ideas of Mr. Pitt. — The Ministry now 
ibund thenoselves unequal to contend against such a 
5 
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I host of assailants. New motions were #nnonnced by 
the Opposition, and Ministers procured their delsy on 
the ground that they would embarrass certain arrange- 
ments which were going forward ; these evidently re- 
ferred to a new administration. In a few days it was 
known that Mr. Pitt had been applied to by his Ma« 
jesty to form a ministry, and that he hail included in 
his list both Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, as well as 
the friends of these leaders. Such an union of ta- 
lents, it was conceived, would rouse all the energy of 
the nation at home, and produce the nK)st salutary ef- 
fects on our relations with foreign powers. The dis- 
interestedness of Mr. Pitt was talked of with entha-* 
siasm ; and his admirers now began to triumph over 
those who had looked upon his ambition as selfish and 
confined. In two days, however, it was reported that 
Mr. Fox*8 exclusion from administration had been deter- 
mined on by the highest authority; and that Mr. Pitt 
was required to form an administration as he pleased, 
with the exclusion of this single individual. Every 
eye was now turned on Mr. Pitt : it was evident thM 
no ministrv could be formed from which both he and 
Mr. Fox should be excluded ; no sacriiice was there- 
fore demanded from his ambition ; yet the highest re- 
putation for public spirit was to be acquired by pre- 
ferring the union of talents for the service of bis 
country, to the concentration of power in himself. 
Mr. Pitt however did not long leave the public mind 
to lose itself in conjectures about the course he should 
pursue ; after some inefR?ctual representations he con- 
sented to the exclnston of Mr. Fox. On learning 
that his Majesty's opinion was so decidedly against 
him, Mr. Fox earnestly requested both of the Old 
and New Opposition that they would accept of any 
situation in which they might render service to their 
countiy, and consider his exclusion as a tpatter whidi 
ought in no degree to influence their conduct. The 
aBswer to this request was the same from all parties. 
The friends of Fox unanimously determined to accept 
of no place while he was excluded ; Lord Grenville, 
Mr. Windham, and their friends, much to their ho* 
nour, adopted a similar resolution. 

The new Ministry consists of such men as it was 
possible to procure, after the exclusio/i of all the ta* 
lente of the Old and New Opposition. Mr. Pitt re- 
sumes his offices; Lord Melville has been appointed 
to the Admiralty ; Lord Hawkesbury is transferred 
from the Foreign to the Home Department ; Lord 
Harrowby (formerly Dudley Ryder) has the Foreign 
Aflairs ; Lord Camden is Secretary for the Colonial 
and War Departments ; Lord Dartmouth to be Lord 
Chamberlain; and Lord G.Thynne, Comptroller of 
the Household. The other arrangements have not yet 
been finally determined on. 

The conduct of the Grenville party on this occa8k>ii 
naeets with the highest approbation : it has regained 
them much of that ground which their violent oppo^ 
sition to peace had lost them in the public opinion; 
but if they yield to the alluremeiUs of places and 
emoluments, they will acquire the character which 
such a conduct deserves. 

It is remarkable that the great Earl of Chatham 
was placed in nearly the same situation with his son ; 
and was in the same manner duped by ao insatiable 
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thirst of tmeonfronled power and an overweeniag 
opinion of bis own talents. He imagined that what- 
ever materials he put together, his own vast genius 
vould be sufficient to give them animation and 
energy. He soon, however, found that his ill-sorted 
materials (so pleasantly described by Mr. Burke) were 
utterly incapable of being formed into a manageable 
machine ; and he at last abandoned the fruitless task 
in disgust and despair. The chagrin at his baffled 
ambition and tarnished reputation never left his mind; 
we have yet to learn whether the abilities of his son 
will be able to stem the torrent which proved too pow- 
erful for the father. 

It would be unjust to close this account of the 
change of niinistry, without noticing the disinterested 
conduct of Mr. Addington in quitting his station. No 
ttian has had greater difficulties to struggle with ; no 
man has encountered greater opposition; yet no 
minister ever retired from office with a more unques- 
tioned integrity. It is said that he has refused a title 
and an establishment for himself and his family. It 
is certain he retains no other mark of royal favour, 
than the gift of the house in Richmond-park. If he 
was unequal to the station he held, we know that it 
was forced upon him and not of his seeking ; nor did 
he attempt to retain it any longer than he was sup- 
ported by a large majority of the parliament. Our 
sew prime-minister may excel him in talents : we 
shall be content if he equal him in int^rity. 

The King's Rkcoverv. — For sonoe days past 
his Majesty has begun to appear in public ; not indeed 
at the levee, nor the privy-coundl, nor any of the 
public places of amusement ; but in his carriage in 
the most public and crowded streets of London, 
through which he has been able to take an airing in 
spite of all the obstructions which must necessarily 
occur. There is no one can feel more sincere plea- 
sure at these proofs of his Majesty's recovery than we 
do. That he will immediately appear at the levee, 
and those public places where his presence gives so 
much joy to his subjects, cannot be doubted ; as the 
Atigue of these must be even less than riding through 
the crowded streets of London. Some flying reports 
have been circulated, that his Majesty intends to visit 
"Weymouth before the birth-day : but these rumours 
must be false, as they would argue the very reverse 
of our beloved sovereign's complete recovery. 
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NOTICES. 



LITERARY. 

Mr. T. F. Dibdin, A. B. late of St. John's C6llegc, 
Oxford, has ju5t published his second edition^ (greatly en- 
larged and corrected) of an ** Introduction to the Know* 
ledge ot the most rare and valuable editions of the Greek 
and Latin Classics, with some account of Po/y^^Bfi>/fi, 
and the best editions of the Greek Septua^U and Tesia- 
meni ; comprehending also the Scriptores De Re Rustic^, 
Greek romances, Lexicons and Grammars, and complete 
lists of the Delphin, Variorum, (in auarto and octavo,) 
Elzevir, and Aldine Classics ; to which is added a complete 
•• Index Analylicus.** 



2, A Comparison of the Principles of the Grecian Phi- 
losophy with those of Revelation. 

3. An AlphabeUcal Index to the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 

It is said that Mr. Belsham is preparing a Life of Dr. 
Priestley, from materials chiefly written by the Doctor 
himself. 

Dr. Turner has in the press a work, in one volume, oc- 
tavo, entitled the Principles of the Newtonian Philosophy ; 
or, a Mathematical Demonstradon of the Properties of 
Matter ; of the air, heat, cold, light, and its cdBfects ^ of 
the properties of the Ocean ; rivers, mountains, &c. 

The Rev. James Playfair has a work ready for the press, 
on the Care and Knowledge of Bees, their Management 
and Natural History; illustrated by eighteen plates. The 
first prt is of a practical nature, treating of the manage- 
ment of bees ; the second contains dissecuons and descrip- 
tions of the body of the bee, and queen, and drone, with 
drawings of the same. 

Sir John Sinclair is preparing for the press the third and 
last volume of his History of the Revenue. 

The translation of Klaproth*s second volume of Analyti- 
cal Essays, towards promoting the chemical knowledge of 
mineml substances, will be speedily published. 

The Rcy. J. Palmer, B. D. and Classical Tutor of St. 
John's College, is elected Professor of Arabic, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in the room of the late Rev. D. 
Carlyle. 

Thb Emperor of Russia, when an author cannot re- 
ceive from the booksellers a sum sufRcient for their works, 
makes them a present of what is necessary to defray the 
expence of the publication. Frequently authors present to 
him their manuscripts, and if he judges them useful to be 
published, he has them printed at his own expence, 
and the works are then sola for the profit of the authors. 
In this manner Lebedew received 10,000 rubles forpnnting 
his travels of thirty years in Europe and Asia. Professor 
Strachow, the translator of the Travels of Anacharsis, was 
offered only 1^00 rubles for his manuscript by the book- 
sellers of Moscow : he received a present of '6000 rubles 
from the Emperor, which enabled him to become the pub- 
lisher himself. Poliathowski, who translated Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, received 6000 rubles for the same pur- 
pose. In the single year 1802, the government expended 
160,000 rubles for the publicadon of new books. 

This prince employs several travellers in different parts of 
Europe, for the purpoie of collecting useful knowledge. 
To each of these a particular department it assigned ; esta- 
blishments for the poor ; for the promotion of industry ; 
for the encouragement ot the ahs, &c. 

Russian Theatres. — The theatres at Moscow have 
lately had their number encreased by the addidon of a 
Polish theatre, so that plays will now be acted there in 
more languages than pernaps ever happened at one place. 
At present there are open at Moscow tour theatres, at each 
of which the representation is in a different language; 
Russian, Polish, French, Italian ; and a German theatre 
is soon expected to be added to the number. — An Italian 
theatre has been erected at Odessa, and the Emperor has 
granted for its support the yearly sum of 20,000 rubles 
(about £2,-500 sterling.) 

Petersburg Society. — A new Russian Society ha« 
lately been formed under the title of The free S9cietyqfthf 
Lovers of Literature, Arts, and Sciences. It owes its or'- 
gin to the strong ardour for the cultivation of the sciences 
which has begun to manifest itself in that empire. In the 
year 1801, six students of the Academy of Petersburg as- 



Dr. Priestley are now in the press. 
1. Notes OD an the books of Scripture. 
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The followmg works left m a finished sUte by the late j sociated together for the sake of prosecuting their studies 



I in common, and soon afterwards they formed a resolution, 
to unite their Uboun 10 Uanslating some valuable foreign 
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works into the Ruasian language. Since then the Society 
has increased to thirty members, besides correspondents at 
Kasan, Tobolsk, Ttcherbask, Teflis, and Oorpat. As seve- 
ral artists, pupils of the Imperial Academy of arts, are 
among its members, it is probable that this Society will also 
in a high degree contrihuie to the advancement of ihe fine 
arts. Beccaria on Crimes and Punishments has been 
translated by this Society, and printed at the Emperor's 
expence. Montesquieu and several other wcirks are ready 
for the press. The Society has lately been confiruKd by a 
charter from the Emperor. 

University of Dorpat. — An account of the state of 
this Russian seminary has been published. If we can sup- 
pose that the salaries of the di'ttVrcnt professors afford a 
proper standard for judging of the degree of estimation in 
which each branch of education is held there, it is a cu- 
rious document. The professors of theology* medicine, 
jurisprudence, and philosophy, amounting \\\ all to three 
and twenty, have each* 2000 rubles per annum : six teachers 
of languages, 500 rubles each ; a fencing-master HOO ; a 
drawing master 200; a music-master 400; a dancing-master 
•400; a swimming-master 100. The whole expence of the 
University amounts yearly to 126,000 rubles. — The same 
"University has received from the Emperor Alexander 
1 18,000 rubles for the erection of schools, and extending 
the benefits of education in the German provinces of the 
Jlussian empire. The sameurdour for the encouragement of 
learning appears to animate all ranks in the Russian empire. 
The nobles of the province of Jekaterinoslaw have made a 
present of 100,000 rubles to the university of Charkow. 

College at Tobolsk in Siberia. — Public schools and 
a college have been established in this remote and frozen 
part of the great empire of Russia, and are already in full 
activit)r. On the 28th of January last there was a public 
exhibition in the principal school, before the archbishop of 
'J'obolsk, the Governor-general, and a great many persons 
of distinction. After the examination of the four principal 
classes was finished ; the examination of the class of the 
Tartar language was begun. A young inan, called Nikanow, 
delivered a discourse in that language, the object of which 
Avas to demonsuate the advanuge of using that tongue 
through all the eastern part of the Russian empire. 

Copenhagen College op Health. — This College has 
appointed from among its members a committee to draw 
up a Danish pharmacopeia. It has also formed some new 
regulations with regard to the sale of medicines in the apo- 
thecaries* shops of Copenhagen. 

M. Piazzi, has published at Palermo a ver}' valuable 
work ; a cataloj^ue of neariy 7000 stars, each observed 
several times with excellent instrumenu, calculated and re- 
duced to the year 1800. 

SCIENTinC. 

Count Rumpord has submitted to the National Insti- 
tute of France, his series of experiments, on the emana- 
tion from bodies of heat and cold, an account of which 
was lately read to the Royal Society of London. 

A Roman Altar was lately found by some labourers 
who were digging under Adrian's wall, at Tarrabv, on the 
Brompton road, about a mile from Carlisle. The altar is 
1 foot 6 inches in height, and seven inches in breadth. 
The following characters were inscribed upon it. 

MART COCM 
leg II AUG 
SANCTA — NA 
SKCUNDINI 
n. SOL. SUECV. 
RA. ^LIANie 

CURA OPRV 

PELIX OPTO 

• A ruble is about 2s. Od. sterling. 



Use op Garlic aoainst Molu.— Moles are such 
enemies to the smell of garlic, that, in order to get rid' of 
these troublesome guests, it is sufficient to introduce a tew 
heads of garlic into their subterraneous walks. It is 
likewise employed with success against grubs and snails. 
' New Preparation op Vinegar. — Take a cask made 
of* oak, of a size proportioned to the quantity of vinegar 
reouired ; this cask must have a bung about an inch and a 
half from the bottom, for the purjjose of drawing off the 
liquor, but it must be set on one end to perform the ope- 
ration. Rain or river water only can be used for this pre- 
paration ; a quantity of either must be put into the cask 
equal to the quantity of vinegar reouired. 

To thirteen quarts of water ado half a pint of brandy, 
four ounces of^ tartar of wine, 12 ounces of su^r, atid 
six of yeast. Reduce the tartar and sugar to powder, dis- 
solve it in warm rain-water, adding the yeast, so as to form 
a thick solution, which, being mixed with the brandy, 
must be poured into the cask, and the latter must be placed 
in a warm situation for about six weeks. 

Before the cask is bunged up, the water, and other in- 
gredients contained in it, should be sliaken together, to 
mix them as much as possible. Half an hour is suficieot 
to render the mixture complete, after which it must be left 
in repose for the time specified. This vinegar, when drawn 
off into bottles and well-corked, will keep a long time, and 
is not inferior to any vinegar hiUierto known. 

Method op puripting corrupted Water.— M. 
Deyeux lately made, at the school of Medicine, a public 
experiment on its filtres for clarifying and purifying waters. 
A vessel was brought him containmg water taken out of 
the kennel, and another filled from a tuk in which carcases 
had been immersed upwards of three weeks. Having 
poured them upon his nitres, the water rao off in a few 
minutes perfectly clear, limpid, without taste or smell, 
equally bright and inviting as if it had distilled from the 
rocks. 

The filtte used by M. Deyeux was only a large tin funnel 
containing at the bottom a few pieces of slass, intended 
merely to support and prevent the pipe of the funnel from 
being choked by the small pieces of^ charcoal with which it 
was about two thirds filled. The charcoal was broken into 
small pieces of about two lines, or five cubic millimetres ; 
it might even be broken still smaller, provided it was not 
reduced to powder, which mieht easUy be prevented b^ 
passing it through a sieve. The other third part of the 
funnel was intended for the reception of the water. 

New Planet. — A letter from Germany states, that Dr. 
Others has discovered a planet, which, from its immense site, 
he has called Hercules. It is three times the size o( Jupiter, 
and goes round the Sun in the space of 21 1 years, because it is 
supposed to be 3,047,000,000 of miles from the Sun ; it 
looks to the naked eye like a star of the first magnitude, 
and is now in the sign Gemini, Dr. Olbers observed, on 
the 8th of December last, that it moved, and, on the 6th of 
February, that it was a planet, attended by seven satellites, 
one of which is twice tne size of the earth. It is inclined 
to the plane of the ^liptic, in an angle of SO degrees. It is 
in 13 degrees North amplitude; ita^ eccentricity is 1100, 
and the Sun to an inhabitant of the Earth placed in it, with 
our powers of vision, would appear no larger than the 
smallest of the fixed stars. 

Comets. — M. I^urent Regnier, professor of astronomy 
at Upsal, has published a dissertation dt Mossis Cometarum, 

Astronomer at the agb op Ten. — ^Hitherto, ssys 
Lalande, in a discourse lately published, we have seen oo 
native of Russia distinguish himself in that cuuntty by 
Astronomy. But I experienced an agreeable surprise, and 
entertain consohng hopes, when I see young Alexander 
Oulibisheff, at the age of ten, converse with me on 
asuonomy in a manner I never before witnessed, even in 
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France, from persons of twenty years of age. He was 
boAi at Moscow, on the »7th of Nov. 179S. 

Thb deviation op Falling Bodibs. — M. de Laplace 
has given in the Bulletin^ a theory of the deviation of 
fallinji: bodies, in consetjuence of the experiments of Gug- 
lielmini and Henzcnberg. The result is, that the deviation 
ought to be nul towards the south, though M. Guglielmini 
found it to be three lines. But these experiments are so 
difficult to be made, and tlie resistance of the air so little 
known, that this does not impeach the results of M. Gug- 
litlaiini. 

Clock-Makijio.— -M. Honor^ Ponz, an ingenious 
clock-maker of Paris, has made an important improvement 
by adding free-escapements, which by means of remontoirs 
leave no room for the inequalities of rouase to aft'ect the 
motion of the ])endulum. He presented a description of it 
to the Institute on the IC'th of December, 

Geometky. —The measure of a degree of the earth in 
Lapland, which has been made by order of the French 

£>vernment, is 57197 toises. That found by Maupertuis, 
c. in 1736, was 67405, which is greater by 208 toises. 
This was suspected. The degree of Lapland was at va- 
riance with all theory, and with every otiier measurement. 
It gave to the earth too great a flattening ; whereas the new 
degree gives .y|^, which is not much difterent from the ^ 
given by the new meridian of France compared with the 
degree measured in Peru. The diffeience in the results of 
the two measurements are however so great, that the In- 
stitute has requested further information (irom Sweden on 
the subject. 

The Fine Arts. — ^The Danish Sculptor Thorwaldson, 
haa completely finished his celebrated bas-relief of Bri- 
scis carried off from the tent of Achilles. A young German 
painter, of the name of Schick, has acquired considerable 
reputatton by a picture he has finished for the Duke of 
Wiriemberg, representing David playing on the harp. — A 
sale of some very valuable paintings lately took place at 
Genoa. A Holy Family by Julio Romane, a mother with 
her three children by Guercino, a portrait of a woman m iih 
her son, by Van Dyck, were sold for 10,000 livres. Two 
landscapes by Titian, each ten feet wide, brought 15,000 
livres, and a small picture by Franceschini 1000. 

The last importation of works of art from Italy to France, 
consisted of two colossal figures of the Nile and theTil>er, 
and a great number of tombs, basso relievos, inscriptions, 
and antiques of other kinds, from the Vatican, and the 
particular collections of Roman Princes. Tdcsc, it is 
stated, are to complete the antique marbles and plaisters of 
the Museum Napoleon, To these are added s|>etiincns of 
the productions of the modern industry of Italy, compri- 
«ng a most sumptuous chimney-piece and clock-case, com- 
posed of every species of fine and valuable marble, and de- 
corated in the hiji;hest degree. This is a present from the 
Sovereign Pontiff to Bonaparte, and is intended to adorn 
the principal apartment at Malmaison. 

The Fine Arts. — A picture by Raphael has lately 
been brought from France to Petersbnrg. It is reckoned 
one of the very best productions of this unrivalled artist. 
It is above two yards in height and half as broad, and 
painted upon wood, but in excellent preservation. It 
represents the Virgin Mary sitting, and gazing earnestly 
%vith maternal fondness on the child, which reclmes on her 
breast. This picture is accompanied by two others, h\ 
which Raphael has represented the same subject, ana of 
which one was formerly in the cabinet of the Duke of 
Orleans, and the other m the Borghese palace at Rome. 
The owner of the picture demands for it 10,000 rubles, 
and has already refused 6,000. 

Antiquities at Rome. — ^The digging under the tri- 
umphal arch of Septlmius Sereras haa been brought to a 
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conclusion. On the side towards the Capitol, the earth 
was dug up to the depth of eighteen French feet, until the 
bases of the pillars of the arch were laid open. In this pit the 
pavement 01 the Via Sacra was found in a complete state of 
preservation. It appears from the pedestals that the number 
of ornamental pillars amounted to ei^ht. Below the first 
lyise, there is another high pedestal as a second base; and 
this latter rests upon two other high-raised platforms. All 
the three sides of the pedestals are encircled with bas- 
reliefs ; most of these are in a high state of preservation, 
they however represent nothing else but barbarians led. in 
chams hy tlie conquerors to whom tlie arch is dedicated ; 
all of them are but of moderate workmanship and many of 
them extremely indifferent. The whole is now surrounded 
with a wall. Among other relics of antiquity have Ijeen 
found various fragments of pillars and pilasters, an Ionic 
capital hewn out of one stone, and a statue of a femaU 
of Greek marble, and from the workmanship, evidently a 
production of the more flourishing age of the arts. 

Greek Fire. — It is reported from Munich that Baron 
d*Aretin, librarian to the Elector of Bavaria, has lately dis- 
covered, in the central librar}' of that city, an old Latin 
manuscrijpt of the 13th century, containing a treatise on 
the Greek fire, and a receipt for making it, which was 
thousht to be lost ; as also the process for making gun- 
powder followed at present. M. d'Aretin intends imme- 
diately, it is said, to publish the treatise, wuh an historical 
introduction. To this intelligence we must confess we do 
not attach much credit. 

Natural History. — Gorochow, a merchant of Jakusk, 
has presented to his Imperial Majesty of Russia, a horn of 
a most uncommon size. This natural curiosity has been 
sent to the Academy of Sciences to be placed in their Mu- 
seum. It deserves to be remarked, that the inhabitants of 
the district, where the horn was found, believe it to be the 
talon of a bird named Kogroskari. 

Newly Discovered Fish. — A singular, and we believe 
hitherto undescribed fish, has been lately caught in the 
river Mersev. It belongs to the class of choetodons, and 
seems to have escaped the observation of Linnaeus, and 
other naturalists, though they have described -63 species of 
this genus. These fishes are native of the Indian and 
American seas, and this is probablv the first of the kind 
that has been caught in Europe. It is preserved in the 
Liver|)Ool Museum. 

ScANDiNAviAw Society. — At a meeting of the Scandi- 
navian Society at Copenhagen, the Assessor l?o/h, delivered 
nn essay on the question, how much meal and bread a cer- 
tain quantity of grain will produce, and also on the com- 
parative state of baking at London, Paris, and Copenhagen. 
He maintained that when this branch of industry should 
be as well understood at Copenhayxe'n as it is at London and 
Paris, the quantitv of wbeaten bread yearly consumed at 
Copenhagen, woufd be had cheaper by four and a half 
millions (Danish currency ) In brown bread the loss to the 
city, he observed, was in the same manner, half a million 
annually. These inferences were founded on a calculation 
made in the years 1762 and 1774, bjr a commission at 
Copenhagen, appointed to inquire into this subject, and on 
experiments made at Paris by Cadet de Vaux, and at Lon- 
don by the Philanthropic Society. 

The Plague. — Professpr Valli, accompanied by Th. 
Pegroni, has left Constantinople on a tour to Natoliaand 
other parts of the Turkish pmpir^ ip ^sia, with a view 10 
make further experiments -iv i in re^d* to the extirpation of 
the Plague. *' ^ 

Veterinary IwsTiTUTihifS.J— *tlie Emperor of Russia 
has caused three veterinary coWeges to be erected, at St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Lubny'. The professors have 
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been ippotntedi tnd the whole citebliihmenu completed. 
The expence Amoiinu to about 70,000 rubles (about 
j£8,7.^0 »ierling) per annum. 

MiHBRALoo Y.-^Laat February the voun^ priuce Sapieha, 
a member of the Warsaw Society of the Fnendt of Science, 
arrived at Vienna. He had already traversed the eastern 
side of tlie Carpathian mountains in search of minerals, 
and was from Vienna to proceed to the interior mountains 
of Austria, and afterwards those rf Switzerland and Upper 
Italy ; and after exploring the Alps and collecting speci- 
mens of I heir mineralogical treasures, he is to direct his 
course to mount Caucasus for the same purpose. His in- 
defatigable zeal and profound knowledge of his subject have 
raised the highest expectations of the result of his re- 
searches. — The society of the friends of science at Warsaw 
last year, sent two of their members, M. Cor turn and M. 
Stacie, on a tour for mineralogical and physical discoveries 
to the Carpathian mountains Not contented with what 
they have hitherto atchieved, the same gentlemen renew 
their researches in the same quarter this summer. The 
whole of ancient Poland is intended to be explored and 
described with regard to its mineralogical and physical ap- 
pearances. 

POLITICAL. 

Projects of Russia to civilize her Asiatic Sub- 
jBCTt.— This task is undertaken with particular earnestness. 
These shepherds of the Tartar race are not any cause of fear 
in the way of conquest. But their predatory liabits are 
▼ery disagreeable to the Russians exposed to them, and 

Srevent the establishment of a regular commerce, between 
tussia, and the great nations of Asia. Such particularly 
are the Bukarians and the Kergises, towards Siberia ; and 
the X^esguians in Mount Cauca&us. The Bukarians last 
year plundered a Russian caravan on its passage to China. 
And since Russia extended her frontiers towards Georgia, 
she has often been obliged to form military expeditions 
against the Lesbians. Gentle means are now intended to 
be used to civilize these wandering tribes ; and reconcile 
chem to agricultural punuits, and a fixed habitation. Such 
is the tenor of the mstructions given to Prince 2Uzianow 
who is sent Governor to Georgia. Hois directed to enquire 
if they have been ill-used by the Russians, and provoked 
to the excesses they have committed ; to redress their 
grievances in such a manner as to convey to them the idea 
of Justice ; to distribute land to them ; and to study to 
soften their manners ; and give them a taste for labour, aad 
a sedentary life. Various attempts toward the same end 
were made by Catherine ; but unsuccessfullv. We may 
here mention the celebrated emigration of tbe Calmucs, 
who dissatisfied with the Russian government, all set 
out on one day, and at one hour, to escape from their 
bondage. There is hardly an example of secrecy so ad- 
mirably preser\'cd ; for not a single traitor was found in so 
considerable a multitude : or of a desig;n pursued with such 
perseverance ; for the fatigue of the horses and men who 
sunk under the task ; the loss which manv individuals sus- 
tained of all they possessed in the worla by the breaking 
down of the carriages wnich contained it ; this, nor any 
thing else retarded tliem in their journey to the desert, and 
in their return to their ancient wandenng life. The Rus- 
sians sent after them, could never overtake them, and found 
of the whale horde, only the dead bodies of those whom 
they had been obliged to leave behind. 

Trade ajtd Commerce. — A new periodical work, has 
appeared at Petersbuiv, under the title of the Petersburg 
Imperial Journal of Trade. It b puUished both in the 
Russian and German langoaan. The fint Number con- 
tains a view of the history of Petersbuigi in which the au- 
thor gives the following aceouat of U>e present lUte of that 
capital and of its tiade. 



The city eontalns 71^4 housMt tnd tOQiOOO iohibitaati. 
The account of the exports was i 



In the year 1748 
1762 
1762 
1772 
1782 
1792 
1802 



t.479,636 rubles. 

4,358,6g4 

5,217,006 

6,451,494 
11,467,347 
22,224,331 
30,498,669 




Order of the Jesuits.— This order, after having long 
been regarded as outcasts and dangerous persons in evert 
kingdom of Europe, have at last obiajncd, alonx with 
every other sect, an asylum in the domthions of Kostis. 
They share like others m the favour and encoura^jement of ' 
the emperor, and may be said to be in a flourishing sute, 
if we cast no look back to their former boundless power 
and grandeur. The following is an account of their esu« 
blishments and academies in toe Russian dominions : 
At Polosk 

— Dunaberg 

— Mohilew 

— Mstislavl 

— Orscha 

— St. Petersburg 10 - 
The order has besides three establishments called Domidlet, 
consisting of thirteen priests and a teacher, and the great 
mission m the government of Saratava is entrusted to the 
care of ten priests and two assistants. The coHecdfe 
number of the members of the order is 2^, of which 
118 are priesu, 83 teachers, and 6t assistants. The 
General of the Order is the well-known Gabriel Grubtr, 
who entered it in the year 1755, and in 1773 attained the 
highest rank. 

Mbmnokxtbs. — ^Baron deBemgsen, military commandant 
of Lithuania has received orders from his master, the em- 
peror of Russia, to receive with every mari^ of civility, and 
friendship, the 150 families of Memnonites, which are a- 
pected from Marienboui]^ and Elbing, and wish 10 establish 
themselves in New Russia. That officer is commanded to 
go to the frontiers, in order to procure to these new inhabi- 
tants all the accommodations necessary to enable them to 
proceed with more convenience to the place of their desti- 
nation. A sum of 15,000 rubles has even been issued for 
that purpose. 

Ikstruction of the Deaf avd Dumb.— Dr. Cmi^fJ'K 
has been appointed to visit, at the expence of his paoish 
Majesty, the most celebrated institutions throughoiit Eu- 
rope for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, particularlj 
those at Vienna, Genoa and Paris, and to acouire a know- 
ledge of the methods employed by the teachers in the« 
benevolent undertakings. On his arrival at Vienna, the 
government of Lower Austria, understanding his beneficent 
views, directed Joseph May, th^ Director of the Insu'to- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb at Vienna, to give htm tsttj 
possible information with regard to the plan of the Institu- 
tion, and to make him completely acquainted with the 
methods employed by the teachers. Dr. Castbeig also le- 
ceived at the same place much information from Hd. 
Gaheis on the plan ot a similar one for the instmciioo 01 
the blind. Hn. Gaheis had two years a^ rdinquithed his 
public employments as a magistrate of Vienna, for the »!« 
of applying himself to literature and to the peifectioff ofan 
instituuon for the instruction of the blind, which he h* 
long had in contemplation. 

French Mission to China. — ^The French y)vemment 
has resolved to re-establish the mission to Chma, whitb 
has no doubt political as well as scientific purposes mf«^» 
One of the ablest astronomers of France lias fonned the 
project of accompanying the missioD. 
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LITER/ITURE. 
REVIE W OF B OOKS, 

Taylor's Plato. Concluded from page ^6l . 

WE have already delivered, at considerable length, 
our opinion of the view which Mr. Taylor has ex- 
hibited of the Platonic philosophy. We have next to 
give some account of (he translation, with which he has 
presented us, of the writings of Plato. Oti this, as 
he does not appear to have bestowed on it great pains 
himself, we shall be* exempted from the task of being 
very minute in our criticism. 

An English translation had been published before of 
some part of the writings of Plato. The books con- 
cerning the republic, or concerning government, had 
been trapslated by Dr. Spens, with considerable ex- 
actness, as far as meaning is concerned, but very de- 
fectively indeed in regard to elegance, or even purity 
of style. Of the remaining dialogues, nine, to wit, 
' the iirst and second Alcibiades, the Greater and 
Lesser Hippias, the Banquet, (except the speech of 
Alcibiades) the Pbilebus, the Meno, the lo, and the 
Rivals had been translated by Mr. Sydenham. Of this 
latter gentleman's performance it is little necessary to 
ipeak, since it is well known already to every Greek 
scholar as one of the most successful attempts in the 
translation of ancient authors which has been made in 
the English language. It combines, in a very uncom- 
mon degree, two properties which it is extremely dif- 
ficult to unite ; a very close^ and almost literal adhe- 
rence to the original,— with purity and even elegance 
of stife The merit of this trjjnslation is very great. 
It has perhaps rather too much the air of a translation; 
it is perhaps, with all its merit, English running 
somewhat too much like Greek. But perhaps it was 
altogether impossible, without this, to exhibit anv 
thing of the manner of Plato, so unlike that of all 
other writers. Though it may be doubtful how far it 
was proper to study this object, to the detriment of 
the purity of English, whether in the choice or ar- 
rangement of the words. 

This tran.slation, as well as that of Dr. Spens, 
suited Mr. Taylor's purpose -, and therefore he has 
adopted both. He tells us indeec\, that the one is 
elegant and the other coarse. But no matter for that. 
They are both entitled to a place in Mr. Taylor's pro- 
duction. For neither uniformity, nor elegance was 
any part of his study. One important matter, how- 
ever, he has carefully attended to. Neither of these 
gentlemen understood the suLl'tme theology of Plato ; 
accordingly they have very often misinterpreted him. 
That is to say, they have not always given that turn 
to the words of Plato, which makes them accord -with 
the theory of Mr. Taylor, and the latter Platonists. 
This shocking error he has^ he tells us, been at par- 
ticular pains to rectify, 
vol.. m» 



Of the ditficulty of the task which Mr. Taylor had 
to execute in translating all the rest of Plato's works 
we are fully aware. Perhaps no author is more dif- 
ficult to translate than Plato. The delicacy of the 
original composition is unrivalled, and disheartens a 
translator when he finds all his attempts to imitate it 
fruitless. We have already mentioned the insuperable 
difficulty which seems to attend the writing of philo- 
sophical dialogues in the modern languages. The 
forms too of address, the expressions of compliment, 
the phrases intimating assent, doubt, or dissent, are 
so different in English and in Greek, that there are 
scarcely any means of reconciling them ; and you find 
it equally ungraceful, whether you adopt the English 
modes in your translation, or retain the ancient. An 
instance of this difficulty may be pointed out even in 
Latin. In the senate of Rome, when an orator rose 
to speak, he addressed the assembly by the title. 
Pa f res conscript L The literal translation of this. Con- 
script Fathers, sounds but awkwardly in English, and 
to a mere English reader is hardly intelligible. To 
avoid this inconvenience, some translators have 
adopted the correspondent phrase, used in our legis* 
lative assembly of nobles, and have translated it, My 
Lords. This is equally exceptionable -, and has some* 
thing even of a ludicrous effect. There is, in the sim- 
ple appellations and forms of address employed by the 
Greeks, something so extremely different from the af- 
fected and quaint appellations and forms which we 
derive from our ancient Gothic manners, that the 
translator of the ancient dialogues finds himself 
equally unsuccessful to whichever side he turns. If 
he adheres to the ancient appellations and forms, his 
translation appears not to be genuine English 5 it has 
a stiff and foreign air j and cannot be read as ao 
English book, without a considerable abatement of 
pleasure. If, on the other hand^ he adopts the 
modern appellations and forms, their want of adapta- 
tion to the characters introduced, their repugnance |o 
what is universally known of the manners of the an- 
cients, strikes and shocks every body. » 

There is another thing which creates a difficulty ef 
a very peculiar sort in translating the works of Plato. 
The argument in a great number of the dialogues, 
turns upon the definition of certain general terms } 
and the whole delicacy and ingenuity of the reasoning 
very often depends upon the exact coincidence or coo* 
trast of certain words to one another. To these 
words very frequently there are no English words 
which exactly correspond. It is therefore the most 
difficult thing in the world to convey not only the 
spirit and beauty, but even the meaning, in such ar- 
guments as these. 

The greater number of these difficulties Mr. Taylor 
has never attempted to overcome. He avowedly re- 
nounces the task of exhibiting in English any speci- 
men of the elegance which distinguishes the Git^of 

20 Digitized by V^OOglc 
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Plato. " If my translation," says he, in his intro- 
duction, *' had been made with an eye to the judge- 
ment of the many, it would have been necessary to 
apologize for its literal exactness. Had 1 been an- 
xious to gratify false taste with respect to composition, 
1 should doubtless have attended less to the precise 
meaning of the original, have omitted almost all con- 
nective particles, have divided long periods into a 
number of short ones, and branched out the strong 
and deep river of Plato's language, into smooth- 
gliding, shallow, and feeble streams j*' " but," adds 
he, with his usual modesty, •' as the present work 
was composed with the hope indeed of benefiting all, 
but with an eye to the criticism solely of men of ele- 
vated sonls, I have endeavoured not to lose a word of 
the original j and yet at the same time have attempted 
to give the translation as much elegance as such verbal 
accuracy can be supposed capal^Ie of admitting.*' A 
person, however, who writes with an eye to the 
criticism solely of men of elevated souls, ought to 
have known that in a translation, verbal accuracy 
and elegance are two things altogether incompatible. 
Where the genius of one language is so different from 
that of another as English is from Greek, to render 
the one word for word into the other is to sacrifice 
not only elegance, but the language itself. In fact 
literal exactness in a translation is a thing absurd to 
be attempted ; and even a school-boy in his exercise 
must depart from it. The arrangement of an author's 
words is part of his stile, as well as the words them- 
selves. Mr. Taylor, however, docs not propose for 
the gratification of the men of elevated souls, to ad- 
here in his English to the arrangement of the words 
in Greek. Yet this would be just as reasonable as 
the resolution to translate every for and but, for 
which he gives himself so much credit. 

Ah it is therefore utterly impossible to translate any 
author literally, all the question is only about the more 
or the less. When a translation is made for assisting 
the learner in acquiring the knowledge of a language, 
the more strictly it corresponds to the original, both 
in the words and in their arrangement, provided it is 
intelligible, so much the better. But when a trans- 
lation is intended to be read, without any reference 
Id the original ; to be read, as a work in the language 
in, which the translation is made ^ undoubtedly it 
ought to t)e that language in purity : pure English, if 
the translation is in English ; pure French, if it is in 
Prench j and whatever departure from the original is 
necessary to effect this end, is right, and is necessary. 
Jf it be according to the genius of the original to be 
formed into long sentences, and that of the language 
into which the translation is made to be formed into 
short } it will often be proper to break down the long 
sentences of the original. If it l)e according to 'the 
genius of the original to have a great many particles, 
and connecting words, and of the language of the 
translation to use bin few j a great manj? of the con- 
nectives of the original it will be necessary to omit. 
And all this will not only be consistent with good taste, 
but indispei sible in order to comply with its laws. 
Now both ot these cases hold very strongly in regard 
to Greek and English, llie inflections of the words 
in Greek allow a much greater aumber of them to bo 
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connected together in one sentence, than is pofsible 
in English, a language almost entirely deprived of 
inflection ; and a concatenation of words in Greek 
may be often productive, in a very high degree, both 
of energy and of elegance, which would be destruc- 
tive, not only of energy and elegance, but even of 
perspicuity, in English. In the next place, of aU 
languages' in the world, the Greek abounds most io 
particles and connecting words j and all Greek 
authors use them very much. The English language 
on the other hand, is very sparingly supplied wUh 
them 5 and it has been the practice of all the best 
writers in that language to use them rarely; thus 
it has become the genius of the language not to be 
greatly loaded with connectives ; and any attempt to 
introduce them in multitudes appears unnatural and 
awkward. It by no means, therefore, appears to 
htfve been the consummation of wisdom in Mr. 
Taylor to set out with a resolution to adhere to " lite- 
ral exactness,*' io his translation ; not ** to divide loog 
periods sometimes into short ones j" and not to omit 
connective particles. He has contrived by those 
means to render his translation a piece of as barbarous 
English as there is any occasion for. Were any 
Englishmen to speak, and converse together in the 
language employed by Mr. Taylor, (and the dialogues 
of Plato are only private conversations, and their 
stile, however exquisite, and at times however ele- 
vated, is yet strictly that of conversation), they would 
be objects of ineffable ridicule. Is this then to exhi- 
bit Plato in an English dress ? Is this to exhibit 
Plato speaking as Plato would have spoken, bad be 
been an Englishman ? Is this broken English, this 
foreign jargon, the language Plato would have used 
had he addressed his writings to us, ashis countrymen? 
It would not be more absurd, supposing Plato were 
alive among us, to imagine that designing to wear 
a coat of our fashion, not robes of the Grecian form, 
he would insist on wearing the coat, not put on ss 
we use it, with the arms in the sleeves, but wrapt 
about the shoulders like the Grecian cloak. The 
Grecian robe was no doubt a more elegant dress than 
our coat; but our coat is certainly much more elegant 
worn in the manner which suits its make, than in the 
manner which suited the make of the Grecian robe. 
Thus also our language is much more elegant, 
composed in the manner which suits its own genius, 
than in that which suits the genius of the Grecisa 
language. 

It is obviously necessary to the translator to be 
skilled in l)oth the languages about which he is con- 
cerned \ and in particular to be a master of all the 
grac^, and elegances of the language into which the 
translation is made. With regard to English, we 
think it will be perfectly evident from the speciniws 
of Mr. Taylor's workmanship, which we exhibited 
in a former Number, that he is entirely unacquainted 
with the nature and spirit of that language; not to 
speak of its graces and elegances. With regatd to 
these we should suppose that even Mr. Taylor s own 
pretensions are not ^txy great. If they afe, be «- 
ce»ves himself no less wofully in this case than he 
does'in that of his philosophical acquirements. Grscft 
and elegance do not indfeed seeoi to be Mr. Tayk)r» 
7 
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element. It U not from him that the delicacies o^ 
English composition are to be expected. His stile is 
clumsy and coarse, not only in his translations, but 
in his original performances. It has not even splendid 
vices. It is heavy, awkward", and affected. But if a 
man cannot write good English, he is a very unfit 
person to translate Plato. And w^ may venture to 
predict that Taylor's translation will be very little read. 

Beside its inelegance, it is not perspicuous. Like 
every translation of Plato, which we have seen, the 
meaning was to ub much harder to make out in the 
translatbn Uian in the original ; and, without con- 
•ulting the original, it must, in many places, be alto- 
gether unintelligible. Wherever there is any thing. 
cither very intricate, or very abstract in the argument, 
the translation is so unskilfully managed that it is 
always obscure j though of all authors, perhaps, 
Tlato himself states an abstract argument with the 
greatest clearnesg. One cause of this obscurity is the 
absurdity of the words which Mr. Taylor often takes 
upon him to make. We observed before, that one of 
the difficulties which occurred in translating Plato is 
the want of words exactly answering to tlie abstract 
terms on which the argument often turns. Mr. 
Taylor is never at a loss on these occasions. He at- 
tempts not to overcome the difficulty by address. He 
creates a word to answer the demand, which is just as 
intelligible to the English reader, as if he had given 
the Greek word untranslated. We may illustrate this 
by an instance. The Greek word MfurH comprehends 
the meaning of both the English words, wotion and 
change. In the The«tetus it is foand necessary to de- 
fine this word. And Socrates proceeds thus ; 

Socrates. It appears to noe that this inquiry 
should begin with the consideration of motion 
(«ivtirf«<,) to ascertain what it is the philosophers of 
\irhom we are speaking mean, when they say that all 
things are in motion ; whether they suppose that there 
^ is only one species of motion, or, as appears to me, 
that there are two. *' Tell me therefore*' (we now use 
the translation of Mr. Taylor) *' do you say a thing is 
moved when it changes, one place for another^ or is 
turned round in the same place ? 

TlIEODORUS. " I do. 

• Soc. '* Let this therefore be one species. — But when 
any thing (abiding in the same place) becomes old, or 
from being white becomes black, or from being soft 
hard, or is changed by any other internal change, 
may not this be deservedly called another species of 
IDOtton {iu»nrtmi) ? 

Theo. " It appears so to me. 

Soc. '' It is necessary therefore, that there should 
be these two species of motion, viz. alliationf or in- 
' temal chaifge, and lotion'" 

What words are these, alUation and lationf To 
vhat language do they belong ? In what respect are 
' they more intelligible to the English reader, than the 
Greek words mMa/^vch and iri^^«, in the place of 
-which they are^ put ? Is a Babylonish dialect of this 
sort a translation into English ? 

The translation of this last sentence is bad in ano* 
ther respect. The Greek is this 5 

'AfMyxmt9 fAtv otw. Am ^n Myct ruim tlh Myjritff^— * 
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Socrates had just asked Theodorvis, if he did hot 
think there was a second species of motion ; when a 
body does not change its place, but receives some 
change in itself. And Iheodorus Iiad answered, it 
appears so to me. '* Avayiuti&f fj^it »», says Socrates. 
'* Truly it is necessary it should.** " I then stale** con- 
tinues he, " that there are two species of motion, Jst. 
change, and ^2d motion, properly so called.** Instead 
of making the A»«»i6«n#r fi^tv it> refer to what precedes 
it, Mr. Taylor makes it refer to what follows it; in 
which case the words of Plato will not make syntax. 
And then be gives a translation which renders in a 
certain gross manner the meaning, but destroys all 
the propriety and remarkable pointedness of Plato*t 
expression. 

There is a great number of inaccuracies of this 
sort in Mr. Taylor*s translation j a much greater 
number, indeed, than from his reputation as a Greek 
scholar we could have believed, before we examined 
his performance. And these, by destroying the 
pointedness and propriety of the expressions, are often 
very injurious to perspicuity. We shall select a few 
more instances from that Dialogue, which we have 
already mentioned, the Theaetetus ; and from these 
the reader may form a judgement respecting the whole. 

Very near the beginning of the dialogue a person 
of the name of Euclid mentioned to his companion a 
discourse of Socrates, which he said he could relate. 
'* True,** says his companion, " I have heard you say 
so before ; »«< /uc^ivIm mu fAiXX^f xtXtoa-w twJt^tf 
^rir^Kpti ^v(ci and having always intended to ask you 
to relate it to me, I hare put it off until now. These 
words Mr. Taylor translates thus ; '* and in conse* 
quence of always desiring you to relate this discourse 
I am come hither }*' as if J^.*T»iy3* ever signified to cofnc. 
But it exactly answers to the latin verb tero ; and every 
school-boy knows how common a phrase terere tern- 
pus is, to signify putting time on, procrastinating. 
The Latin adverb too, which corresponds to Ak^*, 
refers often to time, as the phrase hue temporU suf- 
ficiently proves ; and there can be no doubt that ^i(f« 
does the same thing. Besides, '' I have put off until 
now'* exactly answers to tlie context ; but it by no 
means appears that the person who uses the words had 
come to Athens on purpose to ask Euclid to relate to 
him this discourse. This is a very gross blunder. 

Even of the folloi^ng simple sentence he has mis- 
taken the meaning. Socrates enquiring the character 
of Theaetetus asks, ^H imI irp«o/*MM<, mi >»y»5-»««« rt 
xau fAtnrtM^, tutt «c-m irtufiinq Ix^tlcci;** ** Is he acquainted 
with astronomy, logic, and music, and such other 
disciplines as follow these," says Mr. Taylor, p. 14), 
most absurdly : he should have said, " and the other 
things which belong to education.** 

After settling the preliminaries of a discussion, 
Socrates says *Uf« T#»»vf, • ^*ai 0f«ulq!f, rej /^iv £ri- 
/fiKf w«i, tffji h <nL9ic%irUi, " It is time then, Theaetetus, 
for you to shew yoitV opinions, and for me to examine 
them.** Mr. Taylor has mistaken the word «f« for 
the imperative of 4he verb *(«», to see; which is nei- 
ther spelt the same way, nor makes syntax with the 
words which follow. His translation, p. 1(», is, 
" Take notice, therefore, O friend Theatetus, it [^ 
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your business to evince^ and mine to consider ;" in 
which it is observable too that the import of the verb 
iseJiittfVfM is mistaken. 

The persons with whom Socrates was discoursing 
bad made some answers which pleased him^ and he 
replies, 'Apir* y* Hf^^iruf, i ^xth^ , which Mr. Taylor, 
p. 14, translates, " Best of 'men, O boys;" an ex- 
pre-ision absolutely ridiculous. It is truly extraordinary 
that Mr. Taylor should not know that " <e^<o*T« 
Uf^^cifTtn** is an idiom, which means nothing more 
than " very well,** " excellently/* " admirably.'* 
Mr. Taylor, if we may judge by this specimen, would 
have translated r^iuhne geotiutn, "least of nations.'* 
The expression, *' O boys,** too is improper, since 
one of tne two persons whom Socrates was addressing 
was a very old man. The word jr«<4 in Greek is used 
as a friendly or endearing term to persons of all ages, 
even as enjant is in French ; but we do not use the 
Word boy in that manner; and therefore the transla- 
tion ought to have been different. 

Socrates is endeavouring to persuade Theaetetus to 
enter boldly upon a certain discussion ; and says to 
him 5 " Have courage, and believe that what was 
now said deserves investigation. And earnestly en- 
deavour (>fp<».>t;fo>!^jjr») by all means, to understand the 
nature ot knowledge.** — '* With regard to earnest en- 
deavour, O Socrates," says Theaetetus, •' it shall 
appear.*' ty^t^yfjism^ i^tf ffiMr, i X^tLfart^^ ^»fUTen» 
This Mr. Taylor most strangely translates, p. 14. 
*' It appears we should do so, O Socrates, for the sake 
of alacrity;** in which words the man that finds out 
a meaning must be wiser than we are. 

The celebrated passage in this dialogue, where 
Socrates compares his treatment of the mind to the 
art of midwifery, is thus translated by our author, 
and will afford a sufficient specimen of the elegance 
of his work. 

ThbjE. But know, O Socrates, that I have often en- 
deavoured to accoinnlish this, on hearing the questions 
which are discussed by you. But I can neither persuade 
myself that I can say any thing sufficient on this occasion, 
nor that I can hear any one discoursing as you advise ; nor 
yet am I able to desist from investigation. 

*' Soc. You are tormented with the pangs of labour, 
friend Theactetus, not because you are empty, but because 
you are full. 

" Thba. I do not know, Socrates : but I tell you what 
I suffer. 

•* Soc. O ridiculous youth, have you not heard that I 
aro the son of the generous, and at the same time severe, 
midwife Phaenarcie? 

'* Them. I have heard this. 

" Soc. And have you also heard that I study the same 
art? 

" The-S. By no means. 

•* Soc. Know, however, that it is so : but do not betray 
me to others. For they are ignorant, my friend, that 1 
possess this art ; and in consequence of being ignorant of 
this, they do not assert this respeoiing me, but they say 
that I am a most absurd man, and that I cause men to 
doubt. Or have you not heard this ? 

«• Them, I have. 

" Soc. ShaU I tell you the reason of this ? 

** The A. By all means. 

•' Soc. Conceive every thing pertaining to midwives, 
and you will easily understand what I mean. . For you 
know, that none of them deliver others^ while they yet 



conceive and bring forth 0Mm$Avm, tmt whaa they are m 
longer capable of concetving. 

Thbji. Entirely so. 

Sor. Bat they say that Diana is the cause of this ; who 
being herself a virgin takes care of births. She does not^ 
therefore, permit those that are barren to be midwives, be- 
cause human nature is too imbecil to undertake an art ia 
which it is unex))ericnced : but she orders those to exercist 
this profession, who from their age arc incapable of bear* 
ing cnildren ; by this honouring the stmtlitude of herself. 

*• Theje. It IS likely. 

*' Soc. And is not this also probable and necessary, tfait 
those who are pregnant, or not, should be more known by 
midwives than by others I 

*' Thea. Entirely so. 

" Soc. Midwives, likewise, by medicaments and en- 
chantments, are able to excite and alleviate the pangs of 
parturition, to deliver those that bring forth with difficulty, 
and procure a miscarriage where the child appean to w 
abortive. 

•* Thejr. It is so. 

<< Soc. Have you not also heard this conoeming theoiH 
that they are most skilful bride-maids, as being perfecdy 
wise, with respect to knowing what kind ot man and 
woman ought to be united toother, in order to produoa 
the most excellent children ? 

•* Thea. I did not altogether know this. 

" Soc. But you know that they elory in this more thia 
in cutting the navel. For do you think it belonn to tlK 
same, or to a different art, to take care of and collect the 
fruits of the earth, and aoain, to know in what groand 
any plant or seed ought to be sown ? 

* ' THBiB. To the same art ? 

*' Soc. But in women, my friend, do you thttik the lit 
pertaining to the care of offspring differs m>m that of col- 
lecting them i 

** The*. It is not likely that it does. 

" Soc. It is not. But through the unjust and absuid 
conjunction of man and woman, which is called bawdry, 
midwives as being chaste avoid acting in the capacity of 
bride- maids, fearing lest by this mean they shoukl be 
branded with the appellation of bawds, siiKe it alone be- 
longs to legitimate midwives to act as bride-maids with rec- 
titude. 

•' Thba. It appears so. 

*' Soc. Such then is the office of midwives ; but it ii 
less arduous than the p^rt which I have to act. For it docs 
not happen to women, that they sometimes brin;^ forth 
images, afid sometimes realities. But this is a thing oot 
easy to discriminate. For, if it did happen, to distinguish 
what was true from what was false would be to midwives 
the greatest and the most beautiful of all works. Or do 
you not think it would ? 

"Thzm, I do. 

" Soc. But to my art other things belong which pertab 
to delivery ; but it differs in this, that it deHvert men and 
not women, and that it confikkrs their souls as parturieat 
and not their bodies.** 

Socrates says to a conceited sophist^ with whom be 
was conversing : 

" Soc. ^tX9Xiy^y iTirtXF^ »$ ^^> i OtAifi, 
irt fift #»fi A«y*w Tt»M Mat $y)MMm^ ig fuH^fi t^iA«rr« ff«^ 
«$ HK ml i;ci» itra rmZrtt^** 

The occasion of the speech waa this. Socrates 
having refuted several opinions, and after that stated a 
theory which the sophist thought \ery firmly esta- 
blished, he expressed great curiosity to hear wbst 
Socrates could say against it. Socrates, who tsade 
great use of his own pretension of ignorancein «- 
posing the ignorance of others, thought proper, before 
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proceeding to examine the theory^ to re-assert his own 
ignorance^ in the ironical manner which was common 
with him ; and he said^ " Yon are indeed fond of 
discussion, Theodorus, and of an admirable dispo- 
sition ; insomuch that yon think me a bag of discus- 
feion, out of which a refutation may easily be taken 
of any thing which is advanced.** Of this most hu- 
mourous address the following is the translation of 
Mr. Taylor, p. 3'2 ; '' You are sincerely a philologist, 
and a good man, Theodorus : for you think I am 
a sack of discourse, out of which I can easily take 
words, and say that these things are not so." Here 
not only humour, but sense is well-nigh lost. 

Socrates puts into the mouth of an antagonist a 
speech ridiculing himself, and the persons with whom 
"he wa3 conversing, for the commonness and vulgarity 
of the discussions they had been engaged in. '* Pro- 
tagoras,'* says he, " or some one of his followers would 
say to us, O noble persons, young and old; you here 
sit together, conversing, and bringing the gods into 
your discourse, concerning whose existence, or non- 
existence I neither chuse to speak nor write : And 
such things as the vulgar, upon hearing them, would 
admits these you state and discuss | A &» *'<ii toaAm 
iur«^;t«»'^» itxHorrtq, AtyiTi ruvra., "This Mr. Taylor 
translates, p. .34 ; " Hearing the things which the 
multitude admit these you assert;** mistaking the 
word with which ^xMrn^ agrees, and transferring it 
from that word with which it makes good sense, to 
the word with which it does not make sense. 

Refuting the doctrine that all our knowledge is 
sense, Socrates asks. Is it possible for any one that 
knowji any thing, to know it and not to know it at 
the same time ? — Impossible, says Theaetetus, in my 
. opinion. — Not, rejoins Socrates, if you state sight 
and knowledge to be the same. For what will you 
do with this puzzling quetition (caught, as the proverb 
says, in a pit,) should some intrepid antagonist ask 
you, clapping his hand on one of your eyes, if you 
behold your garment with the covered eye ? 

*' SoC. T« yoL^ JC^^^ A^xrm i^rnfActrt^ ro A»7«/u»irey, 

Tf xeiTuXnfitf^*'^,** 

Mr. Taylor's translation, p. 58, is this ; " For what 
ought you to reply to that inevitable question, which, 
as it is said, is si)ut up in a well, if any one should 
ask you, O intrepid man, whether, on covering one 
of your eyes with your hand, you can see your gar- 
ment with the covered eye ?'* In this there are some 
mistakes excessively gross. He makes vvo-x^m**'^ agree 
with I^T«p«T* J he makes k»lHw>jiKT^ eun^ a vocative j 
and reduces the sentence to perfect nonsense ; for who 
ever heard of a question shut up in a well ? but it was 
a common Greek proverb, to say of a man puzzled, 
and not' knowing now to extricate himself^ that he 
was enclosed in a pit or a well. 

To what ^^ocrates and his companions had been 
saying of the doctrine of Protagoras, Socrates intro- 
duces that philosopher objecting in the following 

words I " OyT^ ^ o XvxftcTiti ;^>i$-d4, ixuhu kurm 
WmJ^Uf rl f^«irnS'iv t^M-ir^ u Mor ri top kvrop r« «u}r« 

^ti9m&tuwfo^a», yi\uTti JSr« f/*i f r r#M! Aoy#H iirihify»*' 
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Which Mr. Taylor, p. 3^, translates thus, ''That 
good roan Socrates, when he was interrogated by 
a boy, whether any one could at the same time re- 
member a thing, and be ignorant of it, was frightened 
and in his fear denied that any one could \ and through 
being unable to look straight forward, made me ap- 
pear ridiculous in his discourses.*' This entirely con- 
founds the meaning of the passage, and grossly vio- 
lates the original. This makes the young man inter- 
rogate Socrates, not Socrates the young man j which 
was the fact ; and which is exactly and strictly ex- 
pressed by Plato ; the literal interpretation of the pas- 
sage being obviously the following; "This precious 
Socrates, — after a young man, interrogated by him if 
it was possible for any one to remember a thing and 
to be ignorant of it at the same time, was afraid, and 
in consequence o^ being afraid answered in the nega- 
tive from being unable to look far enough forward, 
— exhibited me (this precious Socrates exhibited) as 
an object of ridicule in his discourse." 

Toward the middle of the dialogue, Theodoras, 
pressed by Socrates to enter into a discussion, ad- 
dresses him thus, as the words are translated, p. 42, 
by Mr. Taylor 5 

" Theo. It is not easy for him, O Socrates, who 
sits with you, to refuse an answer to your questions. 
But I just now spoke like one delirious y* (what an 
absurd translation of ff-^piAjf^qo-M ? Theodorus only 
meant to say that he had acted sillily; and this is tlie 
true import of the word) " when I said that yoa 
would permit me not to divest myself of my garments, 
and that you would not compel me like the Lacedae- 
monians. But you appear to me rather to tend to the 
manners of Sciron. For the Lacedaemonians order 
us either to strip or depart: but you seem to me 
rather to act like Antaeus. For you do not dismiss 
him who engages with you, till you have compelled 
him to wrestle Vitli you in arguments, naked.** 

Socrates answers : 

'' Soc. "h^i^k yt t GioJW^f r)iP y^r^v fbir unuutni^^ 
'lrXfif*Tifi f/ttffTot iyat iwm^ Mv^Uk yk^ Hkf^^* 'tipttxXit^ 
Tt 9^ QtivtH tPTv^c^tn^. tcoart^ti v^a ri Atyiiv, /»<»a' iS 
ruy%t»o4^»rt9* AAA' iym iiifU fjuiXXw «^(f«/Mu. Outap ' 
Tt% f^( Am!^ wif^ntt r«( STffi ravr* yy/uby«Er4«C Mii ttw 

ofno-Mi.*' 

In translating this reply Mr. Taylor has completely 
misunderstood the word rvy%tKi0»ri9, and has given a 
very improper interpretation of ^mrm. We shall 
transcribe his translation : 

''Soc. You have most excellently, Theodoras, found 
out a resemblance of my disease. But I am, indeed, more 
robust than these. For an innumerable multitude of Her- 
culeses and Theseuses, who were vcryypowerful in discourse, 
have contended with me, and have betn very much wearied: 
but, notwithstanding this, I have not in the least desisted ; 
with so dire a love of this exercise am I seized. Do not, 
therefore, through envy, refirain from exercising yourself 
with me, and benefiting at the saaie time bom 'me and 
yourseli." 

The meaning of the passage is phtnly this *, 
Soc. You have indeed, Theodorus, made an excel- 
lent comparison of my disease. I am, however, more 
hardy than those jpersons. For many Herculesea and 
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Thcsfuies, powerful In diMpule, having encouutered 
with me, liave severely beaten and bruited me. I am 
nothing the more, however, induced to desist ; so 
violent a passion has entered into me for this species 
of contest. Do not you therefore scruple to proceed, 
since you will at once exercise yourself, and improve 
me. 

We have chiefly confined ourselves to the instances 
in which Mr. Taylor's mistakes have only affected 
single passages. It would require too long an explana- 
tion to point out instances in which he has mistaken 
and perverted whole arguments. One passage how- 
ever may be selected, the concluding one of a long 
argument, which is so absurdly translatied as to prove 
that the author must have understood nothing at all 
about the argument which preceded. Socrates had 
been refuting the opinion of Protagoras, " that man is 
the measure of all things, and that every man*s opi- 
nions and perceptions are true with regard to himself.*' 
The substance of one argument was this j *' You say 
Protagoras that your theory is true, because you think 
it so. You say too that the opinions of other men 
are true, becaube they think them so. But their opi- 
nion is, that your theory is false. And as their opi- 
nions arc true^ your theory must be false in reality. 
After this argument against this theor}', Socrates 
stated another, to which Theodorus likewise assented, 
and replied ^ ^ 

aXXttr ^i^i KU(Ui vmT, «5t«» ^ i^oanrnv nsi initfW xiym 
h}o(,fi.n «Aj,;7fr( r/ifAtfaiy which may l^e translated thus ; 
" By this last argument (•*«*»?), the theory we are re- 
futing, Socrates, appears to me to be very completely 
refuted; and likewise by that {T«t;Tjj) which shewed 
that it makes other people's opinions true ; and these 
opinions appeared to be, that this doctrine of Protagoras 
is altogether false." 

Noping can exhibit a more gross misnnderstaiding 
of the passage than Mr. Taylor's translation, which 
runs thus : 

" Thbo. From that, 5ocratC8, it appears to me that his 
doctrine is parlicularfy convincing, and from this also that 
it makes the opinions of others valid. But cities reprobate 
his assertions, and by no means think them to be true." 

The following short sentence may be taken as an 
instance of the inelegance which so much distin- 
guishes this translation. Theaetetus, when called upon 
by Socrates, toward the end of the conversation, had 
readily advanced an opinion, though he had hesitated 
about doing so at the beginning, and Socrates 
answered, " This indeed is right Tbeaetetus, to speak 
out freely, and not to demur, as you did at the ban- 
ning." It is thus, Mr. Taylor, p. 6(», expresses it j 
" In this manner Thesetetus it is proper to act — 1 
mean, to s|>eak, with alacrity, and not as you were 
at lirst, be averse to answer."^ Tlje original is, 
OvT0 i/0i9tu XC^, i Btulmrt, ?ayu9 Vf§t^yfA,at% fMiXX§f 

The next passage may be taken as an instance of 
the unintelligible in Mr. Taylor's translation, p. 67 : 

'« Soc. It is not a simple thing 5 because he who, 
with respect to any thing, opines things which are 
Aoi, most unavoidably opine falsely, in whatever 
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manner the par^ttcalan pertalniof to his diano'otic par^ 
may subsist.** v 

■rhe original is, *' Mi itxuXft J« ?t« # t« /mi o»t« n%^ 
imSt ^a(^ •ux 10-^* ii y 4»wJii J«{iwir, u^ mryt 4cAAm( 
Ti* rii< ^Mfitt^ *X^-** 

Socrates had just broached an opinion ; Theaetetui, 
not understanding it thus imperfectly expressed, said, 
" How do you say ?** And Socrates answered, 
" v^omething, I fear, not simple -, that he who thinks 
the thing which is not concerning any thing, necet* 
sarily thinks erroneously concerning that thing, how- 
ever his undersl^anding may be with regard to other 
things." 

Theaetetus answers Emm; y* §Li, S Zthc^mrH. Evca 
this Mr. Taylor translates wrong. 

'* It is proper it should be so Socrates." The mean- 
ing of i»«»^ here, is probMt j and it should have been 
translated, *' It is probable indeed O Socrates.** 

We were surprized to find on what trifling occa- 
sions unpardonable blunders were committed. Socrates 
having occasion to describe <^« (opinion) says it is 
formed by the soul discoursing within itself, interro- 
gating and answering, aflirming and denying, con- 
cerning the object of its consideration. He adds 
OreufJiiftrM'H (scil. -vJ/PAi^) urt fiftt^rtf^t itTt tfyrtf^ 
tr«/4«0-#, r0«tfr« ^^ fq xect /mi ^tr«C«r# ^^^ rttinw 
Tl$tpt,t9 tivrn^. Nothing can be more free from diffi- 
culty than this 5 "But when, having defined (or 
fully considered,) whether having proceeded with 
greater or less rapidity, it (the soul) constantly says 
the same thing, and does not doubt, this we call its 
^•{*i or opinion.** Mr. Taylor completely mistakes 
the meaning of Af«t^jf, and translates /^» ^fft 
" without opposition ;'* thus, " But when' having de- 
fined, it asserts without opposition, whether more 
slowly or more rapidly, then I call this opinion.* 
p. 70. 

The next instance we shall produce it is really dif- 
ficult to account for, but by supposing ignorance of a 
fact which almost every school-boy knows. Socrates 
had been saying that orators by their harangues pro* 
duced pmntasion in the hearers, but not knoxcUdgt ; 
and one reason he assigns is this -, that knowledge re- 
quires a great while for its production ; but the ha- 
rangue of the orator is very short, being restricted to 
the period during which a certain quantity of water is 
running through an orifice of certain dimensions ; 
and he asks his companion, ""H r» •tu A«»ir« ttm^ hm 

^IMLTti, i ri «AA« /3uc{^«piteM, rirrV( Motrin Vfii n^f 
rputxfHn ?ti^mi ixMfiJi rm ytffjbvitp rn* aXis^tutv'/* Tbttt 
is considerable diflSculty in the middle clause of tbii 
sentence, which it will be seen how Mr. T. slon 
over, by a vague translation, which is only a guess at 
the meaning : but that to which we wish chiefly to 
draw the attention of our reader is the translation of 
xpoi c/^ rfAtx^cf, which means, " during the running 
out of a little water.** Mr. Taylor's translation of the 
whole passage is this 5 ** or do you think there ara 
any teachers so skilful, as to be able in cases of rob- 
bery and other violences to evince sufiiciently the 
truth of the transactions by a Utile water ?'* p. 85. 
Mr. Taylor surely meant to refer to the ordeal trials 
of our Gothic ancestors. How otherwise the troth 
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of anytransactSoni cooM be evinced by a little water^ 
we are anabie to comprehend. 

The following must strike every one as a remark- 
able instance of absurdity. Socrates is about to des- 
cribe the three meanings of the word A*y««. The 
f rst which he mentions is the same as that of our 
word ipetdig which Plato describes very beautifully 

^' Soc. T« fttif Wfvr^ un if r\ mt uuru hmtM 

T« rrfiMtr^ fW.** In Mr. Taylor's language we 
have no doubt it will appear a very strange descrip 
tion. " The first," says he, p. 5)3, *' will be to make 
its own dianoetic conception apparent/' (the dianoetic 
oonception oF A^yof !) ^' through voice, in conjunction 
with verbs and nouns ; thus impressing opinion in the 
flux through the mouth, as in a mirror or in water.'* 
The following translation is imperfect, but conveys 
some idea of the original. ** The first sense in which 
A»7«( is used is, the making its own meaning evident 
by means of sound with words and names (that is, by 
articulate sounds), the sentiment being figured out, 
in the flow of sound from the mouth, as objects are 
figured out in a mirror or in water." 

When the reader considers that all these instances 
of mistranslation are collected from one dialogue, and 
that we have left in that single dialogue twice as hiany, 
of which we have taken no notice, he will know 
what opinion to form of the accuracy of Mr. Taylor's 
translation* 

We have pointed out one instance above, where 
Mr. Taylor has slurred oyer a difficulty. It is his 
constant practice. Mr. Sydenham was at great pains 
to point out, in his notes, the passages in which it was 
difficult to find a meaning ; and described exactly the 
changes which he found it necessary to make in the 
text, to support the translation which he gave ; and 
many of his emendations are particularly happy. Mr 
Taylor does no such thing. To all the difficult, and 
all the corrupt passages, he gives a vague translation, 
which most frequently has no meaning whatever, and 
very often a meaning at variance with the context. 
There ia not one philological note, so far as we remem- 
ber, to the whole of Mr. Taylor's translation. They 
are all employed in foolish illustration of those theo- 
ries, the most absurd that ever bewildered the human 
brain, with which the mind of Mr. Taylor is so much 
intoxicated. M. 

The Sailor's Daughter^ a Comedtf in Five Acts. Bj/ 
Richard Cumberlandi Esq, Lackmgton, Allen, and 
Co. Ih04. 2*. 6d. 

Dramatic productions were by the ancients ac- 
counted among the highest efibrts of human genius. 
The same ideas have been communicated to the mo- 
derns, and the natives of Great-Britain allow the ta- 
lents of Shakspeare to be as splendid as any that ever 
adorned our isle. There has appeared however of late 
a strange contradiction between our theory and prac- 
tice. We express our high reverence of dramatic 
talents, and our admiration of those pieces which 
place before os the workings of the human heart, 
and the lively picture of human action } yet when 



we hear that an author hat written a tragedy or co- 
medy, we feel little interested about him ; and if the 
piece escapes damnation, our inquiries are almost en- 
tirely confined to the actors whose exertions have 
^iuH it a run. An edition or two of a new play that . 
succeeds is indeed in general sold ofi^, to satisfy the 
curiosity of those who live in the country, and have 
not had an opportunity of seeing it represented ; but 
no one who sees a new play ever thinks of reading it, 
and no one who has once read it ever thinks of a 
second perusal. The critic follows the example of the 
public J plays are almost always consigned to that un- 
disiif.guUhed mass which are reckoned unworthy of 
public notice, and incapable of exciting general atten- 
tion in the readers of a review. We should perhapa 
blush to own that this has also been the practice with 
ourselves, did we not recollect having always warned 
our readers not to expect a review at length except of 
such publications as deserved it. 

We have, however, on the present occasion perhapa 
neglected this rule, for several reasons. It seemed 
necessary to point out to the public the causes of that 
neglect with which dramatic performances in general 
are treated by the critic : the name of Cumberiand 
also deserves some respect j he is one of the very few 
living authors who can have the slightest hope of out- 
living their Ad/^-ceHlury j and in a pr^fac^ to the 
piece before us he has appealed from what he accounts 
the false taste of the stage to the better judgement of 
the closet. 

The causes which have more ioimediately tended to 
bring dramatic productions into disrepute, are but of 
recent origip : Mr. Cumberland is perfectly correct in 
bis preface when he says, that *' he has lived to see a 
g«od old practice laid aside, and a new one intro- 
duced." But he is in a great mistake if he thinks be 
has himself contributed in no degree to this dramatic 
decay. The species of comedy cultivated by Mr, 
Cumberland, has in it a considerable mixture of the 
Comedie Larmoyante, His personages have often fine 
feelings and make use of fine sentiments; much 
oftener indeed than the occasion demands. This 
mode of introducing sentiment, in season and out of 
season, has been one great cause of the corruption of 
our drama. It has indeed put Tragedy out of fashion 
altogether, we mean such compositions as formerly 
bore this name. The labour of composing in blank 
verse is considerable j the labour of giving a proper 
enunciation is no less so to the actor j the species of 
composition adopted in the Cotntdie Jjannui/ante, 
serves the same purpose, and saves all this labour. 
While an assemblage of tragic incidents, connected 
by a species of dialogue composed of certain excla- 
mations in simple prose, are found to answer the 
purpose, it is in vain to expect that an author will 
waste his time in forming a tragedy in verse, which 
he knows the managers are too wise ever to peruse. 

While the introduction of sentimental exclamation 
has given the death-blow to legitimate tragedy, it has 
proved no less destructive to legitimate comedy. Sen- 
timent, common-place tame misapplied sentirifent has 
been made to supply the place of wit and humour, 
the play of language and brilliancy of comic incident 
which once so greatly distinguished the English stage. 
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Nothing hm tmieA m^ra t6 degrade the dranoa in the 
public estimation than the introduction of that senti- 
menta) jargon which more or legs defiles almost every 
comedf of our age. It has indeed become fashionable 
with thegalleries to applaud the most hacknted and ridi- 
culous sentiment, when uttered with due vociferation 
and contortion ; but this is the utmost goal of its 
fame : no one cares to be twice the hearer of these 
new comic beauties ; to read them twice, deprived as 
then they arc of scenery and acting, is beyond all human 
endurance. With such flowers, however, Mr. Cum- 
berland must be conscious that hir comedies often 
abound ; and these, beautiful as he may think them, 
will prove the leaden weights which are ready to sink 
noost of his pieces into the deep gulf of oblivion. 

There is another cause which has tended to render 
our modern comedies particularly insipid; and it de- 
serves the more to be remarked, as several writers, 
among whom Mr. Cumberland stands conspicuous, 
have even piqued themselves upon it. These gentle- 
men have imagined that they should produce admi- 
rable comedies and complete pictures of nature by 
rendering their dialogue such a conversation as might 
▼ery reasonably he supposed to have passed t>etween 
persons upon ordinary occasions. By this mode the 
German writers have of late imagined themselves to 
be imitating Shakspeare; and hence we have a very 
genteel company trcquently introduced at dinner or 
breakfast, calling for their' wine, or ordering their 
toast and butter, and talking of the weather, and the 
news of the day just in their ordinary way. One of 
these dramatists (if we recollect well his name is 
Brandt) introduces a lady engaged in bribing a Secre- 
tary of State with a pound of green tea and two 
pounds of loaf sugar : it is to be observed that the 
tcene lies in Germany, where such incidents are not 
tmcommon, however odd they might appear inDown- 
ing-street. One should here anticipate much humour 
where so excellent an opportunity was aflbrded of 
lidding up to ridicule the petti-fogging corruption of 
a German courtier. The dramatist, however, is afraid 
that the introduction of wit and humour might ren- 
der the scene less a copy of nature, as such scenes 
may often pass without a single humorous circum- 
stance in them. The reader, therefore, after listening 
to a very grave descant between the lady and the se- 
cretary on the qualities of tea and sugar, is dismissed 
without one. single provocation to disturb the tran- 
quillity of his muscles. .This flatness and insipidity 
of dialogue, especially when oar hopes have been 
raised iy a comie situation, is particularly disgusting ; 
and is what renders most of the German comedies, 
and nearly all our late English ones utterJy incapable 
of amusing in the closet. 

We know that Mr. Camberland and others have 
endeavoured to justify this tameness of dialogue as 
well as the use of sentiment by alledging the example 
of the ancients, particularly that of Terence. This 
particular which these gentlemen aflect to imitate, is 
almost the only fault which has been found in the de- 
lightful comedies of Terence: the wairt of viscomica 
has long been observed in him as the only defect \^ hich 
prevents his comedies from being almost perfect. But 
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py ing the * defects of Terence^ tbey forget entirely tt 
copy those charms by which this defect in him alnK>st 
loses its character. His sentintents are not bombastic 
excrescences stuck upon the dialogue like so maoy 
Venus's and Cupids in the alleys of a kitchen* 
garden. His sentiments are usually short m9ral ob- 
servations arising naturally out of the incidents : and 
if they are Rometiraes sufficiently formal, still they are 
always expressed with such a felicity of language, 
that we repeat them and commit them to memory 
with pleasure. His dialogue, in the same manner, 
even where it exhibits the fewest strokes of wit or 
humour, is so elegantly turned,, that we believe oo 
reader, capable of relishing the beauties of language^ 
was ever less pleased with it on a second than a first 
perusal. The case is widely different with the tame 
dialogues of our modern dramatisrs : we believe the 
beauties of their language are among the qualities 
that least often tempt their readers to a second perusal. 

Is has been a peculiar misfortune for Mr. Cumber- 
land that he has all along imagined himself to be 
writing comedy, while he was oiily stringing together 
tame conversations. Dialogues in which persons 
merely say what any person might say on the same 
occasion cannot form a comedy. Comedy requires 
that vice should be held up to our view in such ludi- 
crous colours as that any one would be ashamed to be 
caught in it j and that folly should be rendered as ridi# 
oulous to all on the stage, as it is to the wise in real 
life. It requires that characters should be strongly 
marked, so that their peculiarities, their virtues, vice% 
follies may at once be distinguishable -, otherwise no 
useful lesson can be afforded : and if it is intended 
that comedy should be a source of amusement, the 
dialogue must certainly contain a far greater degres 
of wit and humour than is to t>e found in the ordi« 
nary conversation of any assemblage bf persons. The 
tints of nature most in short be heightened in order 
to make them produce a sufficiently lively impressioa 
on those to whom thef are presented in such a brief 
and transitory view. 

But besides overdone sentiment and insipid dialogoe, 
from which Mr. Cumberland is no more to be cx» 
cused than others: there are other circumstances 
which have greatly tended to degrade comedy in the 
public estimation, and from which he stands in a great 
measure acquitted. What he justly terms in his pre* 
face the •* cap and bells^' of a pi ly, has of late years 
occupied nearly the whole attention of the theatre. 
The scenery, the music, the stage-eflect, in short, 
what may be termed the pantomime part of a play, 
are what now almost exclusively engross the cares oi 
the manager. The words which seem as a vehicle to 
the music of a song are a matter of no moment what- 
ever; and the dialogue which connects the incident^ 
and serves as a whicle for action, is only regarded 
according to its aptness for this subordinate offic^ 
Hence it comes that nothing else is now expected ia 
a play farther than its attraction on the stage : the 
connecting link of scenery and incident, which aione 
can be exhibited by the printer, is justly disregarded 
as a meagre skeleton that can atford no gratificatioa 
whatever. The dramatic author has adopted the ssnic 
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depends opbn tfae oocasiofis which hU play afibrds'for 
the display of sceDciy aod action, he wisely quits die 
vduous paths of wit and humour, and prudently 
pockets his profits, leaving the poets of former times 
to the qnict enjoyment of their posthumous fame. 

This mode of considering the dialogue as merely a 
vehicle for action, is intimately connected with the 
abuse of framing the characters of a play, not with 
the intention of making them pictures of those exhi- 
bited by nature, but entirely with the view of fitting 
them to the manner of the actors who are to repre- 
sent them, lb draw a character so as to correspond 
with the peculiar style of an actor,' is in some 
degree justifiable. One actress exceils as a woman 
of fashion, another as a waiting maid. The poet may 
have each of these in his eye while he is drawing the 
part they are to represent; but unless he has geniu<i 
enough to catch the spirit of their acting, and to dis- 
tinguish it from the modifications of their manuer, he 
is in danger of merely drawing a copy of the charac- 
ters he has already seen them perform. His woman 
of fiishion will be just the woman of fashion he has 
already seen the actress represent ; and he will never 
be able to draw two distinct waiting-maids for the 
same performer. 

This plan of drawing characters to suit the actors, 
being adapted by writers destitute of discrimination, 
has tended in a remarkable degree to render our co- 
inedies tasteless and neglected. The characters of our 
new plays are rtiere counterparts of those which 
oar actors have already acquired reputation in per- 
forming : they are not a tale twice told, but fifty times 
told. No wonder that little curiosity should be ex- 
cited by l!)e appearance of a new play, when twenty 
new plays may appear without one new character. 

We have thus shortly stated some of the causes 
which in our days have rendered dramatic performances 
so little an object of estimation. Our limits will not 
allow us to enter into the arguments which the au- 
thors and noanagers alledge in their own defence, such 
as the largeness of our theatres, the perversion of 
public taste, the necessity of going along with the 
multitude, &c. Whatever may be die force of these 
reasons in their justification, the observations we have 
made are sufficient to shew diat plays are not read 
because they are not worthy of being read, and that 
they are not criticised because they do not deserve to 
be critici^. 

We have already given our reasons for the present 
notice of the comedy before us. Mr. Cumberland 
had acquired deserved reputation from his If'cht In- 
dian ; his Fashionable Isover might also pass in our 
day for no ordinar)' performance : but we have been 
sorry to observe this author for some years persevering 
in tacking together tame dialogues, and imagining all 
the while that he was writing cxnnedies. We will not 
Atigue our readers by any long analysis, necessarily 
insipid, of that which is " neither witty itself, nor the 
cause that wit is in others." A few observations on 
the principal characters will sufiSciently disclose the 
merits of the ptesent piece. Juiia, the heroine. If she 
has really no character whatever, is still butlike most of 
htr sex, according to Pope's opinion, She appears 
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indeed to have bnt one faculty, that of faHing in love 
desperately at first sight with the very persoPtthe Poet 
could have wished her. Captain Hentamour, the hero, 
had been left this young lady's protector by her father 
when he fell in the battle of Copenhagen. He bad 
all along supported her by remittances, without her 
knowledge, and now at last comes in disguise to wis 
her heart fairly: the stratagem of couise succeeds. 
We are judiciously told that Captain Sentamour it 
a gallant sea-officer, otherwise we should never \iz\9 
been able to di'^cover whether he belonged to the sea- 
sen ice, or the land-service, or indeed to any service 
at all. IJarfKtivru, the most acti\e personage in the 
piece, has also, \»e understand from his wife, been in 
the sea-service. He has, however, quitted the cock- 
pit of a man of war, to become an apotliecary at 
Bath: and it is probably owing lo his having left the 
one cliaracter atid not yet acquii'ed theodier, that we 
find him sometimes indiuxoufiit^ to be a sea-doct^jf, 
at others ejidcavotiritig to be a land-apothecary, and 
yet still oftener appearing neither the one nor ibo 
other, t^'arniah^ by his name, gave us reason to sos« 
pect that his outside was his brightest part : yet for 
any thing he says or does to the contrary, we should 
have looked upon him as a very serious sententious 
personage, were we not at length informed, by these 
u ho seem to know him> that he is one of the con-, 
summate fops 6i the age. Our readers will excuse 
us from dwelling on the other characters after this 
specimen of the principal ones. Mr. C. may certainly 
be acquitted of having drawn his ])ersonages in this 
piece to suit particular actors: we believe ihe green- 
room might draw lots for them, and not one actor' 
have a character turned up which would belter suit 
his neighbour. Here are names, it'cidents, and dia- 
logue; we suppose it was intended the players should 
make characters to sdit their own fancy. 

If incidents are to be valued according to their sud- 
denness, there are few pieces that claim more admira- 
tion in this respect than the Sailor*s Dnvgiter^ The 
lovers, fall in love suddenly; they disclose their pas- 
sions suddenly, they are joined in wedlock suddenly : 
an old hypochondriac free-liver is restored by a visit 
of the apothecary to health and vigour suddenly : a 
blustering fop suddenly repents of his folly, and be- 
comes a man of honour and sentiment suddenly. 

Such is the i>uilor*s Daughter, for the merits of 
which Mr. Cumberland appeals from the present ge- 
neration to posterity. Perhaps, amidst the general 
wreck which seems to impend over the dramas of this 
age, the Sailor's Daughter noay be destined to be by 
some chance preserved in order to inform the anti- 
quaries of posterity what sort of things £nglish co-, 
medies were at the commencement of the nineteenik 
century. ___^ "* 
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eoner's Sbipwrtfdc, by the Life of the author which 
h for the first time prefixed to it. The elegance with 
which the typography and embeHishments of the edi- 
tion are executed, might indeed of themselves lay 
daim to the attention of the critic. We are not in 
general apt to be particularly dazzled or captivated 
■trith finery of this sort ; especially when we find 
them (as has very often happenedyto us of late) em- 
ployed in the same manner as the splendid wings and 
brillfant colours with which nature hides the defor- 
mities of the hairy worm before it is sent forth to 
flutter its hodr in the public view. But to see the ef- 
fusions of real genius, the beautiful offspring of the 
true poet*8 fancy^ arrayed in all the elegance which 
the artist can throw around them, is every way suit- 
able. In the picturesque poetry of Falconer, Irfaere 
$o many of the most impressive scenes of nature are 
presented to our view^ the embellishments of the de- 
signer are introduced with peculiar propriety j and 
fine paper and a beautiful type, appear in perfect har- 
mony with the elegant lines of the Skijmreck. The 
plates and vignettes are designed by Mr. Pocock and 
engraved by Mr. Fittler in a style of rery superior 
elegance and correctness : they do the highest credit 
to the taste and skill of these artists. The first vig- 
nette, representing a Levant trader just launched, is 
executed with an exactness which equally delights and 
surprizes. 

The zeal which Mr. Clarke has displayed in col- 
lecting a Biographical Memoir of Falconer, must be 
warmly applauded by every one who is capable of re- 
lishing the beauties of the Shipwreck j for every 
person of this description must be deeply interested to 
leam the charactei: and fortunes of that hapless genius, 
who so feelingly paints the ealatnities of his early 
youth under the name of Arion. The particulars dis- 
covered are still few $ but hitherto they were almost 
entirely unknown ; and the biographer who has col- 
lected all that perhaps industry could procure, de- 
ierves equal praise as if they had been complete. We 
must add that this tribute to our Naval poet, comes 
with a peculiar grace from Mr. Clarke, who has so 
long devoted his labours to exalt the character and 
describe the exertions of seamen. The principal 
anecdotes in the Memoir before us, were procured 
from Governor Hunter and his brother Lieutenant 
dunter of Greenwich Hospital j who had been the 
friends^ and the former the ship-mate of Falconer. 
Who will not read the Shipwreck witli greater adrai- 
ntion, after learning the early obstacles which ob- 
structed the rise of this wonderful genius ? 

*' Mr. William Falconer was born about the year 1730, 
and was the son of a poor bat industrious barber at Edin- 
burgh ; who, like Fielding's celebrated Partridge, posses- 
sed considerable talents and humour, and maintained a 
lam family by his indtntry. It is remarkable that all his 
chifdfen, with the sole exception of our author, were either 
deaf or dumb : Falconer himself mentioned this singular 
ekcumstance to Capiatu Hunter, when they were ship- 
mates together ; a^d * I had afterwards,** adds that officer, 
• an opportunity of being convinced of its truth ; when, 
long after the commencement of my acquaintance with 
him, I met two of his family labouring under these infir- 
mities in the poot-housc at Edinburgh, where they con- 
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'' Povarty in Scotland is ncfor dcptasa^by ieioniiice, or 
a want of religious principles : Falconer tha«iore» though 
poor, had a projier bias given to his imod^ from the fint 
dawn of its intellectual powers ; and it was this bias, tmr 
pelled by the energy ot his genius, which enabled hioa 
without any further ectucation, to reach the goal of litoiary 
fame. Wnen very young he entered on board a merchant 
vessel at Leith, and therem served his apprenticeship. We 
afterwards find him in the capacity of a servant to Camp- 
bell, the anthor of Lexiphanes, when purser of a ship. 
This olBcer, according to Dr. Curric, delighted in improv- 
ing the mind of our young seaman ; and, afterwards, when 
he had acquired celebrity, this earlv patron felt a pride in 
boasting of his scholar. ' Probably from the inter^t of this 
master, Falconer was afterwards made second mate of a 
vessel employed in the Levant trade, which was ship- 
wrecked aurine her passage from Alexandria to Venice. 
Only three of tne crew survived ; and from this melancholy 
event, calculated to make a lasting impression on his mina» 
and which seemed, as it were, a foretaste of the dreadful 
fate he would one day endure, our poet afterwards drew 
the outline and characters of one ot the finest poems in 
our language. 

<< At this distance of time it is impossible to discover tbt 
friends who, at fo critical a juncture, fostered the hopes, 
and relieved the necessities of our shipwrecked mariner; all 
that t can collect for certain is, that Falconer continued in 
the merchant service until he had gained the patronaee of 
His Royal Highness Edward, Duke of York, by dedi- 
cating to him the inimitable poem of Thb Shipwreck in 
the spring of 1762.'* 

Previous to this time Falconer had given several is- 
dications of his poetical genius. Few, however, of 
his small occasional piecea have been preserved \ aor 
are there any of them so conducive to bis fame as to 
render their preservation an object of much import- 
ance. The reception of the Shipwreck was such as 
its merits deserved. *' The poem succeeded from the 
moment it appeared i its author was deservedly called 
a second Homer; and the Duke of York, (tbea 
commanding a ship in Admiral Hawke*s fleet) eager 
to honour Falconer with every possible mark of bit 
favour, advised him to quit the n>ercbant service for 
tlie Rojal Navy : accordingly before the summer 
elapsed, he was rated a midshipman on board Sir £d* 
ward Hawke's ship, the Royal Geoi^ge.** 

At the peace in 1/63, the Royal George was 
paid off. 

*' As Falconer wanted much of that complementary tine 
of service, which qualifies an. officer to attend the cos*" 
tomary examination for a Lieutenant's oonunission, bis 
friends advised him to exchange the military, for the civil 
line in the royal navy ; and accordinzlv, in the course of 
the said year, 17^3, he was appointed Purser of the Glory 
Friffate, 32 guns. The subsequent death of the gallanl 
Duke of York at Monacoa on the 17th of September, 
17^, though felt by all the nation, was more particularij 
a severe loss to Falconer ; whose welfere, owing to tw» 
melancholy -event, became again preoarious. His litefaiy 
fame, however, was establishrd $ some lew friends, ^^ofi^ 
whom the Hunters took the lead, sdH remained ; and w 
accordingly endeavoured to dry the tear, which the a^aaiofjr 
of his royal patron frequendy called fortb» by indulgg|g? 
the vision of hope that was still prolonged : nor didTron* 
dence in this emergency forsake nim. Soon after his ap* 
pointment to the Glory, Falconer had married a young 
lady of the name of Hicks, .who I believe is still living* 
but where, 1 have hitherto been unable to discover. She 
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probubly pottessA not fnXfK mmiatare of her busbuid. 
Dot many manuscripts and letters, which would tend to 
throw additional light on his bicM^raphy. Mist Hicks's 
Cither was surgeon of Sheemcss Yard, and enjoyed con- 
siderable talents for poetry. Mrs. Falconer is described to 
me as displaying keen abilities ; and that it was the lustre 
of her mind, rather than of her person, which attracted 
and confirmed the att'ection of her husband. 

** Falconer's principal amifsement always consisted in 
literary occupation ; and when the Glory was laid up in 
ordinary at Chatham, Commissioner H'anway, brother to 
the celebrated Jonas Hanway, became delighted with the 
genius of its purser. The captain's cabin was ordered to 
DC fitted up with a stove, and with every addition of com- 
fort that could be procured ^ in order tnat Falconer might 
thus be enabled to enjoy his favourite propensity, without 
. either molestation or ex pence How long he continued in 
this retreat is uncertain *, for here again my information 
laib me. In this hermitase he finishra his celebrated Uni- 
▼enal Dictionary of the Marine ; a work that had enga^ 
his utmost tpplicatton for some yean. The uiiderttkmg 
was 'first suggested to him by George Lewis Scott, Ebq. 
and its great utility was acknowledged bv Sir Edward 
Hawke, and other professional men in the Navy.** 

Poor Falconer, however, like most other men of 
genius, found poverty the immediate result of those 
^ourite pursuits to which the hours had been dedi- 
cated that might have been employed in a more lucra- 
tive industry. 

** The Universal Dictionary of the Marine was not 
printed until 1769 ; after he had left his naval retreat at 
Chatham, and had been obliged to take up his abode in a 
gdrret in the metropolis : where I fear he struggled for a 
considerable time against the res angusta domus. His 
spirits, however, and the attentions of an affectionate 
partner ; with the chance rencounter of some old mess- 
mates ; enabled him to weather those breakers which the 
great ocean of Life so frequently presents. Among other 
resom'ces he derived a pittance from writing in the Critical 
Review, under his' countryman Mallet ; and, at one time, 
leeetved proposals from Mr. Murray, to be admitted as a 
MTtner m the line of business, which that respectable 
Dookseller afterwards established.** 

Falcooery however, was soon after appointed 
purser to the Aurora frigate. Captain Lee, which was 
ordered to carry out to India, Henry Vansittart, Esq. 
Lake Scorpion, Esq. and Colonel F. Forde. 
; " The joy which this appointment gave to the friends of 
Falconer may easily be imagined ; but this, alas ! was of 
short duration : the Aurora sailed from England on the 
SOth of September, I769 ; and after touching at the Cape, 
was lost dunog the remainder of the passage." 

Such was the untimely fate of the author of the I 
Shipwreck. The vessel was supposed to have foun- 
dered in the channel of Mosambique. The following 
description of this ill-fated genius is given by his 
biographer 1 

'* Such are the princtpal events respecting Falconer 
which I have been able to collect. In his person he was 
about five feet seven iiK:he6 in height ; of a thin light make, 
with a daric weather-beaten complexion, and rather what is 
termed hard featured ; being considerably marked with- the 
snall-poit, his hair was of a brownish hue. In point of 
address, his manner was blunt, awkward, and forbidding : 
bat he spoke with great fluency ; and his simple yet im- 
pressive aiction was couched in words which reminded his 
iiearers of die terseness of Swift. Though Falconer pos- 



sessed a warm and fneodly dispoiition,' he was fond of 
controversy, and inclined to saure. His observation was 
keen, and rapid 5 his criticisms on any inaccuracy of lan^ 
guage, or expression were frequently severe ; yet this se- 
verity was always intended eventuallv to create mirth, and 
not by any means to shew his own superiority, or to give 
the smallest offence. In his natural temper he was cheer* 
ful, and frequently used to amuse his messmates by com- 
posing Acrosrics on their favourites ; in which he particu- 
lariy excelled. As a professional man, he was a thorough 
seaman; and, like most of that profession, was kind, ge- 
nerous, and benevolent. He often assured Governor 
Hunter, that his education had been confined merely to 
reading English, writing, and a Uttle arithmetic ; notwith* 
standing which he was never at a loss to understand either 
French, Spanish, Italian, or even German.*' 

Two editions of the Shipwreck had been published 
under the author's eye. A third he was preparing at 
the time he was appointed purser to the Aurora. 
Amidst the jov and bustle of this event, his biogra- 
pher suspects he had entrusted the last alterations to 
his friend Mr. Mallet, who seems to have used some 
liberties with the text. Mr. Clarke in the present 
edition attempts to restore the purity of th6 original 
te^t, and at the same time to preserve all the new 
beauties introduced into the third edition* As this if 
so much a matter of taste, he has very properlj 
given in the notes those variations which he has re* 
jected, and pointed out those which he has adopted. 
To tlie original notes of Falconer a considerable num- 
ber are added by Mr. Clarke and his friends. The 
notes of Falconer are by far the most valuable : some 
of the additional notes are useful for explanation, 
many of them are employed to point out beauties 
which no reader could overlook, and to trace a simi* 
larity of sentiment and expretiion in other authors 
with whom it is no compliment to the genius of Fal* 
coner to be compared. 

Upon the whole we have been ibuch gratified with 
this edition of the Shipwreck ; Und we ardently hops 
that Mr. Clarke's example will incite others to attempt 
bringing to light some further memoirs of our unfor* 
tunate Naval Poet. ^. 



4 Sporting Tour through the Northern Parti if Eng- 
land, and a great Part qf Scotland, including Ren 
mnrks on English and Scottish Landscape ; and Ge^ 
neral Observations on the State of Society and Man* 
ners. By Colonel Thornton, rf Thomville Royal, 
in Yorkshire. 4to. 1/. 1 U. W. Vemor and Hood. 
Tours are undertaken for the purpose either of 
instruction or amusement ; and sooietimes for both. 
The title of the present lour shews that it was under- 
taken for amusement, and very amusing no doubt it 
was to Colonel Thornton himself, but whether the 
detail is calculated to amuse others remains to be as* 
certained. The qualifications of the author to decide 
upon the merits of the highlands of Scotland as a 
sporting country, are perhaps with great justice rated 
pretty high, for in an advertisement prefixed to the 
work it is said, ** that it required a gentleman of 
Colonel Thornton's fortune, added to his knowledge 
of hunting, hawking, and Jishing to do in any degree 
that justice to the subject ^^tefl^zIS evidently merits^ 
2 p 2 
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and it will be acknowledged from the great preparation 
for, and the manner in which the journey was onder- 
lakrn, that no mean^ were neglected to conduce to 
this end." It must be confessed, that the prepara- 
tions were ample. They consisted of two boats for 
the purpose of navigating the lakes, and fishing ; to- 
gether with a complete camp equipage, guns, iishing 
tackle, and every thhig likely to be wanted, which 
were put on board the ialcon ts/o 'p, a vessel engaged 
for the expedition. Besides all this, for the land 
travel, in addition to the hordes, there were a gig and 
two baggage waggons. The party consisted of Mr. 
Garrard t an eminent artist, engaged to take the mo«it 
striking views, some of the Colonel's friends, and, 
though last not least, the Colonel himself; who, with 
a great train of servants, not forgetting a good cook, 
and all this formidable apparatus, advanced to the 
north like a hero of romance (not Don Quixote, for 
he was not so well attended) carrying, war and de- 
vastation among the unconscious heath-cocks, raoor 
fowl. Ptarmigans, mallards, pike, trout and eels. 
The fishing-boats already mentioned, were christened 
the yUlc lie farts, and GibraUar, in imitation no 
doubt of the practice of several renowned heroes, who 
ascribed much virtue to sounding names, well know- 
ing that the horses of Alexander and the no less fa- 
mous knight of IjO Mancha, would have been nothing 
more than other horses, had they not been transmitted 
to posterity under the dignified appellations of Buce- 
phalua and RosinanU, Every thing being properly 
disposed of, the party advanced through Durham and 
Newcastle, and proceeded to Edinburgh by Cold- 
stream bridge, Kelso, and Dalkeith. In this journey 
several adventures are recorded, worthv of being had 
in everlasting remembrance, among which are distin- 
guished, the account of the fimous horse Matchem, 
the sending for King the dog-breaker to the inn at 
' Morpeth, and the attack by a furious mastiff, in which 
the valour of Colonel Thornton is justly celebrated; 
but the hero escaped with a better grace than the im- 
mortal knight of the rueful countenance from his des- 
perate combat with the wind-mill. , Be it also known 
to the world, that in fishing on the Tiviot, Mr. 
Packhurst, like an unskilful cockney, fished with fiy 
as he would with a worm, at which the hero of the 
tour, whose knowledge of angling has been already 
celebrated, laughed so immoderately that Mr. P. asked 
bim whether he had seen a female or any other crea- 
ture fit to be the cause of such extraordinary mirth. 
At iMch IP'accup, several Kettiwakes were killed, the 
young of which are considered as an excellent whet, 
though a stranger once expressed himself of a dif- 
ferent opinion, for after having fed upon them with 
great impatience, he exclaimed, ** that he bad eaten 
sax,* and did na find himsel a bit more hungry.*' The 
progress through the western and northern highlands 
consists almost entirely of details of the success of 
the sporting, and the state of the weather on each 
particular day of the month, of all which a regular 
journal was kept in the manner of a ship s log-t^m^k. 
The numbers o f t! ; Le k illed and wounded are given 
like the returns of a muster-roll. The na^nuvu of 
clarei drunk, and the general orders respecting the 
• Tbiikkii is about the size of t pifeon. 
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provisions are regularly set down, to the great arouse* 
ment and edification of the reader, ^r instance, 
how vastly must the world be amused and edified in 
learning that on such a day of such a month, the 
m:ignanimous author shot so many fowls ^ hooked so 
many uobiejefltnos (fishes.) some of whom were caught 
and some escaped 3 ate of such and such dishes; 
drank of such and such wines ; broke his fishing-rod 
on one day ; hurt his heel on another ; wore boots on 
one day, and shoes on another ) fished sometimes with 
worm, sometimes with fiy ; used sometimes one kind of 
bait, sometimes another; came home sometinoei 
early, sometimes late ; employed one kind of shot at 
one time, and another at another ; with various dif. 
fercnt pieces of information equally important ! Se- 
veral excellent directions are given upon the science 
of fishing, and among other things in gorge- fishing it 
is recommended (take notice that the Col. intends 
to be witty) to read a sermon between the time of the 
fish striking at the bait, and the time of pulling him; 
and in failure of a sermon, a chapter in the Pilgrim's 
Progress might be a pretty substitute. It is also 
recommended to sportsmen to dry their own powder, 
in case it should have been wetted, for it is iroprvH 
per to leave it to servants, who are ignorant of the 
science of chnnistri/, in which sportsmen are supposed 
to be profoundly skilled. The author returns to his 
place of residence in Yorkshire by the same roate he 
had before taken, and here the sportsman will be en- 
tertained with delicious descriptions of the astonisbii^ 
bottom of the Coloners mare, with exact returns after 
famous shooting, and an accurate account of the state 
of the weather, which furnishes so excellent a topic 
for conversation. 

Thi$ famous tour concludes with an account of the 
characteristic scenery of the hfghlands, and some 
botanical remarks ; bnt these are borrowed from ano- 
ther person, being quite out of the way of the author, 
who found sufHcient employment in drawing up biUi 
of fare, issuing general orders respecting provisions, 
reckoning up the numbers of the killed and wounded, 
and examining the accuracy of the dates and fetorns, 
conceiving it of the last importance for the world to 
know all these particulars, and dreading even the dif 
solution t>f society, unless informed that on the 10th 
of October, Col. Thornton dined at Mr. J. M'D'i. 
that the day was charming, but cold, that he bi4 
tolerable sport and that the returns were nine par- 
tridges. That the reader may have some idea of thf 
extraordinary entertainment to be found in the workj 
a few extracts are subjoined. 

P. 128.—" A bodge podge prepared at Raits of «Por. 

gnine killed by the hawks, which before the rain caoM ^ 
ad been fortunate ; mutton and bacon were put on the 
fire in the kitchen ; I got dry things ; Balaeroon ishcd 
with the Seine, and killed in ten minutes at the tent door, a 
small salmon and as many trout as would have fe# iouti^ 
our number. At 8 o'clock diDoer was announoai io^ 
dining room, it consisted of 

A kodgt'p^dgf^ 

RXMOTB. 

Boird Troot and Salmon.. 
Rein Deer's tongue, t 

coWFowi, oQle 

Braadcted moor^gamcL O 
7 
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Savcm. 

Gailiekj and Capsicnm Tineg^n^ 

Remotb^ 

Cheshire Cheese, 

Moor-gaine ^izzardsy 

Biscuits. 

liqiion,r— Port, Imperial, Jamaica ram punch with 
fresh lijues. 
Porter ami Ale, &<(. &c. 
We drank a little more than is usual, and slept very com- 
fortably, ardently wishing for a fair day. 

Returns. One salmon, tweoiy-thfee trout, seventeen 
moor-game." 

The reader is no doubt so delighted with thcaroazing 
information contained here, that he can have no ob- 
jection to another extract. 

P. 14<). Sept. 7th. — Mr. D. and I shot separately owing 
to the wet ground. The birds were excceoingly wild, so 
much so, that 1 had very indifferent success. At one shot 
however, J killed an ola cock at so great a distance that I 
was inclined to measure it ; it was not so far as I imagined, 
being only one hundred and three yards. — I knew the 
hawks would be able to do something and I really wanted 
game for Mr. D. ; therefore lost no opportunitv, knowing 
likewise that hawked birds keep longest. We flew the 
ialcon which played his part aamirably, certain death at- 
tending; each flight, nciiner sparing age nor sex. The 
tercel also killed the flights she made, but I could not from 
the wind get my gun to fire once in three times. 

<* Got hack to Raits early and found Mr. D. there. 
From the ground he had shot u|K)n, being less exposed to 
the wind he had had very good sport, though il is a wonder 
to me how he could kill any with four half-educated dogs. 
He u really an txcelleni shot, few exceed him. 

I had a very comfortable party to dinner and made the 
most of it. Captain Mackintosh and the I^ird were 
amoiijE my guests, and promised to pass some time with nte. 

'* Returns j Mr. D. fifteen — Col. T ; hawks, seven." 

Whoever wishes for more information of the same 
tort, may consult the work itself, which with hawk- 
ing, shooting, guzzling and Ashing, is swelled to a 
moderate quarto. Colonel Thornton is always the 
hero of his own tale. ' 

The anecdotes of Bozi and Vioizi are not to be com- 
{>ared to those of this noble Colonel %o, about the 
tainntest of whose actions the whole world must be 
interested, at least in his own opinion. This work 
aerves admirably to illustrate the observation, that 
aome men are of vast importance to themselves, and 
therefore suppose that their consequence is equally 
felt by others. Thinking that the world must be 
eager to learn their most trifling concerns, they render 
themselves ridiculous by proclaiming aloud, that 
e&actly S5 minntes and 3 seconds after 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon they took a pinch of snu^, held the 
auuff-box in their hands about a quarter of an hour, 
had 3 comfortable sneezes, then took another pinch 
and precisely at half an hour after 4 o'clock Jeturned 
the snuff-box into their pocket. 

Notwithstanding the ridiculous egotism and the 
trifling matters that are found in this work, it is but 
justice to observe that the views drawn by Mr. Gar- 
rard are exceedingly beautiful and well executed, but 
here again Ego appears, for Colonel T. is in general 
the principal figure in every engraving. The egotism 
of the author however, does not seeai to have been 
ao orerbcariDg selfiahnessj foe he was delighted with 



highland hospitality, which, though in many situations 
it most have been Awkward enough, he always took 
in good part. This shews that if be was exceedingly 
well pleased with himself, he had also a disposition to 
be pleased with others. D. 

A9^ftfff?M99fjut99% I or a Pedestrian I'our through Part of 

the Highlands of Scotland, in 1801. Bt^ John Bristed. 

Sro'v. 8ro. \L U. WaUls. 

It may be necessary before we take notice 6f the 
contents of these volumes, to refer our readers to our 
Journal* for August l6, and September 1, 1803, 
where they will find some account of two absurd and 
mischievous publications, intitled " Critical and Phi- 
losophical Essays,'* and " Anthropaideia," by Andrew 
Cowan, M.D. These, with '* The Advij,er,** a similar 
farrago of hypercriticism and //* u' philosophistry, were 
dismissed at that time by our various periodical critics, 
with the contempt thev deserved. Attempts, however, 
were made to foist them upon the public in various 
shapes, for insatiable is the zeal of our modern pro- 
pagandists, and the present Tour appears to be a re- 
'Uewed attack on the common -sense and purses of the 
public, by again obtruding the unsold trumper}* of 
these books, in the shape of a Tour undertaken by 
John Bristed and the said Andrew Cowan. Whether 
these are really tv/o pertions, or one, or whether Joha 
Bristed and Andrew Cowan be real or fictitious names^ 
is questionable, but it is a question we shall not ven- 
ture to investigate. John Bristed stands forth as the 
nominal author of the volumes before us, and Ai.drew 
Cowan as the person whose former works are to b« 
abridged and re-puffed. This intimation becomes the 
more necessary, as it relieves us from the necessity 
of taking any but a very short notice of above half 
the work, which, in truth, exhibits the mutual " claw- 
ings and scratcbings*' of two book-makers, who in 
•lespite of paper and print, have entered into a co- 
partnership of *• puff and paste.** 

Of the justice of these remarks, the preface affords 
an instance, which at the same lime very seasonablj 
operates as a warning. If we except a Philippic 
rigainst Bonaparte, which is rather singular from men 
of our traveller's principles, (for democracy leads de- 
cidedly to tyranny) and is as apropos here as a tempo- 
rary clap*trap hitched into an oUl play } the whole,, 
consisting of seventy.five closely printed pages, con- 
sists of an abridgement, under the disguise of a 
criticism, on the pernicious and fantastic '* Anthro- 
paideia * of Andrew Cowan. • The extravagance of 
praise bestowed on this comjx)sition, ba.s indeed, 
much of the air of burlesque, and we should have 
pronounced it to be so in intention, did we not recol- 
lect that vanity and presumption are not satisfied witlx 
moderate applause. 

The tour commences with a declaration of the au- 
thor's intentions both in writing and traveliiiig, ** To 
instruct, we pretend not: innocently to beguile 
a tedious hour, and to amuse, without injury, is 
all our wish.*' Such an intention might have passed 
current, at least in preface, if unfortunately it were 
not destitute of any connexion with the work, more 
than a halt' of which consists of dissertations on sub- 
jects of politics, education, economies, &c. To assert 
that these are not meant to instruct is somewhat 
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puttWtigi If {hey tat n6t ifttended fot instruction, 
what is their purpose ? not amusement surely, for we 
cannot suppose that the age is become so capricious 
IIS to forsake all legitimate sources of amusement for 
the decies repetita of republican principles and the 
sophisms of modem philosophers. We are scarcely less 
perplexed to discover a meaning for the words " in- 
nocently beguile a tedious hour, and to amuse without 
injury.** Since we cannot, therefore, discover the 
Author'* intention by what he says, we must guess at 
it by what he does. 

On this principle, the intention appears plainly, to 
misrepresent the itate of society in Scotland, to exhibit 
the lower classes there as in the worst state of misery 
tto^ oppression, to create, consequently, discontent 
wherever these pages may reach, and to exalt the 
laws and government of America, at the expence of 
those, not only of this, but every other count^. That 
this is the real motive of the present work, almost 
every page affords most clear evidence. And what 
were the means adopted by our travellers as most 
likely to efRct this valuable purpose ? They preferred 
travelling in the garb of American sailors, which be- 
ing soon worn out, or perhaps nearly worn out before 
they put it on,* gave them the appearance of the 
lowest mendicants. A scheme so preposterous can 
only be explained in their own language. They say, 
they adopted this dress, "because they conceived that 
no other mode would afford them so good an oppor- 
tunity of surveying the beauties of the country, or 
give so great a facility of seeing and investigating the 
manners of the people unvarnished by courtesy, and 
undisguised by interest." From this curious passage, 
we learn first, that a squalid dress is eminently useful 
in viewing the picturesque beauties of a country ^ 
and secondly, that the manners of the people will be 
displayed without disguise to a man whose shoes and 
stockings are worn out, because, which is the fact 
throughout this tour, such masqueraders can associate 
only with the very lowest of the people ! Absurd as 
this may appear, however, it suited the purpose of our 
travellers, as they found ample food for their spleen 
against the civil establishment of the country by 
listening to the complaints of those who in all coun- 
tries are pretty much the same, and deserve as much 
to be considered the people, as the inhabitants of 
Dyot-street, St. Giles's, are to be considered as a fair 
speciftienof the inhabitants of the metropolis. Ano- 
ther purpose appears to have been answered by this; 
their ragged condition, at a time when spies of all 
sorts were active in the service of the enemy, brought 
them under suspicion, and they were apprehended at 
Dundee, and not released until two persons appeared 
who attested that they had known them as students of 
medicine at Edinburgh. This is the most important 
event in the whole toar, and affords an admirable op- 
portunity for reflections on our laws and government ; 
they have even the modesty to speak of the " frigid 
caution and petty circumspection of a timid and aentle 
nation." We might add a third advantage of travel- 
ling in forma pauperis. Persons in genteel life, or inn- 

• The whole tour occupied only 15 days, which it seems is suf- 
nSi?n ^ "^'^^^^ * ^^'^^ knowledge of the manners of « whole 
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keepers of respectability are iSbt over fond of receiv- 
ing into their bouses those whole appearance would 
empty them of more cleanly guests j and our travel- 
lers very artfully improve this into another source of 
reflections against the hospitality of Scotland. To 
all these advajitages we may still subjoin the frequent 
appeals to the iensibility of their readers, by recording 
the large blisters on their feet, and the delicate me- 
morandums of washing and shaving, not to speak of 
Andrew Cowan*s snoring and grunting, which are 
very prominent features in his character, and prove 
that he is not one of Mr. Grodwin's philosophers who 
can exist without the prejudice of drowsiness. 

As to the adventures our travellers have recorded, 
they are, as may be expected from the class they asso« 
ciated with, of the very lowest order, and related in a' 
style which is truly correspondent, being vulgar, nau- 
seous, and abounding in filthy images and descriptions. 
But this is not the only objection; the hand of fictioa 
is so visible in every thing that befalls them, and in 
every character they meet, that we have no scruple in 
saying, the greater part of the narrative is utterly un- 
worthy of belief. Of such fiction, indeed, we always 
have the most convincing internal proof, when we 
find travellers giving us verbatim long speeches and 
dialogues to which no memory could do justice. It 
wgs likewise their practice in all interviews with the 
people to tell falsehoods of themselves, pretending 
they were American farmers^ &c. This they very 
wittily call bothering, and when in this way they m- 
sulted the plain sense of the peasantry, they wondered 
that they entertained suspicions of them ! 

On tbiese accounts, but principally an account of 
the style, we hope we shall be excused if we offer no 
specimen of the narrative part of the work, which, 
however, as already noticed, is the shortest.— The 
dissertations, if we mistake not, were the principal 
object, and these consist, in Vol. I. besides lesser ar* 
tides, of a long discussion on the rights of women, 
extending to one hundred and thirty pages, written in 
the true cant of the Wolestonecraft school. Before 
we quit this volume, we shall give a short specimen of 
the principles of those travellers : — 

^' Among many other interesting topics we agitated the 
question, what effects were likely to be produced on the 
three learned professions, by expanding and invigoraline 
the human intellect : and, after much discussion, which it 
would be tedious and superfluous to repeat, we brought 
ourselves to the opinion of which the following words an 
a summary and concise statement. 

" The law, 1 mean the present power of its professors, 
being founded on the follies, the errors, and the iniquities 
of mankind, must become feebU and evanescent before the 
irresistible and progressively-widening blaze of the torch of 
truth, as the shades of darkness iBy and are no more at tbo 
dawningof the orient beams. 

" The gigantic power and the extensive sway of the 
clergy, as an established body, as a political institution, 
being created and supported by the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of a bigoted and unenlightened people, roust crombfe 
into dust, and moulder into rdn, as obscuvity of thought 
and imbecilitv of mind give way to the extended range of 
intellect, ana the mild but steady and effectual en^es oC 
christianized philosophy. 

** Lot us not be misunderstood: far from us, and fironi 
our fdends, be that senseless absurdity and destructive 
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^94vM$, K/hkh» ht fatetramg to up the fbundstioiis of 
rdigiony attein|>ts tp brM( th^ UruUwl ifcf|» to rpoisoo the 
•ourc^ of felicity, an4 closf , for ever, the aveoueft of hope 
bpon a being solfrail, feeble and helpless as is xu^n.** 

This last paragraph is a tolerably ingeoiQUc sample 
of the condescension of modern philosophers to the 
prejudices of mankind. After throwing contempt on 
the establishments of revealed religion, they would 
fain be supposed to atone by a handsome compliment 
to a something that they wish to substitute in its stead. 

In Vol. II. we have a profusion of Dissertations, 
some under the gentle name of hints, as " State of 
the Poor hinted at/' in 15 pages: reflections against 
the profession of the army, very natural and charac- 
teristic i the " character of M'Naughton,** a palpable 
piece of fiction, spread through 40 pages; a word or 
two on Boms, eked oat by the help oi quotations, in 
ivhich, by the way, our book-makers are wonderful 
adepts, extends to 37 pages; and what is yet worse, 
54 pages are necessary to prove, that "freedom, 
knowledge, and virtue go hand in hand:** 2l*' word 
or two to great men," which would have been very 
acceptable in France in I7^fi» when she was erecting 
that stupendous fabric of republican equality, occupies 
here 41 pages -, the Highlanders are " slightly touched" 
In 27 more, but the Scottish universities are honoured 
with no less than 97 pages, containing reflections on 
living and dead characters which betray the grossest 
ignorance and inconsistency; this is followed by a 
caricatura at the expence of apothecaries thirteen 
pages in length. 

After this sketch of a work in which we have 
found so little to praise, it would be unnecessary to 
take notice of those lesser blemishes which are gene- 
rally pointed out with a view to the correction of 
works that deserve to live. Men who travel that they 
may foster prejudices, and write that they may pro- 
pagate them under the pretence of having confirmed 
them by facts, are among the incorrlgibles who do 
not otherwise come within our province than as we 
feci it our duty to guard our readers against literary 
impositions of all kinds. K. 



Papular Tales. By Maria £dgeworth 
If*. Johnsoiu 

The name of Maria Edgeworth has been more than 
once prefixed to publications which have been re- 
ceived with approbation by the public. The work 
oow under consideration will certainly not diminish 
the repotation she has already acquired both in this 
country and on the Continent. These tales were 
composed professedly with the view of beiog more 
particularly accessible Xo that numerous class of 
teaders which does not belong to that of the nobility, 
clergy, or gentlemen of the learned professions. The 
object of the authoress appears to have been to con* 
irey entertainment and instntction in a style and man- 
ner calculated by their simplicity to interest the 
homely and unlearned, without disgusting by their 
vulgarity the learned and polite. Tiie plain therefpre 
is excellent, but not perhaps more excellent than the 
execution. 

The firat lale, entitled ** Lame Jervas," is intended 
to point out Use advaptagfls of ^d^dity, sgbriety|in^ 



dnatrf, modeaty/ttid ptrsevantipd. irrvm was bom 
in ooa of the tin nainea of ComwaU« but l^ the exer^ 
die. of tha qualities above mentioned, raised himself 
to nspectability and fortune. Here the manners of 
the minera are well-descnbed, the absurd stories of 
ghosts, and hobgoblins ridiculed, and the difierent 
characters that occur consistently and accurately pre-* 
served, which last observation applies equally to the 
whole of the tales. Th^ next lale entitled, '' The 
Will** is founded upon a singular testament made by 
a farmer in favour of three nephews, to each of whom, 
he bequeathed a £srisi> and left ten thousand poonda to 
be given to whichever of them should be the richest at 
the end of ten years from the date of the Will. The 
object here is to inculcate a spirit of improvenaent,. 
and at the same time to restrain speculation within- 
the bounds of prudence. '^ The Limerick Gloves/' 
is a story weU calculated to ridicule local prejndioea» 
and to generate an enlarged and liberal way of think<> 
log. The Contrast between the ejects produced by 
the two opposite maxims, *' Out of debt, out of dan^ 
ger,*' and '' Spend to day and spare to morrow,"' 
which forms die subject of the next tale, serves admi^ 
rably to display the blessings of industry, and the 
misery that most ever attend a life of extravagance 
and profusion in people of narrow fortune. 

The second volume coiamenoes with the tale^ en-^ 
titled '* The liOttery," in which the folly of trusting, 
for fortune rather to chance than industry is strikingly 
pointed ost. The story of ** Rosana," is an admirable- 
example of the blessings of industry and contentment, 
contrasted with the aoiseries of ill- gotten wealth, ac- 
companied with malice, envy and other vices. ** Murad 
the Unlucky** conveys an excellent satire upon tfaose^ 
who are continually complaining of their bad fortune 
and ascribing it to fate, when in fact it is owing ta 
their own idleness or want of prudence. This vo^ 
lume concludes with the tale of '' The Manoftoturera** 
which is an additional display of the superior enjoy- 
ment of the sober and industrious compared with^ 
that of the prodigal and extravagant. The story en- 
titled ''The Contrast,** with which the third volume 
commences, presents a striking view of the happiness 
which parents derive from children who have been 
properly educated, and the wretchedness they suffer 
from those of a contrary description. "The grateful 
Negro,** exhibits the power of humanity and kindness- 
which can melt the most savage heart, and which are 
a constant source of happiness not only to those le. 
whom their good effecta extend, but also those who 
are actuated by them. The work concludes with a. 
tale, entitled, *' To-morrow,** which places the foUy 
of a habit of procrastination in the most odiou8>, 
striking, and ridiculous point of view. 

The grand object of these tales is to encourage in- 
dustry, economy, and virtue, in the middling and 
lower classes of the community, and to repress idle- 
ness, extravagance, and vice. No work can be con-- 
ceived more likely to attain so desirable an end thani 
that which is now under consideration. We have ex- 
amined ^very tale with attention, and have no hesita- 
tion in declaring that they are all deservii^ of the* 
most unqualified approbation, as there scarcely ap- 
peared a single insiaoce ia which apy tbnig s^pm^d; 
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improper «ir oot of place. The elegant simplicity of 
the jtyle, the agreeable manner in which the incidents 
aire related, the nice discrimination of character^ all 
add a double poignancj to the satire. The incidents 
are those which most commonly occur in real life, 
and there ate few re<iders but may find some faults or 
follies of their own lashed with satire, keen indeed, 
but not coarse nor ill natured. Here is no afllecta- 
tion, no vile sentimental cant, which under the appear- 
ance of rousing our feelings, in fact deadens them to 
every thing generous and honest, to every thing ex- 
cept to the extravagant adventures of heroes and he 
loineSf and all such ravings of a distempered imagi- 
aatjon. Indeed the incidents are so natural, and the 
traita of character so nicely marked in sentiment, 
expression, and manner, that the reader forgeis he ks 
perusihg a fiction. The characters also are natural, 
and one piece of exquisite art in the authoress, or 
rather one instance of her penetration and ability in 
IKmrtraying characters is, that while many necessarily 
appear who are good in the main, though addicted to 
jome favourite folly, she represents them so justly 
that though we cannot withhold our affection, yet 
nothing could induce us to be the characters described 
unless deprived of their follies. Whoever has attended 
to what passes in his own mind will easily perceive 
that this is much more likely to have a good eflfect 
than the roost thundering satire against strange mon- 
sters of wickedness, of which black fraternity we 
hope the number is comparatively small. In a word 
this is one fortunate and singular instance where the 
manner of relating the stories, agreeable and interest- 
ing as it is, is more than equalled by the excellence of 
tlie matier. A wide circulation and a general perusal 
the work must certainly attain, and it is matter of 
congratulation to the friends of mankind that few, 
very few, can read these tales without being in some 
degree the better for it. D. 
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UISTORV, BIOGKAPIIY, TRAVELS, &C. 

The History of Scotland from the Union of the 
Crowns on the Accession of James VI. to the 
Throne of England, to the Union of the King- 
doms in the reign of Queen Anne. By Malcolm 
Laing. Esq. Vol. 3, 4-. ^vo. (*) U«. 

The Life of George Washington, &c. &c. Compiled 
under the Inspection of the Hon. Bush rod Wash ing- 
. ton, from Original Papers bequeathed to him by 
his deceased Relative. To which is prefixed an 
Introduction, containing a Compendious View of 
the Colonies planted by the English on the Conti- 
nent of North • America, from their Settlement to 
the 0'»mraeiicement of that War which terminated 
in thtir Independence. By John Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the United States, &c &c. Vol. I. 4to. 
(*) W. li*. 6d 

View of the Climate and Soil of ♦he United Stales of 
America. Translated from the French of C. F 
Volney, with Maps, &c. ttvo. (*) 12*. 



Observations oo a short Toormtde In the Sansmer of 
1803. to the Western Highlands of Scotland. In- 
terspersed with Original Pieces of Descriptive and 
Epistolary Poetry, I8mo. 4*. 

This is a sn^l volume, containing the remarks which 
the author made in a journey through the western hi^ 
lands of Scotland. He traversed in a great measure those 
parts which had been visited by Doctor Johnson, and to 
help out his own narrative, gives an extract from the tour 
of that gentleman, whom he held in the most prnfouod 
veneration. Superficial descriptions of the scenery some- 
times occur, and some pleasant allusions are made to the 
customs of the highland lasses, especially to the practice'of 
washing linen by beating it with their feet in a tub, during 
which operation the petticoats are held up with both hand^, 
se\'eral degrees above honi soit gui mat y ptnte. There 
sometimes appears a ridiculous afiectation in the anthor's 
manner of writing;, particularly where he apostrophises his 
ink, which from its bad quality and sunk, he affirms to be 
nothing better than a composition of soot and whiskey. 
The same conceit appears in the scraps of poetry inserted 
for which the author seemn to have verylitde talent, though 
he is not entirely without taste. 

The only part of the book which is of any importance, 
is the information it gi\ es coitceming the state of severd 
parts of the highlands, and the misery occasioned by some 
cold and seKish landlords who olilige the inhabitants to 
emigrate in despair. The landlords are not without sordid 
excuses for this conduct which it would be easy to refute, 
but the author is very superficial here as in other parti q( 
his work, and we are therefore precluded from eateriog 
fullv upon the subject. 

This short sketch we are informed in the preface, waf 
composed for the author*s friends, and not originally de* 
signed for publication. This apology is not a new one, and 
the world knows by this time how' to appreciate such ex- 
cuses. The style is in general simple, but the matter ex- 
tremely suoerficial, and sometimes very silly. If the au- 
thor valued himself upon being a scholar and a man of 
knowledge, he acted prudently in not putting his name to 
this specimen of Jiis abilides. 

Essays on Histoiy ; particolarly the Jewish, Assyiiao, 
Persian, Grecian, and Roman ; with Examinations 
for the Use of. Young Persons. By John Holland, 
l'2mo. (*) 51. 

TOtlTTCS, 

Facts better than Arpjuments. in a letter to the Right 
Hon. Wm. Windham : from a Volunteer. **• 

The object of the present pamphlet is to defend the late 
administration, from what the author terms the ftclioul 
opposition of Mr. Windham and the Gremille party. He 
takes a view of the conduct of that administratiou since 
they came into office, and endeavours to prove that tbeie 
was no foundation for the aspersions throvrn upon it by the 
opposition. He then institutes a comparison between U»e 
merits of tlie late ministers and their predecessors, in which 
he ^ives the decided advanta^ to the former. This publ^ 
cation is well written, and tlie author places his arguments 
in a stronjK point of view. Several of the facts arc also 
striking and well illustrated. 

Patnoti'^m ; or t'^e Love of our Country j an Essay 
ilbi'jtrated bv Examples from Ancient and Modem 
Historv ; Dedicated to the Volunteers of the United 
Kingdom, l^y Wm Frend, Ej»q. '^vo. (*) 7'* 

TU KG LOGY. 

A Sermon Preached before the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, on the ;kl of May I80f. By 
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Hicbard Wation. IXD. F.R.S, Lord Bishop of 
Landaff. 8to. (*) u. 

Lucifer, Gog, and Bonaparte ; and the issue of the 
Present Contest, considered according to Divine 
Revelation ; with an Appeal to Reason, on the 
errors of Commentators. By L. Mayer. U,6d. 
This is an explanation of the prophecies which, ac- 
oording-to the audior, foretell the destruction of Bona- 
parte, who is characterized by the appellations •f Gog, 
Lucifer and the Beast. Mr. Mayer is not the first who 
invented a theoi^, and then tortured the sacred writings for 
arguments to support the dreams of a licentious imagina- 
tion. 

An Attempt to Remove Prejudices concerning the 
Jewish Nation, by way of Dialogue, liy Thomas 
Witherby, 8vo. (*) 

VINBAKTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINK, &C. 

Outlines from the Figures and Compositions upon the 
Greek, Roman and Etruscan Vases, of the late Sir 
William Hamilton, with Engraved Borders, royal 
*ta £/. 2jf. 

Hints for Picturesque Improvements in Ornamented 
Cottages, and their Scenery, including some Ob- 
servations on the Labourer and his Cottage, in 
Three Essays. By Edmund Bartell, jun. 8vo. 

10*. 6d. 

Elecoents on Natural Philosophy 5 explaining the Laws 
and Principles of Attractions, Gravitation, Mecha- 
nics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Elec- 
tricity, and Optics : with a General View of the 
Solar System, adapted to public and private In- 
•truction; Illustrated with Diagrams. By John 
Webster, 8vo. (*) 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and Propa- 
gation of Heat. By John Leslie, «vo. (*) 14*. 

POETRY. 

Good Tidings ; or News from the Farm. A Poem. 
By Robert Bloomfield, 4to. (*) 2*. 6U 

NOVELS. 

the Unexpected Legacy. A Novel. By Mrs. 

Hunter, of Norwich, 2 vols. 12rao. 9*. 

Wc cannot refuse our approbation to the present novel, 
which rises considerably above the generality. The charac- 
ters here are for the most part such as occur in ordinary life, 
and are also well marked. The audioress enforce the duty 
of morality and religion, not by turgid and nonsensical de- 
clamation,' like the generality of novel writers, but by plain 
and natural examples of the peace and happiness enjoyed 
by those who are actuated in their conduct by moral and 
religious sentiments. The work is, besides, vcrv amusing, 
and may be read widiout injury to the head or the heart. 
Murray House 5 '* a Plain unvarnished Tale." By 

Mrs. Parsons, 3 vols. 12rao. IS*. 

This novel compared with manv others of the same 
sort, may be considered as a tolerable publication. But ic 
is liable m a high degree to that objection, which applies to 
the generality of novels, which is, that it abounds with 
extravagance, and an absurd cant about sentiment and sen- 
sibility, which, however fit they may be for heroines of 
romance, are but scurvy companions in the beaten track of 
real life. Such nonsense has always a tendency to enervate 
the mind, and render it unfit for ordinary duties. The 
faculties of the soul are perverted, the imagination becomes 
inflamed and distempered, and every object is sees through 
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a false medium. Such is g^eraUy the efieet of tnjodicioua 
novel-reading, even when the general scope, as in the pre- 
sent instance, b intended to promote the ends of morality 
and religion. 

Heliodora, or the Grecian Minstrel. Translated front 
the German of Baron Gothe, 3 vols. 12mo. • 12*. 
This story is possessed of considerable interest, and the 
feeling heart is immediately taught to pursue, with en- 
creasing emotions of alternate sorrow and delight, the fate 
of the beautiful minstrel. Perhaps the doctrine of fatality 
is too much insisted upon, but the moral effect must be 
good upon the whole, as it appears to have been the aim of 
the author to shew that a guilty conscience is the greatest of 
evils, and that no man, whatever may be his misfortunes, 
can be completely wretched while he retains the ment cof^ 
scia recti, or a piire and unsullied conscience. The trans« 
lation is for the most part well executed, the language is 
good, and the spirit of the story preserved throughout. 

Virtuous Poverty. A Novel. By Henry Siddons, 
Esq. (*) 13#.W. 

A Picture from Life ; or. The History of Emma 
Tankerville and Sir Henry Moreton. By Henrj 
Whitfield, M.A. 2 vols. 12mo. 8*. 

If this be a picture from life, it is life caricatured, and 
that too in such a miserable manner, that it produces not 
entertainment but disgust. There are some attempts at 
drawing characters, but they are only attempts, for no cha- 
racter is finished. There is also an extreme deficiency of 
incident, for the author spends often whole pages in what 
he no doubt thought witty remarks, but which the reader 
will think tedious and impertinent. Indeed there is an af- 
fecution of wit through the whole, that sometimes makes 
one smile, but it is a smile of derision mixed with pity.' 
The whole is to the last degree dull and insipid. We know 
not how the author had the perseverance to write it, but 
we believe few will have the resolutien to read it from be- 
ginning to end. 

Essays on the Art of Being Happy. By Eugenia de 
Acton, 2 vols. 12mo. 8^. 

This work has been unaccountably mislaid, for which 
perhaps some apology is due to the lair author. What is 
delayed, however, is not lost. We have read her work 
with pleasure, and can recommend it as a profitable addi«* 
tion to juvenile libraries, or to young persons about to ente^ 
into active life. Amidst so many guides and instructors, it 
is surely a paradox that *' the art of being ha|>py'* should be 
so little known. Every attem{>t, therefore, to familiarize it, 
deserves commendation, even if it had less ability than the 
present«k and in time we hope that our females, particularly 
those of high rank, may acouire more correct notions on 
the subject than they can pica up in the world of fashion. 

The Woman of Feeling, 4 vols. 12mo. i6s^ 

A professed imitation of Sterae, and in some parts not 
unsuccessful, while the moral tendencv is certainly far more 
obvious. But we are not amateurs of imitations, and thia 
author seems capable ef . somethingmore worthy of his 
pen, from his own resources. His JFbman of Feeling is 
no extraordinary character, for all heroines of modem 
novels are provided with such a portion of feeling as te con^ 
sdtute their principal charactenstic. He has placed her, 
however, in new situations, and she appears so amiable 
that we should not be sorry to meet with another " charm- 
ing creature^ of our author's creation* 

MISCELLANIES. 

Strictures upon an Historical Review of the State of 
Ireland; by Francis Plowden, £sq. 8vo. (*) 7«« 64. 



6l I Cortespondence-'-Letter from Dr. Noehden. 

The DaDce of Death ; painted by H Holbein, and 



' Easraved by W. Hollar, foolscap. Rvo. \i^, 6d» 
.In the earlv ages of Christianity it was the practice to 
represent the tallacy of worldly pleasures, and the transitory 
nature of all our p'ursoits, by exhibiting upon the walls of 
the churches and in other situatioos ^veral fisurcs carried 
i^way by skeletons or deaths in the midst of their amuse- 
ments and occupations. Of this kind is the Dance of 
Death, painted bv Holbein and engraved by Hollar in the 
l6ih century. The present work consists of a short essay 
on the origin and progress of these dances, and on the pre- 
sent one in particular. It then describes the cuts in Hol- 
bein's Dance of Death, and concludes with a short ac- 
count of a Dance of Death found in the old cathedral of 
St. PauPs, invented by a foreign artist called Macaler, and 
brought into England by John Lvdgate, a monk of the 
Benedictine Abbey of Bury, in SJunolk, in the reign of 
Heury VI. The appearance and attitudes of Death \n the 
cuts are remarkably grotesque and ludicrous, and whatever 
ioipression they might make in former times, they are now 
very likely to excite laughter. In one cut, death is playing 
upon a fiddle before Adam and Eve when they are dnven 
out of Paradise, in another he is playing on a dulcimer, 
and in another beating a drum. Some of the emblems are 
however, very beautiful, especially that of the old man who 
follows the sound of the dulcimer, and like an infant 
wishes to handle it. This is a curious and interesting pub- 
lication. Former editions of it had become extremely 
scarce. 

Romance from the French o*^ 
By Miss Higliley, fcap. 8vo' 
7m. 
This little pastoral romance is the first work of the im- 
inortal Cervantes. It was translated into French by Mon- 
sieur Florian, and from him into English by our authoress. 
In the time of Cervantes, Spain was more addicted to gal- 
lantry and romance than any nation in Europe. Cervantes 
was led away by the prevailing uste, and accordingly in 
the present work his shepherds are philosophers, who ha- 
rangue metaphysically on the nature of love, and quote au- 
thorities like a' chancery pleader. Allowing for the exM:a- 
▼agancies of the times, this is a beautiful litde story, and 
the genius of Cenantes breaks forth in spite of its shackles. 
The present translation is neatly executed. A vcrv judicious 
preface is given by the French translator M. Florian. 

The Experienced Officer ; or. Instructions by the 
General of Division, Francis WimpfFen, to bis 

. ' Sotis, and to all^oung Men intended for the Mili- 
tary Profession : with au Introduction. By Lieat. 
C^onel Macdonald. ^ Ss. 



Galatea : a Pastoral 
Monsieur Florian. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letter from Dr, Noehden, 

Etojty May 16, 1804. 
Mr. Editof, 
In reading a paper called the Classic, N^ II. in- 
serted in the Litrkary Journal for May 1804, I 
conld not help feeling considerable regret at the man- 
ner, «4)ich the author of that paper has adopted for 
treating his subject. He displays an unjustifiable de- 
gree of asperity towards a description of literary cha- 
racters, to whom, whaterer their failings may be, the 
learned world stands highly indebted. It appears, that 
from lonie imperfections to be obsemed in the writ 
ings of what are called Commentators, he has con- 
ceived a violent prejudice against them \ and this un 
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favourable notion be is moit earnestly desirous to 
corroborate within himself, and to propagate arooog 
others. He, therefore, launches out into excessive 
declamation, and applies the lash of his criticism with 
an indiscriminate severity. Not a Drachenborch, 
Heynd, or Brunck escape from his chastisement. I 
deplore the fate of a Hemsterhuis, and a Bentley, who 
I apprehend, will shortly, with other dehnqoents, be 
brought to the place of execution. 

I must confess, that I cannot commend Crinitas 
for his judgment and discretion in this otode of pro- 
ceeding. It is not clear to me, what advantage can 
result from searching out the faults, if such there are, 
of men, who have deserved well of the Republic of 
Letters; and thus raising an outcry against them. 
That the Commentators have done mnch towards re- 
establishing the knowledge of the Classic authors, 
and that this knowledge has produced the greatest 
benefit in restoring and promoting science and litera- 
ture, who is so ignorant as to deny ? That in 'exe- 
cuting their duty these men (if we chose to speak of 
them collectively) may have fallen into errors, and 
deviated into abuses, is> from the frailty of human 
nature, no matter for wonder. But should we, on 
that account, overlook their general merits, despise 
their laborious exertions, and unmercifully subject 
them to a partial censure ? Is it well considered, to 
prejudice (if Crinitus*s opinions may be supposed to 
have that tendency) any readers against a usetul kiod 
of study I in which they are taught by him to see no- 
thing but failure ? I do not assert, that in turning over 
the Commentators, mistakes may not be discovered in 
particulars, and abuses in general : but why should 
these be selected for a paper which can only be meant 
to amuse or instruct j or if they were to be selected, 
why are they not produced fairly, and set before tbe 
reader in such a manner as to obviate a general disre- 
gard, which may thence originate ? It is a failing of 
some of the Commentators to indulge in unguarded 
expressions against those whom they think in error, 
and to ofiend against liberality by yielding to the im- 
pulse of invective. Our author speaks of their gar- 
rulity and impertinence: would it not seem, that be 
himself had imperceptibly caught this unfortunate 
disorder ? 

After this mtroductory remonstrance, it becoroei 
nie to remark, that the particular allegations of Cri- 
nitus, if submitted to au accurate analysis, would not 
siand tbe scrutiny of examination. This i viil 
merely state as my opinion, as it ia not my porpoie 
now to enter into a detailed inquiry about all bis as- 
sertions. But I am anxious to set him right in what 
he advances respecting Mr. Hevne. First, I tbiok, 
he has not well chosen the epithets with which be 
distinguishes Heyn^*s Preface to his edition of Homer. 
He calls that preface mtunve and petulant. If be ba 
not judged of it by the simple coup (fail, and on that 
founded his phraseology, I request him to read it over 
once more, and to reflect, whether there h much 
matter that is irrelevant, or whetber, with bis own 
talents for brevity, he could have comprised tbe dit- 
ferent topics in more concise language. If he cannot 
persuade himself of these two points, be must ac- 
knowledge, that he has injudiciously bestowed a mif^ 
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five epitbet. It will then^ at the same time follow, 
that toe other expression, petulant, is not deserved by 
Mr. Heynd, but must return, as being inapplicable 
where it was intended, to Crinitus himself. The se- 
cond mistake to be rectified, is the information to 
which Crinitus pretends, concerning Mr. Heynd*s me- 
thod of composing his comments. Speaking of 
Heynd*s Excursus to the mxvi«, in the sixth book of 
the £neid, he honours it with his approbation, (it 
does not, however, sufficiently appear, whether it is 
the first Excursus alone, which he commends, or all 
the following that are connected with the same sub- 
ject) ; and he continues thus : " I have before said 
that these comments are the works of his pupils ; 
but I have no doubt that bis superintendence collected 
and arranged the very excellent and apposite quota- 
tions with which that treatise abounds. Crinitus has 
probably represented Mr. Heynd to his imagination, 
as an artisan, who keeps a number of journeymen, 
and does himself nothing, but cut oat and superin- 
tend the work of others : I ^can only affirm the fact not 
to be so. In making this assertion, I hope my testi- 
mony will not be questioned, when I mention, that I 
have myself been a pupil of Mr. Heynd*s, and em- 
ployed by him in the labours, which he assigns to his 
young friends, perhaps as largely as any of my asso- 
ciates. And to support my pretension it will be 
enough to refer the reader to the edition of Homer \ 
Preface, Vol. I. p. 17 and 19. Prolegomena, Vol. III. 
p. 63, 65, 91, 100, 101, 102, 106, no. Being so 
circumstanced, I feel myself called upon by a regard 
to truth, and a desire to remove erroneous ideas, 
which might be occasioned by statements like* those 
of Crinitus, to explain the subject. Mr. Heynd, being 
at the head of classical literature in the university of 
Gottingen, l.'^s by appointment of government a li- 
mited number of young men under his immediate 
care, and particular instruction. They are formed 
into a society, Ivhich is called ' The Philological Se- 
minary,' (Seminarium Phiiologicum). They may, in 
the strictest sense of the word, be considered as his 
puffiisi though his instruction, as afibrded in his lec- 
tures is open to all the members of the university. 
The fellows of the Philological Seminary are employed 
by him in various occupations, calculated to promote 
the object of their studies : and occasionally be avails 
himself of their industry in executing some subordi- 
nate offices belonging to him as an Editor. The work 
that he generally delegates to them, is : the making of 
indices, collecting various readings, collating manu- 
acripts, and correcting the press. In the ^ition of 
Homer he allotted ^ to some of them the task of 
looking foT jquotations, made from Homer in other 
classic authors ; see his Preface, vol, i. p. 19 and 20 : 
and in the first edition of Pindar, he entrusted one of 
bis pupils with the charge of rectifying the Latin 
version. A person of judgment will be aware, that 
these delegated offices are concerned in matters of a 
aecondary nature, which inferior abilities may ac- 
complish nearly as well as superior talents. Mr. 
Heynd, therefore, acts wisely in saving his own time 
and labour (for which, I can assnre Crinitus, there is, 
from the station Mr. Heynd occupies in tlie Univer- 
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sity, a most ample demand) by, committing those 
tasks to others, instead of drudging through them 
himself (which would be impossible) : especially as 
he thus attains two objects, that of promoting his own 
undertakings, and of t)eoefiting his disciples. I am 
inclined to consider the latter as the most striking ad- 
vantage. . Having said this, I should be surprized, if 
a little reflection would not suggest to any roan the 
impossibility of turning the assistance of others to 
such a use as Crinitus seems to have conceived. He 
imagines, that a literary production of merit and ge- 
nius, may be patched up from the promiscuous helps 
and contributions of otliers. But let your superin- 
tendence be ever so able, you will hardly have it in 
your power to efiect any thing ' excellent or apposite,* 
in this manner. Superficial notions of this sort some* 
times find their way into public; but when they 
are taken up, and credited by men, who would be 
thought scholars, they prove a gUring want of judg« 
ment, and a reprehensible kind of ignorance in mat-* 
ters, with the nature of which those men should be 
better acquainted. 

Before I conclude,- 1 will take notice of some ex- 
pressions, which Crinitus makes use of in speaking 
of Brmck. When he upbraids this Editor with 
peevuh cavillings we may auribute the censure to his 
own partiality for candour and good temper. But we 
shall find it difficult to exculpate him from the charge 
of harshness and illiberality in calling that great scho- 
lar, a bankrupt Commentator. If I am rightly informed, 
it was owing to private misfortunes and disappoint- 
ments, arising chiefly from the consequences of the 
French revolution, that Brunck was not only reduced 
in his domestic circumstances, bqt also so harassed in 
mind, that, incapable of recovering his spirits, he 
threw away from him, with disgust, e%'en those pur- 
suits, in which for many years he had been engaged 
with great satisfaction to himself, and the highest be- 
nefit to others. The unfortunate condition of a man^ 
whose merits cannot fail to be esteemed by those who 
know how to appreciate them, we might suppose^ 
would have excited compassion instead of insult on 
the part of those, who, if scholars, ought to be coft* 
scious of their obligations to him : but all he has ob« 
tained at the hands of Crinitus, is the appellation of a 
bankrupt Commentator. I am, &c. 

G.H. NOZHDEK. 



Of Haiti Verification, Language, Src (Swp.428.) 

Mulia TtntucentuT tpuitjam cecidere; tadeniquif 
Qua nunc sunt in nonore votalnda: si volet usia, 
(bum penis urbitriMm etjus, et norma In^uendL 

HoR. Ar. Poet. 1. 7*^ 

The age of, Elizabeth has been long distinguished 
for its rapid advances in polite literature. Classic mo* 
dulation had no longer confined itself to its native 
country ; and the arts of composition were cultivated 
with equal zeal in Italy and England. The poets of 
this age, we are told, '* atuined an art of modulation 
which was afterwards neglected or forgotten."* And 
a comparison of Donne and Hall's satyric wrltinga 

• Johnson's Life of Wallsr, Digitized by VnOOQ IC 
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will confirm the obsenration. Hall was attentive to 
his rhynacs; Donne often suffered his thought and 
his rhyme to struggle together, and they became al- 
ternately predominant.f HaWs poetry flows steadily j 
while Donnh*s is like a troubled stream, sometiooes 
ruffled by circling eddies> and sometimes foaming in 
«udden turns. The allusions of HalCs poetry run in 
a strain truly classical, while those of Donne are 
too strongly tinctured with scholastic subtlety. Yet 
let it not be thought that I am calumniating the works 
or the abilities of Donne. His Satires undoubtedly 
have vigour, but it is the unwieldy vigour of the 
elephant -, while Hairs unite strength with free exer- 
tion. The wit, the vigour, and the honesty of Donti^s 
Satires were, no doubt, well suited to the age he wrote 
in, but his transitions are too abrupt, his comparisons 
too elaborate, and his language too much shackled by 
the aukwardness of learning, to suit an age more po- 
lished than his own. Let it not, however, be imagined 
that I am desirous of resting HalPs reputation on 
Comparative Praise, I have contrasted him with 
Donne for no other purpose than to show the reader 
that his Satires are more extensively useful : That if 
Hall does not strive to astonbh him by the power of 
his poetry, he seldom fails to win him by the ease and 
propriety of his remarks: that without the rude 
vigour of Donne*s Muse, he has reprobated both the 
fbibles and the coarser vices of mankind with po- 
lished energy. 

At the time Hall wrote, our language, which had 
become adequate to all the purposes of use and ele- 

fance, was declining. Innovations from the Latin, 
French, Spanish, and Italian tongues had become pre- 
valent,^ and Hall has more than once glanced at 
them: — 

** There if he can with terms Ualianate 

Big sotmding seotences, and words of sute,** &t. 

_ B. 1. Sat. 8. 

t " For better for worse take me or leave me 

To take and Itave me is adultery,** 

** And till our souh be xmapparttM 

Of bodies, they from bliss are banished,** 

Soch substitutes ibr rhyme remind one of Horace's 

" L^timumque sonum tkgitis callemus et aure." 

I Why the Latin and French tongues gained so great an ascend- 
ancy in our langua^ is easily discovereoT And for the prevalence 
of Spanish and Italiwi^ we arc indebted to the restoration of Lite- 
rature under Leo the Tenth, and to the resort of the Spanish no> 
bilitv to the English court under Philip and Manr. 

They who are acquainted with Spenser's mo<ieIs will not be sur- 
prtoed to find him occasionally introducing a scrap of ItaHao : 
" And every knisht and every gentle squire, 
Qan choose his^uu&e with biucio mam gay. 

F. Q. B, iii. C. i. sU SO. 
/ fdu your hand$; a pieot of Italita gallantry. But instances of 
this occur in Chaucer: 

" But nathelesse the lacke of our ^vour 
Ne maie. not doe me syng though that I die 
J*«ry tout perdu mom tempt et man tabeur. 
For finally Fortune I doe defic/' 

Baladc of the Village without painting. L 5. 
Gascoyne in his poems 1567> 4to, p. 114 quotes French in a similar 
itiaxmer: 

** The wreath was aiWer poudred all with shot 
About the which gotUte au san^ did twine." 
To the restoration of Literature too it is perhaps owing that our 
Itoets sometimes gave a Latin turn to the words that had long borne 
a difieicnt sense ; — so Drayton : 

** By Hecat*s names, by Proserpine's tad tean 
"When she was rapt to the infernal Bower.** 

9 



Sal,i. 
Ibid. 



" When MsBvio> first page of his Poesy, 
Naird to an hundred posts for Novelty, 
With bis big tide an Italiam met.** 
So Marston in hit Satires^ 1598: 

'' I canqpt quote a mette Italianmie, 

Or biand my Satiies mrith a Spanish /erme.* 

Proems, h, 9. 

Mr. Warton, in his Obaervations on the Fair^ Queeo,* 
has given as much information on this subject as the 
most inquisitive reader of our ancient poetry can 
sUnd in need of. I shall add that ab6ut 1580 ths 
books of the Stationers* Company abound with entries 
of Italian works and translations from them. And 
that Sir Thomas Cheek, one of the brightest oma* 
ments of the Elizabethan age, from air abhorrence of 
foreign expressions, constantly wrote Saxon Englisb.f 
To this aversion to exotic terms it is owing that Hall 
has preserved so many expressions which have long 
fled from vulgar use. He clearly saw with Spenser, 
that our language was " both full eooagh for pros^ 
and stately enough for verse.*' But Spenser fregueotly 
introduced words from a foreign tongue in conrormity 
with the sameness of his rhymes. A censuct'froai 
which Hall is free. 

There is another liberty, which the rigid criticism 
of the present age recoils at, but which the poets of 
the Elizabethan were far from thinking unnatural. I 
mean the formation of words from andogy. Of these 
words Spenser perhaps contributed to our language a 
largpr stock than the generality of writers, for as the 
Italian poetry was of a iimilar turn with that which 
Hall complains of, as 

'' Wearying echo with one changdett word ;" 
So Spenser from the monotony of his verse was fre* 
quently driven to forge his substantives which are 
usually formed in ment ; ^uch were /^hfrevEVT, 
gazcMEVT, tendcMiiVT, unruUm^VT, and others too 
numerous to mention. Of these fcHtnations HaO 
seems to have been a willing encourager, thinking it 
less blatneable to form words from analogy, than to 
endanger the stability of our language, by the unqos- 
lified introduction of exotic terms. Of Spenser's 
formations Bishop Hall has made occasional use, bat 
I know not that he has moulded any himself. 

Nor was this the only liberty of dispensing with the 
rules of language taken by the best of our early poets. 
When the Grecian bards were desirous of lengthcniDg 
or paring away the pronunciation of a word, they ap- 
plied themselves for help to the various dialects of 
their tongue. But for the English poets there was no 
such refuge ; and they suppli^ its place by setting the 
regulations of accent at defiance. To such desul* 
tory means alone can we attribute our present igno* 
ranee of the metrical art of our ancient poets. 

Chaucer, Gower, and Udgate, were fineqoently un- 
settled when regulating the cadence of their words,} 



Here, raf>t no longer expresses the ezstatic vioknoc of ] 
but has the Latin acceptance of vielated, snatched. ^^^^H^ 
uses cotwenable for agreeable, through the medium of the ftesP^t 
and intendement for attention. But the latent effects of (^ssne 
reading on the poetry of this age, will be more fiiUy c om i d rfrd 
amoag the Mucullansoos Rxmamcs. 
•Vol.1, p. 137. i^alf> 

t Suypc's Life of Sir Thos. Cheek, p. aiS.^-'X "^^ 
X This was a circamitanoe which the genlos of Cuirntcsfst 
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Qor is it to bo supposed they would always even en- 
deavour to avoid this fluctuation of sound. They 
sometimes, no doubt, adopted a peculiarity of accent 
In compliance with a rhyme, at others it might give 
an easy finish to their metre, and caprice would occa- 
sionally require it in an authoritative manner. Such 
was the state of accent when Hall wrote. Nor were 
the Poets always determined in their accentuation. 
Hall has paveiuent and 'pavement 5 ntxkr and never ; 
storii and stbrie} mklancholif and melancholy. But 
to multiply instances were endless. Spenser has used 
this relaxatipn of restraint in greater amplitude, he 
has ndtkles^t, iiathilessr, and m/thiisse. Hall extended 
it even to proper names, and GuUiun and GuUton oc- 
cur wit^iln five lines. But Spenser has taken a far 
greater liberty; he has ^/Ai7}a;iux and Aktimena, 

The poets of this day, too, claimed a privilege of 
spelling many of their words in conformity to rhyme : 
Here again we must refer to Spenser, whose Fairy 
Queen supplies us with every species of poetic licence. 
Of these words he has given innumerable instances 3 
ibr exclusive of what he had seen in Chaucer, his in- 
timate acquaintance with the Italian poets rendered 
this kind of licence familiar to him. Of the Italian 
words, however, which, in compliance with difierent 
rbimes are allowed to be differently spelt, we are told 
the number is now so fixed that no modern poet is 
•ufiered to increase it. From Spenser then I shall cite 
two or three instances ; of whose poetry. Hall pos- 
sessed high though chastened notions : 

*' But let no rebel Satyr dare traduce 
Th* eternal legends of thy Faerie Muse 
Renowned Spenser, whom no earthly wight 
Dares once to emulate much less dares despight. ' 
Salluste of France and Tuscan Ariost 
Yield op the laurel] airlond ye have lost. — 

BA, SaLl. 

Atid then give a few of those which occur in Hall. 
Spenser who in the usual way has been moderate in 
his claims upon this species of licence has in one 
instance, I fear, ventured even beyond the exemplars 
of Italy : 

*' With beastly sin thooeht her to have decide 
And made the vassal of his pleasure vilds.** 

F. Q. JB.i, C.vi. J/. 3. 

*' The heardes out of their foldes were loosed Qvigrt 
And he amongst the rest crept forth in sory p/igA/. 

F.Q. B.iii. C.x. sL52. 

*' And of her own foul entrailes makes her meat 
Meat fit for such a monster's monstrous dibat.*' 

F.Q. B.vi. C.xii. $t.Sl. 

••Whom after did a mighlie man pvrsbw 
Ryding upon a Dromedare on hie 
Of stature huge, and horrible of hew. 
That woold have maz*d a man his dreadful face to vbw. 
F.Q. JB.iv. C.viii. si. SB. 

In the last, as in many other instances, the rhimes 
aeem to have been made for the eye rather than the 
<;ar. Or perhaps the poet was desirous of accommo- 

was unheedful of; and we may perhaps adduce it as a proof suf- 
ficiently strong, in itself to refute the oau boasted authenticity of 
Rowley's A)cms« 
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Similar examples 1 shall 



dating the jingle to both, 
here exhibit from Hall : 

•' Would she but shade her tender browes with bay , 
That now lye bare in careless wilful rag^. 
And trance herself in that sweet bxtasey. 

Def. to Envy. St, 6. . 

" Which he reares up quit^ perpendicdlarb 
That the mid church doth spighte the chancel's /artf." 

^.iv. Sai,7. 
'• To see the Pope's black knight a cloaked /rere 
Sweating in the channel like a scavengere." 

Abvsion, B. ii. Sat. 7. occurs in conformity witl^ 
Scorpion, and in the same Satire, sknce, for^iVire 
jingles whh pretence; queare too, B. ii. Sat. 1. for 
Quire answers to deare. It must however be observed 
that when satirizing poetry. Hall was peculiarly at- 
tentive to poetic harmony. So careful was he of giv- 
ing any hold to tho^e who might feel the smart of hii 
Satire. 

From this absurdity of spelling words in conformity 
with rhyme, Mr. Warton has shewn that Milton was 
by no means free. Cowley was I believe the last of 
our writers who made violent use of this expedient, . 
in the Chronicle of his Mistresses : 

•' Gentle Henrietta thaw 

•• And a third Mary next hegan,^ 

Among the subordinate species of poetic licence 
ranks Elision ; and one or two remarkable instances 
of it occur in the Satires} such as in the present age 
are not allowed : 

•' Meanwhile if chance some desp*ratb patient die 

. CoM*v to the period of his destmie." 

In the prologue to the third book we have VTT'axNO, 
and in its fourth Satire kmow*t, for the purpose of 
rhiming with devout. 

Elision it is highly probable introduced among ua 
another liberty of its own kind, of adding or dropping 
a syllable in a word for the sake of metre; a licence 
of which Hall has been far more liberal than of 
Elision. B.v. Sat. 1. Respondxnce occurs for coR- 
regpondence, and just before 

•• He may take vavtace of the vacancy." 
So B. ii. Sat. 2. assaine for assaveni this is to com->- 
pleata rhyme. B. ii. Sat. 4. decrmd and dam&sell; , 
Sat 7. osT^tERK. B.iii. Sat 1. saf^tie, and B. iii^. 

Sat. 7. AMAZON. 

•• One lock xUkzov-Jike dishevelled.** 
This liberty too was of great advantage taSpenset; 
a habit which .his Editors thought he got from the 
Italian poets, and forgot the example had beenaett 
him 1^ • Dan Chaucer.*. 

In his Daphnaida, Spenser has abridged ohe syllable 
in a way, which to those who are untued to these 
poetic licences, may seem remarkable. 

•• But casting up as^DBievFUL eye at me." 
The :«* DEIGN of Spenser is possibly the alto sdigno.ol' 
the Italians, which he exactly copied in his favourite 
high disdain. The IXaliAn sdegnare too perhajM gave 
rise to Milton*s 

•' I s*DBiOHD saUection, and thought one step hidlcr- 

Would.sct me h^h'st." Pkr. Lost. B. iv. 1 60. 
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And here may be remarked that Hall has furnished us 
with but one instance of the pronunciation of the 
finai^: 

" A smith at Vulcan's own^ forge upbrought.** 

B. li. Sat, I. 

This was much used in the infancy of our poetry, but 
in the age Hall lived probably ranked among the 
*' aged accent b" which Daniel reprehended in his 
Sonnets.* 

Expletive? too. though once of consideration in our 
language, in Hall's time were not often used, but to 
prop a hobbling line. And Hall it is probable was 
himself of this opinion, for he has used but one: 

** That nothing was in pale or hedge Yprnt,"* 

B.v. Sat, 2. 

And here I present the reader with a single specimen 
of inversioOj where the auxiliary verb o^y, is placed 
before the nominative case : 

^ Could no unhusked acorn leave the tree. 

But there was challenge made whose it might be.**t 

The prose works of Sir Thomas More were replete 
with inversions which it is probable he derived from 
his fondness for the Classics. 

Such were the poetical licences of which Hall 
availed himself j and I know not that we can censure 
bira for irregularity : since to try the poetry of the 
Elizabethan age by the critical standard of succeeding 
limes would be unreasonable. 

As it is incumbent on a Commentator to be inge- 
nuous on his author*8 defects as well as his beauties ; 
I 'shall witliout farther apology enumerate two or 
three passages where Hall has omitted the relative : 
**'Hcic ma^' \ou Muses, our dear sovcraignes 
Scome each Base lordliug evtr you disdaines,** 

B.il Sat. 2. 

where who is omitted 

'* To raise the lewd rent Id that lord tccreuj.^ 

B.ii. Sat.7. 

Here the deficiency of wuicir, renders the sense im- 
perfect. 

TuAT for THAT WHICH was a common feult in 
the poetry of the times we are treating of, as 

'* But THAT he most would gaze and wonder at.** 

B.iy. Sat. 7. 

^ That cause men stop their noses when they read.'* 

B. ii. Sat. 1. 

Hera we have a double failure^ first of the article^ 

« '< Let otheiK ^n% of Knightti and Palltdinot 
In aged accents and umiraely words : 
Paint shadows in imag;tnary lines 
Which well the reach of their high whs reoerds.** 

5on.33. 
flill has l&ewise furnished us with one or two instances where the 
final t usually sounded b quiescent, as 

" 4ud Pyrene sweet tum'd to a poisonM head." *c. 

+ This position is I believe seldom found in modern writers of 
food authority; if we except Collins, when describing the musical 
£tK>rts of Revenge in his Ode to the Passions : 
** Revenge impatient rose ; 
-He threw his blood-stain'd sword in thunder down 
And with a withering look 
The war-denouncine trumpet tsok. 
And blew a blast so loudand dread, 
^ir'e ne*cr prophjtUc sounds so JUU of tooe.*' 1 
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tlien of the particle to, which denotes the tecotid 
verb to be the object of the first 5 so B. ii. Sat. 7 : 

*^ Thus 1eam*d I by the sighes his grief removb.**' 
Again, J5 til. Sat. 2 : 

•' And father Janus taught the new found vint 
Rise on the elme, with many a friendly fwine." 
Of the first of these, Mr. Warton has given several 
instances in his Observations on the Fairie Queen of , 
Spenser, (vol. ii. p. ?•) one aflforded by our Liturgy. 
•* To do alway that is righteous in thy sight:" and 
of the second from the Fairie Queen itself. B, u 
C. X. W. 43 : 

<< Had charge the tender orphanes of the dead 
And widows aydt^X 
Of these elleipses many more examples might be 
cited — but to multiply instances were unnecessary. 

The greatest fault of our Satyrist's versification 
seems to have been in the admission of broken lines. 
A deduction from its merit of a yery trivial nature 
when we call to mind that it was frequently practiced 
by the greatest of his contemporaries. Instances of 
this kind may be found in Dryden's Religio Laici, 
again in Absalom and Achitopel ; and twice in the 
last parting of Hector and Andromache. Yet it must 
be owned that broken lines are seldom found in tbo 
works of those who had either time or opportunity to 
lop exuberance. In Dryden, negligence was habitual. 
In Addison*8 poetry I remember but twolustances^ 
and those in a juvenile performance. 

Hall sometimes puts the weak rhyme firsts as in the 
Defiance to Envy : 

" \Vitness ye Muses how I wilful soKO 
.These heady rhimes withouten second care 
And wished theiu worse my guilty thoughts amoH^.**— . 
But for this we have authority from some of oar best 
ppets. 

Nor must it be forgotten that Hall ranks among 
the earlier writers who made use of triplets. Triplets 
are to be found in Phaer*s Virgil, 1558. And a 
poem in the relieved triplet verse occurs among Sir 
Thomas Wyat*s pieces : but they were never much 
used till Dryden established them. 

At the time Hall wrote, the Saxon was still visibly 
mixed in our language. He has many words which 
have long yielded to the invasion of foreigners ; some 
which have been supplanted by the arbitrary forma* 
tions of analogy ; and others which are only found' 
in provincial pronunciation. He has not un frequently 
used the ancient plural of the substantive^ as tifme for 
eves, treen for trees, jmUm for chickens, and $hoon for 
shoes; as well as the old formation of the verb, in 
beenj^ rusten, circlen, hopen, dtlvrn, laynt, tctxen, 
wonn'd for wended, and others. Nor was he entirely 
free from the corruptions and confusions of langus^ 
still often prevalent in common discourse. 

X Sir Philip Sydney, Astfophel and Stdla^ si, 0, has 
*^ Some Lovers speak when they their Muses enteitatne 
Of hopes begot by feare, or wot not what dcsims." 

U The third person plural of the verb, Saxon fonnatioQ : Tct 
this formation was often assigned to words taken from the Latin 
or French \ thus Sir John Mandeville writinc of Ecypt, " fw thd 
may not ENLAaojtN it toward the Desart tor defautc of watre.** 
And in the same description when writing of Casro be mentioos 
<* the comoun hows at Cayre^* and adds, "thet chit kcpcn that 
. Hows covRSM hem with hete of bors dung.*' 
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But whatever t)pinion the reader may have forrned 
from these Observations on HalFs language, let 
him remember that though our Satyrist. studied not 
to embellish the English idiom. Yet his poetry and 
his expression are less mixed with the barbarities of 
phrase than those of his contemporaries. 

The cast of romance usually given to the poetry of 
his day, he rejected, and ot necessity that scope of 
language wliicb it countenanced. His refuge to the 
ancient formations of the verb or noun, when not 
in ti rely disused, is certainly to be commended $ or 
even allowing them to have been dropped, that they 
may sometimes be laudably revived, we have the opi- 
nion of Oryden, supported by one of the most discri- 
minating writers of antiquity, in the motto I have pre- 
fixed to this section. 

(To be Continued J 

MANNERS. 
The Nabob.-— N"" IX. 
^t pulckrum est digito nunutrari, 6f dicier ^ hie est! 

PLIISIUS. 

How charm insj 'tis for beaux and belles to sec 
Tlic pointing people cry — ** 'tis he? 'lis she!" 

I HAVE always looked upon the design of the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy at Somerset- House 
as a naiionnl honour. It is intended to give the artist 
a fair opportunity of displaying his talents j and whe- 
ther the d^ire of reputation or money be uppermost 
with him, he will be excited to employ his utmost 
efforts to excel, when he knows that so many compe- 
titors have an equal opportunity of attracting the pub- 
lic eye. 

As I go in good earnest to see the pictures, and am 
not yet old enough, nor virtuoso enough, to fix my 
gaze immoveably on the Venuses and Hebes of the 
Academicians, while I am every moment jostled by 
groupes of cherubs which set their pencils at defiance ; 
I usually let several days pass, after the opening of 
the exhibition, and at length venture in when I ima 
gine that something newer to be seen, has carried off 
the greater part of the visitors. By a procrastination 
which those who do not know me migl)t think unac- 
countable, two weeks had this year almost elapsed, 
and ever)' soul in town had seen the Exhibition before 
I could get thither from my apartments in Spring- 
gardens. On entering the rooms, however, instead 
of finding them half-empty as I expected, I perceived 
to my great astonishment that I should with difiSculty 
be able to squeeze myself into any situation from 
which a picture could be seen. There was likewise 
something uncommon in the appearance of the spec- 
tators. There w as not that giddy bustling from one 
picture to another by which in former times I had 
been so much annoyed. Every one seemed to have 
chosen his station; and although both ladies and 
gentlemen made frequent tours of two or three yards 
among the crowd, yet they still returned without 
delay to the favourite picture which seemed to.be 
their unvarying centre of attraction. 

I was a little puzzled to explain this new appear- 



ance I and had begun to imagine t})at the poUic were 
at length determined to exa^^in^ i^aqli- picture in its 
turn with attention, and fsiirly to decide on the re- 
spective merits of the rival artists. Tlie mystery 
however was quickly cleared up to me by a young 
gentleman in a drab coat, who made repeated circuits' 
round half the room, and by means of a little crooked 
knobby broom-stick, contrived to attract the attention 
of every one whose shoulder he encountered. His 
motions indeed bore a strong resemblance to those ci 
the honey-bird of warm climates. This little animal 
on discovering a hive in the hollow of a tree, imme- 
diately goes in quest of some of those people who 
are sent into the woods in search of honey j and hav- 
ing found them, it keeps fluttering and humming 
around, till it prevails on them to follow it to the spot 
where the treasure is concealed. In the same man- 
ner this young gentleman, when he succeeded in 
catching any one's eye, was careful to direct it towards 
the object of his admiration. Two or three brushes 
of his knobby stick had induced me to- follow hini 
w ith my eye to the spot where he always halted in his 
circuits } and observing his looks I quickly discovered 
tlie object on which tliey were so often fixed. The 
painter had not only taken the features with conside- 
rable exactness ; but the drab coat, the neckclotli, 
and the shirt all so exactly corresponded, that one 
might have imagmed the youth to have been at great 
paius'to dress after his picture. Although the colour- 
ing was a little too high, and tha features somewhat 
better than nature had made them, yet it was nothing 
more than what is very allowable in a painter who 
wishes to be employed 5 and a very neatly gilt frame 
set off the whole to the best advantage. 

After examining the portrait in the drab coat, much 
to the satisfaction of the young gentleman who all the 
while kindly placed himself so as to enable me to 
compare the copy with the original ; I set about ap- 
plying the discovery I had made to solve the other 
unaccountable appearances diat had fallen in my way. 
I was now no longer at a loss to discover tlie cause of 
that attraction which seemed to %x the attention of 
almost every person present to some particular point, 
and to til row over the whole an appearance of gi>o«l 
humour and satisfaction which is rarely found in a 
company assembled to look at pictures. 

I now for tlie first time observed the wonderful im- 
provement which had been introduced into the Exhi- 
bition of this year. I have often (juarrelled with a 
finely executed portrait, because, being unacquainted 
with the original, I was unable to di termine whetlicr 
the likeness was a just one or not. But here this defect 
[ was completely remedied : for I had no sooner fixed 
my eye on a portrait than in two seconds the original 
was full in view to enable me to judge of Us merits^ 
I own I was much delighted with thi* new impiove- 
ment ; and although I am ignorant of the real circum- 
stance which suggested the idea, yet 1 can conceive 
several which prove it to be a very happy one. It is 
possible that the artists, conscious of the truth of 
their pictures, have prevailed on those who sat for 
them to appear and prove to the public their superior 
skill. It is possible also, that the artists were under 
the necessity of noaking no such applications, an<4r 
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knew that lOerely twanging up a picture was abund- 
antly sufficient to attract the original. 

But be that as it may, the Academicians have very 
jnndently turned the circumstance to the best advan- 
tage, lliey seem indeed to have been well convinced 
that every portrait they hang up, secures at least one 
daily spectator j and the number of portraits, which 
this year fill every comer of the rooms, therefore de- 
serves on many accounts peculiar commendation. It 
ahews a laudable attention to the funds of the Academy, 
as no more certain lure could be devised to attract a 
crowd of spectators, and consequently a shower of 
shillings and sixpences. Of this I am thoroughly 
convinced, for I have several times since my first visit 
always found the rooms crowded, and the same per- 
sons always occupying nearly the same situation. By 
hanging up so many portraits, the Academicians have 
Consulted in a high degree, both the emolument and 
improvement of the artists at large. For if the 
greatest crowd be by this means attracted, the fairest 
opportunity is offered for having their fame widely cir- 
culated \ and it is evident that landscapes and histori- 
cal paintings must ever want the advantage of having 
the copy compared with the original. Much must 
also be done by this means to improve the national 
taste 5 as a person, who studies one picture with accu- 
racy, must profit much more than he who passes in a 
careless manner over the whole exhibition. From 
what I observed there, I am convinced several hun- 
dred males and females have got the foundations of 
virtii laid in their souls this year at Somerset-house. 

For these and many more reasons, the Council of 
the Royal Academy, as well as the bangers-up, de- 
serve the public thanks of the nation, for the over- 
flowing abundance of portraits to which they have 
this year given place. If they go on in the same 
laudable course, we may soon expect to see inanimate 
landscapes and fancy pieces, that no one cares abont, 
entirely banished from the scene ; and nothing but the 
** human face divine** to meet the eye of the beholder 
in every direction. To accomplish this happy end as 
soon as possible, I would advise them, as a sincere 
admirer of their discernment, to persevere in their 
efForts, and not to admit one picture of another des- 
cription wh'de a single scrap of portrait is to be found. 

I might point out many more advantages to be de- 
rived from this plan, if I thought any additional in- 
ducements were wanting to those who have the direc- 
tion of the business. There certainly cannot be a 
better mode, for a lady who wishes to dispose of her- 
self by matrimony or otherwise, to make her charms 
generally known, than having her picture hung up at 
the exhibition. It is certainly a much more advisable 
way than by advertisements in the newspapers. Fa- 
thers of a limited income, who cannot afford many 
balls and routs, may by means of a family groupe, 
introduce his daughters at once to a very large circle 
*)f acquaintance : and a husband who has a pretty 
wife that he can well spare, may by bhewing her here, 
attract a sufficient number of admirers without being 
Hable to any ill-natured imputations at Doctor's Com- 
mons. It would indeed greatly forward the vFews of 
the parties, as well as encrease the curiosity of the 
visitors, which is fatigued with the perpetual repetition 



of the word portrait without a name, if the intentioa 
with which each lady's picture was hung up, were 
stated in the catalogue : unless perhaps it is to be un- 
derstood that ever)' lady who is not already provided, 
is to be considered as appearing there with only one 
intention. With regard to the married ladies, it is 
only necessary to subjoin the words " portrait of a 
married lady," to their number in the catalogue ; for 
surely the intention g( the husband cannot be doubtful, 
who has allowed a painter to gloat over the half-naked 
charms^of his wife, and delineate her in those volup- 
tuous attitudes, which so often attract notice to tho 
female figure at Somerset-house. 

It would be unjust here to pass without notice, the 
merits of several ladies, who cannot possibly be ac- 
tuated by any of the motives I have mentioned, yet 
who allow their portraits to be hung up merely to re- 
commend the artists, and some of them even theit 
names to be inserted in the catalogue ; although this 
last circumstance Is more rare. I allude to thoso 
ladies whom nature has not moulded in her kindliest 
mood, and whose features the skill of the pa?nter 
cannot belie into any temptation. Their conduct %M 
on many accounts highly meritorious. Fine feafuret 
and a graceful person may seduce the judgmentto 
overlook the defects of the artist; but in such faces 
as !I have just alluded to, nothing of this kind caa * 
mislead the critic. They also discover much benevo- 
lence towards their own sex ; for the homeliest virgin 
has no cause for despair, when she finds at the exhi- 
bition that Mrs. — o — and Mrs. — r — have got hus- 
bands. The young ladies of this description who 
have allowed their portraits to be hung up, I would 
earnestly recommend to the young men of this capita], 
as the bfest wives they can select ; for they certainly 
must have a number of more valuable qualities to re^ 
commend them, when they are not ashamed to shev 
to the world that they have not a particle of beauty. 
I had once intended to give a list of these ladies to the 
public, as their merits cannot be too generally known; 
but it will be a matter of much less time and labour, 
for those who chuse, to note down the exceptions. 

I know that some persons have been rendered sudi 
bigots to historical painting, by the old-fashioned 
models of the Italian School, that nothing will satisfy 
them but a story on canvass. As I would have every 
one gratified as far as possible, I think something 
might be done to please such persons, and yet not 
interfere much with the improved style of painting in 
the present age. Hiere cannot perhaps be found many 
subjects remarkably interesting in the adventures oif 
those whose faces are hung up to public admiration at 
Somerset-house : but there are abundance of incidents 
of great interest in history, that were transacted by 
persons of whose faces and figures we have no certain 
information. Would it not therefore be quite as well 
for the painter to fill up his groupes with his employers, 
as to draw on his imagination for them ? I know this 
is no new idea : we have already ladies as Miranda, 
as Hebe, as Daphne, &c. nay we have whole family 
groupes treated historicallt/. It is impossible to des- 
cribe the beautiful effect which a general adoption of 
this mode would produce. It would render the Exhi- 
bition a species of masquerade) and the ladies and 
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gentlemeD yfrbo a p pe a red h ekanfcterf might equally 
enjoy the surprise of their frieods at the usual ques- 
tion, *' Do you know me?" There are many histo- 
rical incidents that would admirably correspond with 
certain figures of the present age, and not a little with 
tlieir adventures. Where could the painter suit him- 
aelf better with figures for a Rape of Proserpine, 
than in the little black-eyed nymph who sonoe time 
ago made off to Gretna«-green with a tall swarthy 
barrister ? And surely the artist will not be greatly 
puzzled to discover a fair and frail creature, that will 
not be much out of character in representing the beau- 
tiful Athenian courtezan, whose advocate found no 
difficulty in persuading her judges of her innocence, 
by simply drawing aside the veil which concealed her 
face and her bosom. 

There are still a considerable number of persons in 
this kingdom, whose ancestors acquired their dignities 
by actions that would give animation to the pencil. 
Now if such persons still carry about them the ho- 
pours of their ancestors, without any burlesque, I 
«anQOt see how it should be a whit more ridiculous, if 
tbey in their turn lent their figures to the actions of 
their anoettors. Thus a painter emplo3red to draw 
Lord ■■■■■ , mifl^t case his Lordship in a suit of ar- 
iDour of the fifteenth century, and introduce him 
doing wonders with his back to a tree, while he kept 
some twenty full-arnaed cavaliers at bay. Our cata* 
logue might in this manner become a chronicle of our 
titled families, and surely nothing could run more 
gratefully to noble ears thao» *' die Earl of -^^ ^- in 
the character of his ancestor, William of Waterlee, 
.when he was knighted for his valiant feats in the field 
of battle." The painter will, indeed, require to ex- 
ercise his discretion, and not to place his employers 
in situations which may excite the sneers of the ill- 
disposed. For although custom has reconciled us to 
hear, without a smile, the merest inanities of Bond- 
ttreet distinguished by titles that were originally con- 
ferred on worth and valour ; yet to see Lord 

pourtrayed in a battle, or a tournament, or indeed in 
any sort of combat whatever, except with his taylor 
pr valet, would be a temptation to laughter not to be 
resisted. The artist will do well also to be cautious 
what historical characters he selects for some of our 
)adies of fashion. Lady — r — y, for example, would 
look not quite at home in the character of the cold 
virgin Diana -, unless indeed, by the introduction of 
her lord as Acteon, some resemblance to realities 
tnight be discovered in the picture. To depict Mrs. 

N as Penelope, would be still more like burlesque j 

98 all xhe world knows that she understands better 
bow to employ her nocturnal hours, than in weaving 
webs, during the absence of her Ulysses. 

The best way for tlie painter to proceed, in order 
to avoid any improprieties of this kind, I should 
imagine would be to draw his principal figure first, 
and then consider with himself what historical or 
imaginary groupe it might best be associated with. If, 
for example, he has got an old man's head, and is at 
a loss how to dispose of it, he has only to clap a young 
man and a salmon to it, aiul immediately it becomes 
im historical subject. In this plan the artist will pro- 
- VOL. iiu 



ceed with the more spirit, as he will be conscious that 
he is following great authority. 

With regard to the particular merits of the exhi- 
lytion of this year, I leave them to the newspapers 
and other eminent critics. I cannot, however, con- 
clude, without remarking that the easy and undoubt- 
edly graceful negligence which distinguishes the man- 
ners of this age, has made its w^y into the closets of 
our artists ; for in most of the historical pieces and 
landscapes scattered over the rooms, I could observe 
that some principal figure, or some favourite part of 
the view is finished with care, while the rest of the 
picture is left in such a neglected state, as if to set 
the former ofF by the contrast. There is something 
of a generous and energetic impatience in this style of 
painting ; it shews the artist to be none of those dull> 
pains-taking mortals, who can pore over minutiae. 
Whatever some ill-natured people may say of these 
negligences, I can aver for my part, that they of^en 
afiFord me infinitely more entertainment than all the 
finished beauties of the picture. I do not recollect 
having been more aroused than in the Antique 
Academy room, with smy own conjectures, and the 
opinions of those around me, concerning a large 
white oval rufiF in which the head and face of an el- 
derly figure was enveloped. After various surmises 
on a part of dress I had never before heard of, I wat 
relieved from my perplexity by an ingenious by* 
stander, who observed, from the situation of this 
white appearance, that it could only be designed for a 
hoary head, whiskers and beard. To this conclusion^ 
as we could make nothing else of it, we were all obli- 
ged to assent, although I believe no such colour or 
form of hair is to be found in Mr. Ross's emporium. 
It would be unjust not to express my high expecta- 
tions from the genius of another artist, who has been 
transported so far into the snblime regions of fancy, 
as to forget to inform himself that highland tartan or 
plaid consists of a succession of regular rectilineaf 
figures of various colours, and not of a medley of 
red, blue, green and black spots, daubed at random. 

I cannot conclude this paper, without compliment* 
ing our artists on that wonderful elasticity of imagina** 
tion, which enables theih so often to make great things 
small, and small things great. Every one who enters 
tlie exhibition must perceive abundance of subjects 
extended on many feet of canvas, which he would 
not have been at all disappointed to find in the com- 
pass of two inches square. On the other hand, any 
person who has read Ossian, and who sees in the cata-* 
logue, " Fmgal engaging the Spirit of Loda," is na- 
turally led to expect something grand and awful in a 
contest between the Ruler of the Winds and the un* 
conquered hero of Morven. What then must be his 
admiration of the compressing powers of the painter's 
fancy, when, after a long search, he at length dis* 
covers this piece consigned, with its brother miniatureS) 
to the snug corner of a window ; and these two sub* 
lime personages, the one of them an immortal, pre* 
sented in the figure and attitude of a couple of cud* 
gel-players ! 
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POLITICAL ESSAYS. 



Paper Currency. 
Obiervations on Ixfrd Kwg\ Thovght,% on the Effects of 
the Bank Restrictions; and un a Letter to the Right 
Honourable L§rd King in Defaice of the Conduct of 
the Banks of England and Ireland^ btt Henry Eoase. 
NOTHING, in its origin, is more simple than 
commerce. The bartering of one commodity for 
another is what even a savage perfectly comprehends. 
All comoderce^ even when at its greatest height, is only 
the bartering of one commodity for another. But 
when these transactions come to be very numerous ; 
when many curious abridgements of the hbour have 
been introduced, when it is very much subdivided, 
and distributed among various classes, agents, or 
conductors, it often appears a very complicated and 
difficult subject. It is not easy to trace many of the 
operations till you exhibit them in tlieir simple nature, 
merely barters of one commodity for another. Each 
step of the progress is vttry accurately known to that 
class of traders who conduct it. Each class knows 
the mechanical process which is necessary for that 
purpose, but regards not the steps which precede or 
follow. The workman who makes the cylinder of a 
steam engine is very well acquainted with the making 
of cylinders $ the workman who makes the boiler is 
very well acquainted with the making of boilers, and 
10 on } but none of them understands the ingenious 
mechanism of the whole. In like manner, the mer- 
chant exporter knows the business of exportation ; 
the broker of bills knows ihe traffic of bills ; the in- 
surer knows the business of insurance; the discounter 
of discounts ; the banker of banking, and each de* 
partroent the trader epgaged in it. But that combina- 
tion of operations which is carried on by them all, 
the connection and dependence of these operations, 
and the general economy and nature of the whole, 
they neither study nor understand. Each understands 
his own operation, and be considers no more. 

Mankind were very long indeed in beginning to 
look upon commerce as a subject of general reflection ; 
and when they did begin, they were surprized to find 
tliat so manv curious corobmations, so very difficult 
to analyze, had taken place. Something \pry similar 
was observed here to what had formerly ^n observed 
in the case of language. The giving of names to ob- 
jects^ and communicating their thoughts about them, 
is an operation to which the simplest of mankind are 
competent. But when language is examined, com- 
binations are found, which are used every day with 
accuracy by all men, but which very few men have 
reflected upon, or are capable. of analyzing. 

Of all the particiilars relating to commerce, the 
most difficult to be understood is money. It is a con- 
trivance to facilitate the making of barters. But so 
many ways have been discovered of abridging money 
transactions ; so many operations have been contrived 
to be thrown into one, that it is a very intricate sub- 
ject. Another thing has contributed greatly to render 
this subject obscure. The mechanical cojiductors of 
any set of operations have a strong propensity to 
abridge greatly the expressions employed about them. 
By far the greater number of expressions, accordingly. 
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employed by the merchants about the details of their 
business, are very abridged forms of expression 5 they 
are very general, and very abstract j and form a lan- 
guage which is not intelligible to any body bat mer- 
chants. This is one great source of difficulty in ob- 
taining clear ideas of the nature and operations of 
commerce. The framers too of these expressions, 
being but little acquainted with philosophical accuracy, 
have not given to them great nicety or exactness. 
They are coarse expedienu to answer a coarse occa- 
sion. They are by consequence extremely vague ex- 
pressions. And what is worse, they are almost al- 
ways very ambiguous. They answer the purposes of 
the merchants in negotiating their bills apd making 
their purchases. But nobody is more misled by them 
than the merchants themselves, out of the beaten 
path of their mechanical transactions ; and a mer- 
chant almost always reasons worse on every general 
question relating to commerce, than any other man« 

Money, or the instrument of barter, or as it has 
been called, not very properly, the circulating mediora, 
has lately engaged the consideration of several ioge-* 
nious men j and the little progress which they have 
made, the number of disputes which are maintained, 
and the various topics never yet discussed, are a sof- 
ficient proof of tlws difficulty of the subject. When- 
ever men write with obscurity, it may in general be 
taken for granted that they have written without un- 
derstanding the subject. Bat almost all men have 
written with obscurity on the subject of money. 
They appear to have had ceruin crude ideas, which 
they themselves had never analyzed, and which they 
were unable to trace either to their causes or eliects. 
By consequence, crude ideas only can be derived from 
their writings. It is not to be denied, that varioos 
important particulars have been explained very faUy 
by Dr. Smith and others j but other various important 
particulars are yet not at all understood 5 and no man 
has exhibited any thing like a complete and perfect 
view of the subject > or appears fully to have under- 
stood it. 

When the order of council for the suspension of 
payments in cash at the Bank of England was Issued, 
it is plain tiiat neither the council nor the public un- 
derstck>d at all the nature of what was done. The 
suspension ordered was of very short duration indeed, 
only a certain number of days. It was continued by 
short prolongations : these were gradually extended ; 
and now it is appointed of an indefinite length. 
Never would the council have dreamed of making it 
of an indefinite length, when they first proposed it j 
nor would the public have suffered it. Evtti now, 
men who have bestowed the greatest attention upon 
the subject are not agreed about the nature of the 
suspension, some thinking it a wise measure from 
which none but good eflects have followed; others 
thinking it a measure which has been productive of 
the greatest evils, and which never ought to have been 
adopted. 

Of this last number is Lord King, who appears to 
have studied the subject much more profoundly than 
most people, and who has written on it a very inge- 
nious and philosophical tract. . We are happy at 
having this opportunity of expressing our high appro* 
3 
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bation of the parfermaiioa ^ tbU ycrting nobleman, 
which evinces high attainments in knowledge^ in 
powers of thoaght, and in elegance of expression. 
The author must have spent the years of his youth in 
\erY different employments from those of the great 
body of young noblemen. 

The object of this pamphlet is to prove that the 
suspension of payments in cash at the banks of Eng- 
land and Irebod has been productive of an issue of 
paper-money, greater than tbe barter transactions of 
Great Britain required j and therefore that the cur- 
rency of Great BriUin has sustained a depreciation. 
I1ie notes of the bank of England in circulation 
.amount at present to about ^16,000,000 ; whereas, 
their average amount previous to the suspension was 
about ten millions and a half. It must be allowed, 
however, that this increase in the quantity is not of 
itself, and unsupported by any other evidence, a 
proof that the number of notes is too great. It is 
possible that tbe whole number is wanted. The quan- 
tity of specie which has been removed from circula- 
tion notes were necessary to replace. A great mul- 
tiplication of mercantile transactions has been pro- 
duced, and an additional supply of the instrument of 
barter was required. Now whether 16 millions of 
bank notes be the quantity necessary to answer these 
occasions, or more than the quantity, does not appear 
by merely stating its excess above the quantity issued 
previous to the suspension. Though undoubtedly 
the remark of Lord King is perfectly just, that an 
increase of mercantile transactions does not require a 
proportional increase of the instrument of barter, or 
standard of valuation. For example, if ail the mer- 
cantile transactions of this country should be doubled 
during tbe next ten years, the money in circulation 
would not at the same time.be doubled. According 
Bs transactions multiply it is found that the quantity of 
tbe circulating medium necessary to carry them on by 
no means increases in proportion to the amount of the 
transactions. Tbe same sum becomes the instrument 
of a much greater number of barters in a given time. 
It is found that many expedients may be used to 
abridge business when it is carried on upon a great 
scale, which were impracticable when it was carried 
on upon one that was small. Still, however, the di- 
minution of the quantity of specie in the circulation 
of Great Britain, and tbe multiplication of her mer- 
cantile transactions, both of which arc acknowledged 
to have t)een great, may have required all the increase 
which has been made in the papier of the bank $ un- 
less some particular reason can be assigned to shew 
that it has not. 

It is impossible to assign the quantity of specie 
nvhich has disappeared from circulation in this country, 
and of which the place was to be supplied by an equal 
amount of paper money. It is impossible likewise to 
assign accurately the increase which has been eifected 
In the mercantile transactions of this country, during 
the period to which we allude j or to determine the 
increase of the^instruroent of barter which would be 
necessary to carry them on. If these points were as- 
certained, it would appear immediately whether the 
quantity of paper issued by the bank has or has not 
been greater than tbei quantity required. They are. 



howerer, incapable of being ascertained ; and aocord- 
inglj Lord King has not attempted the task. 

If any proof exist in his book, that the Bank of 
England has exceeded the proper measure in the issue 
of its paper, it arises from the proof which he hat 
endeavoured to establish of a depreciation having 
taken place in the currency of this country. This is 
indeed only an indiiert proof. But if it is manifest 
that our currency is really depreciated ; and if no 
other cause for that depreciation appears, it must be 
owned it becomes highly probable that the quantity of 
currency has been too much encreased. 

The reasons which Lord King has stated for his 
belief that the currency of Great Britain has been 
depreciated are two. First, he says, that the price of 
bullion has risen : and next, that the course of ex- 
change has been unfavourable to this country. 

1st. With regard to bullion; a rapid advance in 
late years has taken place in the price of that article. 
This Lord King thinks is owing to the enlarged paper 
currency of tbe Bank not convertable into specie. 
The price of bullion is one of those ambiguous ex<- 
pressioDs which are so apt to mislead. It means 
either the price of gold or the price of silver. The 
word " price" too, in the phrases " price of gold/* 
" price of silver," has not exactly the same meaning, 
as when we talk of the price of any other commodity. 
The price of any other commodity means the quan- 
tity either of gold or silver which can be obtained for 
it, according to the proportion between the value of 
these two metals which is established by law in the 
currency of tlie country where the commodity is to be 
sold. A certain quantity of gold, a proportionate 
quantity of silver, which is always a £xed quantity 
for a fixed quantity of gold, is the standard bv 
which the value of every thing else is denominated. 
The price of every comnuxiity is expressed by a 
reference to this fixed proportion. But when we talk 
of the prioe of gold, of the price of silver, we mean 
something very different. Gold and silver, taken 
conjointly are the standard by which the value of 
other things is denominated. But taken conjointly 
they cannot be tbe standard by which the value of 
these metals themselves taken separately is denominated. 
What then is the standard to which we refer when 
we talk of the value of gold or of silver ? Nothing 
but the other metal. When we talk of the price of 
silver we refer to a certain quantity of gold, and when 
we talk of the price of gold we refer to a certain 
quantity of silver. When we talk of the price of 
other things, the relative value of these (wo metals it 
always considered as fixed, but when we talk of the 
price of themselves we consider it as variable, and 
whenever of a change of that price, we consider the 
relative value as actually varied. A change of the 
price of gold, or of the price of silver, means nothing 
else than a change in the relative value of these two 
metals ; that a certain quantity of the one, is worth 
either less or more than that Quantity of the other, 
which it was worth previous to the change. When a 
change, exactly proportional, takes place in the value 
both of gold and silver at the same time; when that 
value for example has encreased, we do not say that 
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goM dtkl silver hflve become dearer, but thatcommo- 
flities have become cheaper j gold and silver being the 
standard of the denomination of value. But whenever 
^ change takes place in the value of the one metal, 
Without a proportional change taking place in the 
value of the other, then we say that the one metal 
has risen or fallen in price, the other being considered 
as the standard to it of the denomination oi value. 

When, for example, a table is presented to us of 
the variations, during a number of months or years, 
of the price of an ounce of silver, it exhibits to us 
nothing more than the variations between the value of 
an ounce of silver and an ounce of gold. If that 
table exhibits to us a continual rise in the price of 
silver, a table might be made on the other side, of 
exactly the same import, exhibiting a continual de- 
crease in the price oi gold. lx)rd King, therefore, 
fairs into a great mistake when he produces a table 
exhibiting a rise in the price of silver, and supposes 
that any argument can thence be drawn^ to prove a 
depreciated Currency. His antagonist might with 
equal reason produce a table exhibiting a fall in the 
price of gold, and thence argue that currency has 
teen enhanced in value. In another part of his tract. 
Lord King speaks oi this subject with perfect accu- 
racy. '* There is reason to believe," says he, p. 137, 
"that during the last century the value of silver in 
Europe, as compared to gold, has en creased, though in 
a small proportion." If the value of a certain quan- 
tity of silver, when the proportionate value between 
it and gold was lixed at our mint about ninety years 
ago, be represented by 14 J, it may now, according 
to the average value of silver during some years past, 
be represented by 1 5-^j. But from this rise in the 
price of bollion, as it would be denominated by Ix)rd 
King, his lordship does not attempt to establish a gra 
dual depreciation of currency during the century. 
It is however, no less improper to attempt to deduce a 
deprecis^tion of it from the increase in the price of 
silvet- which has been experienced during sonoe late 
years. 

It may easily be shewn to a roan of so much acute- 
ness in these matters as Lord King, that the depre- 
ciation which be thinks ha^ taken place, could not, 
riad It existed in any degree, however great, have had. 
•any effect upon the variations in the price of silver 
stated in the taWe he has made out. The depreciation 
•of the cnrrency, had it existed, it is plain must have 
had an effect exactly proportional both upon gold and 
silver. If it raised the value of the one irt any de- 
gree, it most have raised the value of the other in a 
4iegree exactly similar. Their relative value therefore, 
would have remained precisely the same j and as they 
are the st.?ndard of the denomination of value to each 
other, tbeir nominal prices would have also remained 
the same. No change therefore in the price of silver 
can be in any degree produced by the depreciation of 
currency. A rise or a fall in the price of silver is pro- 
duced by something which makes it of more or Jess 
▼alue compared with gold. But a depreciation of 
currency a^ects the value of gold and silver equally. 

It is a striking proof of the confbsion of ideas 
whi^ch prevails oa this subject thai so acute a rea- 
loner as Lord King should have given us ai> accouni . 
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of a rise irt the price of «llyer, W!th6ut ever men- 
tioning gold, and then should through his whole book 
have talked of a rise in the price of bullion ; as if 
gold were not bullion. But gold has not risen in 
price. On the contrary, if silver be considered as the 
standard of the denomination of value, which it is in 
every part, of Europe but Great Britain, gold has 
fallen in price. 

It is v^jy well shewrt too, in the Letter to Lord 
King mentioned above, that the periods of rise and 
fall in the price of silver by na means correspond 
to the periods of the greatest emission of paper by 
the Bank. Prom this also it is evident that the one 
event is independent of the other. In that letter is 
further given a very satisfactory account of the fluc- 
tuations in the price of silver, ^om causes altogether 
unconnected with any change in the currency of 
Great Britain. We are far, however, from placing 
that Letter on the same level in respect f^ noent, with 
the tract of Lord King. Some observations, drawn 
from facts lying on the surface of the subject, are well 
made in it ; but many others are sufficiently absurd*. 
Lord King goes deep; and even his errors are those 
of a man skilled in the subject. 

From these reasonings and facts we are clearly of 
opinion that Lord King's first argument to prove the 
depreciation of British currency, hts argument drawn 
from the price of bullion, is altogether futile. 

2. He concludes from the state of the exchange be- 
tween Great Britain and the Continent of Europe 
during some years past, that the currency of this coun- 
try has been depreciated. On the subject of exchange 
he communicates some valuable information. This is 
another part of the general doctrine of commerce 
which is very mu^h obscured by the technical lan- 
guage of the merchants. And if the traffic in gold 
and silver between one country and another, as it is 
regulated on the same principles with the traffic in 
any other commodity, had always been spoken of in 
precisely the same language, we should not have been 
in so much doubt and ignorance about it. Nothing 
can be more apt than the words of Mr. Locke, quoted 
by Lord King as a motto to bis book : ** This business 
of money and coinage is by some men, and amongst 
them some very ingenious persons, thought a great 
mystery,, and very hard to be understood. Not that 
truly in itself it is so, but because interested people 
who treat of it wrap up the secret they make advan- 
tage of in a mystical, obscure, and unmtelligible way 
of talking: which men, from a preconceived opinion 
of the dimculty of the subject,' taking for sense, in a 
matter not ea^y to be penetrated but by the men of 
art, let pass for current without examination. Where- 
as, would they look into those discourses and inquirb 
what meaning the words have, they would find for 
the most part either their positions to be false, their 
deductions to be wrorig, or (which often happens) 
their words to have ik> distinct meaning at ^11. Where 
none cf these be, there their plain> true, honest sense 
would prove very easy and intelligible if expressed In 
ordinary and direct language.** To the same purpose^ 
Sir James Stuart, in the third Book of his Pbliticsl 
Ecctootny, ch. 6, says :— " QtJCHT. 1. Tlje fifsl qucs- 
y tioR I shall propose lor iMostraltiig this subject sbaJI 
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be. Whence it coknes to f>as8 that the doctnoe of mo- 
ney is ao extremely diificult and involved ?" 
. *' Answ. This I ascribe chiefly to the introduction 
of a money- jargon, employed by the people who have 
had the management of mints, or who have been 
practical merchants, without knowing any thing of 
the theory of their business.** 

Every country which imports any commodity must 
pay the expence of importation ; which is added to 
the price of the GOEmi¥Kiity. When a country import;^ 
gold and silver, it must pay the expence of importa- 
tion. This is added to the price of the commodity ; 
and this additional price on gold and silver is the rate 
of exchange against the importing country. 

A quantity of pure gold and silver in one country 
is always reckoned of the same value with an equal 
quantity in any other country. The expression of 
this equal quantity in the coins of two countries is 
called, abnujxlly enough, the par of excl&ange between 
them. Thus if 35 schillings Hamburgh money con- 
tain the tame quantity of pure silver as a pound ster- 
Ui^ ; then 35 is said to be the par of exchange be- 
tween Great Britain and Hamburgh. Accordingly 
when a man in Hamburgh comes to the place of ex- 
change, and says to his neighbour, I want to have a 
poutvd sterling lodged in London -, you have a pound 
sterling there already, give it to roe, and I will give 
35 schillings to you here, which his neighbour accepts ; 
then exchange is said to be at par between the two 
countries ; that is to say, a certain quantity of silver 
paid in Hamburgh purchases there an equal quantity 
deposited in London. This only happens when there 
ure as many people in Hamburgh who have money 
lodged in London which they want removed to Ham- 
burgh, as there are who have money in Hamburgh 
which they want removed to London. By transfer- 
xing to each other the money which they have res- 
pectively in these two places, they save each other the 
whole expence of transporting their money from the 
one place to the other. But when a man conies upon 
the exchange at Hamburgh, and tinds nobody who 
has any desire to bring money from London, or wil- 
ling to incur the expence of transportation, he must 
jiot only give an equal quantity to the man who has 
money at London, but must add the whole expence 
of transportation. This is the ditference of exchange 
which is produced by the ordinary trausactioiu of 
commerce* 

„ A diQerence of exchange is produced by another 
operation. Suppose the pound sterling were com- 
manded in this country to contain only one half of 
the silver which it contains at present, and that any 
man at Hamburgh had occasion to purchase from 
another a pound sterling after this change. He would 
only give an equal quantity of silver for it, with that 
Ijvhich it contained. Instead of giving therefore, as 
formerly, 3j shillings, he would give only l?}. Ac- 
cording to this purchase too, the exchan^ would in 
reality be at par between the two coimtries. But in 
the coarse language of the merchants it would be said 
to be l7x below par 3 and if to this should be added, 
by the $tate of commercial transactions, the expence 
fii transportation, k might be reduced to 2.5 or 24. 

Lord King argaes^ that fiom the paiujre of our 
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comnoercial operations, we miost always fiave abalancP 
of cash coming in to us from the continent of Europe-; 
because we have a continual drain going out to the 
East Indies, which cannot be supplied from any other 
source. There is always therefore a greater number 
of persons on the continent who wish to send money 
to Ix)ndon, than there is at London who wish to send 
money to the continent. The expence of transporting 
the surplus must always be borne accordingly by the 
traders on the continent ; and thus the course of ex- 
change njust always be against thera. Any extraordir 
nary payment, as a loan or grant to a foreign prince, 
might alter the case, for a liUle time. But this is its 
habitual state ; and while commercial transactions rer 
main as they are, it canuot long be removed from it. 
Thus far we entirely agi-ee with Lord King. 

He adds, that tlie exchange with Europe bai bee» 
against this country for a length of lime, which can- 
not be. accounted for by our extraordinarj' payments to 
the continent ; and has continued against this country 
after all these extraordinary paymenu must have been 
effected, and when the continent must have been 
sending money to this country, and paying the expence 
of its transportation. This he ascribes, accordingly, 
to il^ second cause, of an unfavourable exchange, de- 
preciation of our currency, as when a pound sterling is 
made to contain less silver, and thus may be bought at 
Hamburgh by a smaller number of schillings. Let us 
consider how this species of unfavourable exchange is 
produced. An equal quantity of gold and silver in Ix)n^ 
don, after this depreciation is still bought with an equaj 
quantity at Hamburgh, bating the expence of trans- 
porution. Thus when 100 assignats could have been 
bqtight at Hamburgh for 1^ schillings, the price of one 
livre, thougli the assignats nominally represented ici^ 
livres; it was only because the hundred assignats 
would not purchase naore than one Uvre in France* 
It is the quantity of silver in the one country, balan- 
ced against an equal quantity in the oilier, which de- 
notes the exchange. Now granting that oar bills of 
exchange are payable in notes of the bankr a bill of 
exchange for 100 pounds of bank notes will not be 
sold for a farthing less tlian loo pounds in gold and 
silver. When a foreigner, therefore, purcliases th a 
bill payable in bank notes, he purcha»»es a hundred 
pounds in gold and silver j or at any rate as much of 
any other commodity as a hundred pounds in gold and 
sUver would command in this country. A hundred 
pounds in bank notes, to be paid away in this country, 
which every bill of exchange bought by a foreigner 
upon this country is intended to be, is just ot as raucU 
value as lOO pounds in gold and silver brought fresh 
from the mint. A quantity of schillings iheretore, 
equal in quantity to the |>ure gold and silver conuined 
in one hundred pounds, must be given for the bill j 
since it is of equal power in all paymenU with that 
quantity of gold and silver. So long, therefore, ail 
bank notes bear no disconnt, the quantity of paper 
money can have no effect whatever, upon the couraC 
of exchange. 

Lord King has in all probability greatly underrated 
the eflects upon the state of exchange produced by th^ 
extraordinary payments this country has in late years 
m^ to the coftlinent for grain, for the roaimenanc*. 
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of troopi, and in subsidies and loans to foreign 
princes. Some very ^ood observations are made 
on this part of ttie subject, in the letter which we 
mentioned above. It is there shewn that the fluctua- 
tions in the state of exchange followed not by any 
means the changes in our paper currency ; but fol- 
lowed most exactly the necesi»ity we were under of 
making or not making extraordinar}* payments on the 
continent. 

From what has been said, we think it will suffi- 
ciently appear that neither the variations in the price 
of silver, nor those in the state of exchange with 
Europe, have been owing to the state of uur paper 
currency, but to quite different causes. 

The state of exchange between Ireland and this 
country is another^ and a very interesting subject^ 
vhich we must reserve to a future opportunity. 

Political Historif from May \6 to June 1. 

forbkTn. 
Duke d'Enoiietn. — ^The murder of this young 
prince has excited over the Continent all that indigna- 
tion which such an atrocious action was naturally calcu- 
lated to produce. It seems indeed to have come noore 
home to the feelings of the sovereign powers than any 
of the former tyrannical acts of Bonaparte. The con* 
duct of the Emperor of Russia on this occasion forms a 
considerable contrast with the tame, silent, and uniform 
torpor into which the Continental Powers have since 
the treaty of Luneville been plunged. A general court- 
mourning has taken place at St.^etersburgh, and a spi- 
rited declaration has been transmitted to the German 
Diety by the Russian Resident at Ratisbon. In this 
declaration the Russian Emperor states his grief at the 
transaction alluded to, his surprise and indignation at 
the infraction of the rights of the German Empire, 
of which, in common with himself, France had be- 
come the guarantee. He calls upon the Diet to con- 
sider the fatal cotisequences of allowing such acts of 
violence to pass unnoticed; and, as guarantee of the 
Constitution of the Germanic Empire, protests against 
the present infraction of its rights. He also inforins 
them that he has caused his minister at Paris to inform 
the First Consul of his sentiments on this occasion ; 
and earnestly exhorts them to join their remonstrances 
to his in order to procure suitable reparation for their 
violated dignities, and proper security against the re- 
petition of such acts for the future. Many reports 
are in circulation with regard to the effect produced 
on the First Consul by the remonstrance presented to 
him by the Russian minister at Paris. If it be true, 
as reported, that he behaved with his usual boyish 
irascfbility and petulance, and returned a saucy an- 
swer ; it is not likely that Alexander in his present 
temper will long delay to give the Consul more solid 
proofs of his indienation than a mere remonstrance. 
In the violation of the territories of Baden, the Em- 
peror, from his near relation to that family, must con- 
sider himself as insulted. Indeed there is no other of 
the lesser Gertnan states which Bonaparte might not 
have trarupled upon with more probability of impunity. 
Count Markoff, the late Russian ambassador at Paris, 
liai dso since his return received the particular and 
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public thanks of the Emperor for hii eondact daring 
his stay at Paris; a conduct well-known to have beea 
particularly disagreeable to his Consular Majesty, 
it is indeed needless to accumulate instances of the 
court of St. Petersburgh being ill-disposed towards 
France; the question is, whether Alexander will con* 
sider the tyranny of France to others a sulficient canse 
for him to go to war who is out of its reach. The 
coufts of Sweden and Denn^ark have followed the 
example of Rus:iia, and gone into mourning for th6 
Duke d'Enghein. 

Empkror of the Frbnch.— Bonaparte has at 
length attained the consummation of his wishes. The 
Senate and Tribunate have concurred in declaring, 
that his elevation to the dignity of Emperor is neces- 
sary to the salvation of France. The armies and the 
departments have re-echoed the same sentiment in the 
most prostitute language that flattery coukl devise. 
Overcome by this accumulation of intreaties, the 
Consul has at last been prevailed upon to sacrifice binn 
self to the good of France, and to become an Emperor. 
Hejoicings have taken place in consequence of this 
news ; and salutes have been fired by the Army of 
England stationed along the coasts. The coronation 
is expected to take place on the « 4 th of July, the an- 
niversary of French liberty; and the Cardinal Legate, 
Caprara, or as some say, the Pope himself is destined 
to pour the oil of benediction on the head of the near 
Emperor. If we may judge from the disposition of 
the Northern Courts, it will be more easy for him to 
assume this title than to have it generally recognised. 

Egypt. — ^The hopes of the Porte that this country 
may yet be restored to its domiqion have been revived 
by the quarrels that have taken place among the rebels. 
It appears that the Arnauts, who were the chief in* 
struments in expelling the Turkish troops, have also 
quarrelled with the Beys, who were unable to pay 
them ; and the latter after a bloody contest have been 
compelled to retire to Upper Egypt. The Arnauts it 
is said have now voluntarily sent to the Turkish com* 
mander at Alexandria to come and take the command 
at Cairo, where their head-quarters are. It is evident, 
however, that no reasonable prospects of tranquillity 
can be founded on the temporary submission of a ban* 
ditti, who may next day murder the commander they 
have chosen. The Turkish government had previous 
to this afllair so completely despaired of being able to 
recover Egypt, as to confer the government of it on 
Dgezzar Pacha, who had himself openly set the au- 
thority of tlie Porte at defiance. 

DOMESTIC. 

New Mi'jjistrt. — ^The new ministry has at length 
been arranged. To the appointments mentioned in 
our last, we have to add, that the Duke of Portland is 
now President of the Council, the Lord Chancellor 
retains his situation, the Earl of Chatham continoes 
in the Ordnance, and Mr. Canning is appointed 
Treasurer of the Navy, The Lord Lieutenant and 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland retain their places, and 
Mr. Foster succeeds Mr. Corry as Chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer, While the arrangements for the 
new Ministry have been going forwaid, scarcely aof 
thing but some routine business has been transacted io 
Parliament. In a short discuuion, od a question of 
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form relative to the Volunteer Bill, parties appeared 
in the position which niight be expected -, but the 
minister carried his point without a division. A variety 
ot reports have been current respecting the difficulty ot* 
forming the new arrangements ', and places are stated as 
having been ofiered to certain statesmen and rejected. 
The authority, however, on wh'.ch such rumours rest 
ought to make the public cautious how they believe 
them; and although Lord Moira might have been 
offered the government of Ireland, it is scarcely pos- 
sible that Mr. Tierney should have been soficited in 
r/ihi to retain his place as Treasurer of the Navy. — 
The most remarkable feature in the state of parties is 
the relation in which the old and new ministry stand 
to each other. Mr. Addington has io the hpuse of 
Commons expressed himself entirdy ignorant of the 
measures to be pursued by Mr. Pitt ; and has rather 
spoken in a tone that denotes no cordiality between 
them. Yet in a late interview of Mr. Pitt with his 
Majesty, which lasted two hours, Mr. Addington was 
present the whole time. His Majesty has also been 
to visit him, and partaken of a cold collation at his 
house; in short, every thing looks ns if his Majesty's 
confidence were not withdrawn from the late minister. 
Rumour, as usual, has founded several reports u|X)n 
this continuance of Royal regard ^ and it is even said 
that Mr. Addington has been solicited to take a part 
in the new ministry, and to become Speaker of the 
House of Lords, with a peerage and an annuity of 
^4000 per annum for three lives. If this offer has 
really b^n made and^ rejected, Mr. A. has greatly 
risen by his fall. — ^Tlie^ new ministers have begun to 
£hew their activity in a department, of the abuses of 
which Mr. Pitt very loudly complained before lie came 
into office. It will be recollected that he pledged him- 
self to prove that great abuses existed in the naval de- 
partment, and that our dock>yards, &c. had, by ill- 
judged measures of reform, been deprived of those 
stores and workmen which were indispensably requi- 
site for the supply and repair of our Beets, and conse- 
quently the safety of the nation. Active enquiries 
have therefore begun to be made into the state of our 
naval arsenals, and the means requisite to place them 
in the situation which the present ministers deem the 
mohi fldvauiageous. 
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experiments, &c. are now regularTv and fully attended ; and 
there is evcrv reason to suppose iliat a general interest in 
favour of this establishment has been created among the 
inhahita^itfl of the metropolis. 

The Laboratory, which had been formed some years 
since,' pn a limitecl scale, has this year been enlarged to the 
size of 48; feci by .*34', by the acldition of the old work- 
shop; on the side of which, and under flues already ex- 
isting, three additional furnaces have been constructed, and 
the remainder of the space has been fitted up M-iih seats, 
as a theatre, for those who attend the ex]ieriments of re- 
search ; an arched opening being made in the wall, in front 
of the table of the laboratory. The chemical apparatus 
has been improved, and this' |>art of the establishment is 
npw found to answer very completely the end of enabling 
the professor of chemistry and his assistants to prepare mate- 
rials for the chemicat lectures, and to carry on original in- 
quiries ijpon new objects of science. 

A collection of minerals has been formed during the last 
year, principally from presents liberally made by some of 
the proprietors and subscribers ; and this collection, which 
already consists of more than 3000 specimens, will, it is 
presumed, when arranged and described, be fotmd a very 
useful part of the Institution. 

Great progress has been made in completing the library, 
the plan for which was formed previous to the last annual 
meeting, and is noticed in the report of the visitors at that 
l^eriod. The old lecture room, rendered useless by that 
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Mr. Luders has lately made a discovery in the Bodleian 
at Oxford, which promises much satisfaction to the curious 
in legal antiauities. It is a manuscritit of the statutes in 
the reign of Edward II. in the English of that period ; 
'which was known to have existed in bclden*s time, nut lias 
not been heard of since. 

Royal Institution. — By the annual report of the 
Visitors on the accounts of the Royal Institution of April 
last we leam, that besides the return of some annual sub- 
scribers who had quitted the Institution, there has been 
since the commencement of the present season, the addi- 
tion of 3 proprietors, S life subscribers, 175 annual sub- 
scril>ert, and 242 ladies and young |)ersons subscribing to 
the lectures only ; and the sum received for subscriptions 
and proprietor's shares from the 1st January to the SIst 
>larch, J8(H, has amounted to £,\^2 12i. The lectures. 



which has been built on a larger scale, has been fittetl un 
with shelves on three sides, and a gallery, constructed at half 
the height, so as to make every shelf accessible. The lists 
of books undertaken to be furnished have been mostly since 
delivered, and purchases have been made in the different 
branches, as opportunities have offered : in particular, the 
library of the late Thomas Asrle, Esq. purchased for 1000 
guineas, has proved an important acquisition to the collec- 
tion, furnishing in itself almost every book in ancient 
British history, topography, and antiquiues, besides ^ variety 
of scarce and^ valuable nooks in other classes. Of the total 
sum of j^.4846 15*. raised by a separate subscription for 
this express purpose, and increased by interest ot Exche- 
quer bills to j^.49S2 05. id. there has liecn expended in 
ntting up the room ^.20/ 11 «. in salaries and other, ex- 
pcnces jt.47 bs. 6d. and in books £.2550 10*. 4rf. the re- 
sidue (excepting £.\6c) 14*. 4i. in hand for present supply, 
and j^.131 5j. subscriptions not yet paid) remaining in- 
vested in Exchequer bills, till opportunities of suitable 
purchases offer. On the whole, such is the forward state 
of the collection, and arrangements, that the manajicrs 
expect to be enabled to open the room to the proprietors 
and subscribers in a few weeks from the present date. 

The Model Room has been arranged to the be?t advan- 
tage, and there has been a small addition to the number of 
models this year. But the adequate supplv of useful mo- 
dels still continues a desideratum in the esta\>lishment, and 
seems to call for everv exertion, as forming so interesting a 
part of the original Prospectus of the Insutntion. 

No material alteration has taken place this year in the 
House, and the only one ordered to be carried into effect, 
is the removal of the Printing-Office, the utility of which 
has not been found adeouate to the expence attending it; 
at the same time that it nas occupied a space in the upper 
story which may hereafter be employed to greater advantage. 

At the last anniversary meeting of the Royal Society 
of Gottingen, Professor Blu men barn read a very instruc- 
tive paper containing " Sptcirncn kistoricB naiuralis anti* 
qua ariis monumetUis illustrate eaque vieissim iUuitratt" 
fis." Antiaue monuments of the arts can prove instructive 
for natural nistory — 1. As far as scarce or important sub- 
jects are represented on them; 2. On account o( the ma- 
terial of wnich they are composed j and S. From accessory 
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circumstances ; for instance, the place where they are 
found, or the peculiar transformation, which the material 
has sustained tlirougb the length of time, &c. In the first 
point of view they pro\'e instructive particularly for An- 
thropology and Zoology; in the second for Oryctognosy ; 
and m the tliird for Geology. The author then illustrates 
the truth of these obser\'aiions by a variety of instances. 

Agricultural. — A work of 1 vol. 8vo has been just 
published at Paris on the principles of Agriculture and 
Economy, by a practical farmer. These principles are ap- 

I)lied froia u'lonth to month in regular succession, to the 
abour of the farmer in a well cultivated Country. The 
vork contains very interesting and important instructions 
on the Bianageunent of a farm and the care of cattle. 

Entomology. — M. C. A. Walckenaer has just pub- 
lished at Paris a work in 2 vols. 8vo. intitled Faune Pa- 
risienne, or an abridged History of the Insects in the en- 
virons rf Paris, classed according to the system of Fabri- 
cius. To this book is prefixed a Uissertation on Insects in 
general, to serve as an Inuoduction to the study of Ento- 
mology, accompanied with seven plates. 

Egyptian Architcctxjrb. — M. Quatremere de Quin- 
rv, has edited at Paris a valuable work under the title— 
•• De t Architecture Efiyptienne consider^ dans ton origine, 
ses prtncipts fst ton gout et comparce sous let m^met rup^ 
ports h tarchitecture Grecque'" The result of the author's 
ingenious researches is, that the Egyptians neither followed 
a peculiar system of architecture, nor knew what is ^ne- 
rally understood bv the term order, and concludes Ins in- 
structive work with the following observations of the c^t" 
hmicd JJemsferhuut : — ** Lorsqu'on dit que let Greet out 
M Us dhciplet des K^ypt'icnt, il Jaut entendre, je croit, 
que let Grecs out appns des Egypt icns qu'il y avoii des arts 
et qu'ils ont appris d'eux le muniment flossier de quelques 
outils.** — ** Plus d'une considirationj'aitcroiret que jamais 
tes Greet n^ont copii! Ics ouvragcs des Egyptiens et 
qu'on peut let regarder eommc si let arts avoient pris ve- 
riiablement naissunce chez eux. Lcs Nations qui com- 
mcncent par etre eopistes arrivent d leur per/eelion par 
uue rcute lien dtffertnte de celle qu*ont tenu les Grecs.'* 

SCIENTIFIC. 

GEOLOGICAL FACTS. 

Communicated hy John Churrhman, Fellow of the Imperial 

Academy of Sciences at St. Petershurgh, 

In the empire of Russia it appears manifest that the sea 
has been retreating for ages past. Professor Pallas is certain 
that the sea has covered the centre of Asia for a long time, 
and in the days of Sirabo, .Mexander, and Ptolemy, the 
fiortliem ocean communicated with the Caspian sea, at 
present twelve hundred miles from it. 

According to the documents in possession of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at St. Petershurgh, a boat made of oak 
timber, together with sevend human skeletons was found 
some years ago in diprging a small canal at Strelna, the seat 
«f the Grand Duke Constantinc. According to Dallin*s 
history, the ocean retreated in his lime in Sweden, and the 
celebrated Linna?us was of the same opinion. In the course 
of the last year was published a «hort account of a vessel 
laden with marble being lately found on high ground in 
the dominioos of his Prussian Majesty near the Baltic. 

At present the sea seems to gain gradually upon the land 
on the shores of the Bahic. In most of the cnarts of that 
»ca, the ruins of the famous ciiy of Vinela arc represented 
imdiT water. Aniinuarics believe it took its name from the 
Tiation called the \ ineli. These ruins lie between the 
Dnniih island of Bornholm, and of Rugen, opposite 
Swelish Pomerania. It seems the streets have been laid 
o M like fi>ibvlon at right angles. According to Lubeccios, 
Alderoian of Tripiow, this rumed city, once on level ground. 



was viewed by travetiert with attentton about the* ytttt 
I6{>4. Amongst other visitors was the then Duke of 
Brunswick and his chaplain, about this time a vessel had 
come from Gothland and carried away all the marble and 
metal then to be found, amongst other things were a pair 
of very large city gates made of metal, concerning which 
existed a popular song. President KdTenbrink tells, that 
on the 4th of Au^st J77t, two Dutch vessels were ship- 
wrecked on the rums of this city, there were then standing 
several pilbrt of white marble or alabaster. The cooosdlor 
M. Jordan went thither with commodore Boartt frooi 
Swinnemunde, wlto endeavoured to save the vesteU: at 
the weather was fine the company went on board, and in- 
spected the pillars, one of which by the shock was brought 
from its vertical position. Some old men decbred, that 
they had formerly seen these white pillars above water. 
A certain master of a vessel at Swinnemunde, said, that 
in 1760, an English ship was lost on the ruins of Vineta, 
and on that occasion he went thither to assist the vessel in 
distress. He said h« had discerned two walls of brick 
which he supposed were about four ieet thick, and thov 
or seventy feet asunder. Some parts of it only reechcxi 
so high as the water's surface. 

Perhaps it is no more strange to observe the ocean to 
rise here by slow degrees, than for captain Cook to perceii-e 
the contiary effect to take place at Cape Denbigh, which is 
on a meridian nearly opposite. 

The Danes give a similar account of Jomsburch, which 
wa» occupied by Pirates, and where king Harold buBt a 
fort. 

According to the observations made on the voyafije of 
captain Vancouver, the ocean was evidently encroacbmg 
rapidly on the land at Cook*s inlet. Port Chalmers, Prince 
Willianrs Sound, and Gray*s Harbour. Now seeing the 
meridian opposite St. Petershurgh, is at Cook*s River, it 
seemed natural to suppose, that when the ocean begioa to 
fall tnere, which is not to be expected so soon, it would 
begin to rise at St. Petershurgh, and it is remarkable, that 
during a fresh westerly breeze both in 1809 and 1808, the 
streeu of that city were navigated with boats, whefl^»a 
such an accident had not happened before since the \Tar 
1777 ; but having left that city before the bst inuiKlaiion 
took place I obtained informauon of it. The dailv ob^r- 
vations on the rising of the waters at St. Petersbu'rgh had 
been discontinued before my arrival on account of the very 
slow change which appeared to take place. 

Having written to the French Academy on this subject 
before the death of the King in 1792, M. Monge at that 
time Minister of the Marine was requested to make obser- 
vations at Brest four times a day during one whole year. 
These will shew the state of the case in France. 

The prize questions lately proposed by the Zealand 
Academy of Sciences at Flushing seem to' prove the en- 
croachment of the ocean in Holland. One whole vcar*s 
observations would go nigh to esublish the troth in In- 
land. 

SOCIBTY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ArTS. — ^Thc 

annual distribution of the 'premiums of this Society took 
place on Tuesday the Sgih of May. His Grace the 'Duke 
of Norfolk took the chair at IsVclock, but long before 
that hour, the great room was completely filled by a bril- 
liant assemldage of rank, elegance, and fashion ;' among 
other persons of distinction, we observed the Duchess of 
Northumberland with her four daughters, the Swedish 
minister, and some Russian travellers ; the carnlidates and 
the whole company were commodiously placed, owing to 
the arrangement anil indefatigable exertions of the managers 
of tlie day. — ^Want of room obliges us to defer the list of 
successful candidates till our next ^umbc^^ 1 ^ 
Digitized by VSrUnDv IC 
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LITERATURE. 
REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Offieral View of the Agriculture of Shropshire: -with 
Otfservaiions, Drawn up for the Consideration of the 
Board qf Agriculture and Interval Improvement, 
By Joseph Plymley, M. A. Archdeacon of Salop, in 

. the Dioce&e of Hereford, and Honorary Member of 
the Board. London, I SOS. Svo. pp. S66. 7s. 6d, 

WHEN one considers the state of improvement in 
agricultural and manufacturing industry in this 
country 9 one cannot help being affected with a little 
surprise. In most of our manufactures the ingenious 
contrivances which have been employed to abridge 
and economise labour, to facilitate and perfect every 
process, are innumerable. The skill with which 
every thing is conducted, and the ease and order with 
\vhich the greatest and roost complicated operations 
are carried on, renders one of our great manufactories 
a most beautiful and instructive sight. The advan- 
tages of these numerous improvements have been re- 
markable, and have sunk the price of manufactured 
commodities in a very important manner. While 
taxes have increased in a most extraordinary degree j 
and while the value of money has sunk at a very 
wonderful rate, the produce of many of our manu- 
fsLgtnres can be obtained cheaper than a century ago; 
at the same time that all articles of provision, the 
produce of agriculture, have been doubled and tripled 
in price. 

* But while such great and important improvements 
have been made in almost every branch of manufac- 
turing industry; nothing similar has happened in the 
case of agriculture. In this the progress of improve- 
ment has been slow indeed, and the steps which it has 
made in the greater part of the kingdom are far from 
numerous. The greater part of the instruments em- 
ployed in agriculture, if not altogether, are at least 
nearly as rude as they were a hundred years ago, 
though machines without number have been invented 
and improved for the use of oar manufactures. 
While labour is so wonderfully abridged and econo- 
mised in the business of manufacture, the waste of 
the labour both of men and of beasts which is ob- 
servable in the husbandry of the greater part of the 
kingdom provokes and grieves the observer. The 
improvements which have been made in facilitating, 
and perfecting the various processes m manufacture 
are without numb«r. But the contrivances for im- 
proving the productive powers of the land have in 
comparison been few, and of very feeble efiect. The 
produce of our manufactures during the last century 
has been increased an hundred fold -, but the produce 
of the land has been increased in a very inconside- 
rable degree. 
The incomparable advantages, however, of a flou- 
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rishing agriculture, over every other species of national 
employment, in respect both of the security and in- 
dependence, and of the strength and riches of a state, 
are too manifest to have any occasion to be pointed 
out; and are now universally acknowledged. Agri-" 
culture employs the most numerous, hardy, and valu- 
able part of the great, the labouring, body of the 
society. Agriculture furnishes the most valuable of 
all the parts of nation&l riches, the food of the peoplo. 
Agriculture furnishes the only means of multiplying 
the numbers of the people. It even furnishes the 
materials of manufacture, the raw commodity, on 
which the manufacturing labour and ingenuity is em- 
ployed. Agricultural riches are conducive to the 
strength, security, and tranquillity of a country in 
many respects more than manufacturing riches. And 
capital and labour laid out upon the land adds mor^ 
to the riches of the country, affords, over and above 
replacing the capital and maintaining the labour, a 
greater surplus, by which the riches of the country 
are annually augmented, than capital and labour em- 
ployed in any other manner. 

What then is the reason that agricultural industry 
has remained so long in a state of rudeness, while 
manufacturing industry has arrived at such a degree 
of refinement and perfection ? One reason is, that the 
nature of agricultural employments is not so favour- 
able to the progress of improvement. It does not 
appear to admit of equal abridgements of labour, or 
applications of machinery, as the greater part of 
manufactures. The persons who carry on agriculture 
are dispersed ; they have not the same opportunity of 
profiting by the observations of each other which ma- 
nufacturers enjoy; and from the slight intercourse 
they have with others they are more stiff in adher^pnce 
to the practices to which they have been accustomed, 
than persons habituated to adopt every day the occa- 
sional improvements in different departments of life, 
which intercourse with the world compels to receive. 
But another cause of the slow progress of agriculture, 
a cause of much greater consequence, is this ; that 
there has not been nearly so great a disposition to 
embark capital in the business of agriculture as in 
trade ; and while the capital engaged in trade has in- 
creased during the last century many hundred fold, 
we shall certainly go far beyond the ipark, if we say, 
that the capital engaged in agriculture has been 
doubled. Over the greater part of England it hat 
been increased, if increased at all, in a very trifling 
degree. Now what is the reason of this extraordinary 
circumstance ? Of all the occupations of man, those 
more immediately connected with the higher exercises 
of the mind excepted, agriculture possesses the most 
varied and powerful attractions. Yet of the men of ca- 
pital, the men completely at liberty to chuse their oc- 
cupations in this country, scarcely any have thought 
of turning themselves to this delightful and important 
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business. The tnith is, that the state of property in 
land in this country has by no means been favour* 
itble to the drawing of capital to the cultivation 
of land. In the employment of capital in manufac- 
ture and trade there is perfect indepetidence and free- 
dom. The owner can turn and direct his operations 
just as he pje^^es,, JEIe. Jjay .qu^stip^s tO'.'jfsVif no 
mast^r^ nor to wait for his consent or apiproval. He 
IB his own roaster. The whole subjects a^d materials 
of his operations are his own -, and he can begin, end, 
arrange, and perform exactly as he pleases. This is 
an advantage the owner of capital naturally values 
above every other. This is an advantage the tenant 
is far from enjoying. The subject on which he works 
is not his own but anotbefs. He always has a bargain 
to make with the owner for the use of that subject; 
and that bargain is always contrived to exhibit strik- 
ing marks of the inferiority of the tenant. What is 
vorse, it it always so contrived as to leave the tenant 
in many respects dependent upon the will or caprice 
•f the owner. The owner is not only the superior 
%f the tenant j a thing which a man of property does 
not like; but he has power over the tenant; he can 
controul, and command him in many of his opera- 
tions ^ if he be ill disposed^ he can harass and distress 
the tenant in many respects; in shorty in almost 
every case the relation between landlord and tenant is 
more or less that of master, and lord, on the one side, 
and of dependant on the other. This is the great 
cause which has chased the capital of the country 
irom the cultivation of the land. This is a cause 
perfectly adequate^ and which must for ever produce 
the same effects. Agriculture will for ever be under- 
atocked with capital, in every country where the 
cultivation of land is an employment less free and in- 
dependent than other branches of industry. Freedom 
and independence is the noblest gift which property 
bestows. Aqd the man who possesses property will, 
in by far the greater number of cases, chuse that em- 
ployment of life which possesses this advantage in 
greatest perfection, however inferior it may be in 
other .'^apects to some other employment. 

The great accumulations of landed property in the 
hands of individuals in this country are very unfa- 
vourable to the progress of agriculture in raany^re- 
auects ; but in none more than ia this, that tliey make 
the greater proportion of the land be cultivated by 
tenautu, persons whose situation exhibits inequality, 
dependence, and want of freedom ; a situation which 
will never be filled by those whose property intitles 
them to freedom, independence, and superiority. All 
your great capitalists accordingly are to be found in 
your snanufactures, and in your commerce. It is only 
-when men cultivate their own land, that the business 
of agriculture possesses all its attractions. It is then 
only that the state of the cultivator is perfectly free 
and independent. It is only when this practice be- 
comes general in the country that agriculture will 
possess its proper proportion of the capital of the 
country. The employment of a large capita], in this 
soanner, upon land, appears to us equally natural, 
with any other employment of it. It appears to us 
to possess a much greater number of attractions 
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draw to it a proportionably large share of the capita^ 
of the country. The superintendance of a large ca- 
pital employed in the cultivation of a man's own land 
appears to us a more desirable employment for a rich 
man, than the superintendance of a large capital in a 
cotton manufacture, or in the buying and sdling of 
goods, and shipping them to and from the West In- 
dies. We are well convinced that had it not been for 
the l^gevportions of land locked up in the hands of 
individualiT, and the prejudices naturally flowing from 
such a distribution of property, this would have ap^ 
peared to be the case, by the quantity of capital which 
would have been found employed in this manner. 

Had this practice become nearly general in any 
countr}', a most salutary effect, which most people 
would hardly expect, would necessarily follow. The 
desire to accumulate an inordinate quantity of pro- 
perty in land would be entirely cut off by the natural 
and happy operation of things. If a man possessed a 
certain portion of land, and over and above this a 
certain portion of capital, he would find that this ca- 
pital would produce him a much greater income em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the land he already pos- 
sessed, than laid out in a portion of additional land, 
when his whole estate must be cultivated by tenants. 
In this manner it would hardly ever become the inte- 
rest of any man to possess more land, than that ci 
which he could undertake the cultivation himself; 
as his additional capital would always be more advan- 
tageously employed in cultivating to the greatest pos- 
sible perfection that portion of land the cultivation of 
which he could himself superintend, than in pur** 
chasing more land which must be cultivated by tenants. 

If it be said that it is only a small portion of laid, 
the cultivation of which an individual can superin- 
tend, and a small portion of capital which can be em- 
ployed upon it; we cannot see that this is the case. 
Capitals, amounting to the size of the greatest for- 
tunes are employed in many of our mann^ctures; 
and it appears not to us to be any unreasonable snp- 
position that the business of agriculture may be so 
improved as to make it possible for an individual 
to superintend the employment of the greatest capitd 
in agriculture. The operations of agricaknre are in- 
deed more multifarious than those of manv manufac- 
tures. But it is difficult to say how much they may 
b^simp1i6ed3 and if it possess some disadrantagesJt 
possesses many advantages. Capitals to the amount 
of fifty, sixty thousand pounds, and upwards, are em- 
ployed in one species of agriculture, the keeping of 
milch cows in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
We have no doubt that capitals of an equal, and sn- 
perior amount might be employed with the greatest 
advantage in the general busmess of agriculture even 
in its present imperfect state; and as improvenients 
may be expected to take place, these capitals might 
be increased to any amount. We have no doubt that 
as agriculture improves it will be found that a very 
great capital may be employed with the utmost advan- 
tage on a very limited portion of land; and thus die 
superintendance of it will not appear to be so difficult. 

There are some ideas of the intelligent author oi 
the View of the Agriculture of tfie County of Mid- 
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"Which we think worthy of b^ng here qaoted : " An t 
increasing wealth," says he, " among the more nume- 
rous classes of the communityi has a direct tendency 
to produce the division and sub-division of landed 
property; and accordingly we find, that, as the 
number of persons of this description is larger, so 
estates are less extensive in this county, than in any 
that are remote from the capital." 

" The increase of money, by means of the general 
industry in trade and commerce, among the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis, necessarily induces those 
persons who have large properties to dispose of, to di- 
vide them into ns many lots as can conveniently be 
done, in order to increase the number of purchasers : 
as it is a well-known fact, that estates will sell for a 
larger sum, when thus divided, than could be obtained 
for them in one lot." 

*' From this circumstance, I apprehend, the num- 
ber of the proprietors of land is still on the increase, 
and so also is the number of those gentlemen who 
occupy their own property, many ot whom keep 
their grounds in such a superior state' of cultivation 
and embellishment, as would undoubtedly render it a 
very pleasing task for any person of competent ta- 
lents, to collect and describe their several excellencies 
and beauties." 

Various are the circumstances in the policy of mo- 
dern £urope which have tended to keep agriculture 
in the depressed state in which we behold it. Many of 
these circumstances it roust be the work of time to 
alter. Till this be efiected it is laudable to do all the 
good which the present circumstances will admit of. 
With this view an institution has been formed, which 
has obtained the sanction, and in some degree the 
support of government, intitled, The £oard of Agri- 
<:ultureand Internal Improvement; one branch of the 
labours oi which can hardly fail to be of the greatest 
importance* This is to collect and disseminate the 
greatest possible quantity of information on the im- 
portant subjects, the cultivation of which they are 
required to promote. We think it of importance to 
assist in communicating as widely as possible the 
knowledge of the views of thq Institution in this re- 
spect, that as many persons as possible may profit by 
their labours, and may contribute to bring them to per- 
fection. 

The Board has made the followiDg distribution of 
the subjects, concerning which they think it their bu- 
siness to collect and disseminate information :— 

^'1. The riches to be obtained from the surface of the 
national territory. 

«' S. The mineral or subterraneous treasures of which 
the country is possessed. 

" S. The wealth to be derived from its streams, rivers, 
canals, inland navigations, coasts, and fisheries; — 
.and . 

** 4. The means of promoting the improvement of the 
people, in regard to their health, industry, and mo- 
rals, foundedon a statistical survey, or a minute 
and careful inquiry into the actual state of every 
parochial district in the kingdom, and the circum- 
stances of its inhabiunte.** 

These are subjects of the very first importance; 
and we can hardly conceive a greater national benefit 
than to have kid before the people at large all the in« 



formation which can be obtained respecting them. 
That subject, however, which is placed second in this 
division we consider as of an importance very far 
inferior to the other three. Indeed, we are not 
perfectly sure but the searching for, and digging 
of mines, had better be left alone by the Board of 
Agriculture. But to explore the means of increasing 
the riches to be obtained from the land and water of 
the country, the means of improving those two prin- 
cipal sources of national wealth, the agriculture and 
fisheries of the country, and the means of improving 
the health, morals, and industry of the people, is aa 
undertaking which ought to meet with the greatest 
encouragement, and to be prosecuted with the utmost 
zeal and perseverance. We hope at least, that all 
these three will engage the attention of the Board be- 
fore they trouble themselves with the mines, minerals^ 
and fossils. 

The Board have directed their first attention to the 
business of agriculture, the subject which stands first 
in order, in the table above; and they have very pro* 
perly resolved to confine themselves to this subject, 
till they have brought their inquiries respecting it to a 
certain degree of perfisction. These inquiries are con- 
ducted in the following manner: — Individuals, judged 
competent to the task, have been appointed to furnish 
accounts of the state of husbandry, and the means of 
improving it, in the different counties of the kingdom. 

These accounts were printed and circulated by ev^ry 
means the board could dfevise, in the counties to 
which they related. And now a measure is carrying 
into e&ecution, for communicating them to the whole 
country at large. These reports are re-printed, and 
published as an ordinary book, for the purchase and 
perusal of all persons who think themselves interested 
in the subject. It is one of these reports which is the 
object of our present consideration. The design is 
admirable, and cannot fail to be productive of the 
greatest advantages. A very well digested plan has 
been laid down, conformable to which all the reports 
are to be published. It is here subjoined : 

PLAN OF THE KE-PRIHTED REPORTS. 

Trdiminary Observations^ 
** Chap. I^ Geographical State and Circumstances. , 
Sect. I. Situation and Extent. 

2. Divisions. 

S. Climate. 

4. Soil and Surface. 

5. Minerals. 

6. Water. 

. Chap. II. State of Property, 
Sect. 1. Estates, and their Management. 
2. Tenures. 

Chap. III. Buildings. 
Sect. 1. Houses of Proprietors. 

2. Farm Houses and Offices, and Repairs. 
S. Cottages. 
Chap. IV. Mode of Occupation. 
Sect. 1 Size of Farms, Character of the Farmer. 

2. Rent— in Money— in Kind— in Personal Ser- 

2S2 ^''^' Digitized by LnOOgle 
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S. Tithes. 

4. Poor Rates. 

5. Leases. 

6. ExpeDce and Profits. 

Chap. V. Implements. 
Chap. VI. Enclosing — Fences — Gates, 
Chap. VII. Arable 'Land, * 

Sect. 1. Tillage. 
. 2. Fallowing. 

3. Rotation ©f Croyjs. 

4. Crops commonly cultivated, such as C^rn, 

Pulse, Artificial Grasses j their Seed, Cul- 
ture, Produce, &c.* 

5. Crops not commonly cultivated. 

Chap. VIII. Grass. 
JSbct. 1. Natural Meadows and Pastures. 
2. Hay Harvest. 
S. Feeding. 
Chap. IX. Gardens and Orchards. 
Chap. X. Woods and Plantations. 
Chap. XI. PFastes. 
Chap. XII. Improvements, 
SscT. 1. Draining. 

2. Paring and Burning. 
8. Manuring 
4. Weeding. 

Chap. XIII. Live Stock. 
Sect. I. Cattle. 

2. Sheep. 

3. Horses, and their Use in Husbandry, com- 

pred to Oxen. 

4. HoRs. 

5. Rabbits. 

6. Poultry. 

7. Pigeons. 

8. fiees. 

Chap. XIV. Rural Economy. 
Sect. l. Labour — Servants — ^Labourers — Hours of La- 
bour, 
f . Provisions. ^ 

8^ Fuel. 
Chap. XV. Political Economy, as connected with, or 
affecting, Agriculture. 
Sect. 1 . Roads. 

2. Canals. 

3. Fairs. 

4. Weekly Markets. 
6. Commerce." 

• Wheie the quantity is considerable, the information respecting 
the crops commonly cultivated may be arranged under the follow- 
ing heads — for example, Wheat: 
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6. Manufactures. 
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1. Preparation 



JtUlage, ? 
manure, 5 

s. Sort. 

3. Steeping. 

4. Seed (quantity sown). 
a. Time of sowing. 



Choc, 
< wee( 

^fccdi 



^ weeding, C 



0. Culture whilst 
growing 

7. Harvest. 

8. Threshing. 

9. Produce. 
10. Manufacture of Bread. 

In general, the same heads ynW suit the following grains : 
Barley. Oats. Beans. Rye. Pease. Buck-wheat. 
Vetches Application. 



Turnips . 



r Drawn, 1 

) Fed, ( 

) Fed on grass, C 

\ —in bouses. J 



7. Poor, 

8. Population, 

Chap. XVL Obstacles to Improvement ; includingGenerid 
Observations on Agricultural Legislation and Police. 

Chap. XVII. Miscellaneous Observations, ~ 
Sect. 1 . Agricultural Societies. 
2. Weights and Measures. 
8. Supply of London. 
4. Experimental Farm. 

CoNCLDSiotr. Means of Improvement, and the Measures 
calculated for that Purposa 

Appendix.'* 

When all these surveys shall have been thus re- 
printed, it is proposed to draw up an abstract of the 
whole (which will not probably exceed two or thret 
volumes quarto) to be laid before his Majesty, and 
both houses of parliament ; and afterwards to form a 
General Report on the present state of tlie coontry, 
and the means of its improvement, systematically ar- 
ranged, according to the various subjects connected 
with agriculture. 

We have been thus minute in our account of the 
general plan of these reports, because we intend to 
bestow particular attention upon them as they succes- 
sively appear } and what we have now stated, will 
serve as a general introduction to our criticisms on the 
whole. 

The author of this report prefixes a short address, m 
which he makes an apology, because^ being a clergy- 
man, he has engaged in inquiries of this nature. 
To the really wise, we believe no apology is neces- 
sary ; and to those who have any prejudices we hope 
that what he has advanced will be satisfactory. We 
can perceive no discordance between the duties of the 
clerical office, and a guarded and temperate engage- 
ment in the natural and noble occupations of agricul- 
ture. Were the country clergymen, who are persow 
of education and knowledge, to make themselves 
very generally acquainted with the business of agri- 
culture, they might be of the utmost service, by sug- 
gesting improvements, and communicating informa- 
tion to their less enlightened neighbours. 

Mr. Plymley deserves the thanks of his country for 
the information he has communicated in the report of 
the county of Salop. It is drawn up with uncommon 
ability. And we hope it will be very generally read. 
On many of the heads the information afforded is 
very full, and minute. In some, however, it it de- 
fective. We shall notice a few of the omissions 
which we regretted. 

The observations upon the Climate of the conntry 
are too general. We can form no very accurate no- 
tion either of the heat or moisture of the climate ; in 
particular with regard to their variations in the difer- 
ent parts of the year. Above all we regretted diat 
the observations were not more peculiarly connected 
with agriculture. We are not informed what is the 
period of the year at which the business of sowing i» 
performed ; or what is the period at which the bosi- 
ness of harvest is performed 5 what are the accidents, 
arising from climate, which most frequently obstroct 
these opcrationi j in what degree these obstructioDS 
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prevail ; in what manner the growth of the crops is 
roost generally influenced by the climate ; what, in 
this respect are its particular virtues, and what are its 
particular vices ; and what are the kinds of crops 
which are found most adapted to the climate. This is 
the species of information respecting climate, which 
suits an agricultural report : and we hope the Board of 
Agriculture will give directions to the persons ap- 
pointed to draw up these reports, to attend more par- 
ticularly to this important point. 

Similar objections apply lo the article sorL. There 
is but litde in it sufficiently definite. It is impossible, 
in the present state of our knowledge, to give any 
thing like an accurate description of soils ; and an ac- 
count of what parts of a country have loam, and 
what have clay, communicates very little information. 
Because soils of almost every different power in res- 
pect of produce may be found under the denomina- 
tion of loam, and in the same manner under that of 
cldy, sand, and every other. The only way in which 
soil can be described to communicate useful informa- 
tion to people at a distance, is by the crops it bears ; 
by detailing the species of plant, for raising of which 
it seems to be best adapted, and the species of culture 
which prepares it to raise this plant in greatest 
quantity. This is the information which we should 
have wished to find in this report. This would have 
communicated to us some distinct ideas respecting the 
husbandry of the county. A list of loams and clays 
communicates to us hardly any. 

The section, minerals, is very full and complete, and, 
Shropshire being a coal county, it is very interesting. 

On the subject of farm-houses, the author makes a 
remark, which to every one acquainted with lural af- 
fairs, and who knows the greatness of the evil, and 
the extent in which it prevails, must appear of pecu- 
liar importance. The authors own words are ; 
' ** It is melanchoW to see the dark rooms, in which far- 
mers' servants are often put to sleep, since the increase of 
the window tax. It wotud be well, if landlords would see 
that a proper number of windows were kept open in farm- 
bouses. An intelligent and aedve magistrate of this county 
once favoured me with the following suggestion, for an 
alteration in the window- tax, with reference to this subject. 
' No house used as a farm-house only, to pay for more 
than 12 windows, 2l. l6s. ; ^ every farm-house with 
which lands of the value of j£l50 per ann. are occupied, 
shall be rated for not less than 10 windows, ll. 14s.; 
the glass duty will be much increased, as well as the win- 
dow-tax; farm-houses will be much more healthy, and 
grain, cheese, &c. better kept." 

The author*s observations on the subject of cottages 
are numerous, and almost all admirable. We wish 
we had room to transcribe the whole. The following 
observation has something in it so profoundly just, 
and so truly benevolent, that we will not deny, our- 
selves the pleasure of transcribing it : 
- " J think it perfectly possible to improve men in their 
turn of mind, by giving them proprieties in and about their 
habitadons, tliey may not have thought of, or. desired. 
If, upon occvpancy, they Bnd a real want of^ alterations or 
addiuons, it will then be time enough to make them. . We 
must not expect to give satisfaction at first, in our attempts 
to serve the poor ; if this object is not undertaken on a prm- 
ciple of duty, it will soon be given up in disgust ; for 
though good sense or good principle are not confined to any 
sution, and though there are men in the lowest situations. 
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with wh n the best informed may converse, both with 
pleasure ana improvement ^ yet in this, as in all human 
intercourse, i..cre will be found much to endure; and in- 
dulgence will as often lead to imposition as to sratitude | 
and perhaps uneducated persons are the most likdy to mis- 
take a disinterested desire of serving them, and to regard it 
as a proof of weakness rather than benevolence." 

In the account of the contents of the farmer's gar- 
dens, we were astonished to find no mention of 
greens or cabbages of any sort. We have often ob- 
served, in almost every part of the kingdom, a most 
wonderful ignorance among the farmers, of the com- 
fort and real advantage which may be derived from a 
well managed kitchen- garden. We think that the 
board of agriculture ought to be at considerable pains 
to diffuse among them a knowledge of this by no 
means trifling article of rural economy. 

The following mode of converting a very noxious 
weed to use, deserves to be made as generally known 
as possible : 

" I doubt whether the custom of burning couch-grass 
(Triticum repensj called in this countv scutch-grass, with 
fire, is so good a method of destroying it as by lime. When 
a field is cleaning from this noxious grass, the roots may 
be carried to a heap, without staying to shake the soil from 
them so completely as b necessary for burning ; and if, in 
making the heap, clods of hot lime, of the depth of a few^ 
inches, are placed between everv layer of about one foot 
thick, the heat of the lime will reduce them to ashes. If 
the smoke is so great as to make flame apprehended, soil 
should be cast upon the heap, to prevent tins. The quan- 
tity of ashes produced by this method, is much greater 
than in the ordinary mode, the plant is as completdy des- 
troyed, and the lime, so slacked and incorporated, appears 
to do much more good to the land, especially to ground 
that has been used to that manure. It is a good method lo 
cut the weeds from the hedges, &c. and bura them in the 
same way. Turf is someUmes cut upon Clun forest, in 
May or June, and burned. The ashes are used as a ma- 
nure for turnips, ten cart-loads to an acre." 

The astonishing prosperity of our manufactures has 
arisen in a great measure from the wonderful economy 
of labour which has been introduced. The intelligent 
observer is filled with melancholy to observe the gross, 
and barbarous waste of it which prevails in agricul- 
ture. How common is it, in the very neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, to observe five horses in a single 
line, one'before the other, drawing a plough ? 'Two 
horses pulling a-breast would have equal efficacy ; and 
the same work which is performed by five horses and 
two men, might be, and is performed in some parts 
of the country, by two horses and one man. Mr. 
Plymley takes notice that the labour of the cattle is 
very injudiciously employed by the Shropshire farmers; 
but we are sorry that this is one of the most defective 
parts of his work. Id the economy of labour, we 
think the English husbandry might receive immediate, 
and great improvement. The superiority of the Scol- 
tisb husbandry in this respect is remarkable. 

The article Rural Economt, too, is very defec- 
tive. An account of the prices of labour and provi- 
sions is surely not all the information wanted on this 
head. We should wish to know all the different kinds 
of labour in which the people areemployed. We should 
wish to know the proportions of them which are em- 
ployed in eadi species. We should wish to know whe- 
ther they labour with ardour or remissness. We should 
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vish to know likewise, not merely the price of provi- 
sions ; but what kind of provisions the people use j 
what they have for breakfa-^t, dinner, and supper 5 how 
they dress it j what sort of furniture they have in their 
houses, and whether they keep them dirty or clean. 
Mr. PlyraJey tells us nothing of all this. 

Of all circumstances perhaps, on which it is im- 
portnnr, in the present situation of the country, that 
the mo-it complete information should be collected and 
{)ublished, THE POOR, is the greatest and the most 
tirgent. One of the things for which the reports of 
the counties by the board of agriculture are interest- 
ing, is the article Poor. But we are forced to declare 
that the greater part of those hitherto published have 
been very defective in this respect j and none more so 
than this of the county of Salop. On this important 
subject the author does not seem to have reflected 
with his usual discernment. He passes over the sub- 
ject with hardly any notice. And even in what he 
bays, he discovers that he has formed very erro- 
neous, and contracted notions on it. We have not 
left ourselves space to explain all our ideas on this 
subject, in the present review. But we shall take an 
early opportunity of doing so. 

The following observations, on the return made 
respecting the population of the country, deserve the 
particular attention of all who have occasioa to draw 
any conclusions from that document : 

** Since writing the above, the return has been made 
under the Act of the 4l8t Geo. III. — ^That return states 
this county to contain 31,132 inhabited and 929 void 
houses, 34,501 families, 82,563 males, 85,076 females, 
45,046 persons emplojred in agriculture, 85,535 mechanics, 
and 70,504 persons not employed in either of those two 
tlasses. The total number of persons 167,639. It is pos- 
sible that a very few districts may be omitted in this return, 
snd that some may have been counted twice over, from the 
circumstance of townships and parishes not always being 
co-extensive. The inaccuracy of the return, witn respect 
to the number of persons emplo3red in agriculture, is very 
obvious. The Act does not say whether it was the inten- 
tion of the legislature to confioe this list to males, and 
there are three ways in which it has been made. In some 
returns, the males only employed in agriculture arc given j 
in others, the list contains also women keeping farms, and 
dairy-maids : and again in others, all the men, women and 
children of a farmers family, or of a labpurer*s in farming 
business, are added to that class. The same is the case in 
the return of the mechanics, and this return is farther 
doubtful, as miners are in some instances added to it, and 
in others stated as belonging to those not comprized in either 
of the specified employments ; whilst the persons making 
the return in some panshes, have seemed to consider it ne- 
cessary to class all the inhabitants under the head of agri- 
culture or of trade ; as I observe them so stated where I 
know there arc resident clergymen, at least, of respecta- 
bility, and who have families.** M. 



F tactical Estay on the Analysis of Minerals, By Fre- 
derick Accum, Teacher of Chemistry, Pharmacy, and 
Mineralogy, London. 12iwo. 7s! 
The analysis of mineral substances, late indeed lo 
its ori8;in but mature in its progress, exhibits, beyond 
alnaost all other instances, a striking example of the 
rapid advaocement of chemical knowledge. Forty 
Xears ago chemists bad not eyeo begun to thiuk of the 



analysis of minerals* It li entirely the creation of tbo 
present age. The first rude attempts of the kind 
were made by Margraf of Berlin. His methods 
and processes were repeated and improved by Berg- 
man and Scheele, theirs by Klaproth, and Klaproth's 
by Vauquelin. But the art of analysing minerals 
owes also much of its accuracy to the labours of 
Kirwau and Chenevix, and to such a degree of per- 
fection has it already arrived that, out of five or six 
substances of which the mineral to be analysed may 
consist, the chemist shall ascertain the precise quan- 
tity of each, and detect the presence, even, of such 
as ^o not amount to -5^ part of the whole. 

The works of the above-mentioned chemists will 
be found to afford the best helps to the acquisition of 
a thorough knowledge of the art of analysing mineral 
substances. But a manual or compendium, exhibiting 
in a small compass a general view of the subject and 
describing the more simple and easy methods of ana* 
lysis, may also be found to be useful for the purpose 
of preparing the chemical student for the study of 
larger works, or for the accommodation of such per- 
sons as may want time, or opportunity, or inclioation 
to study the subject minutely. Mr. Accum's book 
seems to have been intended to exhibit to the reader 
such a general view. It was undeitaken by the ex- 
press desire of a number of gentlemen, to whom be 
bad delivered a course of private lectures on practical 
chemistry, and the task imposed upon him was, *' to 
draw up a set of concise directions to enable a person 
not intimately acquainted with analytical chemistry to 
examine such unknown minerals as he may meet 
with so as readily to ascertain their nature and prin- 
cipal component parts.** 

Although this sounds something like a wish to ac- 
quire a great deal of knowledge at tbe expenceof 
very little labour, we do not mean to say that Mr, 
Accum*s compliance with tbe request may not be at- 
tended with the very best efifects, especially as, in tbo 
execution of his plan, he has been induced to surpass 
the limits which he had originally in view. For be 
informs us that he has exhibited not only the best 
methods of analysing such minerals as are more 
abundant in nature, but such also as are of less fie- 
quent occurrence, and has thus *' enabled the chemi- 
cal student to determine not only tbe nature but also 
the class, genus, and species to which an unknown 
mineral belongs, according to any of the adopted sys- 
tems of mineralogy.'* — ^This is doing all that coukl 
have been expected, and perhaps something more. 
For we do not exaciiy comprehend what is meant by 
ascertaining or determining, by analjrsis, the nature of 
a mineral, in contradistinction to the ascertaining of 
its principal component parts, or of its class, genus, 
and species. The yonng chemist must imagine finxn 
this mode of expression that there is some ioexplicablo 
and occult quality in a mineral called its nature, alto- 
gether different from the properties by which iu class, 
genus, species, or component parts are charaderiacd, 
which it is the object of his analysis to discover, but 
which, yet, he is unable to compreheikl. Is it tbe 
properties of the mineral in general ? But minerals 
have properties which are called physical and cxtemsl 
as well as chemical, and which are not to be ascer- 
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Uined hj analysis. The phrase therefore is objec- 
tionabte still. In short it is too vague and indefinite 
§t>t the situation in which it occurs. If, however^ the 
object of the experimenter is merely to ascertain the 
dass, genus, or species of minerals, a shorter and less, 
difficult road to the attainment of his end would be to 
confine his researches solely to the external characters 
of minerals, or to the science of mineralogy properly 
io called. But Mr. Accura says, that " the minerals 
selected [by him] as subjects of experiment have been 
considered aierely with regard to their chemical habi- 
tudes, that is, abstractedly from all external charac- 
ters." It will be found however, by inspection, that 
the external characters oi minerals are frequently 
mentioned in the coarse of the work, and as we think 
with a view to ascertain their species or component 
parts* Indeed there are but few instances in which 
the experimenter is not supposed to be already ac- 
quainted with the class, genus, and species of the mi- 
neral to be analysed, before be begins his analysis, and 
that must be from its external characters. But so tar 
is this mode of procedure from being in any degree 
improper that it is absolutely necessary. For after the 
young experimentalist has taken all the assistance he 
can from the physical or external characters of a mi- 
neral, he will still have enough to do. Till he has 
acquired a competent knowledge of his instruments 
of analysis, their powers, properties, and uses $ and a 
considerable degree of dexterity in the application of 
them, be must not attempt the analysis of any un- 
known minerals, but confine his operations to sub- 
stances whose component parts be may ascertain, or 
guess at from their external characters, following, step 
by step, the processes of such chemists as have already 
analywkl them with success, and if after a good deal 
of practice in this way be becomes at length qualified 
to undertake and execute with a tolerable degree of 
accuracy the analysis of any mineral whose component 
parts he cannot otherwise ascertain, his exertions have 
not been in vain. 

So much for the object of Mr. Accum*s essay, 
-which commences with some preliminary observations 
on mineralogy and the analysis of minerals, to which 
there is annexed a very good account of the general 
nature of the operations and instruments of analysis, 
and of the apparatus necessary for conducting expe- 
riments. These are stated under the lieads of pound- 
ing, trituration, levigation, weighing, solution, preci- 
pitation, filtration, decantation, elutrition, evaporation, 
distillation, abstraction, reduction, roasting, vitrifica- 
tion, stratification, granulation, fusion— chemical tests 
or reagents— crucibles, furnaces, (the most useful and 
cooKnodious of which is the portable universal fur- 
nace sold by F. Accum, No. U, Sofao), retorts, lutes, 
rods, glasses. I'hen follows a general classification of 
minerals, prefaced by a survey oi the vast assemUage 
and variety of heterogeneous bodies of which the 
solid parts of the globe consist. They are said to be 
arranged with an trregulanty of distribution which 
may well excite our surpriee and arrest our attention. 
But we roost confess that we have always been struck 
rather with the res^uhntif than irregularity of distri- 
bution observable in the immense masses as well as 
miuolar parts of matter which constitute the nsine-. 



ral kingdom, suggesting the idea of a designing caose 
and indicating that the hand which arranged them ji 
divine ! — ^The usual mode of classification is adopted 
by which minerals are divided into four olasses^^-ores, 
earths and stones, mineral or native salts, infiaoamable 
fossils. 

1st. Of Ores. — After giving some directions for 
distinguishing metalUc ores from other minerals, Mr» 
Accum finds out, that no general method of analysing 
them can be given which can possibly prove useful to 
those who are not skilled in chemical pursuits. As 
this defeats in a great measure the primary object of 
the essay, the next best expedient is to give an analysis 
of the different genera pf ores one by one. In this 
we think Mr. Accum has been successful enough. 
The usual methods of analysis are stated in a manner 
sufficiently perspicuous to entitle them to the atten- 
tion of the chemical student, but certainly with more 
minuteness of detail than the Object he had in view 
required. In some cases, howevery he is rather too 
concise. He states a few of the projperdes of the ore 
of platinum, but gives no analysis of it at all. Why 
was not Proust's method of analysing it mentioned 4 
If it is not altogether accurate, it is at least ^n approxi- 
mation to accuracy, and ought the rather to have beeb 
mentioned as it is the only method of analysing thfii 
ore yet known. The analysis of the ores is concluded 
with an example of the analysis of an ore composed 
of dilTerent metals, for which the preceding processes 
are supposed to have prepared the experimenter. 

2dly. Of Earths and Stones. — ^This part of the ana- 
lysis is prefaced by a few remarks on the natural his« 
tory and characteristic properties of earths and stones, 
which are divided into ten genera according to the 
then supposed number of earths, the genus of the 
mineral being determined by the earth which it con- 
tains in the greatest abundance. 1 his mode of deter- 
mining the genus is sufficiently accurate for the purpose 
of general analysis > but we thought it had been 
known before the publication of Mr. Accum's book, 
that agustine, the new earth of Tromsdorf, turns out 
to be only phosphate of lime. As the term will be, 
now, no longer used except in relating Tromsdorf *8 
mistake, it is scarcely worth while observing that Mr. 
Accum's orthography of it, agustine, is not the right 
one. The name is derived from the Greek word 
MyiM-rof, tasteless, and not from the Latin word Au- 
gustus. The processes of analysis will be found to be 
in general sufficiently correct ; but Mr. Accum ought 
to have known that in processes where potass is em- 
ployed as an instrument of analysis, a crucible of pla- 
tinum cannot be used, as directed in process first of 
the second division of the general analysis of earths 
and stones, owing to the action of potass on that 
metal, and the rather because the effects of that action, 
as observed by Mr. Chenevix, are mentioned in his 
own system of practical chemistry, which was pub* 
lished more than a twelvemonth ago. To the analysis 
of earths and stones are annexed a few " /m« tran- 
scribed from Kirwan's Essay on Philosophical Agri- 
culture," from which we were at first led to suppos^ 
that Mr. Kirwan had written an essay op philoso- 
phical agriculture in verse, which we had n^vcr beard 
H of i>efore, but in the perusal we found that these lincw 
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are in prose, and are extracted from the essay intitled, 
The Manures most advantageously applicable to the 
various Sorts of Soils, &c. 

3dly. Of mineral or native salts. — ^The discussion 
of this part of the subject is much obscured from want 
of plan, which puzzles and embarrasses the reader 
not a little. In the introductory remarks, salts are 
defined to be substances consisting of an oarthy, alka- 
line, or metallic base, combined with an acid. Of 
course the reader does not expect to find any other 
species of substance called by that name. By and 
bye however, he finds acids and also alkalies, accord- 
ing to the ancient acceptation of the term, included 
among the salts. In this department of the work, 
JVIr. Accum says, he is to consider " mereltf'* the 
combinations of alkalies with acids, as the other spe- 
cies of salts have been considered under the heads of 
ores, earths and stones. But besides the section on the 
analysis of salts with alkaline bases, we find also a 
section on the analysis of salts with metallic bases, 
and another on the analysis of salts with earthy bases, 
^r. Accum ought to have known better what he was 
doing. 

4thly. Of Inflammable Fossils. — ^To the analysis of 
this species of substances, are prefixed some remarks 
on the natural history of coals, stating the situations 
in which they occur, and the opinions which have 
been entertained concerning their formation. The 
method of analysis stated by Mr. Accum, is that of 
Kirwan. It is therefore unnecessary to make any re- 
marks upon it. 

In addition to what has been already said, we have 
only to observe that Mr. Accum's essay is certainly 
calculated to be of considerable utility to the practical 
chemist, though we do not think that it is calculated 
to supersede the use of other introductory treatises. 
The price of the book also, is by much too high. 
We know a book containing an excellent epitome of ^ 
the . whole system of chemistry, and all that is neces- 
sary to a general view of the analysis of minerals, 
which may be had for almost the one half of the price, 
we mean Henry's Epitome of Chemistry. 

It is to be wished that Mr. Accum's stile had been 
somewhat more elegant and correct, for then we should 
have heard nothing of determining " not only the 
nature, but also the class, genus and species to which 
an unknown mineral belongs," nor of '* certain ge- 
neral principles and manipulations which characterise, 
and are requisite for the analysis of each individual" 
inineral ; nor of finding out whether a salt "has a 
metallic, earthy, or an alkali for its basis;" nor of 
elutrition for washing, nor of ustulation for roasting. 

K. 



The Painter's and Varni$her"s Guide, or a Treatise both 
in Theori/ and Practice on the Art of making and 
cppljfing yarnishes on the different Kinds of Painting, 
and on the Method of Preparing Colours. SfC. SfC. 
Bji P. F. Tmgry, 8xjo. 12*. KearsUy. 
In consequence of some ideas thrown out by the 
author on the art of varnishing, in his public lectures, 
the Society established at Greneva for the encourage- 
ment of the arts, agriculture, and commerce, was of 
opinion that a methodical work on that subject wpuld 



be a valuable acquisition to the learned world. Amidst 
the attention paid to every other branch of chemical 
science, the art of varnishing was In a great measuit 
neglected. IVatin had indeed written a good work on 
the subject, but every thing relating to the history of 
the colouring parts, and to the operations which make 
them appear with their true properties had been there 
omitted or n^lected. It was still requisite, therefore^ 
that the principles on which the art is founded, and 
by which it can be carried to the greatest perfection, 
should be more fully explained and illustrated. To 
efiect this purpose, and to supply the deficiencies in 
the work of Watin has been the object of the author 
of the present publication. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first is 
destined to make known the substances which concur 
to the composition of varnish, as well as the processes 
by which artists are enabled to give them the requisite 
properties. The second consists of an examination of 
the colouring substances, and of every thing that re- 
lates to the different branches of common painting. 
After describing these substances, several observatioos 
naturally arising from the subject are made, such as 
those on the origin of colours, and on the particular 
processes which enrich the art of varnishing, with a 
great number of colouring substances not always for- 
nished by nature in that state in which the painter 
employs them. In describing the difierent prepara- 
tions, the reader is conducted from the simple to the 
compound, and enabled to follow the transitions from 
the lightest colours to those which, with the same 
varnishes, borrow, from the nature of the colouring 
substances, modifications of tints. 

The first part of the work is divided into five general 
heads or chapters. The first chapter contains an his- 
torical account of the nature and properties of the 
substances which form the basis of varnishes, and of 
the external qualities by which the best kinds may be 
known. This is extremely proper and useful in a 
work which proposes to treat the subject methodically, 
and from its first principles ; and more especially re- 
quisite, when we consider that the ingredients em- 
ployed in the different compositions of ramish are 
in general described in works which form no part of 
the libraries of pupils or of artists. The author has 
here adhered closely to his subject, and banished from 
it all those articles which are foreign to the particular 
art under his consideration. Some just and pertinent 
observations are occasionally introduced, calculated to 
excite a taste for study, to facilitate instruction, and 
to render the information contained in the work as fiiU 
and complete as possible. 

The second chapter treats of the fluids, which 
serve as an excipient or vehicle to varnish, and which 
painters distinguish by the improper appellation of 
solvents. These the author has treated in a manner 
calculated to excite a greater interest than if be had 
only given a bare nomenclature. He has exhibited 
them under all those relations which tend to make 
known their nature, their particular properties, and 
ih(^ modificalions resulting from the preliminary pre- 
parations to which they are subjected. Diflcreflt pro- 
cesses for producing several of the most essential sub- 
-stances, both of tfc^ dry and liquid sort, arc described 
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in this and the former chapter. The most convenient 
and effectual processes are also pointed out^ with the 
most proper methods of proving the quality ot the 
aubstances produced. 

The third chapter contains some general observa- 
tions on varnishes and the art of the varnisher, which 
Is defined, and its component parts settled. These 
are followed by a division €(f varnishes, into two clas- 
ses, which are again subdivided mio gejiera and«ptde«. 
The first class comprehends the varnishes lised for 
objects of natural history, the getter a of which are 
borrowed from that of the substances employed, and 
which may belong to the vegetable kingdom, as the 
solution of any pure gum ; or to the animal kingdom, 
such as gelatin extracted from different parts of ani- 
mals. The varnishes of this class, the author dis- 
misses with a few observations. The second class, 
which is the principal object of the work, compre- 
hends the varnishes resulting from the solution of one 
or more resinous substances in a spirituous or oily 
vehicle or fluid. The author has divided this class into 
five generc, each of which has its proper species. 
These genera and species are founded on the essential 
quality of the varnishes, on the state of their consist- 
ence, and on their drying quality more or less striking. 
The first genus comprehends the most drying var- 
nishes that can be obtained with alcohol. The second 
genus presentsybriTtti/tr for varnish nearly similar to the 
first } but they are of a less drying nature, in conse- 
quence of the addition of less drying resins. * This 
genus gives different species of imitative, or changing 
varnish, which do not require so much solidity as 
those destined for glazing metallic sur&ces. The 
third genus is reserved for compositions in which the 
nature of the excipient is changed. Alcohol gives 
place here to essential oils, and in particular to es- 
sence of turpentine. This genus comprehends 
changing varnishes, and those distinguished by the 
name of Mordants, The fourth genus is destined for 
the employment of pure copal, treated with essence 
of turpentine, and even with ether. These varnishes 
vie in point of solidity with those of the following 
geniis, and ought to be preferred to them. The fifth. 
g#nus admits of fat, drying oils being used as the ex- 
cipieot. It contains the fat varnishes made with 
copal, with amber, and with caoutchouc. Their 
colour, which is rather dark, confines the use of them 
to grounds which are of a dark colour. Each of 
these genera are subdivided into several species, and 
each composition is accompanied with particular re- 
marks relating to the process, to the nature and qua- 
lity of the varnish, and the circumstances most fa- 
vourable to its application. 

The two following chapters, which conclude the 
first part of the work, consist of general observations 
and directions in the preparation of varnish on a large 
scale, with remarks on the infiueoce which th9 solar 
light has to render essence of turpentine proper for 
the solution of copal, so as to compose a durable and 
colourless varnish. In the course of these observa- 
tions several improvements in the processes are sug- 
gested by the author, which are well worthy of atten- 
tion. 

VOL, III. 



The second part of the work treats of the prepara- 
tion of colours, and the various modes of applying 
them in the dififerent kinds of painting. 

This part consists of six difierent heads or chapters : 
The first of these contains an historical account of the 
colouring substances used in painting, with a descrip- 
tion of the processes employed to extract them, and 
the methods of preparing or modifying them. The 
second chapter contains a philosophical account of the 
origin of colours, applied to material colours, simple 
and compound ; with a description of the processes 
which art employs tp vary the number and richness of 
the tints, resulting from a mixture of them. This 
chapter contains several ingenious remarks on the idea 
of Isaac Vossius respecting colours, who was the first 
who started the notion, afterwards so clearly estab- 
lished by the immortal Newton. The third chapter 
treats of the extent that may be given to the use of 
the turpentine copal varnishes, by impregnating them 
with various solid colouring parts, transparent, and 
proper for answering the purpose of glazing on metal- 
lic lamince smooth or ornamented ; for imitating trans- 
parent enamel; and for repairing those accidents 
which frequently happen to enameled articles. The 
fourth chapter gives precepts respecting the application 
of varnishes coloured or not coloured, which the 
artist or amateur ought always to keep in remembrance* 
Several ingenious remarks occur here, on the different 
kinds of painting, and on varnished linen and silk. 
The fifth chapter treats of painting in distemper, and 
the composition of colour btst suited to this branch of 
the art, and concludes with some general precepts. 
The sixth and last chapter treats of the instruments 
necessary in the art of varnishing, with observations 
on the use of them. 

The art of varnishing and the preparation of co- 
lours had certainly not experienced that attention 
from the chemical world, which its value deserved. 
It may perhaps at first view appear trivial j but it in 
no small degree adds to our enjoyments ; lessens the 
ravages occasioned by time in various objects of value; 
is interesting to our commerce and manufactures -, and 
may suggest some theoretic ideas which will not be 
useless to science. Our author has suggested many 
improvements in the art, especially in the varnishes of 
copal and of amber, which will be of great utility to 
the artist. The manner in which the author has 
treated his subject is very full and complete, and his 
work is undoubtedly the most finished that at present 
exists, on the art of the varnisher and house-painter. 
It is certainly upon the whole well deserving of the 
public patronage and approbation. n. 

Medical Sketches of the Expedition to Egypt from India. 
By James M*Gregor, Member of the Royal CoUcg€ 
(if SitrgcoHS, of London; Surgeon to the Royal Rt'* 
giment of' Horse Guards j and lately Superintending 
Surgeofi to the Indian Army in Egypt, hvo. London 
1804. Murray. 

In consequence of an order from the Court oi 

Directors to the Indian government, the following 

account of the diseases that prevailed in the Indian 

army dest.ined for the expedition to £gyptj wu drawA 

2T , Digitized byCriOOgle 
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Up by the gentlttnan vbo was at the head of the me- 
dical department in that army. The utility of such 
an account must be obvious. Some diseases oc- 
curred with which the scientific practitioners of cold 
dimates could be but little acquainted, and many of 
them appeared with symptoms very different from-j 
those which the same maladies exhibit under a milder 
temperature. In order to be fully acquainted with 
the nature of any disease, and to find an adequate 
antidote, it is necessary to acquire a competent know- 
ledge of the different appearances which it assumes 
and the different degrees of malignity which it eshi- 
bits in dtfierent situations. Diseases appear under 
their most terrible and destructive forms in hot coun- 
tries, while the science of medicine, like every other 
branch of knowledge, has been cnltivated with the 
greatest ardour and success in the cold or temperate 
xvgions. This circumstance has certainly retarded the 
progress of the healing art in no inconsiderable de- 
gree. But the exertions that have been making for 
some time past by gentlemen eminent for talents and 
medical skill to ascertain the nature of diseases by an 
investigation of their symptoms in every situation, 
promise to remove a very nsaterial obstacle, whidi has 
bitherto to much obstructed the improvement of me- 
4tdne. The progressive advancement of the several 
branches of useful knowledge, it is impossible to view 
without satisfiiction, but the ardour and aelf-deiiial 
which we often see exhibited for the improvemeot of 
medical science, most command respect and admira- 
tion. When we find that men exist who brave every 
peril to which man can be exposed, who willingly 
forego every comfort to be found at home in the so- 
ciety* of their friends and relations, and wander from 
climate to climate, setting at defiance every danger of 
land and sea, and breathing an atmosphere iropreg- 
oated with pestilence, in order to further the means of 
eradicating disease, or softening its malignity, as if 
every wish was concentrated in a love of science and 
benevolence to mankind; when we see such examples 
of humanit7 and fortitude displayed in thes^ times, 
who shall say that human nature has degenerated ? 
Imperfect as the science of medicine now confessedly 
is, who can presume to set limits to the advantage 
that may be derived from such indefatigable exertions ? 
The small-pox was once an enemy little less formi- 
dable and destructive to the human race than the 
plague itself. The former has been in a great mea- 
sure subdued, and bids fair to be extirpated, and the 
additional light thrown daily upon* the medical science 
by experience and skill, encourage us to indulge the 
hope that the latter will share a similar fate. The 
Sketches now before us furnish a collection of very 
important facts, to which the author alone could have 
aooess, and promises to afford a considerable facility 
to the investigation of the diseases of which he treats. 
The plan is as follows: — 

The whole work is divided into three parts, the 
first of which consists of a Journal of the Indian ex- 
pedition to Egypt s the second treats of the causes of 
the diseases which prevailed in the Indian army, and 
suggests some means of preventing such diseases; 
and the third treain of the diseases themselves more 
4Kirticularly^ with their symptoms and efiects^ and the 
5 



methods of cure that were employed* lliesa diseases 
are divided into two classes-*the former consisting of 
the epidemic diseases of £gypt» and the latter, of the 
other diseases of the Indian army. To the fbrnoer 
class belong the Pkgue and the Opthalnria of Egypt. 
Some judicious general remarks are here made upon 
the nature of these two diseases, and some means of 
prevention and methods of cure are discussed widi 
considerable skill and perspicuity. The diseases of 
the other class ane-*"Fever, Hepatitis, Dysentery, 
Pneumonia and Rheumatism, Small^pox, Dtarrbaea, 
Scurvy, 'Syphilis, the Guinea-worm, Ulcers, andTe* 
tanus. The whole is concluded with some general 
remarks on the yellow fever, and the resemblance 
which this disease bears to the plague. 

From the Journal of the Expedition we leara, that 
the Indian army consisted of 8000 nnen. The first 
division under Colonel Murray, sailed from Bombay 
in January 1801, and after a tedious voyage, on the 
t6th of May came to anchor in Kossier^baj, a place 
situated on the western coast of the Red Sea, the 
prevailing winds rendering it impessible at that titns 
to get so far up as ^nez. The second division under 
Colonel Beresford, sailed from Pomt de Galk ia 
Oeylon, on the ipth of February, and on the 19tb of 
May disembarked at Kassier. The kst division under 
Colonel Ramsay, arrived somewhat later in the year, 
and were not able to cross the Desert before July.— * 
In the month of June the army crossed the Desert of 
Thebes, a route unatfeempted by any army for 3000 
years before. 

The prevailing disease at that time was a Diarriics, 
occssioned by the water which contained much sulphste 
of magnesia. There was, however, on the whole but 
little sickness during the march, though alnoost evety 
eKcittng cause existed. The heat was intense. Torrents 
of sand were rolled along and entered the lungs sod 
stomach, wich occasioned a great deal of Naum. 
At the beginning of July, the troops reached the 
banks of the Nile, and encamped near GkewU. On 
the opposite banks were seen the magnificent rains of 
Tentyra or Dendira aiul the fine temple of Isis. Aboot 
the end of July the troops embarked and sailed down 
the Nile for Lower Egypt, and after a navigation of 
about 400 miles arrived at Ghiea,* where they ibaod 
one regiment of the English army. The remainiog 
part of the Journal till May 1802, consists only ot 
details respecting the numbers of men who had been 
at difierent times seized with disease, and the motions 
of the army. All this possesses but very little interest, 
as the object of the expedition had been accomplished 
before the arrival of the Indian army. On the Sd of 
May 1 802, in consequence of orders from England, 
the army left Alexandria and crossed the desert of 
Suez, with a great deal more ease than it had expe- 
rienced in the m^rch over the desert of Thebes. TIms 
whole with the exception of the 7th Bombay regimeot 
arrived at Suez by the end of the month. On the .d 
of June these troops embarked, and about the begin- 
ning of September arrived in India in an exoeUeot 
state of health. In this Journal of our author, one 
thing occurs which is worthy of remark. It is well 
known that several extraordinary things i^ed by 
• The aodoit Memphis. vJ^iC 
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Bruce, the Abvssinian traveller, together with his 
mistake relative to the time of an eclipie, had ren- 
dered his narradve liable to a great deal of suspicion. 
The Indian array in its ronte to Egypt travelled for a 
considerable time in the road over which Bruce had 
formerly passed. The author examined the descrip- 
tions which this traveller has given of these places, 
and his account of the latitudes, and in every instance 
found them nicely accurate. 

The causes of the diseases that prevail in Egypt are 
principally these. After the Nile, which at its over- 
^owmg covers a great extent of country, has subsided, 
there is a noxious exhalation from the mud, and from 
the putrid animal and vegetable matter left behind. 
The elfiuxui of these substances acting on the human 
body account for many of the Egyptian diseases. 
The extreme filth of the inhabitants of Egypt, their 
poor diet, their narrow, close, and ill veniilaied apart- 
ments, generally much crowded, with the extrem^ 
narrowness of their streets, and the bad police o( 
their towns, add a considerable degree of malignancy 
to their fevers. The dry parching wind which comes 
over the de«ert, and which at certain beasons blows in 
Egypt and Arabia, is a great cause of disease, particu- 
larly of UphfhahtfM. The fall of rain too at the time 
the army was in Egypt, was greater tiian on former 
years, and this among other things caused the season 
of the plague to set in much earlier than usual. f 
Ghiza, the ancient Memphis, was found very un- 
healthy on i.ccount of the armies alternately oV Ma- 
melukes, French, English, and Turks, that had en- 
camped there, and left a great deal of tilth which 
occasioned a noxious effluvia. The change of the 
aeasons too was found to be a cause of disease. 
The native troops escaped much better than the 
European, which the author ascribes to the ver}' 
aimpJe diejof the former, which is particularly suited 
to a warm climate. The means of preventing disease 

in warm climates mentioned by the author are airy 

todgings, light diet, fresh provisions, clean and com- 
fortable clothing, bathing, and a strict attention to 
cleanliness of every sort. There is one passage of so 
much public importance, that it deserves to be quoted : 

" The length of time, which most corps had been in a 
warm chmiiie, deser\'es to be mentioned, as a cause of the 
health of the Indian army inEp\pt, till attacked by the 
u J ^^ a»««aa« of the country. No corps in the army 
luid been less than two years in a warm climate. Dunoir 
the late war, the value of ihe Cape qf Good Hope, to ui, 
was often felt and acknowledged in India. After being at 
thishealinv sctilcment and there seasoned to a warm climate, 
the 80th, 84ih, and 86th regiments, and the Scotch bri- 
gade, landed in India, in an effective state, never before 
witnessed with European troops in that country. This fact 
J9 not undeserving public consideration. 

•• The fiict cannot be too often vqieated or too generally 
known, that nothing conduces more to the health of a 
corps, than the preserving a good internal economy in it. 
A good commandmg officer has, in general, a healthy re- 

Siment. Every thing can be done in the prevention of 
iscase; but, unfortunately, very often, little in the treat- 
ment when it supervenes. 

t These circumstances I learned from a member of the Fiench 
Immutc. and from the Pharmanen en Chef to the French army, 
•rAo ojien related to me the order i^ven him ly Bonaparte to m^ 
iM$wound$dwUk Opium. Mole by tbc AutiSor. ^^'"^^"^ 
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" One point temaias stiH, and I know bo fitter place to 
introduce it than here. 

^' It has been mentioned, that liver complaints rarely re» 
covered in Egypt, and, likewise, that cases of hepatitis and 
flux, which, m India, had Ions remained obstinate,, here 
vielded of themselves and without medicine. This fact 
leads me to the suggestion of a measure, which, I conceive, 
would save many useful lives. It is, whenever a case of 
fever, dysentery, or liver complaint, in India, is obstinate, 
or conunues tor a long time on the reports, to send such 
cases to sea or to Europe. 

" It is a truth, well known to evcrv medical man in India, 
that, after continuing ill of these d'isordera a certain time» 
soldiers or sailors never do well there. They linger, and aie 
at length carried off, either by a suppuration in the liver or 
ulceration of the intestines. In India, when patients^ 
whose situation in life permits them to take a voyage to 
Europe, are in this state, they never fail to take it, and, 
most commonlv, are recovered uy it ^ but there is no hope 
for the poor soldier or sailor there. 

"The same benefit might, however, be acquired lor the 
soldier, and with little, or perhaps, no expence : it is not . 
always necessary that the voyage be a lonst one, or, that the 
change of climate be to Britain; Were the cruisers of the 
company or the king's ships, from time to time, to take oa 
board some of these chronic cases,, for one cruise, the mea 
would be frequently recovered by i^, and, in many cases, 
they would soon be capable of doing duty on ship-board^ 
where, in time of war, £Hro|)eans are very much wanted, 
but cannot be found in India. Whenever a voyage in India 
is not attended with complete success, a voyage to Europe 
still offers one chance for life. The prospect of this, by re- 
moving that despondency, which in chronic diseases is a 
never-failing attendant, and which we have too often found 
baffle every mode of treatment, would cheer the patient^ 
and of itself do infinite good. Men of his Majesty's reffi- 
ments might be brought home, and attached to the recruit* 
ing com|)anies there, whence able healthy men might be 
sent in exchange for thpm, while thi invalid from Indie 
would at the same tiiue recover his health in a country* 

auarter at home, and be equally useful as another man oq 
le recruiting ser^'ice. 
'* Humanitv, as well as policy, loudly calls for something 
to be done. Prom what 1 have seen, I fear that invalida 
and ineffective men are sometimes detained bv far too long 
in India.** ' . . 



The third part of the work is occupied with a de- 
tail of cases which occurred in the various diseases 
with which the troops were affected. The different 
applications employed in the cure, and their various 
success form a collection of facts of no small value. 
The effects of mercury and calomel in preventing tho 
plague, when given at the very first appearance of the 
diseajiC, is well deserving of the notice of medical prac- 
titioners. At the end of the work a table is given 
pointing out the resemblance between the plague and 
the yellow-fever. The similarity is indeed so striking 
that it is scarcely possible to doubt that both are the 
same disease, varying only in malignity from the dif- 
ferent situations in which each are found to prevail. 

This book is written without any great pretensions 
to an extraordinary degree of knowledge in the scien- 
tific parts of medicine as opposed lo the practicaL 
The object of the author appears to have been to lajr 
before the world a clear and correct statement of facts 
which may be of the last importance to those who 
devote themaelvea to the iaveatigatioo of the paiticu* 

27:2 
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the work then in this point of view, without advert- 
ing to what a man of greater science might have done 
in the author's situation, we have no hesitation in 
saying that this is a very useful publication, and well 
Worthy the serious attention of the medical body, par- 
ticularly of those gentlemen who may be called upon 
to practice in the East or West Indies, or any hot 
climate. , n. 

A Narrative expomg a Paritty of Irregular Trans- 
actions in one of the Departments of Foreign Corps, 
during the late War. By Mr, James Poole, several 
Tears a Regimental Inspector, and since Deputy 
Inspector General in that Department. London 
1804. U. 6d. 

The facts contained in this narrative cannot be read 
^without the deepest interest by any one who is con- 
cerned for the welfare of his country. The employ- 
menEof foreign mercenaries in our service has by 
somef .been most loudly recommended ; these corps 
iiave Jbeen pointed out to the public attention with 
6uch profuse applauses as to throw our native troops 
entirely into the shade ; the disbanding of a portion 
of these foreigners at the peace, has been urged as an 
accusation against oui late ministers, and the destruc- 
tion of our army almost augured from its being de- 
prived of this precious limb. How justly these senti- 
ments are founded will appear from a few of the facts 
stated in the narrative before us. 

These facts, we are aware, ought to be received 
with caution. The gentleman who gives the narrative 
to the public, states his motive for doing so to be in- 
dignation at the conduct of his colleagues in office, 
-who had baffled his efforts to restrain abuses, and con- 
tinued by chicane to elude his attempts to bring the 
offenders to justice. These circumstances may with 
tome render his testimony suspected, as he may be 
supposed to have intermixed a considerable portion of 
private animosity with public zeal. On tlie other 
hand, be executed his duty of Inspector with much 
credit, and greatly to the satisfaction of Generals 
Stuart and Moore, to the latter of whom he appeals : 
he has published without reserve his own name, as 
well as the names of those he accuses j and his nar- 
rative still remains uncontradicted. 

The employment of foreign instead of native sol- 
diers can only be justified upon the grounds, either 
that the foreigners can be raised and maintained at a 
much less ezpence, or that they are found to make 
better soldiers. The zealous partizans of foreign corps 
dwell chiefly upon \he article of expence ; Mr. Poole 
lias presented us with the mode of calculating adopted 
to prove the great saving which results from this sys- 
tem. A brother Inspector writes thus to Mr. P. : 

'* I have lately been emploved in making a comparadve 
estimate of the expence of^a foreign with an English regi- 
ment ; and strangs, though true as Gospel, even thatgulph 
of a corps, the Royal Etranger, does not bv a very con- 
siderable difference, cost so much as a Britisn regiment of 
equal establishment. This has been such a triumph that I 
do think, even at the peace, f^reignera (particiilarly Swiss) 
will be kept ap.** 
On this calculation Mr. Poole observes : 
^' I thoujg^t this was stfange, knowing the soldiers to 



have the same pay, and the officers much higher— I after- 
wards found that they had estimated the (British) soldiers 
pay in one, at a shilling per diem, being the time when the 
pay of the army was raised, and calculated the other at six- 
pence, alihougn we know the foreign soldiers* pay was 
raised accordingly, though the order came some weeks 
later. The bounties to foreign recruits are said also to be 
much less costly to jjjovernment j vet I believe if their enor- 
mous desertion be calculated it will prove higher." 

Thus it appears that the minds of the people ia 
power were confirmed in their ideas of the great 
saving arising from the employment of foreign corps, 
by a calculation which estimated the British soldier's 
pay at the new rise of a shilling a day, and that of the 
foreign soldiers at the old rate of a sixpence, alibough 
in a few weeks after, both received the same pay. 
The pay of the foreign officers it appears was much 
higher than that of the British ; and consequently, a 
foreign regiment, even when receiving no more than 
its tegular allowances, must be much more expensive 
than a native one. But it is not to the mere regubr 
pay that the expence of keeping up a foreign regiment 
was limited. Over and above their pay, and all usual 
allowances, it was thought proper to grant the officers 
rations of forage for the maintenance of a horse ; 
and as a further indulgence, it was not deemed requi- 
site that they should actually have the horses, ahhough 
they received the rations for them. Seventy officers 
were allotted to each regiment, and these received 
135 rations a day. The expence incurred from tbest 
rations for fictitious horses, during the recruiting of 
seven or eight regiments in Germany, was <7c/rnoir- 
ledged to the amount of ^60,000. But the real total 
must have greatly exceeded this, as Mr. Poole men- 
tioning the rations he was ordered to distribute to the 
regiment of Viomenil, says 

** Ftve thousand three hundred and twenty weight of these 
rations were non-effective, or fictitious rations ; 370 only 
were real, making, with l64 afterwards claimed, a toti 
of 6o6s, being the number carried into account— the 
amount of 46 days forage for one regiment only, previous 
to its joining the line of march of the others." 

It must indeed be acknowledged, that the foreign 
corps were obliged to share the fruits of these indi- 
gences with the government contractors. Sometimes 
the^^ received only two-tliirds, and at others only one- 
third of the rations : the surplus, however, did not 
return to government, but went as a doitceur into the 
pocket of the government contractor, ice. The ex- 
pence was still the same to the nation ; and such are 
the savings arising from foreign corps ! 

Much stress, however, has been laid upon the 
cheapness with which foreign troops may be raised, 
and the small bounties required for this purpose, in 
proportion to those paid in this country. The booo- 
ties, indeed, are in general considerably less for 
foreign troops, although in some instances mentioned 
by Mr. Poole, they extended to .^i6 for each recruit. 
They were at other times smaller, even including arms 
and cloathing, but these articles were always found so 
bad, as to require to be changed before the troops 
were fit for service. But, however low the bounties 
may be in the first instance, Mr. P«ole affirms, that 
'* if the enormous desertions be calculated, they wiU 
prove higher." . In several countries on the contineot 
9 
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it seems to be a species of traffic with the natives^ to 
enlist for the sake of the boonlies and then desert to 
go in quest of new gains. '* Italy/' says Mr. P. 
*' abounds with unemployed persons, who will enlist 
for the smallest bounties, but who desert afterwards 
in great numbers/* In a conversation which he had 
with some of the other Inspectors, he says 

** Conversing; together on the little progress made by the 
regiment I had just left at Dilltnburg, they told me that 
those round Pyrmont were nearly in the same situation, the 
men enlisted l>eing chiefly deserters, who, in spite of every 
vigilance on the part of the officers, contrived to desert 
again, in search of fresh bounties ; and some men whom 
tney had recruited from amongst the Ffench prisoners did 
the same." 

The methods v/hich were gblrged to be taken, in 
order to keep these foreign recruits to our standards 
are almost incredible : 

" I cannot help mentioning, at this time the desertion 
was so great, that, in the regiment of Laval, the Serjeants 
had orders every ni^ht to take away from the recruits their 
fhoes and the most indispensable part of their dresses, but all 
to no purpose — and also, that one day being walking round 
the chateau of Pyrmont, where the venerable Marshal de 
firoglie was lodged, and had a guard from one of our regi- 
ments of his name, they had posted a centinel, so lately 



recruited from amongst the French prisoners, that I heard 
him sing the national airs for near a quarter of an hour, 
when an officer observing him, got him relieved by another 
»-a bad mode of composing regiments is that of taking 
recruits from amongst the prisoners of the enemy." 

Such is the result of those small bounties with 
which it has been boasted that foreign recruits may 
be raised. It is not the bounty given to a single fo- 
reigner, that is to be opposed to that of a single native; 
the bounties received by five, seven, or sometimes a 
dozen other foreigners who have deserted, roust also 
be added to the account of the former. In this man- 
ner it appears that a British regiment may in reality 
be raised for half or even a third part of the money 
requisite to raise a foreign regiment ; and may be also 
maintained at a much less expence. 

But if there is nothing gained in the article of ex- 
pence, in what is it that a foreign corps can be com- 
pared to a native one ? What confidence can be 
placed in a set of vagabonds who enlist for the sake 
of a bounty, and watch the first opportunity to desert 
in quest of a new one? What dependance can any 
officer hai^ on men whose shoes and small-clothes 
must every night be taken from them, to prevent their 
deserting before morning, and all this to no purpose ? 
We own th^t these men, if brought before an enemy 
in a situation where desertion is impossible, may fight 
Tery well in their own defence ; as happened with the 
regiment of Dillon, when cooped up in Egypt, al- 
though while in Corsica, Mr. P. tells us, *' the deser- 
tion from that regin^ent was enormous." But where 
an opportunity for desertion ofiers, little confidence is 
to be placed in the fidelity of these foreigners, even in 
the fdce of an enemy, especially if victory inclines to 
his side. Thus after considerable success at first in 
recruiting our foreign regiments, Mr. P. tells us j 
* ** The appearances, at first favourable, had entirely 
ehanged, since the armies of the llepublic gained the left . 
bank of the Rhine; and iosttad of men coming from tho |i 
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French side, the few who had crossed it, returned to join 
the successful army. — Some of our regiments, having 
scarcely more men than officers, they also deserted, very 
soon after they had got their bounties." 

Such is the conduct to be expected from troops who 
are merely attracted to the standard of a foreign 
power by the lures of money, and who feel no sort 
of interest in the cause for which they engage to fight. 
While British troops can be procured and maintained 
«.t a^ less expence, while our armies can be recruited 
with men who are deeply interested in the welfare of 
their country, and whose hearts beat high for the ho- 
nour of the British name, what madness can urge our 
deluded statesmen to squander the public revenues 
and corrupt our military establishhient by such fpreign 
levies as we have here described ? 

These observations we felt ourselves impelled to 
make on a subject so deeply interesting to the nation* 
The {>rincipal object of Mr. Poole's Narrative, how- 
ever, is to point out certain abuses existing in the 
civil establishment which was entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of the foreign corps. The contractors and 
inspectors seem, by a mutual understanding, to have 
made a very capital aflfair of it. 

Mr Poole computes' that Mr. Devaox, the con* 
tractor for the regiments of which Mr. P. was one of 
the Inspectors, cleared in little more than a year, the 
pretty sum of «filOO,000!! The inspectors, bf 
whose connivance such transactions were carried on, 
seem, according to Mr. P.'s account, to have profited 
no less by the good things that fell in their way. They 
seem to have had always an interest in conniving at 
the doings of the contractors. Mr. Woodford, the 
Inspector-General of these regiments, seems to have 
been equally distinguished by his " unconquerable 
predilection for foreigners,'* and his aversion to 
examine into their accounts. These he wished his 
deputies to pass in the lump, and as " he hated to be 
spoken to on business,*' he consigned over that trou« 
blesome part of his office to Mr. Gardiner, one of 
the Inspectors. Some of the curious methods in 
which money was charged on government, are men- 
tioned by Mr. Poole : 

** I had not been long with the regiment, when under 
this* class of expenditure, (extraordinary expcnces) a charge 
of some hundred livres was inserted, which an officer re* 
cruiting in Holland tuted he had lost into the canal at 
Delft ; and this I refused to admit, because, though Mr. 
Woodford did not sive roe any rule to go by, yet he told 
me distinctly, that he should allow the extraordinary ex- 
peaces only on the Inspector's approval. I therefore deter- 
mined to nold back on this charge, for had I once admit- 
ted it I could not afterwards have rejected similar ones, so 
I referred it to Mr. Woodfsrd without certifying it. 

'' I soon received a letter from Mr. Gardiner expressive 
of Mr. Woodford's dissatisfaction that I referred the article 
to him ; and this letter now enabled me to form an idea of 
my superior, being written by Mr. Gardiner in a style of 
great personal friendship towards me, describing how little 
Mr. Woodford Itked such references. He also said, that in 
future I had better address my letters to him, which now, 
or soon afteK this time, I be|^n wholly to do ; and nearly 
from this time I may date the success, though perhaps not 
the commencement, of that disingenuous conduct -m Mr. 
Gardiner of which I complain. by VrrO 

•' In the account of th« next noothj I was astonished 
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to find a stHl larjper aam bserted in the extraordinary 
charges of this regiment, and stated to have been lost by 
the same ofEcer in Holland, in a manner altogether as im- 
probable, being at his embarkation on the Zuyder Sea. I 
of course objected to it, but transmitted it to Pyrmont un- 
tignal 'y yet X did not lay anv particular stress on this in my 
letter, for now I began to think, that such an improbable 
•tory was some artifice to embroil me with Mr. Woodford, 
or with the colonel, though I could not guess at that dme 
wiiat quarter it should proceed from : I had an answer froin 
Mr. Gardiner, expressing to me again Mr. Woodford's dis-: 
aaiisfactioa at the difficulties which arose, and assuring me 
he wa.« so much attached to foreigners, that it was no way 
agreeable to him.*' 

We shall not quote the insinuations which follow, 
and which would induce ua to believe that these 
charges were not made without a secret understanding. 
Mr. Poole inforois us, that he made every effort to 
stem the torrent of corruption ; that he resisted all the 
arts of his colleague Mr. Gardiner, who attempted to 
bring him into a participation of the frauds practised 
on government. On returning home, he made many 
attenapiy to see Mr. Windham and explain to him the 
transactions abroad ; but in these be was long frus- 
trated by the means which Mr. Gardiner employed. 
Jt v/as not till after Mr. Windham was out of office, 
that Mr. P. had an opportunity of representing to him 
the frauds committed in the foreign department. Mr. 
W. testified surprise at some of these circumstances ; 
but *' be seemed rather impressed with astonishment 
and concern than anger.*' He had certainly been im* 
posed upon by those in the subordinate departments of 
his office ; but it was bis prejudice in favour of 
foreign corps that could alone have so long prevented 
him from making the necessary inquiries into these 
abuses. 

Mr. Poole's attempts to prevent abuses, seem to 
have excited much oJium against him amongst his 
coUeagoes, as they lived in continual dread of his ex- 
posing their transactions. Mr. Gardiner, he states, 
had also deceived him whh regard to the date of *bis 
commission, and by this means intercepted the profits 
and preferment which in due course should have come 
to Mr. Poole, This fraud Mr. P. has now laid before 
the public, and seems inclined to bring before a court 
of justice, were it not that he suspects Mr. Gardiner 
has been tampering with one of hit most important 
witnesses. 

We shall conclude with one more extract from a 
letter of Mr. Gardiner's to Mr. Poole. It is an edi- 
fying lesson to those in power. Mr. Gardiner was 
now established in the foreign office at home ; and 
writes with most courtier-like sang-froid of the abuses 
committed by himself and his superiors : 

" This vile system of procrastinating increases rather 
"^n abates. And we are all employed m bringing to light 
evils past, instead of concerting^neasures to prevent future 
^epKdations. However, I have no more reason to quanel 
with this same system than divines wiik nn and the Devils 
lor neither of us could be employed but for this perversion 
«f moral faculty. The only use' to which I am converted 
is the examination of okl accounts. I docket and make up 
in roost official parcels ihe^e monuments of peculation, i 
make my report upon them, hand them from one closet to 
another \ wnere they will probably lie till some committee 
(thottld ika mioe and motha spaie these vahialble bm&u« 



scripts) calls for them.— f could wisth something more use^ 
ful ; as it would l>e more serviceable to myself: for I have 
not the faith to believe that year after year I shall have my 
£bOO upon such unwarrantable terms. The secret com? 
mittee of finance may, indeed, call us to question next 
session as they have done Mr. Lewis in this. However, I 
do not find that this committee is one jot better employed 
than myself. Mr. Lewis delivered in a return of his shaT» 
of the emoluments of 'hiss^^ce« amounting to eightcea 
thousand pounds per annum*, ^yid yet his wings are not 
clipped — this is the very substance of abuse, wbiUt miiieii 
the poor semblance of it. Mr. Windham barely receives 
^,500 per annum, and his deputy touches^; 8,000. la 
some cases, it is better to be the man tfian the mastes-^ 
this is one of them.'* £» 



Sermons on Public Occasions, and a letter on'TJfo/o- 
gical Studi/. By Robert, late Archbishop of York. 
To which are prefixed Memoirs of his Ufe, by George 
Hay Drummond, A,M, Prebendary of York. 8ro. 
pp. 218. 

These Sermons were much applauded on their first 
publication, and some of them were reprinted with 
success, nor, we think, has their merit been over-rated 
either by the public, or the present editor who again 
presents them as " a work neither unaca^ptable nor 
unprofitable to the public at larse. The Memoirs 
prefixed are short, but, perhaps, ^s prolix as could 
have ''been given of a man who does not appear to 
have courted the ostentatious part of human lite, and 
who contented himself with the silent, yet assidaoos 
discharge of the duties ot his high office. As a scho- 
lar and a gentleman he is yet remembered by maay 
who did not hesitate to place him in the first c\^iS't 
and as a parliamentary speaker, he was eloquent, firflD« 
and disinterested. His original name was Robert 
Hay, second son of George Henry, seventh £arl of 
Kinnoul, and Abigail, youngest daughter of Robert 
Harley, £arl of Oxford and Mortimer. In 173.^, h» 
assumed the name and arms of Druromond, as beir 
entail to his greatgrandfather. William, first Viscount 
of Strathallen. In his diocese, he was distioguisbed 
for munificence, and left linany monuments oif taste 
and liberality. 

The only novelty in the present publication iia 
'* Letter on Theological Study," dated. 176Q, and ad- 
dressed probably to some young friend who had jott 
entered the church. On the greater part of this letter 
as an excellent directory for theological study, we caa 
bestow unquaUfied praise; but his Grace appears to 
have belonged to that class usually called Latitudinf- 
/ian Divines, and to have laid too great a stress, io 
our opinion, on neglecting the principal studies of a 
more strict kind. We gather as much from p. ^9t 
in which his Grace, after laying it down as a funda* 
mental principle that " The griicious designs oi God 
towards mankind are conditional, never supersediog* 
but always exciting and co-operating with the eadea* 
vours of men, as free, rational, and accouotablo 
agenta,"— -proceeds in these words : " If this be true> 
(as I believe it to be, if I misUke not both (be oatora 
of God and man) and if this were always kept in 
view, we should hear little est many ioiricale aod 
senseless questions about the influences of the spirit, 
and power of grace, predestination, imputed rigbte* 
uuaaeaiy joati&atioii without worki^ aod ethar op* 
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Tk\om -wMeh hard from the beglnniag perplexed and H 
perverted, defiled, and wounded Christianity.^* In 
these seoiiments ic Is impossible for us to concur, 
while we are under any obligation to study or sub- 
tcrib* the articles and homtliea of our church, the 
4Mbjecl$ of which are here swept away as having 
*' perplexed and perverted, debased, defiled, and 
wounded Christianity/' More hard words cannot 
well be brought into one, paragraph, nor, we think* 
b^ worse applied than 'to subjects which* are the 
ground-work of our religious taith, and have been 
preached, illustrated, and insisted upon by some of the 
wisest and best ornaments of the Church of England, 
io every age since the Reformation. When, at certain 
periods, certain principles or articles are so vehemently 
contested as to occasion personal animosities and se- 
parations between good and wise men, it may be pru- 
dent not to urge them with an obstinate and perpetual 
repetition; but to give up articles merely because 
they are disputed, is to submit to the consequences of 
a defeat, without a blow, or a struggle.— We have 
therefore considered it as our duty to advert to this 
passage, which we are fertain will afford pleasure ra- 
ther to the Ariaa and' Socinian sectaries, than to 
churchmen; bat we have more satisfaction in sub- 
scribing to the following opinion of our worthy Me- 
tiiopolitan :— " We have, I verily believe, in our 
country, the best establishment of Christianity in doc- 
trine and discipline: and the most conducive to every 
good purpose of society; but yet it behoves us to look 
impartially into the different controversies, and opi- 
nions, and confessions of faith.** For this, as well as 
the other purposes of theological study, the best books 
are specified m each branch, we mean, such as were 
in vogoe at, or before the date of this letter. R. 



Quod Tidmgs ; or News from the Farm, By Robert 
Bloomneld. 4^o. 2«. 6d, Vemor and Hood, 
The aathor of this beautiful little Poem has been 
already before the public with whom he has estab- 
lished a lasting reputation by his '' Farmer's Boy." 
That reputation will not be diminished by the poem 
before us. It is dedicated to Dr. Jenner, and the 
Members of the Jennerian Society for the extermina- 
tion of the Small Pox. The subject is in general a 
(lescriptioa of the miseries that have been occasioned 
by the small-pox, and of the ravages which it spread 
over every country, together with the blessings that 
may be derived to mankind from the extermination of 
this pest from the earth by the introduction of the 
Cow-pox. The benevolent feelings of Mr. Bloomfield 
were roused at the happy prospect. His father had 
died of the small-pox, while our poet was yet an 
infant; three of his brother's children fell by the 
same disease ; and he himself as a father trembled for 
iiis family. The son, the brother, the father, and the 
friend of mankind all united in the author to hail the 
expected downfal of this mortal foe to the human 
race. " The Farmer's Boy** was also interested, for 
the destroyer of the small-pox came from the fkrm ; 
the harmless cow supplied the healing antidote. The 
impulse was given, the harp was again made vocal, 
and " Good Tidings from the Farm" were sung with 
charac^ristic seiuibility. The poem commences with 



a description of a blind boy who bad lost his sight by 
the small-pox. It is dictated by nature, distinguished 
by the author's usual pleasing simplicity, and upotl 
the whole perhaps the most beautiful part of the 
poem. We shall therefore transcribe it for tha 
reader's perusal : — 

• *' Where's the Blind Child, so lovely and so fair. 
With guilelest dimples, and with flaxen hair 
That waves in ev'ry breeze? he*s often seen 
Beside yon cottage wall, or on the gre«n. 
With others aiatch'd in spirit and in size. 
Health on their cheeks and rapture in their eyesf 
That full expanse of voice, to childhood dear. 
Soul of their sports, is duly cherish'd here: 
And, hark! that laush is nis, that jovial cry; 
He hears the ball and trundling hoop brush by« 
And runs the giddy course witn all nis mighty 
A very child in. every thing but sieht^ 
With circumscrib'd out not abated pow'rs,-*^ 
Play I the great object of his infant hours; 
In many a game he takes a noisy part, 
And shows the native gladness of bis heart; 
But soon he hears, on pleasure all intent. 
The new suggestion and the quick assent; ^' * 
The grove invites, delight thrills every breast— « 
To leap the ditch and seek the downy nest. 
Away they start, leave balls and hoops behind. 
And one companion lea ve t he boy is blind ! 
His fancv paints their distant paths so gsy» 
That childish fortitude awhilejgives way. 
He feels his dreadful loss— -yet short the pain. 
Soon he resumes his cheerfulness again; 
Pond'ring how best his moments to employ. 
He sings- his little songs of nameless joy. 
Creeps on the warm green turf for many an hour. 
And plucks by chance the white and ydlow flow*r ; 
Smoothing their stems, while, resting on his knees, 
He binds a nosegay which he never sees ; 
Along the homeward path then feels his way, 
lifting his brow against the shinina day. 
And, with a playful rapture round nis eyes. 
Presents a signing parent with the prize. 

''She blest that day, which he remembers toe. 
When he could gaze on heav'n's ethereal blue. 
See the young Spring, so lovely to his eyes. 
And all the colours of the morning^ rise.' — 

* When was this work of bitterness begun ? 

' How came the blindness of your only son?' 
Thus pity prompts full many a tongue to say. 
But never, till sne slowly wines away 
Th' obtruding tear that tremoles in her eye. 
This dagger of a Question meets reply : 

* My boy was healthy, and my rest was sound, 

' W hen last year's com was green upon the ground : 

* From yonder town infection found its way; 
' Around me putrid dead and dying lay, 

' I trembled for his fate : but all my care 
' Avail'd not, for he breath*d the tainted air; 
' Sickness ensu'd — ^in terror and dismay 
' I nurs'd him in my arms both night and day, 

* When his soft skin from head to foot becama 
' One swelling purple sore, unfit to name: 
' Hour after hour, when all was still beside, 
' When the pale rdght-Iisht in its socket died, 

* Alone I sat; the thought still sooths my heart, 
' That surely I performed a mother's part, 

* Watching with such anxiety and pain 
' Till he might smile and look on me again ; 
' But that was not to be— 4sk me no more: 

* God keep small*pox and blindness from your doc^' 
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The author's descriptioo of the manner in which 
his father caught and died of the sniall-pox, is tender 
and interesting : — 

" There dwelt, beside a brook that cieeps along 
. . Midst infant hills and meads ufiknown to song. 
And alder groves, and many a flow*ry lea 
Still winding onward to the northern sea. 
One to whom poverty and faith were giv'n. 
Calm village silence, and the hope of neav'n: 
Alone she dwelt; and while each morn brought peace. 
And health was smiling on her year's increase. 
And haplv still a flatfnng prospect drew, 
*Twa8 well, — but there are days of trouble too. . 
Sodden and fearful, rushing through her frame. 
Unusual pains and feverish symptoms came^ 
Then, when debilitated, fam't, and poor. 
How sweet to hear a footstep at her door ! 
To net a nei^bour watch lite*s silent sand, 
To hear the sigh, and feel the helping hand! 
But woe overspread the interdicted ground. 
And consternation seiz*d the hamlet*s round : 
Uprose the pest— its fated victim died ; 
The fool contagion spread on ev'ry side ; 
She, who had help'd the sick with kind regard, . 
fiore home a dreadful tribute of reward. 
Home, where six children, yieldmg to its powY, , 
Gave hope and patience a most trying hour ; 
One at her breast still drew the living; stream, 
(No sense of danger thars an infant's dream,) 
Yet ev'fv tongue exprest, and ev'ry eve, 
• Whoeer sur\'ive8 the shock, that cliild will die!* 
But- vain the fiat,^-Heav'n restor'd them all. 
And destin'd one of riper years to fall. 
Midnight beheld the close of all his pain. 
His grave was clos'd when midnight came again ! 
No bell was heard to toll, no funeral pray'r, 
" No kindred bow'd, no wife, no children there; 
Its horrid nature could inspire a dread 
That cut the bonds of custom like a thread, 
llie humble church-tow'r higher seem'd to show, 
Illumin'd by their trembling n^ht below ; 
The solemn night-breeze struck each shiv'ring cheeky 
Religious reverence forbade to speak : 
The starting Sexton his short sorrow chid 
When the earth murmur'd on the coffin lid. 
And falling bones and sighs of holy dread 
Sounded a requiem to the silent dead ! 

** < Whv tell us tales of woe, thou who didst give 
« Thv souf to rural themes, and bade them live? 

* What means this zeal of thine, this kindling fire? 

* The rescu'd infant and the dying sire?' 

• Kind heart, who o'er the pictured Seasons glow'd. 
Whose smiles haVe crown 'cl the verse, or tears nave flow'd. 
Was then the lowly minstrel dear to thee? 
Himself appeals — What, if that child wert he! , 
What, if those midnight sighs a farewell gave. 
While hands, all trembling, clos'd his father's gr^ve ! 
Though love enjoin'd nol infant eyes to weep. 
In manhood's zenith shall his feelings sleep? 
Sleep not my sool ! indulge a nobler flame^ 
StiH the destroyer persecutes thy name. 

A poem of merit like the present must be grateful 
to mankind in general, but more particularly to him 
who is .obliged, with setious angnUk and an achw^/tead, 
to p^ose that load of poetic trash which is contitiually 
issuing from the press. This poem, however, is not 
exempt from some of those imperfections which ap- 
pear in *' The Farmer's Boy." The priicipal, fault 
which would Strike a fastidious critic is^ that income 



instances the author's simplicity degenerates iato 
groveling prose, as in the following example:— 
•• Till every land shall bow the grateful knee^ 
fFould it noi be a glorious day to seeT' 
Bat such instances are very rare, and even these few 
are to be attributed to the peculiar circumstances un- 
der which the author acquired his extended knowledge 
of the language hi which he writes. Many examples 
might also be found of a deficiency in correctness, 
but the genuine simplicity, sensibility, piety, and na* 
rural description that run through the poem prevent 
the mind from dwelling fastidioudy upon faults. The 
language and sentiments of nature instantly strikes 
the heart and detains the soul in a pleasing enchant- 
ment. By these means alone, Mr. Bloomfield soars 
beyond many of his competitors, who with far supe- 
rior knowledge, are not equally alive to the beauties 
of nature. His poems will bie read and admired, 
when their works are forgotten, for in every age 
and in every climate mankind must be interested by 
a Child of Nature, 

Patriotism, or the Lave of our Covntry; an Etsay. 
lUwHrated by Examples from Ancient and Modem 
History, By Wra. Frend, 8ro. 7s, Mawman, 
This, is an essay on the principle of patriotism, il- 
lustrated by the most eminent examples ancient and 
modern. It is dedicated to the volunteers of Great 
Britain, for whose perusal the work seems to be more 
peculiarly intended. The author commences widi a 
short history of roan. Having considered his sensa- 
tions from his childhood till he arrives at a. mature 
age, he concludes that patriotism,. or a. love of oar 
country, is the regular result of the ordei- of nature. 
He then examines the question, whether or not 
patriotism be a phantom of the imagiaation, whether 
such a thing has ever existed ; and whether, if it bai 
it be beneficial or prejudicial ; how far it is aff<?cted 
by human institutions, and in what manner it may be 
improved or diminished, so as to increase or diminish 
our own happiness, and that of our neighbours. 

In the prosecution of this enquiry, the author rejects 
the dreams of false philosophy, and considers the ho- 
man race in that point of view which is exhibited by 
the sacred scriptures. He follows tlic order of the 
Biblical history, and from this source produces a va- 
riety of the most striking instances of patriotiim. 
The nature of the Hebrew institutions, and the situa- 
tion in which the Israelites were placed, were pecu- 
liarly favourable to patriotic exertions. The country 
which they inhabited, was an inheritance long pjo-. 
raised to their fathers, a spot which had been long ap- 
pointed for them in, particular, and which they there- 
fore thought they could never relinquish without si- 
cnlege. The idea of their former slavery .would en- 
hance the value of the freedom they enjoyed in the 
land of promise ; and animate their efforts in the de- 
fence of their country against the various warlike jw- 
tions by whom they were surrounded. Hence the 
sacred flame of patriotism glowed in the bosoms e?cn 
of the women, as well as the men, and the ejects of 
this spirit are exemplified by thcauthor in the instances 
of Deborah, Sampsoo> Jonathan^ David, and especially 
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in Jodat Maccabevn. H« then turns to profane his- 
tory, and many illustrious examples of patriotism are 
produced from the several states of ancient Greece. 
Codrus, who gave his life for his countiy, is particu- 
larly mentioned, together with Lycurgus, Solon, and 
the patriotic heroes of Therroopyte. The nature of 
the Grecian institutions is here examined, and the 
causes of the decay of patriotism, and the introduc- 
tion of comiptioQ, explained. He then prooeeds to 
the examination of the Roman history, and the effects 
that naturally i^lted from the early institutions of 
Che Romans. The instance of the eider Brutus, 
whose patriotism enabled him to put to death his own 
eons, who were found guilty of treason, is recorded 
with a variety of other examples equally noble and 
disinteiQsted. The author considcn the causes of the 
extinction of the patriotic spirit in Rome, and then 
prooeeds to the history of modem Europe, from 
which he produces a great nomber of the most bril- 
liant examples of genuine patriotism. Among the 
English, Alfred is principally mentioned, who was in 
an eminent degree a patriot King. The patriotism 
of the Swiss, in their resistance to the Austrian yoke $ 
and of the Dutch, in their determined opposition to 
the tyranny of Spain, are justly celebrated. He 
iiext examines the causes why in some countries the 
^irit of patriotism appears to be totally extinguished, 
auad gives a deplorable picture of the degradation of 
the inhabitanta of Egypt and Hindostan. The author 
preeeeds more particularly to consider the nature of 
patriotism, which he thinks is sometimes apt to de- 
generate into meanness, and a spirit of oppression 
^towards individuals. He then explains how this qua- 
lity is to be restrained, encouraged and directed. In 
-Older properly to call forth the powers of patriotism, 
the ooontfy ought to be worthy of being loved, and 
this is perhaps one reason why this quality is so little 
known in those countrkss which are groaning under 
the yoke of tyranny a^d oppression. 

In order that the Spirit of Patriotism may flourish 
in a country, it is necessary that there should be no 
unnatural acid invidious distinctions among the people, 
and that equality of rights should extend to all. The 
British empire is peculiarly calculated^ in this respect, 
to produce splendid instances of patriotism. The au- 
thor explains the wide difierence between the peerage 
of Great Britain and the nobility of other countries. 
Here, they are distinguished by nothing else than a 
ibw privileges, and to these every person may, by his 
merit have access $ so that patriotism glows equally in 
the breast of peer and peasant. The author next 
elates various causes that may produce a decay of pa- 
triotism, and these causes nsay spring either from the 
mlers or frem the people themselves. The former 
Snay destroy it by injustice, the latter by luxury and 
licentiousness. He then points out the manner in 
which the loss of patriotism may be avoided. Next 
SdUows a refutation of the objections made to the 
whole doctrine of patriotism, which is proved to be 
consistent with the christian religion $ with genuine 
morality and the intentions of nature. The author 
then fixes the jiut limits of real patriotism, and points 
out th» difliMence between the true and the false pa- 
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triot. A description Is here given of a Mse patriot 
minister, in which it is not dtificult to perceive that 
the author had in view a certain gentleman high in 
office. This part of the subject is concluded with the 
praise of patriotism* which is said to be the highest 
quality that can adorn a rational being. The whole 
work is dosed with an address to tfie volunteers-, in 
which their patriotism and eoeigy are highly com* 
mended, and plans pointed out for their training and 
exeroise. A country defended In this manner by a 
patriotic and loyal people, the author regards as tn« 
vincible. 

Considering this ds a mere ephemeral publication, 
it is worthy of some approbation, but it is too super- 
ficial to be lasting. There is even something ludicrous 
in the pomp with which this holiday production is 
suhercd into the world; and the solemnity with 
irhich it dispatches suligects of the last importance in a 
few wofds. The style, too, savours strongly of aflfec* 
tation in many instances $ and several controverted 
points are settled at once in so dogmatic a manner, 
that one is sometimes tempted to senile at the author's 
ignorance and self-conceit. He could not, in such 
narrow limits, enter on philosophical discussions; 
true i but why touch upon them at all } Why drag 
them in as it were, by the ears, when the object of 
the book might be attained as well> or rather better 
without them'? But what is the object of die book } 
It must be to lay before the vokinteers a short and 
very summary aooountof the most celebrated instances 
of patriotism, it could never be intended as a philo« 
sopnical discussion. In the former case, the author 
oaay be excused for the introduction of matter foreign 
to the subfect, on the score of vanity and the neces* 
sity of maikin| the book of a reasonable siae. In the 
latter case, this would be one of the most contemptible 
perfermanoes that ever issued hom the press. Con- 
sidering it then entirriy bm a mere ephemerel prodoc* 
tion, we heartily wish it all the success it merits, and 
hope that it will not wholly fail in producing those ad« 
vantages which the author no doubt expected to result 
froin ic. .^_.^____ ^* 

Military Memoirs, rel4ittng to CmrnprngM^ Batiiei and 
StroiogemsqffVar, Aniient mnd Mf3em *, Extracted 
from the be§t Autkoriiies with Original Remarks, 
By the Author of Memoirs of the War m A$ia^ from 
1778/01784. Limfonl804. 8eo. \0s^6d. Johnson. 
A military history, such as should give a distinct 
idea of how the most memorable bat^ of ancient 
and modem tiroes were lost and won, would be a 
most valuable acquisition to every person who has 
chosen the army for his profession. It is by such 
knowledge alone> that he can ever become worthy of 
command, however high in rank he may be raised by 
accident or length of service. To turn over the nu- 
merous volumes of history, where such information 
lies scattered, must however often be altogether \m^ 
possible for him, amidst the continual motion and 
bustle which generally attend a military life. It was on 
this account, from a conviction of the utility of the 
plan, that we took up the volume before us with a 
particular degree of favour, and began to read almost 
2U 
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with the retolatjon of being pleased. Of the abilities 
of Dr. Thomson, wbo.in the dedication acknowledges 
iiimself the author, the world has already had many 
specimens. The extont of his information and talents 
left as no room to doubt that be was a person vecy 
well qualified to execute such a work ; and the judi- 
/cious manner in which the plan is set forth in the pre- 
face» gave a presage of a book well worthy of the 
perusal. 

We had not, however, proceeded far, before we 
found occasion to halt, and ponder on the manner in 
which talents are in the present age applied. As soon 
as an author has by some well-written or popular book 
recommended himself to public notice, he acquires « 
Bame, This acquisition he immediately begins, with 
^coming prudence, to turn to the best account. He 
knows that thenceforward little or no enquiry will.be 
made into the intrinsic value of any new performance, 
and that it is not by the merit of the work, but by the 
name he has already acquired, that the bookseller will 
regulate bi< price. He therefore wisely reflects that it 
IS very foolish for a man to coinpoee with great care 
and toil, when his productions will bring him quite 
as much money without all this unnecessary trouble. 
As it is his name he sells, and the accompanying 
work is only reckoned a necessary appendage, he 
•oon discovers that it must be a matter of great indif- 
ference to the bookseller, whether this appendage be 
written by himself or by any other person ; and that 
if he gets ^300 for a volume which he can procure 
another to write for half that sum, he will be enabled 
to pocket sG. 1 SO of clear gain. Sometimes a book- 
seller, when he has got a work on his hands, which 
he does not know how to persuade the world to read, 
procures some man of note tojatker ii, as it is called, 
for a valuable consideration. 

£yeiy one may perceive from sach transactiona, 
which every day take place among literary speculators, 
to what good account a name may be turned. It mutt 
indeed be acknowledged that these treasures do not 
always prove inexhaustible; and that by thus dis- 
posing ef the 'goose limb by limb, the golden eggs 
must in time cease to be laid. Many authors, whose 
hame had once attained a very considerable elevation^ 
have contrived in a few years to bring it quite as low 
as the point from which it started. They continue to 
■ell as long as the bookseller will buy ; and he of 
course will buy just as long as the public will believe a 
book is worth reading, because a certain name is found 
on the title-page. The many, however, become at last 
weary of digesting crude trash] and begin to conclude 
that their opinion of the author's early performances 
must have been wrong, and that he is upon the whple 
but a very dull and insipid fellow. The value of ike 
name is now at an end : the public dont regard it, a^d 
the bookseller . won't buy it : and thus the author, 
having become the assassin of his own reputation* is 
consigned in his old age to poverty and neglect. 

Such is the use which we lament is so often made 
of talents and reputation. We do not mean to apply 
what has been said to any particular author : the pub- 
lic have abundance of examples before them. 

The Military Memoirs come to us under the name 
of Dr. Thomson. The utility of the plan we have 



already allowed : its execution comes now to be con- 
sidered. The work consists professedly of extracts 
from the best authors who have written on militsiy 
affairs, interspersed with observations by the author. 
It i§ divided into three parts ; War, before the in« 
veqtion of gun-powder ; War, after the invention of 
gun-powder ; War, since the introduction of the Prus- 
sian taction. This Just change in the art of war ihe sti- 
thor thinks sutiicientTy important to form the third great 
era in tactics. Whether this opiai^yLJ^e well-founded 
or not, we are certainly obliged to the authy^for ad- 
ding one more land-mark in the course of nearly 600 
pages. It may seem strange in this age when tables 
of Contents, indexes, and sub-divisions of all soni 
are so plentiful^ that none of these aids to the memory 
oecer i»4.book which seems so much to reqaire them, 
from its being made up of such a variety of uncon- 
nected histories. With the exception, of the three 
great divisions already noeDtioned, there is not a single 
subdivision in the work, and the di&reat histories are 
merely separated by a dash. As there is also neither 
iqdex nor table o/ .cbotents, there- is no finding any 
fact, whose place may have escaped the memory, 
without reading the volume over again. One should 
have thought such a book was intended for the peru- 
sal of some logician, whose ideas were linked toge* 
ther by a huge unbroken chain, instead of a sol£er 
whose bustling life often will not allow him to read 
twenty pages without interruption. Wo should not 
have remarked so particularly on this point, were it 
not that such neglect, when combined with other simi* 
lar circumstances, looks too much like the impatience 
of an author posting to the end of a performance 
written for a particid«r price : if the publisher does 
not miss the appendages, what need the author care ? 

The observations on particular battlea, and particu- 
lar changes in the art of war, are often evidently the 
production of a mind replete with various informadon. 
But their efiect is lost by the total want of arrange* 
ipent. We wade throtigh battles, stratagems* rpmaixs, 
and deductions ; but our recollection can as httle as- 
sist us in forming any idea of the mass through which 
we have made our way, as our judgement can in regard 
to what is to be expected in the sequel. The battle of 
Thymbrium, between Cyrus and Craesus, introduces 
a discussion on the antiquity of war chariots .* but 
unfortunately for the chain of thought, a long ex- 
tract from the Hindoo Institutes bmaks in upon US| 
because Dr. T. is certain " the reader will not be dis- 
pleased with it.*' The extract is indeed sufficiendy . 
entertaining, if it were found in its proper place; but 
while perusing it, the reader is quite thrown oar of 
the war chariots ; and at the conclusion, it is some 
time before his memory can again get mounted. 
There is indeed in almost every part sAdi a bustle and 
confusion, that we are apt to imagine the author in* 
tends to exhibit in his work the picture of a modem 
battle, where all is fire, smoke* nghting, flying, sod 
uproar, and no living soul can tell all the while whst 
is going forward. 

In making his selection. Dr. T. has usually made a 
judicious choice of authorities. He very properly p>^ 
fers Polybius who understood what a bet^ was, to 
Livy who only imagined what it might be*. Bug'*^ 
5 
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authorities in modern times are indeed such as must 
sometimes tempt us to smile ; he however modestly 
apologizes for reckoning among them his own portion 
of Dodsley*s Annual Register. 

The account of the King of Prussia's campaigns is 
4he most full and satisfactory : that of the last war 
-with France the most superficial. Yet surely it is in 
the campaigns which France has carried on with so 
much success against all Europe, and against all pro- 
bability, that t\ie most useful lessons for the present 
generation were to be found. To develope the causes 
which produced the disaster of the British armies, 
would have been an instructive labour both for the 
foldier and the politician of this country. But we 
forget — the book is dedicated to His R. H. the Duke 
of York. 

The style is throughout the most slovenly and ill- 
digested we remember to have read. It is often im- 
possible to decypher the meaning, owing to the care- 
lessness of the expression. Speaking of the battle of 
Areola between the French and Austrians, the author 
says, *' Valour and skill were conspicuously displayed 
on each side, but the genius of Bonaparte prevailed at 
last, of which, at the first onset, there was every rea- 
son to doubt.*' Was it the genius of Bonaparte, or 
the success of the battle that was at first doubtful ?— 
Such instances of negligence occur every where, and 
innumerable errors of me press are interspersed to put 
the sagacity and patience of the reader to an addi- 
tional trial. 

But it is not only with negligence that the style of 
Ibis performance is chargeable. There if also an af- 
fectation of using words of established meaning in a 
aew sense. This is the roost perverse species of 
affectation which can enter into the mind of a writer,* 
9S it tends to confound language and render it incapa- 
ble of distinctly expressing our ideas. Entrenchment 
and to entrench are exclusively devoted to a particular 
meaning, and convey one of the most distinct and de- 
4nite ideas that language presents. No one is in the 
least puzzled to know what is meant by an army en- 
trenching itself, or by storming the entrenchments of 
an enemy's camp. Yet Dr. T. chuses to distinguish 
himself by introducing r«-trenchment and rr-trench, 
at •nbstitntes for the above words; although these 
substitutes are already appropriated by universal con- 
sent to a very different signification. What plain 
Englishman would not be apt to imagine when he 
beard of an array ** retrenching itself with greattiare," 
that it bad gone upon short allowance as a necessary 
precaution ? To introduce new words where a lan- 
guage is deficient may often be allowable 5 but to 
confound words of an established meaning, merely 
\hrough the wantonness of alfected singularity, de- 
serves to be held up to ridicule and contempt, or if 
possible. a more severe censure. There is one instance 
indeed of this innovation in language, which occurs 
more than once, and yet is almost too laughable to be 
censured with asperity. All the world have long been 
a^greed about what a man's arm is) and it has been 
^ustomayy to use the plural of this word, arms, to de- 
note the weapons employed in warfare.. Dr. Johnson 
accordingly makes an arm what every other person 
makes tt^ and ho places entirely- ie[^Hrate froai' U^ 



arms denoting weapons, as a word wlthotit a singular* 
Dr. T. however, is determined that arms denoting 
weapous shall have a singular -, and that not only 
when a single weapon, but when a single species. of 
weapon is meant. In speaking of the fiying-artil- 
lery of the French, he tells us — " this arm was pe- 
culiarly suited to continental countries." Should, this ' 
usage be followed by our historians, we must give 
our readers timely warning not to mistake the meaning^ 
of the new phraseology: they must not suppose when 
they hear of one army using one arm and another 
another, that the battle was nothing more than a box- 
ing-match, ahd that the troops were composed of 
right and left-handed men. We consider it as fortti* 
nate for the credit of our vdunteers, that Dr. T. holds 
no commission in the Kensington corps ; for on hit 
introducing the new word of command, shoulder your 
arm, a scene might have been produced, sufiicient to 
overpower the gravity of the most patriotic. 12. 

Ust of New Publications from May 1 6, to June 1, 

1804. 

Those marked thus (*) are intended to be Reviewed 

at greater length, 

HISTORY, TRAVELS, &C. 

A Compendious View of Universal History, from 
the year 1753 to the Treaty of Amiens in 1802j 
With Notes to Verify and Illustrate the passages (o 
which they refer. By Charles Mayo, L.L.B. 4 vols, 
royal 4to. (*) 67. 6s. 

A Family Tour throu|[h the British Empire ; adapted 
to the Amusement and Instruction of Youth. By 
Priscilla Wakefield, 12mo. os. 

The writer of this book would perhaps confess that it is 
extremely superficial, because it was not intended to be 
otherwise. But looking upon it in the most favourable 
point of view, the subject cannot be said to be treated in »- 
manner likely to prove of much service to those for whose 
use it is intended. A dry detail of trifles is ai little calcu- 
lated to make a lasting impression upon the minds of youth 
as upon those of maturer age. Still a work of this kind, 
unless positively injurious, must be of some use, and may 
compensate for the time spent in reading it, when a better 
cannot be procured. 

POLITICS. 

Brief Remarkson the Mahratta War, and on the Rise and 
Progress of the French Establishment in Hindostan 
under Generals de Boigne and Perron. (*) l*. 
A Concise View of the Present State of the Question, 
regarding the Abolition of the Slave Trade announ- 
ced for Discussion in Parliament. J?*.. 
Tlie author of this pamphlet considers this interbtinai' 
question under three poims of view. He dnt treats of ihir 
method of procuring negroes in Africa, and endeavotii> i^ 
prove that this brutal irafHc renders almost the whole, of 
this quarter of the globe a scene of tumult, pillage, fraud, 
kidnapping, robbery, and |>eq)etual wars. The secfwd 
point to which he adverts is the treatment of the slives 
during the passage, which froqi authentic docnments'hc 
proves has been' the most horrid that can well be con- 
ceived till better regulations were introduced byMr.Wil- 
berforce's bill for the regulation of the Slave ships. The 
third point is the situation of the slaves in Ishe West Indies 
and here the author proves in the clearest woiu^er Vtm tht 
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CO Pdi t kiP of die lMg;ioet th(ew» it totally different from any 
Other species of human servitude tnat ever existed. But 
the great object of the pamphlet aopears to be to answer 
the aigoments of the defenders of tne Slave Trade, and b^^e 
he eousiden the question first as it relates to AfVica; Sdly, 
It it relates to the interests of those whose capital b em- 
ployed in it ; and ddly, as it relates to the interests of the 
West Indian colonies. The design of the arguments under 
these different heads is to prove» that this traffic is no less 
prefudicittl to good policy tnan revolting to humanity. The 
au^iorities quoted are those who have strenuously defended 
the Slave Tiide in oider to remove all idea ot partiality in 
treating the question. The author carefully distinguishes 
the two questions of abolishing the traffic^ and emiMid- 
pating the Skives already in the colonies. This is the closest 
and at the same time tne most comprehensive view of the 
question relative to the Slave Trade that has yet apbeared. 
11 is treated with the ability of a well-informed politician 
and philotopher, and tlie pamphlet is well worthy the pe- 
rusal of every one who wishes to attend to the sulgect of 
the Slave Trade. It is understood to be the composition of 
Mr. Broug^a^ author of the Cfilomol Policy, 

ThoQgbts on, the formation of the Late and Pretent 
Adrainlstratioiis. Ej Lord Archibald Hamilton. 
(*) 2«. 6d. 

Ad Answer to Mr. Pitt's AtUck upon Earl St. Vin- 
cent and the Admiralty, in his Motion for an In- 
quiry into the State of the Naval Defence of the 
Country, on the 15th Manpb^ 1S()4. J*. 6d, 

The questions in this pamphlet are frequently stated with 
lohie degree of partiality as generally happens when the 
object if to defend orn; side. ^This appenrs chiefly in the 
comparative ststements between our naval strength during 
the late and the prtseat war. The pamphlet is, however, 
evidentlv written oy a person well acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and some peculiarity in the stvle justifies the presump- 
tion that the writer is a seamah. rhe plan of the Earl of 
St. Vincent to have all the fitit^fates built in the King's 
dock-yards, insteid of procuring thtm by contract is here 
defended, and the argument^%dduoed in its favour must to 
every one appear convincirig.^' No one can for a moment 
douot that these vessels ou|ht if possible to be built hy 
sorer hands than thos^ of contractors. But still there is 
another consideration behind.- Though the propriety of 
nsany of the Ear) of St. Vincent's plans of improvement is 
evident, the manner and time of putting them m execution 
might be objectionable. Upon thn question, however, 
the author does not touch, out the pamphlet it ceruinly 
wen worthy of attentive perusal. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, on 
his late Ministerial Arrangemeots.' liy Timothy 
I^ain. U. 6d. 

The object of thb letter appears to be to point out the 
inronsbtency and tdfithness of Mr. Pitt's conduct in the 
fcrmation of the preMnt administratian, The subject is 
mated with cootiderable spirit, aDd the tentimenu of the 
mter are io general weU ^pressed. 
A Hefntfltion of the Libel published against the Me- 
mory of the Late Ring of France, by Helen Maria 
Willbmtf, under the thie of Pblitical and Confiden- 
tial Correspondence of Lotiit the Sixteenth ; with 
Observations on each fietter. By A. P Bertrand 
tie Moleville. Translated b/ R. C. t)allat, E^q 

This lefutation provet that the authot It warmly inte- 
Jtoied in pieventing the memory of his Kkig from being 
i^Milted \if wyyst accusations, but heie he has certainly 
. .u.^ -*•—•- The oftMd vii to 
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prove that the letters published by Mist Helen Maria Wil- 
liams were not genuine, or if genuine to refute the in- 
ference which she has drawn from them and prme her 
comments to be ill founded. But the author for the most 
prt chuses to treat Helen Maria in h'er own style, and an- 
swers her railings by railing in return. It may be trae, as 
he says, that the poor woman's brain has been turned by her 
revoludonary fury. But this is not to the purpose. He 
does indeed 'endeavour to prove that tevend of the letters 
are not genuine, and that the date of one which he admits 
to be genuine has been altered, and that this alferation has 
formed the only grounds of Helen Maria's^ attack uoon the 
King. But tlie evidence is only presumptive j we nave do 
direct proof, and here the answer is deficient. As to the 
comments of this revolutionary lady, he has certainlf an- 
swered them as she answered some parts of his aonalt. 
Both have bespattered each other without mercy, and both 
are violent partizans, so that it is not easy to say» how &r 
either are worthy of much credit. The teal of t^he minister 
is however more amiable than that of Hdeo Kfaria, though 
her politics are those of the hearl and not of the kfi, as 
she herself observes in one of her letters ^— -a wise lady f 

' THEOLOGY. 

Christian Theology j or an Inqairy info the Natnre' 
and General Character of Revelation. By the Rev. 
Ridiard Lloyd, A.M. 8vo. (♦) 8*. 

A Discourse delivered at Hackney, on occasion of the 
Death of Dr. Priestley. To which is added, A 
Brief Memoir of the Doctor's Life ?,tjd Writhips 
and a Letter from his Son, containing the Particu- 
lars of his last Sickness. By Thomas Belsham. l?/.* 
The principal feature in this sermon is the character of 
Doctor Priestley and his works. The author, as might be 
expected, is very extravagant \ti the praise of bollk Doctor 
Priestley's intentions might be good, but his theoAogtcal 
works have certainly been pn>ductive of very Ufdc benefit 
to society. As a man of science, his . fame it >mtlv esta- 
blished •, but the obstinacy of his disposition b^ shewed 
itself, for he persevered in' a favourite o|Mnton in^ spite of 
evidence amounting nearly to demonstration. His church 
history, which the author praises for impsirtiality and can- 
donr, is perhaps the most stubborn opposition to facts es- 
ublished upon the deafest testimony that ever was written 
to serve a party. The sermon is written with some i^nk 
and force, out strongly tinctured with the opioiont of the 
author's sect. His sentiments respectin(( Dr. Pnesiky^ 
theological writings will of courae be icoeived turn 9(Um* 

Sermontf by the Rev. Dr. Martiii« MoDifinill> Mi- 
shire. .8vo. 7*. ft*-' 
These termons were ditefly intended Io cdthnnethe vii^ 
tties of the late Earl and Countess of Leren and Jlelviilt. 
The author seemt to have had thit object much at heart* 
for Leven-house was ramarkably hospitable. But ah, poof 
Gil Peres, though something hrilliant was iiiteaded, die 
discourses are the most tame, dull, and insipid, that can 
well be conceived. The author indeed seems to he boapa- 
ble of writing any thing worthy of being given to the pub- 
lic ; but as Piuvon Hudh said of ^nder, *' hit meaniitg i> 
good." 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Charch Jtif Cm- 
brook, in Kent, on Wednesday the \^xh 6f Octo- . 
ber, 1803. By the Rev. D. W. Davies, B.A 1*.] 
The ol:g|ect of this sermon is to excite the people to pre- 
pare to resist invasion, in case it shocdd be attempted, y^ 
arguments used for this purpose, though orged befbie in a 
thousand different shapes, are still good arguments. ' WbfA, 
however, a new pvbhcatieit appears on an old solyeet, it ^ 
" to tifftti th>t k will at fcatthc tttiaaatw Bgbt* 
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Whoever TtJids thU tennott with any Mcb expectation, 
will be disappointed. 

The Providence of God ; a Norrisian Prize Essay. 
Bv James Georee Durham. A B. 2** 

Tne doctrine of an over-ruling providence i« here de- 
fended in a methodical and perspicuous manner, by argu- 
ments dni««n from reason, scripture aud experience. Were 
the Grcek'and Latin exploded, as also two Hebrew words, 
introduced no doubt with a view to prove that the 
author was acquainted with that language, the essay would 
be a good seruion for a country congregation, to which 
•method and plainness would certainly be a great recommen- 
datioa. One would expect something more from a prize 
essay. But here there is nothing new, striking, or inge- 
nious,* and the style is in general far from pure, and often 
antiquated. Why then was such a trifle publ'tshed ? No 
doubt because it gained the prize. The reason may be 
good, but, if this gained tlic prize, in the name of wonder 
what sort of things must those have been which came into 
competition with it, and failed i 

8CIEXCK, M£DICINE, &C« 

Gramina Britaauica; or. Representations of the Bn« 
tisb Grasses : with Remarks, and OccasioDal Des- 
criptions. By F. L. Knapp, £sq. F.L.S. he. 
Illustrated with coloured Plates, royal 4to. boards. 
(♦) 8/. 8#. 

Medical Sketches of the Expedition to Egypt, from 
India. By James M'Gregor, A.M. (Sae page (f J8.) 

Obftervationa ou the Disease called the Plague, the 
Dysentery; the Ophthalmy of Egypt, and on the 
means of Prevention j by P. Assalini, M.D. Trans- 
lated from the Fresich. By Adain Nealcj ijmo. 
(*) 4*. 

An'Essay on Respiration. Parts I. and II. By John 
Bostock, M.D. 8vo. 6'#. 

An Imprdkred Method of treating Strictoiet in the 
Urethra, bvo. bs, 

POETRY. 

The Gramptaos Desolate : a Poem. By Alexander 

CampbelL 8vo. (*) lOf. Or/. 

ffoeiBa on Various Stibjecta. By Mrs. Grant, 8vo. 

(♦) lOs. 6d, 

Tales and Poems. Bv A. Kendall, l^mo. 3«. 6d. 

The poems in this collection are very indifl'ercnt. One of 
tlicaa was wtitten, as the authoress informs us, while her 
.^B^mt was declared past hopes of recovcnr. It is however 
iinpossible nfit to think that « mother of tolerable feeUna 
smgJLn in such a sittiadoii bare something dse to fhink of; 
than writing scraps of poetry. The pfose stories are pos- 
sessed of some interest, but the wbple ranks rather below 
loediocrity. 
The Becal of MomUs : a Bagatelle. By Benjamin 

Thompson, Esq. ^to. 4«. 6d. 

The story of this piece is a mytholoj^ical fable, in which 
Momus on his recal to Olympus, is supposed to have 
•mused the ^s by a recital' in verse, of some of those 
tdbs with which Mr. Thomas Dibdin has so much amus^ 
fkm world in prose. The verse is not bad, and the tales are 
^0ec bad ; vet the humour of the latter is far from being 
IkigNenett by their union with the former. The author 
fromises us a hearty laugh; but we had unfortunately 
already ei\ioml this with these talcs in short prose ; which 
is pernaps tne cause tha| meeting wHh them metamorphosed 
km kmg-wibiM voae only pracuial us a bcarty yMrn. 
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By So- 
1/. l6s. 



NOVELS. 

The Life of a Lover, iu a Series of Letters. 

phia Lee, 6 vols. cr. 8vo. (*) 
The First Night of my Wedding. Translated from 
the French of Pigaolt Lebrun. *2 vols. l^mo. ?*• • 
This novel is subcienily amusing, rather from the au- 
thor's monner of writing, than from any thing in the work 
itself, which is a trifle in comparison with some former 
publications of th^same writer. Every adventure, whether 
tragic or comic is treated in the same Irght and humourous 
manner, and even the most sacred things are handled with 
that want of delicacy and respect, which distinguishes too 
many of the Freiich authors. 
Modem FaulU. By Mrs. Anne Ker. 2 vols. ISroo. 

This is a sorry tame story. There is nothing like origi- 
nality or acuteuess of thoueht or expression. A rakish 
husl)and leaves his wife, and lives with another woman, 
till being duly convinced of his fault, he returns to his dutv ; 
and this, told in a heavy, dull manner, is the whole of the 
affiiir. But i)erhaps the au»J«ores8 may answer nearly in thf 
words of the razor seller to the bumpkin, " my book was 
not written to amuse, but to sciL** 
Baron De Fleming > or. The Rage of Nobility. 3 vols. 
V2mo. 15*. 

Baron de Fleming the Son ; or. The Rage of Systems. 
Bv Aug. La Fontaine. U vols. 12mp. }'2s. 

These two novels exhibit in a striking and amusing light, 
the force of prejudice and system. The father is a good 
man, but perfectly devoured by the rage of nobility, and 
his chief delight is to study the antiquity of his feunify, and 
declaim upon his gei>ealogy on all occasions. The son is 
carried away by the rage o'f system. Fmm the colour of 
the hair, and Vrom the appearance of the coimtenance, he 
divides mankind into fo^ir classes^ of wliich the Celtic is the 
most perfect. His indefatigable search for perfect Celts, 
exposes him in a variety of ludicrous situations. Upon the 
whole the characters are well supported, and the satire is 
good in both works. The latter, whether the author in- 
tended it or not, forms a ijood burlesque upon the theory of 
Dr. Gall, whose eccentnc opinions ace making so mucn 
noise on the continent. 

MISCRLLANMES. 

An Introduction to the Knowledge of Rare and Valu- 
able Editions of the Greek and Latia ClMsics. By 
T. Dibdin, A.B. 8vo. (*) 12*. 

Letters written by the late Earl oi Chatham, to hia 
Nepi)ew, Thomas Pitt (afterwards Lord Catndlbrd,) 
then at Cambridge, cr. 8vo. {*) $9, 

Original Correspondence of Jean Jaqnes Rousseao 
with Madame Latour de Tranqaeville and M. Du 
Peyron, the frteod to whom he bequeathed bis Ma- 
nuscripts relating to his Quarrel wtfb David Hume^ 
&c. &c. 8:c. 2 vols. 8vow (*) 12*. 

Comic Sketches ; or. The Comedian his own Mana- 
ger $ written and selected for the betiefit of Per* 

formers in Fngland, Ireland, ScotUnd and AmeridL 
Bv Charles Lee Lewis, ICrao. 4f. 

Tfiis little volume contains a great deal of amuiii^ oiat- 
ter, and may be properly characterized by the apptrllation of 
a ' c^o//* performance, such as might be expected from such 
an • oddjitk as the author. The Satire is keen, almost al- 
ways entertaining, and pericclly free from Ill-nature. These 
sketches will be very vaioable to him whose cliief object in 
f^adioK is amu s em e nt. 
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A Narrative of Events that have lately taken place in 
Ireland among the Society called Quakers; with 
Corresponding Documents and Occasional Observa- 
tions. 8vo. o#; ^d, 
Tliis is a narrative of disputes about points of faiih and 
discipline that have taken place among x\\^ friends incite- 
land who begin to find that their creed is not yet entirely 
settled. The infallihlr guide wifhin points out to one the 
right way, but another wfaUtllr frnide shews dearly to 
anoilier, that t!ie former irifnUille g^uide knows nothing 
about the matter. Such disscp.sions, it must be confessed, 
are not very consistent with that spirit of peace for which 
ihtfrienda wish to be thought remarkable. The narrative 
is certainly curious, and may become an important docu- 
ment, should these dissensions lead to any extraordinary 
chan:;e in the sentiments and habits of the people called 
Quakers. 

A Narrative of the Proceedings in America, of the 
Society called Quakers, in the case of Hannah 
Barnard, 8vo. ' •**. 

It would appear from this pamphlet that discord cannot 
altogether be banished from the society o^ friends. Hannah 
Burnard, the proceedings relative to who?e case compose 
the following narrative, was a minister among the Quakers 
of America. The Spirit moved her to consider those parts 
of scripture as intiupolations, by which the Jews are said 
to have received the commands of the Divinity to make 
war upon the Canaanites. For this, after numberless 
meetings, cotiferences and disputes, she was dismissed from 
the society c( friends. Verily, the friends ought to be cir- 
cumspect, for the spirit of dlssention and lies seemeth to 
have got amongst them, and threatenelh to stir and buffet 
them without mercy. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The C/ii**/c-.— N*> IV. 

1 Vkterts Avias Ubi de Puimone revMo» Pers. 

An Attack has been made on Crinitns by Dr. 
Noehden J (see our last Number) which those who are 
eager to develope not merely the dulness of Ger- 
man Commentators in the gross, but their unfairness 
in the art of book-making inpariiatiar instances, will 
no doubt expect to see answered. — Crinitns will by no 
means acquiesce in the judgement which the Dr. has 
been pleasecf to decide as his meed. 

I aai aware that under a feigned signature, it would 
be cowardly to reply to general invective, urged by a 
gentleman, no doubt, of great learning, who has 
openly signed his name to his opinions.— I trust also 
tliat another motive would induce me to consider my- 
self not in the least injured by his remarks, or justified 
in retorting some phrases, whereby Crinitus is repre- 
sented, by an ingenious collection of words supplied 
from Ihe Classic, as a would be scholar. We must al- 
low the 

ncc lex est justior ulla 

Qukm necis artifices arte perire sui. 
And therefore, by an easy prolepsis, Crinitus may 
suffer for the pains he intends to inflict on Hemster- 
huis and Bentley at the place of' execution. 

To this elegant metaphor, wherein Crinitus is re- 
presented as a hangman, and the two Commentators 
as condemned criminals, he has only to object, that 
every mention he has made in print of Dr< Bentley 
has been reverential ; though be cannot but admire 
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the ingenuity with which Hemsterhuis is coupled to 
our illustrious English critic. 

I now hope I may be allowed to defend myself m 
the fy-st person : and though I may seem to Dr. 
NoehdQn -s" garrulous and ifn pertinent,** ''petulant** 
" illiberal,** may be thought to use " massive epithets,** 
to '^shew a repreltensib/e ignorance,** &c. &c. — yet, I 
have still hopes that by a calm and dispassionate an- 
swer to the Dr.'s insinuations, I may vindicate the 
general assertions which I have any where ventured 
to make in the few published numbers of an undigested 
paper, the trifling offspring of some leisure monients» 
which I had concei\ed might be harmlessly spent id 
the prosecution of truth, in subjects where it seldom 
encounters an examination. 

And, in the first place, I do not think that the au- 
thoritative tone even of a* *' iir humanissimus,** " a 
Member of the Saninarium Phtlologiatm,*' ought to 
prescribe, to those whom He may opine kis Inferiors, 
hit rules of Thinking and Writing.— In the univer- 
sity of Gottingen, under Mr. Ileyne's instructions, I 
mi^ht have learned this obedience to the dictates of a 
master ; but Dr. Noehden will excuse me if I inform 
him that! shall continne, on the same subjects, in tlie 
same method, to offer myRemarks to his Criticism, umil 
my Publisher informs me that they are become a drug 
unworthy of his excellent Journal, and superseded by 
the solidity of the German school. 

A few common place remarks in " the Dr.'s ex- 
postulation'* concerning the benefits which some com- 
mentators have conferred on the literary world, and 
some foibles they must be allowed with the common 
noass of mankind to have indulged in, as I was never 
disposed to deny, so I shall not answer. I hasten to 
the most formidable attack, where I donbtless appear 
most vulnerable. 

** The particular allegation* of Crinitus, if submitted 
to an accurate analysis, would not stand th scrvt%»y </ 
examination** This is no doubt the opinion of Dr. 
Noehden. — I shall not however be blamed, I suppose, , 
for preserving a silence on points coliectix^hf urged , 
against my Essay, till n\y antagonist gives me some 
clue by which I may discover and judge them, when 
I promise him I will be as ready as at present with 
my Vindication. 

If I thought that Dr. Noehden would give me 
credit for Veracity, (which I much fear, from the te- 
nor of some of his phrases, he does not,) I would 
more at length inform him, and he would surely be 
surprized at the information, that my notices concern- 
ing Heynd came originally Jrom himself, — Hots 2A\S 
where is not a part of the present question. — I merely 
state the fact, with a solemn assertion of its truth. 
And from this I think I may assert also, that there is 
scarcely a seeming difference in my account of Heync 
as far as the co-operation of his pupils is concerned.-^ 
Let the reader weigh the paragraph of Dr. N. with 
the quotation he has extracted from my essay, and be.- 
will find that even the circumstance of the formatioo- 
of Heyn^'s Excursus to the Niirt#»« (for I shall take tfcc' 
liberty to use the term in the singular number) if not 
strictly in that single instance fact, is at least a very 
venial misapprehension^ calculated to serve no purpo*f 
• - •HeyniProIegolncni passim." 
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of petulance from nusrej^efGUatlon^ since it originated 
from a knowledge of the advantages which the Pro- 
fessor gained from his Seminarium Philologicum, and 
by no means deserved the triumphant contradiction it 
has met with from the Dr. I have a great and sound 
respect for Heynd^f as a commentator who has 
often informed, and rarely disgusted me ; <i1though^ as 
a citizen of the republic of letters, 1 much condemn 
and despise his degrading classical lore to serve the 
objects of his bookseller > of this more hereafter, 
when I prove to Dr. N, that I ka^t read the Professor's 
preface. 

And now I think it time to remark an inconsistency 
in Dr. Noehden's account of Heynd and his Hanove- 
rian Exhibit io/itrs, which, had it been inserted by me, 
would, 1 fear, have met with no mercy at his hands 
The Dr. rejects with disdain the idea, thgt Heyn^ 
should have commissioned his pupils to exert them- 
selves in the more arduous aids to his work. And 
perhaps his late paper proves the justice of the Pro- 
fessor's system. His words are, on this subject (/. e. 
in disproving the execution of any comment of con- 
sequence by tlie Seminarium Philologicum) " That 
the fellows" of that institution ** are employed by him 
in variom occuputiofts, calculated to promote the object 
Of' their studies: and occasionally he avails himself of 
their industry in executing some subordinate qjjices be- 
longing to him as an Editor. The work that he ge- 
nerally delegates to them, is : the making of indices, Sec. 
and correcting the press. So, the drudgery of making 
an index, and the servility of correcting the press, are 
calculated to promote the object of these youn^ gen- 
tlemen's studies ! ! Gentle reader, when these are the 
occupations, as described by a fellow-labourer, of the 
German youth, may I not appeal to your indulgence 
in all I have said concerning German Commeiifators ? 

Let us now unravel Dr. Noehden's meaning on the 
dther side of the question. — An Excursus (i. e, a patch- 
work of quotations and hackneyed opinions, dilated, 
and sometimes decently arranged) is a work beyond 
the ability or trust of Mr, Heyni's pupils. — ^They 
execute subordinate offices — and yet one pupil rectifies a 
iMiitt Version of Pindar. — It follows then, that cor- 
recting the press, and making an index, are works 
destined to* promote literature, and that ** i'cctifying a 
Version of Pindar.** X h a subordinate office f ! ! Non 
tali aoxilio, nee defensoribus istis, &c. &c. 

Veniamus ad splendida. When Dr. Noehden talks 
of " a master book-maker surrounded by journeymen 
and apprentices," he represents the very fact, as he 
allows it to be, with equal truth and humour. Let us 
pursue this witty allegory. — Mr. Heyiid cuts out§ the 
work, but it is very unfashionable, of a bad texture, 
second-cloth, with which he trusts his apprentices : 
he himself is an adept at the dashing suit, the turn of 
the collar, the stuffing the shoulders. 

f The iadoc to Virgil could not have been superintended by 
Heyni& — vide Somnum mire. Index. 

X As the world may perhaps not have heard of this young gen- 
tlraian, I think it would be unfair to withhold his name. " Aop- 
pm$, omatistimus Jwoenu, Pnti. ad Find, ed prima. Is not this 
ridiculous, ** yocesjuvtnum aliquot onuUitsimorum, qui idtntidem 
me r9gavenmi ut Lyrici Pottos guttum darem. Dimoverttm eorum 
pteces^ &c. efc'f" 

% By " cutting out,'* I suppose Dr. N. intended to make the 
-professor resemble a taylor, in ois allegory. 
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I will descend from this height of description i and 
merely suggest that the young apprentice employed 
to tack on Digammas has woefully betrayed his trust 
in a few instances. — ^That the index^maker strvck 
•work, and ran off before the conclusion of the eighth 
volume. That the young botcher who luckily hit on 
stitching the. Alexandrian Grammarians to an other- 
wise ponderous load of notes, deserved the honours 
of the shop-board — ^and that the hands employed 
abroad to cabbage different MSS. were generally un- 
successful.* I aver that I hare read Heynd's Preface 
to Homer — and must beg Dr. Noehden to excuse me 
from the pain of a second perusal. It contains LI . 
Pages, XXXIV Sections, and the Prolegomena, Sub- 
sidia, &c. (which may most fairly be added) contain 
CXVIIi Pages. I therefore still pronounce it a massive 
performance, almost totally irrelevant to subjects of 
literature connected with Homer. — ^The whole stuff 
which regards the Bookseller's, and the Professor's 
jobs, I still call pefuiant.'—Wlwn will some patrons 
arise in Germany to snatch unhappy editors from the 
gripe of those harpies? They have absolutely made 
Mr. Heyn^ ridiculous, by his confession that thci/ im- 
posed the work — a work, to dilate into eight enor- 
mously extensive octavo volumes, the Iliad, which, as 
we have read, was once contained in a nut-ihell.f 

I recommended in my last number the "Testimo- 
nia Sui.** Dr. Noehden has given me an excellent 
opportunity for a collateral exemplification of my 
purpose. — He refers me to sundry passages, wherein 
)ie is mentioned^ with superlative epithets, or gentle 
lauds 5 I wish I could as easily gratify the egotism of 
every living author, as I can that of the Doctor. 
These shoi3d be placed after the vignette to his 
*' Commentatio de Forphi/rii Scholiis in Home rum** — an 
edifying, but not very entertaining treatise— a tole- 
rable specimen of the German school. 
" Amanttssimus Ge. Henr. Ndhden Etona agens, a. xciv.- 

Praef. 17. 

Here begms the literary career of a member of the 
Seminarium Fhiioiogicum — at Eton Dr. Nohden very 
kindly offered his assistance in collating a fragment 
contained in the library of that place. — " Amantis- 
simus'* is a most encouraging term, but it will be 
surpassed in the 15>th page. 

"Docrissimus Nehden" — On this I need not en- 
large, but shall refer my reader to that gentleman's at- 
tack for the comment. 

** Egregih dispntata sunt a doctissimo viro G. H. Nohden" 
The. professor had not a clear second sight if be pro- 
phetically applied the above words to the above attack. 
Prol. p. 63. 

In the 65th page, there are frequent mentions made 
of the Dr.'s treatise— alterius sic 
Altera pes dt opem res— 
iThere might sorely have been room for the " lavdata 
Dissertatw** in one of the eight volumes. , 

• I admire the following extract from the Edinburgh Review. 
July, 1803. p. 311. '* We will not endeavour to rescue from obli- 
vion the names of those unhappy person-t. by whom the moat labo- 
rious part of the work W9S executed. We regret that one of these 
subaltern artists was not employed at the conclusion of the work, 

'" P'^'"^ » I«^- Vide Hcynii P«f. S. *y ^-^OOg IC 
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" Hr doct. Kihdenr This is what I ca!!. a gentle 
hud — Quere ? should the termination be us, or issimus ? 
■we arc here informed (which is somewhat of tautology) 
that he is ** nunc in Briiatmis de^ens inter virorum dodo- 
rum stadia:" i>. 9I. then F. C. Noehden, p. 100. 

More and more abbreviation ** K A. G, Jlcnr. Noehden"' 
p. 100. 

*• Nohedi^nms r^eus,** p. 102. German is a hard language 
to latinize. 

** Ab humanissimo Noehden,"" 106. " ty the polite Dr. 
NSehden:" 

** ICjusdem viri industries ct amicitia deleo,** p. 110. 

I hope Dr. Noehden will admire with comphicency 
these *' Tcstimonia Sni'* as he wished " to support 
bis pretension, and lo refer the Reader to the edition 
of Homer.** — I have saved the Reader this trouble, 
who, from the literary biography of my antagonist, 
suggested by himself, cannot doubt, that the Dr. is on 
terms of the strictest intercourse with Heynij who, 
though at preisent in his dotage, and in his better days 
only a man of Labour, and not of Taste, deserves, 
perhaps more than any modern German commentator, 
the united praise of all English and Hanoverian 
Tryphones. 

My paper, I fear, is tedious— I must bring it to a 
dose, neither requesting nor deprecating the Dr.'s 
farther chastisement. I hope, however, he will at 
least attack me with better temper next time, lest the 
world should not be inclined to accede to Heyne*s defi- 
nition of "r/r humanimmus*" ** a jtoHshed gentleman .*^ 

The pathetic remarks on Brunck are loo ridiculous 
for a serious defence, on my part, of my unhappy 
phrase '* a bankrupt cffjnmefitator'* — suffice it to say 
at present, that Bruirck is peevish, abusive, headstrong, 
and unfair, and I unfortunately do not agree with Dr. 
Noehden in thinking that he deserves well of -the 
literary worid. 

Lest, however, I should seem to confine myself to 
generals^ and to avoid the direct encounter on the 
merits of Brunck. 1 shall make that " vegetus jucun- 
^simusque «f jifx^*^ • the stibjectof a future ntimb^r, 
dismissing, however, the mention of fiij antagonist, 
to whom I fervently wish every floccefts io the prose* 
' cutioa of. bis laborious and meritorious-ttudies. 
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oratory is agreed by all, bnt I think that S. loses part 
of the force of what is said, by adopting the conjec« 
tnral reading of mutet habenas liber instead of the ori« 
ginal text of mitt at habcnas ; i. e. remittat, Uaat 
habenas, ^* let him give a loose to the reins," as is con- 
firmed by the sense of the subsequent word, Uber. 
Hence the ^thor makes a transition to the study of 
Latin literature in general. Hunc rojnana manus cw- 
cumflnat : the original hunc is better than the conjec- 
tural hinc, and the whole phrase expresses the same 
as if we were to say, " when a student has thus laid 
a good foundation in Greek authors, let the pens of 
all the Roman writers surround him" and then *' some- 
times let him translate Gre^k authors, and sometimes 
imitate Latin ones." 



.J^eply fffS. on a Pasfage in Petronius. (Seep, 16b:) 
Mr. Editor, 

1 readily agree with your 'Correspondent S. in 
l^umber 41, concerning a passage in Petronius, that 
the conjectural correctors of the text have had bad 
success in their attempts to explain it ; but I am also 
compelled to include S. himself amoitg the number of 
unfortunate commentators ; for the original text with- 
oat any alterations, ofi^rs ns a more connected and 
consistent sense, although involved indeed in some 
obscurity, by means t>f the coastraioed and afiected 
modes of expression : nevertheless^ we may still dis- 
cover the shadow^ at least* <of a cdierent meaninff, 
which the correctors of the text have not presorv^, 
as we shall perceive by the subjoined illustrationa. 

That ill the first six lines the writer sends a student 
for his instruction, to Greek poetry, philosophy and 

• Schwcie. Pr«f. »d Athciwum— this is a direct libd on the 
cbancter of that M Commcmator. 



Et modo gmio 
Exonerata sono mutet suffusa seporem ; 
Interdum tubducta foro det pagina cursocn, 
£t fortuna sonet ccleri disttncta meatu. 

These are the roost diflicult lines, but the sense has 
been better guessed before by other commentators 
than by S. Those indeed, who substitute orofwe 
graio, he rightly reproves, yet does not himself make 
any proper use of the opposition between modo and 
interdum ; i. e. ** Sometimes let biro translate, and tbos 
by unburthening the sense from Greek phrases, let 
him change the flavor by supplying correspoodeot 
Latin ones." Craio sono means Greek language^ not, 
as S. supposes, full pronunciation : thus Martii^ says, 
Sonasque grandibus minare verbis *, and possibly 
sono may be also here emphatical as in Martial, mean- 
ing to express the vehemeftt force of the words in De- 
mosthenes. But beside translation, let him sometimes 
imitate I^tin speakers, " i^ e. Sometimes let his writ- 
ten page, carried ofif by him by memory from the on|- 
tors in the forum, give a fVee course to his own origi* 
nal conceptions, det pagina cursvm, Pagina is such a 
neutral word of itself, ^at it may mean a comic page, 
or a tragic page, or an oratorical page > its sense, 
therefore must in every case be determined by tbs 
context, and here it mast mean an oratorical pagt, 
notwithstanding that, in the passage referred to by S« 
it means a comic page. Now comes the roost difficult 
line of any, Et fortuna sqnet celeri distincta meatu, I 
do not perceive, that any commentator has discovered 
the true meaning of this line any more than S. hio- 
self. Now it nrost be observed, that the precediog 
line rdated onlv to the oratorical concq;>tions and ar- 
guments, hut^this relates to the lan^age in wbick 
they are to be delivered, so that the original text if- 
quires no alteration ; it noeans ** and good fortnoe 
will teach proper language, differing possibly from 
that brought by memory from the fomm in some sliriit 
and nice variations i'* *' that is, let him imitate wbtt 
he heard pronounced, and trust to himself to maka 
such variations in the language, as shall rather iai* 
prove it. Tbit is mueh the same as what Horace said 
in plainer words. Nee verbum verbo curabis redda< 
fidus ittterpres ; for as by ^aio sono befofe, he mesat 
Greds vords, so now by FortWM mmet vcr^, he 
means, '' Good fortnne may select more fit LsHa 
words, than by scmpuloosly following thmt ^"^^>^ 
memory brought irora the fomm" tubdactm Jaro, and 
which wiU thus become ** dbtinguisbed from the 
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Others bf some slight improvemeots/* as meatus side- 
rum is used to express th^ various courses of the hea- 
venly bodies, so here, by celeri reatu he means some 
slight variation in the coarse of expression. Celer, 
beside svift, means also short and slight, as somnus 
celer is a slight sleep. The whole passage then is both 
coherent and rational, although very quaintl^ expressed, 
and it wants no corrections in the text. In the two 
following lines the writer sends the student from 
Latin oratory to Latin poetry : 

Dent epulaa, et bella truct memorata canore ; 

Grand iaque indomiti Ciceronis verl>a mineiitur. 
The original text has minentar not minetur, the for- 
mer tallies better to Dent in the plural. ** Let tutors 
give into the hands of students both festive poetry, and 
Aorrid wars made memorable in poetic song'' and then 
after such a course of instruction, ** Let them threaten 
with rivalship the magnificent language of the uncon- 
<jucrable soul of Cicero." — 1 may add, that the phrase 
Kimiana tnanits c'trcawflaat may allude to the Roman 
practice of being attended by several amanuenses, 
whose employment was to write down what was dic- 
tated to them In words. Palmerius^ moreover, saw 
so much of the meaning of exonerata sono that it re- 
commended translation, while the subsequent line pre- 
scribed composition. '' Aut verti de graeco aut con- 
troversias componi censet ;" but he had no conception 
of the meaning of Fortuna sonet, any more than your 
correspondent S. H. 



MANNERS. 

TheJSalfoh.^N'^X. 

on profbrntm wUgus 9^ arcto, 

I hate the rmbble and despise 
Alike their virtue and their vice. 



HoaACg* 



1 HAVE often wondered that nature should cbroroit 
•ucha great oversight in not establishing proper distinc- 
tive ourks for the various ranks of society. If things 
had been so arranged that all in a certain circle, our 
JoskioHoMcs for example, should be tall, slender, 
'bandsome, and elegant ; and that all who were trans- 
lated firom an inferior sphere to this upper region 
•boald instantly acquire these qualities, there could 
be little difficulty in distinguishing a person of fashion 
from the vulgar. But unluckily nature has neglected 
to make any such provision. We have the short, the 
aquat, the crooked, the clumsy, the aukward and the 

hoobyish, even at Mrs. T *s routs, and the 

Countess of K *8 suppers. There is indeed a par- 
ticular air which is said to distinguish those who move 
in a certain region, and to be altogether unattainable 
beyond its boundaries. Such, however, are the effects 
of imitation in the circles below, and such the un- 
kindly nature of some of the materials which fashion 
baa to work upon, that even the initiated are often 
vnaUe to trace a brother fashionable .by his air. 

The members of the kaut ton, have therefore been 
obligiad to supply the defects of nature by their own 
ingenuity; and hence arise the numerous refined 
coDtrivaoces which are daily invented^ to separate the 
pure region of fiuhion firom the gnota atnosf^ere that 

. TOL. III. 



hovers around it« Dress and equipage were formerly 
considerable badges of distinction $ but the wives of 
the rich citizens, incited by a laudable ambition, soon 
broke through their old restraints of economy and de^ 
ference to Uieir betters; and Mrs. Flounder having 
transferred her residence from Comhill to Cavendish« 
square, it was no longer possible to discover her 
origin either from her jewels or her liveries. This 
barrier being thus broken down, an immense gap was 
left in the ^nces of the fashionable world, through 
which multitudes from Change-alley, and even Pud- 
ding-lane are datly forcing an entrance. 

Rich dresses were now given up ; and it was re- 
solved, that the intruders by being deprived of orna- 
ment, should be exposed to derision in their native 
vulgarity. A rapid succession of whimsical fashions, 
and something new for every day, now distinguished 
the ladies of the ton. The industrious directresses of 
the Magazim dvs Modes however, rendered all these 
measures abortive; for the no-bodies were never 
above a day behind in their imitations, and the very 
waiting-maids were apt to be mistaken for their mis- 
tresses. The ladies of the first fashion, indeed, some 
time since made a bold efibrt, in which they thought 
none of the little could have the assurance to follow 
them ; and in order to set all competition at defiance, 
actually appeared in public somewhat more than half 
naked. The enterprize, however, was not attended 
with that success which its boldness merited ; for in- 
stantly the whole necks, arms, shoulders and bosoms, 
in the kingdom, were thrown open to the eye of the 
gazer. It is but yesterday that I cheapened a pair of 
gloves with a little damsel, who in point of nakedness 
might have vied with any duchess in the land. 

The male fiishionables have indeed adopted a more 
vigorous mode of revenge, for the encroachmenti 
made upon their dignity in the way of dress. They 
have b^n by duect acts of retaliation ; and as their 
valets and grooms had roost impudently aspired to their 
dress and manners, they have in th^r turn usurped 
the garb and habits of these gentlemen. It is not te 
be doubted that thia vigorous measure will have its due 
effect; for a groom must be exceedingly mortified to 
find so little gratification to his vanity in rising to hit 
master's level. 

But it is in their aknnsement^ that the fashionables 
have made the most strenuous efibrts to preserve their 
circle inviolate ; and their zeal has at length been re* 
warded with success. They have indeed been invaded 
at Vauxhall, annoyed at Ranelagh, and absolutely 
driven from the theatres; for although they still 
might have enjoyed their private boxes in security at 
the latter, yet the no-bodies had attained such an as-^ 
cendancy there, both in numbers and figure, that it 
was not to be endured. An excellent exi>edient 
however, was hit upon to prevent such inconveniencies 
for the future, by selecting an amusement which 
should have no temptations Hot the vulgar. As long 
as the theatres, or Astley*s, or the Circus, or Sadler's 
Wells> or in short any place which offers the least en. 
tertainment is to be found, there is no danger that the 
fashionables will be followed by the crowd to the 
Opera Honae, There they may in perfect securitv 
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enjoy their tetc-a-tetes and their scandal, and perhaps 
listen at a few intervals to the queens and kings, who 
are torturing their vocal organs in wonderful modes, 
to draw down an iaspiring bravo, ' bi-axissimo ! 

Other methods of distinction have been devised 
with equal zeal and ingenuity. The fashionables, per- 
ceiving that the vulgar were contented to have the 
«tage and orchestra filled with professional people, de- 
termined to make this a ground of distinction, and 
thenceforwar^s to play and iiddl^ for themselves. 
The crowd, however, who were scrupulously shut 
out, could not enddre that heroes and heroines should 
be stabbed and poisoned in the ordinary way withimt 
themselves having any part in the amusement. The 
hue and cry was therefore set up with such fury, that 
the fashionables were obliged to put an end to their 
mysteries, lest they should be actually violated by pro- 
fane hands. The other resource, of «wfl/fMr concerts, 
is by idt more adviseable, and will be found perfectly 
secure. The crowd, I have already observed, cannot 
be prevailed upon, even by their desire of appearing 
fashionables, to listen whole nights to the enchanting 
Signora Squallante uttering unknown words and un- 
known sounds J and surely it is far less to be appre- 
hended, that they will be seized with any irresistible 
inclination to drink up the melodies of Lady Louisa 
I'hrum, and the Honble. Mr. Hum. 

To do justice to the taste and ingenuity of the 
great, there 19 something in all their pleasures, which 
distinguishes them from those of the little. The form 
indeed is soon copied by the latter, and there are routs 
and card-parlies found in every quarter, as idle and as 
insipid as any in Portman-square. The little, however, 
on those occasions pay some attention to the conveni- 
ence of their guests, and make some calculation of 
the size of their rooms before they issue their cards. 
The great, on the contrary, invite all the world ; and 
the hostess is rendered the happiest creature in the 
universe, if there is not a single corner in her rooms 
•where a living creature can sit, stand, or walk with 
comfort. A squeeze certainly formed a very agreeable 
variety amidst the languor of a rout > but since the 
accompaniment of hot suppers has been introduced, it 
has not been found altogether so pleasant. £very one 
has heard of the affair in Audley-street, where two 
hundred fashionable were pent up in the corners of 
the supper room, and had nothing to do but look on 
and make wry faces, while their fellow-guests made 
away with the chickens, and swept otF the green pease 
without mercy. On talking of the affair to a young 
lady who was present, she told me with much empha- 
sis, that she had sten all the delicacies of the season 
there. Great revolutions may Le expected to arise in 
the fashionable world from these circumstances ; it is 
whispered that the ladies en bon point, will be quickly 
out of all repute, and the price of vinegar and sallad 
is in consequence about to experience an extravagant 
rise. A very fashionable lady, who has as much 
money as she can spend, and consequently many more 
guests than she can well accommodate, has ilevised a 
very pretty method of preventing inconvenience, by 
introducing a fresh supper and a fresh set of guests at 
certain intervals, till the whole have partaken of the 
features of the supper room. It is said that this 
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lady, who has discovered soch a tasteful method of 
prolonging a party, has resolved to improve still far- 
ther oil the idea; and that when Bonaparte dofi 
soinething to call for another masquerade, she is to 
have such a crowd of fashionables, that the supper* 
rooms shall be replenished with new guests and new 
delicacies drery two hours, and*yet the entertainment 
extend through the whole four-and-lwenty. 

Sucl] a plan is truly grand, and there is no danger 
of its being imitated by the little. It is only to be re- 
gretted, that it must necessarily give rise to a nucnber 
of eclipses. An eclipse in the fashionable world is a 
tei'nporary obscurity in which those, who have no 
perednuil mints in Lombard-street, find it convenient 
to shroud themselves. When all the old woods bavo 
disappeared, whan trades-people become importunate, | 
and the Jews saucy,' mid when therefore it is no longer 
practicable to see one's friends by hundreds, a fashion- 
able retirement is the resource. The little in theso 
circumstances would begin to retrench, and think of 
only having ten guests where they had twenty before, 
fiut this is out of all rule in the circle of fashion i one 
must never seem less than he has once been. It it 
indeed a very easy affair to disappear out of the 
i^bhionable world, as no one thinks more of the 
matter, till the absentees 6nd it convenient again to 
emerge in all their glory. Who ever thought of the 

charming Mrs. , during her last eclipse ? And 

yet what parties are more frequented than hers, since 
she re-appeared ? Her spirit indeed deserves ibc 
highest commendation j for it is well known that she 
mortified two whole years in an old castle, in order to 
enjoy her present blaze ; and it is allowed her narties 
yield to none either in numbers or splendour, although 
the flash oi this season must immediately be followed 
by another eclipse. Fashionable happiness is indeed 
something quite beyond the comprehension of the 
vulgar. 

fiut of all the means by which the great set tb« 
little at a distance, there are none so effectual ai 
trampling with contempt on certain restrictions, which 
the little are compelled to observe with reverence. 
Those old crabbed fellows the laws mdeed, in this age 
and nation, are extremely unpropitious to the dis* 
tinctions of high life; a lord and his tradesman are 
quite on a level in Westminster-Hall, nor have die 
surly jurors civilization enough to acquit a person 6n 
the plea of his being a man of fashion. But in spite 
of these untoward circumstances, there is still a suf- 
ficient degree of respect paid to morals and religioa 
among the no bodies, to afford considerable distinc- 
tion by breaking through all their restraints : and a 
man of high fashion may be profligate and profaoe 
far beyond what hii inferiors can openly venture. 
The vulgar, indeed, advance with rapid strides in the 
footsteps of tlieir betters > they have also their affiiirs 
at Doctors Commons, their E O tables, and their 
Sunday gambols j but things must with them be done 
in as private a way as possible, for they know that the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice is every where si 
their heels. 

Having mentioned this Socieqr, I cannot fiarbctr to 
express my admiration of the siaperioiity which the 
fashionable wodd have displayed with regud to it. 
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One part 6f the little esteem these censors, and ano- 
ther fear them j bat the great tind in them and their 
functions only a very pretty subject for burlesque. 
Heltgion and morality have so long furnished matt«r 
for ridicule, that the subject is become quite stale ; 
to find out any thing new therefore in this way, dis- 
covers a most happy ingenuity. Jt does infinite 
honour to the genius of the person who first hit on 
the idea of holding op to public derision, those who 
bad devoted their time and labour to the service of vir- 
tue and religion. I'here is a personality in the thing, 
which gives a new zest to tlie usual burlesque of these 
topics. The polite host and the fair hostess, who 
conducted this rich amusement-, have established to 
themselves a deathless name in the fashionable records. 
Whenever religion and morals begin to grow saucy, 
they will universally be looked to as the avengers of 
the world of fashion ; and in order to strike at the 
jroot of those nuisances at once, it is to be expected, 
that at their next masquerade, the entertainment will 
be the bench of bishops and the twelve judges of 
England. 

r In passing through St. James's Square sometime 
•ince, on a Sunday evening, I found my way quite 
blocked up by a crowd of very gay carriages. I im- 
mediately recollected having read in the Morning 
Post, a few days before, that a certain high titled 
lady's ISunday parties had commenced for the season. 
As I passed under the half-shut windows, my ears 
were saluted by the well-known bravura notes of a 
celebrated singer J but I understood afterwards, that 
*he did not sin^ for pay on this occasion, but was re- 
ceived as a guest very well suited to the party. Every 
thing relating to this entertainment was conducted in 
•ucb a manner as to display the most praise-worthy 
contempt for what is held in reverence by priesU and 
old women. The preceding advertisement was a bold 
stroke at silly decorum in the eyes of the whole nation j 
and the open display of the party was well imagined^ 
to shew that not a single scruple existed about 
trampling upon the most sacred customs of the 
country. This was in the high fashionable style, and 
quite beyond vulgar daring j fori have not heard that 
any of the little have yet ventured to advertise their 
intention of breaking the Sabbath. 

It is astonishing that people should be found in this 
enlightened age, who look upon the Sunday amuse- 
luents of the great as something very improper j when 
it can be proved by so mAny argumcnu, that it is so 
Wghly becoming in persons of a certain sphere to 
break the fourth commandment. For instance, we 
shall be told that the Sabbath was intended for reflec- 
tion ; — now who ever heard of reflection among people 
of fashion ? And what should they reflect upon ? 
Surely a whole day would be poorly spent in discus- 
sing over again the chances of last night's pharo 
bank, in weighing the degrees of admiration paid to 
the different head dresses at Lady Lucy's rout, or in 
calculating the value of Beau Noddy's compliments* 
With regcrd to the matters for reflection which other 
persons have, such as the intricacies of human affairs, 
and the many actions which cannot well be reconciled 
to reason or conscience, they are entirely out of the 



question ; and when one has nothing to reflect upon, 
why 'tis surely better to do any thing than to sleep. 

It would besides be a very great injustice to deprive 
the fashionable world of their Sunday's amusementF, 
For the vulgar, who are occupied with various affairs 
during the week» feel the leisure of Sunday a suf- 
ficient enjoyment of itself; whereas people of fashion, 
who ne^'er have any thing at all to do, would find no 
novelty in being idle on Sunday, it is what they might 
be any day. To set their enjoyment therefore on a 
level, even with those of the vulgar, it is necessary 
that their Sunday pleasures should have some peculiar 
zest; and certainly the defiance of public decency and 
the scorn of religion must form a very nice savoury 
relish. 

As imitation> however, cannot by any means be pre- 
vented, there is much reason to apprehend that the 
great will not long be able to appropriate the breach 
of the fourth commandment to themselves ; nay, I 
understand that fashionable servants are already nearly 
as profane as their masters. To preserve the line of 
distinction still, a very odd scheme has been proposed \ 
namely that the great, after having conducted the 
little to the utmost verge of profligacy, should them- 
selves suddenly turn short, regain the old paths of 
morality, pay their debts, go to church, and observe 
the ten commandments. This plan, if practicable, 
would certainly place a very secure line of distinction 
between them and the multitude. But a few who 
some time ago tried the experiment found themselves 
nearly in the situation of the savage, who having long 
eat his victuals vastly well without knives or forks 
could perceive no use in these instruments j they bad 
so long lived without the restraints of religion and 
morals, that they could not perceive the least benefit 
from submitting to them. The project was therefore 
soon abandoned as altogether useless, nor is there any 
reason to suppose it will again be resumed. 



VOLITICAL KSiiAYS. 

Paptr Currency, ^-Continued from page 636, 
ALTHOUGH we consider Lord King s reasonings 
(to prove that British currency has sustained a depre- 
ciation by the excessive issue of paper money, since 
the suspension of payments in cask at the bank,) not 
to be conclusive, and although we are satisfied that it 
has not as yet sustained any depreciation, we deplore 
that suspension not less deeply than 'Lord King^, and 
are not less apprehensive of the eflfects which it 
threatens. The danger, which is much greater and 
nearer than is generally conceived, consists in this ; 
that when currency is by any forcible operation put 
out of its natural state, the whole system of credit is 
by that means altered ; inconveniencies, proportionate 
to the magnitude of that credit, attend the restoring 
the currency to its proper state ; and the disorders in- 
troduced into the system of credit are allowed to run 
on, till a complete subversion is the consequence. 
No man can deny that great difficulties would at pre- 
sent attend the renewal of payments in cash at the 
bank. The probability is, /hat a drain of gold and 
silver, beyond what the bank could sustain, wQuld t|C 
2 X ^2 \ ^ 
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immediately prodwed j tod the public credit of the 
country destroyed, fiut is it at all probable that the 
case will be altered by delaying a little longer ? The 
very reverse is probable ; that the more the delay, ihe 
more also will the difficulty be encreased of renewing 
the payment. 'J he reasons, accordingly, which now 
exist for continuing the suspension, will, in all proba- 
bility, never be lessened, but continually encreased. 
There is no reason to hope therefore, that payments 
in cash at the bank will ever be renewed. The state 
will continue to struggle on, as long as it may j and 
at last will sink in a bankruptcy produced by the sus- 
pension of payments at the Bank, aided by other 
causes. This is the danger which we consider to be 
threatened by the suspension of cash payments. That 
so events may happen to avert this danger, it would 
be ridiculous to affirm. But we are clearly of opinion 
that it is much n[K)re likely to be realized than averted. 

The circumstances which led to a measure of such 
disastrous tendency deserve to be accurately remem- 
l»ered ; snd we believe they are by far too little 
known, and have made much too slight an impression 
on the public mind. The last war was very much distin- 
guished for the greati^ss of the supplies granted to carry 
it on. It was probably not less distinguished for an ex- 
treme want of order and accuracy in the mode of 
expending these, supplies ; in so much, that great as 
they were, they were always expended long before the 
proper time; and each year great arrears werOkincur- 
red, which had to be paid out of the income of the 
succeeding year. 

it seems the minister for finance, after he had ex- 
pended the income of the current year, and when 
some time was to elapse before the income of the 
succeeding coold begin to flow in, was often put to 
great difficulties how to answer the demands upon the 
treasury. He had no better method than to borrow 
of the Bank of England. In a certain limited degree 
this expedient had been adopted in various periods of 
our history ; and money was advanced by the Bank on 
Treasury bills of exchange, till the amount was 
1^0,000/. or 30,000/. 5 when it was customary for the 
treasury to send down orders for the amount of such 
advances to be set off from the respective accounts 
to which the bills properly belonged. Whenever 
these advaa(;:es went higher, and when they amounted 
to near 50,000/. it used to be a subject of complaint, 
and a requisition was sent by the Bank to the Trea- 
sury for their being immediately discharged. The 
Bank, it seems, at those periods, did not think it 
within its power, did not think it safe for its credit, 
or consistent with its engagements to the public, to 
advance to government on private loans so much as 
40,000/. 

In the ARserican war however, during which all the 
best maxims of policy were so much relaxed, daring 
which so much disorder was introduced into every 
department of the stale, during which mismanage- 
ment of public affairs reduced the nation to such d 
•tate of imbecility ; in this period of evil memory, the 
private loans by the Bank to government were very 
greatlj encreased. Itistead of never amounting to 
60,000/. they were now allowed to acctuaulat* to the 
enormous torn of 150^000/. 



This dangerous irregularity, however, is hot a triflt 
to what was exhibited in the last war* The demaods 
by Mr. Pitt for these secret loans were urged till the 
advances of the Bank rose to upwards of A00,000/.j. 
at* which time, it appears, the Directors becaiue 
alarmed. I'his temporary alienation of the property 
of the Bank made them seriously apprehensive that 
they had put themselves out of condition to answer 
their engagements with the public at large. Accord- 
ingly on the 1 5th of January 179% they came tot 
resolution, which they communicated to the CbaoceU 
lor of the Exchequer ^ " That they could not allow 
their advances for payment of Treasury bills of ex- 
change to exceed at any time the sum of f Ii0,000/.** 
If we compare this even with the extraordinary ad* 
vances of the American war, it will appear to be a 
pretty liberal allowance. It will appear that the Bank 
had not stopt short in its accommodations till it was 
high time. If we compare it with the sum which the 
Bank thought itself at liberty to advance before that 
war, it will be considered enormous. 

But what will the reader say, when he is informed 
that this sum, great as it is beyond all piecedent, was 
in the course of a few months doubled, tripled, and 
quadrupled ? This will appear by an extract from tbe 
minutes of the Court of Directors, dated the l6th ci 
April, 1793: 

*' The Governor and Deputy- Governor were df- 
rected by the Court tQ wait upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and to mention to him the uneasiness 
they felt on being left during so long a period, iu an 
advance of one and a half, to upwards of two millions 
of money, for the bills accepted by the Treasury. 
That this mode of paying the Treasury bills in ad- 
vance, was pever meant to be carried to any great ex- 
tent, at the most to 500,000/. } and that ouly at a 
temporary accommodation." 

" The Chancellor of the Exchequer did promise to 
the Governor and Deputy-Governor in December last, 
and particularly in a conversation on 17 th Janoarj, 
that the amount of these bills paid at the bank, then 
exceeding 600,00< 7. should certainly be paid off after 
the receipt of the first payment on the new loan} 
which promise hath not yet taken place. The Coort 
have therefore come to a resolution, that they cannot 
in future allow of any diubnrse on thia accourit, ex- 
ceeding the sum of 300,000/. ,• and they do reqnest 
that this Chancellor of the Exchequer will order the 
same to be paid ?" 

From this appear not only the monstrous demands 
which had been complied with by the Bank ; but also 
the extreme solicitude of the Directors on acconnt of 
the state into which their affairs had been thrown by 
their compliance ; an anxiety which led them in *so 
determined a manner to express their resolution of no 
further compliance, and to urge with so much impor- 
tunity the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make good 
bis promises. 

These promises were not made good 5 and on the 
.*th of June the Bank found themselvea under the 
necessity of sending the following note to Mr. Pitt. 

Bank, 5th JWnf, 17W« 

•' The Governor and Deputy- Governor of the Bank 
(present their respectful compliments to Mr. Pittj and 
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take the liberty of stating to him, that though he was 
pleased to promise, the last time they had the honour 
of an interview, that the account of the Treasury 
bills paid by the bank, should immediately be reduced 
to the sum of 500,000/. (beyond which sum, by a re- 
solution of the court, it was not to pass ,) the Bank 
are now in advance on that account i,*2lO,(>l5/. \7s,5d. 
and before ihe end of next week it will be encreased 
to l,(i3s,46/ /. — ^They at the same time beg to express 
their concern at being so repeatedly obliged to trouble 
bim on the subject ; hoping he will give such direc- 
tions as may in future prevent it." 

On the 3uth of July, the Court of Directors 
formed a resolution to give orders to the Cashiers to 
refuse payment of all Treasury bills, whenever the 
advance should amount to 500,000/. 

On the 5th and 0th of August a request was made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer by two letters, 
for a further accommodation from the Bank, of two 
millions and a half on the growing produce of the 
consolidated fund ; when (he Court of Directors en- 
tered into two separate resolutions not even to consider 
the request, *' untill they received satisfaction res- 
pecting the re-payment qf the monies already advan- 
ced for payment of Treasury bills of exchange, to 
reduce that account under the stipulated sum of 
500,000/. above which the bank was never to be in 
advanee; and until it has had sufficient security held 
out that it shall not be called upon to make further 
advances on this account in future: and that they do 
request Mr. Pitt to enter into full explanations on this 
subject, which is not even touched upon in his letter *' 

On the 10th of October, after stating various 
circumstances which had excited apprehensions in the 
Bank directors, they say, •* that on the most serious 
deliberation, they deem it right to communicate to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the absolute necessity 
they con<5eive to exist for diminishing the sum of their 
present advances to government ; — the last having 
been granted with extrtme reluctance on their part, on 
his premng solk'tfalitms, and statement, that a</vV)«.» 
embarrassments uouid arise to the public service, if the 
Bank refused.'* 

On ^8th January 17.96, the Governor of the Bank 
having informed the Court of Directors, that a notice 
was brought this morning from the Treasury, that 
eertaio bills drawn on the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, amounting to the sum of 'i()l,000/. would 
fall due on Wednesday, :3d of February, and were 
directed for payment at the Bank : and that the sum 
now in advance on Treasury bills is 1,1.07,000. 

Resolved unanimously ; That the Governor do give 
directions to the iasfuers not to advance ami money for 
the payment of these bills, nor to discharge any part 
6f the same, unless money shall be sent down for the 
purpose ; ki which case such money is to be appro- 
priated exclusively for the discharge of these bWh. 

On :; th uf July, l7i)'>, Mr. Pitt having requested 
large accommodations from the Bank, and urged in 
the most importunate manner compliance with the 
request*, stating, " that objects of the utmost 
hnportance to the public, were involved in it, the 
bank complied, but the Court of Directors'* Resolved, 
TUat tbif Cottfft do expect that the Cbaocelior of the 



Exchequer will give a promise that a neio mode of 
paying the Treasury bills shall be adopted immediately 
on the meeting of parliament, as this Court xvUl not 
continue the mode of discharging them any longer** 

•' Resolved, That this Court having granted the ac- 
commodation with great reluctance and contrary to 
their wishes, the Governor be desired to transmit to 
Mr. Pitt a copy of the following memorial ; and re- 
quest of him, that, for th^ justification of the Court 
of Directors, the same may be laid before his Ma- 
jesty's cabinet. 

" The Court of Directors of the Bank of England, 
fully sensible of the alarming and dangerous situation of 
the public credit of this kingdojn, and deeply impressed 
with the communication lately made to them by the 
Right Hon. Wra. Pitt, both by letter, and in a con- 
ference with the Governor and Deputy-Governor, are 
very willing and desirous to do every thing in their 
power to support the national credit, and to enable 
his Majesty*s ministers to carry on the public service 5 
but in complying with the request made to them br 
the Right Ho^i. Wm. Pitt, in his letter of the TiAi 
inst. they think that they should be wanting in their 
duty to their proprietors, and to the public, if that 
compliance was not accompanied with the following 
most serious and solemn remonstrance ; which for the 
justification of this Court, they desire may be laid 
before his Majesty's cabinet. 

*' They beg leave to declare, that nothing could in- 
duce them, under the present circumstances, to com- 
ply with the demand now made upon them, but the 
dread that their refusal might be productive of a 
greater evil, and nothing but the exfrxme pressure Ond 
exigency at the ca^c, can in any shape justify them for 
acceding lo this measure, and they apprehend, that in 
so doing, they render themselves totally incapable of 
granting any fnrther assistance to government during 
the remainder of this year, 'and unable even to make 
the usual advances on the land and malt for the en-* 
suing year, should those bills be passed before 
Christmas. 

*' They likewise consent to this measure in a firm 
reliance, that the repeated promises so frequently 
made to them, that the advances on the treasury bills 
should be completely done away, may be actually ful- 
filled at the next meeting of parliament ; and the ne- 
cessary arrangements taken to prevent the same from 
ever happening again, as they conceive it to be an 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL modc of raising money, iihat 
they are r.ot ivarranted hy thrir charter to cuuSent to, 
and an advance always extremely inconvenient t6 
themselves.** 

The state of alarm and even of despair in which 
the Bank were placed, before they had recourse to 
such a remonstrance as this; mdy well be conceived. 

On the ist of February 17.^)7, the Governor and 
Deputy Governor waited upon xhct Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, " to represent to* him how uneasy the 
Court were at their large advances tor government, 
and especially on the Treasury bills paid, which now 
amounted to l,o/>4,036/. and would in a few days be 
augmented to 1,8I<,S18; and required that some ef- 
fective measure should be immediately taken for th^ 
I paynient of the whole of this sum^ a5 b^ been w 
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seriously promised them should be done at the open- 
ing of this year." 

These remonstrances were all ineffectual, and on 
the 2()lh of the same month, the atfairs of the Bank 
came to a crisis. They found themselves unable to 
fulfil their engagements. They applied to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for relief; and he produced 
the order in council for the suspension of payments in 
cash ; that event of which we have not yet tasted all 
the bitter effects. After ttie deduction which we have 
given, it appears not to be in the power of prejudice 
itself to mistake the cause of that fatal measure. 
Surely the declarations of the Governor and Directors 
of the Bank themselves will be thought sufficient evi- 
dence, if it be possible that any ofie should require it. 

On the 24th of March 17.97, the Governor of the 
Bank was examined before the Lords' committee of 
secrecy, thus; 

Q. Have you, at any of the conferences you have 
had with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Gover- 
nor of the Bank, made repr<esen tat ions to him of tlie 
danger to the Bank from the diminution of its specie-? 

A. Often. 
' Q. Can you state the dates of such representations ? 

A. There are a varietr of dates, but I cannot re- 
collect them. I think tne first by the Bank was in 
December 179^# when I was directed to make such 
representations. 

(J. Do you conceive that every exertion has been 
made by the Bank to obtain re- payment of the advances 
made to government since the 1st of January, \79b} 

A, Yes, save that of lending more. 

Q. If, in consequence of the various remonstrances 
that have been made to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
tjner, the advances by the Bank to government had 
been either paid off or greatly diminished, do you not 
conceive it would have enabled the Bank to regulate, 
at their discretion, the amount of the bank notes in 
circulation ? 

A, Undoubtedly. 

Q. If the advances bad been either paid off or 
greatly diminished at the periods you applied for such 
payments, do you think the necessity of the order in 
council of the 46th of February would have existed ? 

A, Had the advances to government been con- 
siderably less, I do not think the order in couiicil 
would have been necessary. 

On the *2 1 st of March, Mr. Bosanquet being exa- 
mined before the same committee; 

Q. If, in consequence of the various remonstrances 
that have been made to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the advances of the Bank to government had 
been either paid off or greatly diminished, do you not 
conceive it would have enabled the Bank to regulate, 
at their discretion, the amount of bank notes in 
circulation ? 

A, I conceive it would have tended to that end in a 
great degree. 

What conclusions are to be drawn respecting that 
management of the public treasury, which could give 
occasion to such enormous, and continued irregular- 
ities and deficiencies, we leave for the present, to our 
readers. What likewise are the probable conse- 
quences of that suspension of paymeats, to which 
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these irregularities gave occasion, a suspension which 
yet remains, and for the remoVal of which no time 
can be specified, we shall not, just now, pursue any 
further. But there is one other transaction, con- 
nected with this business, which we will shordy un- 
fold, a transaction which, however negligendy it was 
passed over at the moment, and however little atten- 
tion it has attracted since, will undoubtedly be strongly 
marked by the future historian, and promises to have 
no slight influence upon the future fortunes of the 
British empire. 

The uneasiness of Mr. Pitt and the Bank Directors, 
on account of the proceedings which had taken place 
between them, arose from other causes, besides that 
momentous one, of endangering the public credit of 
the kingdom. They knew that they were acting 
illegally and unwarrantably. In that solemn remon- 
strance against the practice adopted by Mr. Pitt, of 
extorting money on advance from the Bank, that re- 
monstrance which, distrusting the attention which 
would be paid to it by Mr. Pitt, they desired might be 
presented to his Majesty's cabinet, the Bank Directors 
declared their conviction, that the transactions in 
which tliey had been involved so deeply, and so much 
against their will, were uncouatitunoiml, and contrary 
to the terms of their charter. . There existed the 
statute of William and Mary, limiting the advance 
which the Bank should make to government, and es- 
tablishing severe penalties for transgressing these 
limits. In the true spirit of wisdom was this statute 
framed, the dependence of the crown upon parliament 
for money, is the only constitutional restraint upon it 
which parliament possesses ; and it wished not that 
the crown should possess the means of supplying its 
wants independently of parliament. It therefore 
confined to a very small sum the advance which the 
Bank should dare to make to government. This %\m, 
during the last war, was much smaller than govern- 
ment wished to receive, and even smaller than the 
Bank were willing to give. It was therefore proposed 
between tlie Bank Directors and Mr. Pitt, to obtain a 
law to extend a little the terms of the statute of Wil- 
liam. *' What the limit was," said Mr. Bosanquet, 
before the lords of the secret committee, ** to which 
the advances of the Bank should be fixed, was never 
absolutely settled j but I remember in conversation 
we talked over the propiiety of making it either 
30,000/. or 100,(;00/. What^ followed ? A thing 
which will not soon be forgotten in the history of 
Great Britain. A clause was brought in for extend- 
ing the power of the Bank to grant advances to go- 
vernment ; and it uas anH rived to Leave nut all limtea' 
tion uhaU'oiver, The Bank received a power to ad- 
vance money to government, independently of par- 
liament, without penalty or cootroul ! *' How the 
idea of a limit happened to go off,** said Mr. Bosan- 
quet on the occasion mentioned above, " or why the 
clause was left at large in the act of parliament I kno>^ 
not. The real fact is, that I did not know that the 
clause was carried through without a limitation until 
the act had passed." In this manner was one of the 
most salutary restraints upon the executive govern- 
ment got rid of : in this manner did the minister ob* 
taiu a most dangerous accession to his power* 
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The Bank was now left without any restraint in 
supplying government with money indej)endfntly of 
Parliament, but their own discretion. They had still, 
however, one pretty strong motive to keep them 
within bounds j their own interest. Too great an ac- 
commodation of their funds to government made it 
difficult for them to keep their engagements with the 
public, and endangered their credit. They were 
bbliged to pay in specie all the just demands which 
came upon tkem. They were obliged, therefore, to 
take care thai their advances to government should 
never put them out of a condition to answer these 
demands. From their papers it appears to have 
been their own fixed opinion that .500,000/. was the 
utmost extent to which they could safely proceed. 
This was considerably beyond the limit of 50,000/. 
or 100,000/. whicli,' before passing the act, they 
thought should be legally fixed to restrain them. 
However it was still some limit. But what is the case 
now ? The Bank is exempted, by the act of suspen- 
•ion, from all obligation to answer ihe just demands 
upon it. Its advances to government cannot now put 
Jt in any fear of being unable to answer the demands 
of the public ; because it has none to answer. It has 
now therefore no motive from interest, to be sparing 
in its advances to government. It may pay the bills 
of exchange on the treasury, by printing bank notes 
to any amount, since no man can demand cash for 
them ; and thus the treasury may be supplied with 
millions upon millions, of which parliament has no 
knowledge, and over the employment of which it has 
DO controul. 

That parliament to which Great Britain owes so 
much gratitude, which settled the terms of our liber- 
ties at the revolution, thought proper, beside the res- 
traint upon the Bank from its interest in supplying 
the wants of government without the authority of 
parliament, to limit the precise sum which it should 
dare to afford, and to impose penalties in case of trans- 
gression. Mr. Pitt first thought proper to remove the 
prohibitory statute, and take away all the limitation 
by . law 5 and very soon after to take away all the 
limitation arising from interest; and thus to obtain 
full scope between the minister and the Bank for 
what transactions they may think proper. 

These historical facts have led us from the specu- 
lative points connected with this inquiry. We shall 
resume them in our next Number. 



Political Hintori/ from Jwte 1 to June l6. 

FOUEIGN. 

French State Trials. — ^The whole attention of 
the people of France, is at present occupied by the 
state-trials, as from the number of persons implicated, 
the result becomes a very general concern. This 
affair is well calculated to turn the public from specu- 
lations on the policy of the new £mperor*s assuming 
the Imperial dignity ; and may in this light be con- 
sidered as a happy circumstance for him, whether he 
owes it to fortune or design. If the liumilnition of 
Moreau, the idol of so large- a proportion of the 
French people, can be considered as any additional 
•ecurity to Boaaparte*8 power^ that object has been 
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completely effected. By a sort of submiss'n'e or rather 
indeed penitential letter which Moreau has written to 
Bonaparte, he has for ever degraded himself in the 
eyes of all men who admire firmness and magnanimity. 
He indeed denies the charges of conspiracy urged 
against him, but he owns an intercoui'se with Piche^ 
gru, and endeavours to palliate his conduct by alledg- 
ing his intimncy with his old commander. To have had 
any connection with the crude and hair-brained plan 
of the conspirators, (if indeed it can at all be called a 
plan) was weak; to deprecate the wr^th of the rival 
against whom he would have conspired is contempti- 
ble. Bonaparte seems to have known Moreau's cha- 
racter, and that to make him disgrace himself, and 
thus become no longer formidable, it was only neces- 
sary to place him in a trying situation. The witnesses 
against Moreau, assert that he wished by means of 
the royalists to destroy Bonaparte, and then to render 
himself Dictator; and that the discovery of this 
latter design disgusted his associates, and greatly con- 
tributed to relax their operations. The number of 
f)ersons at present on their trial amounts to forty- 
seven. Most of the witnesses against them are 
military men and police oflScers, who are naturally 
more particularly under the influence of government. 
The accused often object to their testimonies, and al- 
ledge that their depositions have been previously con- 
certed. There c:in however, no doubt be entertained, 
that as many of them as the government chuses, will 
be found guilty ; but it is expected that the Emperor 
Napoleon will distinguish the commencement of hi« 
new reign by a royal act of clemency, and pardon the 
greater part. If not the whole of the conspirators. 

Russian Note. — ^The Note of the Russian 
Minister to the Diet of Ratisbon, has produced 
merely the consequence that might have been pre- 
supposed. Any thing vigorous was not to be ex- 
pected from a body, one half of whorfi are paralyzed 
by fear, while the other half are incapable of any ef- 
fectual resistance to the encroachments of France. 
They have merely replied to the Russian mini^ter^ 
that they are aware that the acts of violation have 
taken place j but they at the same time express a con- 
fidence that the First Consul will apologize for an act 
which must have been done without his sanction. 
This feeble reference of the question, to a hope which 
they are not children enough to expect ever to be 
realized, shews the dread impressed on their minds 
by the power and violence of Bonaparte. That they 
worship France only from dread, is however suffi- 
ciently certain, and if Russia were heartily to enter 
into the cause, they would probably embrace the first 
opportunity to throw off their yoke. No circumstance 
as yet, shews any return of amity between France 
and Russia. It is asserted that the French ambassador 
Hedouville, has been recalled from St. Petersburg. 

DOMKSTIC. 

Army Bill. — Mr. Pitt has come forward with a 
plan, which from his speeches we understand he had 
been maturing during his retirement from office. It 
has for its object the strengthening of the regular 
force, and providing a penjianent source for recruiting. 
As the Bill in its progress through the Houses of Par- 
liaojeot may undergo very material altcratvons^ it 
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would !be nseless at present to enter into its details ; 
all we can with certainty do is to state the principal 
outlines which cannot well be altered without altering 
the whole phn. The leading provisions are to put an 
ei^.d to the ballot for the Army of Reserve and Militia. 
and to albw the latter establishment gradually to di- 
min'sli to its original complement of 40,000 for Eng- 
land, and ftOoO for Scotland. About 7000 men of the 
augmented Militia establishment, and 9000 of the 
Aiimy of Reserve are still A*anting: these are imme- 
diutely to be raised and added to the Army of Reserve, 
which is to be kept up to 74;O0o men. The means to 
be employed, in place of the balU»t, for procuring the 
] 6,000 men at present wanting to this full establish- 
ment of the Army of Reserve, and to fill up the 
blanks which may for the future occur in it, they are 
to be raised by the different parishes, the quota of 
each being proportioned .to its respective population. 
1 he men are to be found by the parishes, and govern- 
ment is to pay a bounty of six pounds for each ; or if 
the parishes neglect to find them, they are to pay a 
fine of six pounds to government for each man want- 
ing of their quota. The Army of Reserve, so raised 
and 80 maintained, is to form the permanent additional 
iorce and source for the recruiting of the regular 
ariTty. Each regiment of the Army of Reserve is to be 
attached to a regular regiment as a second battalion ; 
and the men of this second battalion-are to be allowed 
to enlist at pleasure into the regular regiment to 
which they are attached, and into no other. The ge- 
neral recruiting service is in the mean tiipe to go on, 
with a bounty of Hen pounds a man; and every man 
who quits the Army of Reserve for the regular service 
receives a bounty of four pounds, the difference be- 
tween ten pounds and his original bounty. — Such are 
the principal provisions of Mr. Pitt*s plan. The abo- 
lition of the unequal and oppressive mode of ballot 
certainly deserves much approbation ; yet it is very 
doubtful whether the methods substituted in its room 
will prove effectual. When individuals paid the fine 
of twenty pounds to escape the Army of Reserve, and 
the parishes offered forty and even fifty guineas Iwunty 
without still being. able to procure their quota of men, 
is it to be expected that a bounty of six pounds a man, 
will prove any temptation to enlist ? Is it not noi^h 
more probable that the parishes will rather pay tlie 
penalty of snc pounds for each man, than undertake 
the trouble of finding him ? Indeed they muat pay it, 
for to find men at this bounty is impossible. This 
new mode of raising men, seems therefore, merely a 
method of raising money, without a direct tax, for 
the general recruiting service. This and many other 
^objections to the plan, our limits forbid us to discuss. 

NOTICES. 

Pallas. — Accounts from Akjuetschet, in Crim Tartary, 
•state the death of the celebrated traveller ami naturalist 
Pdlias. Tl)e works of this ingenious investigator of natural 
objects have been translated into English, and are already 
known to the public. The Russian empire boasts in him 
the first native whose name has obtained a high rank in the 
annals of science, and been associated with those of distin- 
guished philosophers in every country of Europe. He had 
travelled over a great part of the Russian empire, in pur- 



suit of his favourite studies ; and had peculiariy fixed hit 
attention on Crim Tartary, as yielding so many objecu to 
his curiosity. He has not only greatly enriched the sciences 
of mineralogy and botany by his rej>earches ; but his obbcr- 
vationi on the state of various parts of the Russian empire 
must prove of the greatest use to its government. 

Necker. — This statesman, so well known from his wri- 
tings» and the transactions in which he was engaged, died 
on the 19ih of April, at ('o|)et, in the neighbourhood of 
(ieneva. The vicissitudes of his fortune were remarkable. 
His father, who had come originally from Knstrin, was 
employed at Geneva as a professor of Jurisprudence. James 
Necker, his son, was born there in the year 1732; aoi 
commenced hi? political career by bcin^ admitted into the 
council of the two hundred. He was afterwards appointed 
minister of the Republic of Geneva at Paris, where bv de- 
grees he rose to the highest eninlovments. In 1705 he 
was appointed Syndic of the East India Company, in 177* 
Director of the Royal Treasury, in 1776 General Director 
of the French Fmances, and afterwards twice prime- 
minister. The history of his transacuons while in power, 
and his sul)sequent fall, is ten intimately connected with tht 
late important events, which have agitated all Europe, not 
to be fjcnerally known. Since his retirement from odice, 
he has Jived at his estate of Copet in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva ; and has devoted his time to the composition of 
several works on religious, moral, and political subjects. 
His talents as well as hb conduct have been the matter of 
much dispute. Jt is sufficient for us to obscn*e, that al- 
though a foreigner, a protestant, and a citizen, he rose trt 
the ni;^hest situations in France, at a time when each of 
these circumstances formed an obstacle to his advancement. 
When out of power, he was enabled to spend his leisorc 
in retirement, and to devote himself to the radonal put- 
suits of a philosopher and a man of taste ; a rare fortune 
for a fallen statesman. His wife, also well-known both in 
the political and the literary world, died about eight yenrs 
ago. His only daughter,' M^idame Siael'IfoUtein, was 
married to the Swedish Ambassador of that name, who 
some time since resided at Paris. She is now a widow,- 
and has distinguished herself bv several literary perfonn- 
ances ; particularly her late novel, Delpkine, in which she 
lias suffiefcd hor cwsire of working strongly on the fee&ogi* 
to overpower every idea of good taste, morality, aod 
religion. 

WoLPOAKG voK KsMPELSiT. — This ingenious mechanic, 
so well known for his chess-playing automaton, his speak- 
ing machine, and se\*eral other works of the same nature 
di^ at Vienna on the 22nd of last March, in the 71st year 
of his age. 

Russian LrrERATURS. — Martinoff^ director of the de- 
partment of public instruction in Russia, has commenced a 
periodical puolication called the Northern pubHsker, The 
first Number contains an account of the sutc of learning in 
Russia, from tha earliest times to the present. 

St. Petbrsburg. — ^The counsellor von Reimer, is 
shortly to publish a picture of Si, Petersburg at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century. He has with ptit 
care consulted the best sources from which inforroaiw^ 
could be derived. 

Danish Drama. — Professor Nycrup, the assessor Hdst, 
and the player Heger at (Copenhagen, are superintending * 
superb edition of the whole w^orks of the father of the 
Danish theatre, the celebrated Ludwig Baron Hollberg, 

Rewards op the Fine Arts. — Carafi^e, the cdebrated 
French ^interj^ has received from the Empress of Rhsjm» 
where he now resides, a beautiful gold 5nuff-box ^^ 
miniature of her, drawn by himself, as a testimonv of ^ 
admiration of his talents. This artist is spoa to fcavs bi 
Petcrsbuig lor Moscow aod Vieoiuu 
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STAc life qf George H^asUngton, ^c. ^c. Compiled «»• 
der the Inspection of' the Hon^ Buuhrod fVaMkington^ 

from Original Papers bequeathed to him by his deceased 
Retative, To which is prefixed an Introduction, con* 
takdog a Compendious View of' the Colonies planted 
hy the English on the Continent of North Ameriea, 

Jrom their Settlement till the Commencement qf that 
War which temdnated in their Independence, Bjf 
John MarshalU Chief Justice of the United States, 
l^c./^c. Vol. I, Ato. 1/. lU.Otf. R. Phillips. 

A BOOK with thiB title oaturvUy cicitM eiiriotlty. 
The fortune of the United Slatet of America, and 
the ch^racti^r of General Washington have long been in 
the ejef of mankind among the greatest objects on this 
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work a complete histoiy of this 
empire* 

To this plan ure have some objections. The Wstorf 
of an individmd and the history of a nation are two 
very different things. In whatever desree the ttaasao- 
tions of the nation may have been influenced by those 
of the individnal. There are many actions of the in» 
divideai which have not such t connection with the 
transactions of the nation as to deserve to be men* 
tioned in Its history. And many events and circum- 
stances in the nation deserve to be minutely recorded 
in its history^ which cannot have a good title to a place 
in the life of anr nian however much concerned In 
conducting its aflalrs. To jumble together these two 
classes of actions lUid circumstances must obviously 
tend to introduce confusion and obscurity. We do 
not deny tjhat It may be possible t^ write an interesting 
and iivtroctive book. In. which these disoevdant thinp 
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glob^. Tiie degree of splendoiv v> which the United I may be combined. But we .are sore that the Life 
Sutes have risen among natioM; ' the reooisfk date of ]| would be better were U writtaA strictly aa a Life, and 
their origin; and the siQ^uiariity of the .fffmsts by l| the Histoiy written strictly as a History, than either 



which their history has been ^istiriguished, are strongly 
calculated to* attract attention* The man with whose 
bame the -greater number of the most reoenlo^. these 
events* fnd the roost, distinguishable to the public eye, 
ire cbieAy associated, cannot fail to be an object tk 

Sreat curiosity. To know the particulars of the cod* 
net and character of tbc individpals ihev have known 
or heard of is a prqpensi^ of the bale oi mankind 
ao strong as frequently tq give currency to Ibe lives of 
very insignificant persons, even where the execation of 
the work is hardly above the subject. A. book, in which 
enecdo^of one or more iUustrloos persons am con* 
fained, U always greedily sooght after. So great b the 



can be when they are mixed up together and fbrmedl 
iqto one work. The history must be injured when k 
is intermpted to detail the paitieulars of the life; and 
the narrative of the iifb must be ifl||ured when it# 
iotenrupted to detail many parilcolara of the histor^fr. 
From the complicated natem of modem policy the 
various particulars wbtch intimately belong to hiateiy 
am ibuod so miOMroos and diverslfiad as scarcely to 
admit of being woven into one connected liarradvo* 
It bss accordingly been proposed to make a dassif ea» 
tion pf these objects i aod to form the history of any 
country into a number of distinct narratives ;««his the 
history of its military affairs; that of its political'ina* 



name of Washington, that an account of hui life, even gulationai that of its manoera; and of its arte and 
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though imperfect, will be expected to be very UHerest* 
ingi and when it is said to be drawn from doontneata 
ao ample, and so authentic as th^ whde collection of 
|iapera left by himself in the possession of hU fiimiiy, 
St seems as if our expectations could hardly be raised 
too higl^ 

Wi^ one half of the history of the United States, 
that half in which the transactions. If not the most 
important, are at least the most striking, the history 
of General Washington is so incorporated that the 
author of the work presented to us, considers both as 
being the same thing : This latter part of the history 
of that country he regards not as complete without 
the former $ since the causes of the events which oc- 
curred in the one period are frequently to be found in 
the events of the other. A history of tlie United 
States therefore^ from the first feeble settlements of the 
English on the American Continent to the commence* 
ment of the disputes which terminated in the estab- 
lishment of their independence, he regards as a neces* 
aary intro4uction to the lile of Washington -, and by 
prefixing tbia detail, he purposes to exhibit in that 
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sgenfrfsj and so oo« Tbist it has been coooe i ved» 
would contribute greatly to distinctness and annplleityi 
But if the dfajecu of historical narrative are already 
too numerous, it most be pbrticnlarly injudicious stiU 
further to load it with the particokrs of biography. 
No} the province of biography ^ and that of hiitovy are 
not the same : nor ougltt the one to be allowed to en* 
cm^ch upon Ihe other. The nilea to direct the oem* 
position of the one are diflwrent from those which be' 
long to the other* And it is contrary ta good taste t« 
compose a history in the style of a life, or a* life in the 
style of a history. This distinction* is carefall^ pre* 
served by aU the best historians and biogrBp>bers. Ph]« 
tarch wrote the. Uvea of great wnnriorsand statesmen) 
yet his life of Pericles, for example, on whom the^fiEtte 
of Athens as completely depended during ferty years, a* 
that of America on Washington, is. fiir from .being » 
complete history of Athensfor4hat period, aild contains 
many particulars of the private iife«f that great man; 
which the judidous Plutarch would not have inserted 
in that histoiy. Again, Aobertson'a History of Chariea 
the Fifth, is not the history of the emperar, but of hit 
2.Y . . • .. 
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leign,. It waotilkifefme maaj tbingf which would 
have appeared iik a life of that prince, and contains 
Iblpg^^which there would haive been verymacb out of 
place* It ia the business of biography to descend to 
miciute particolart, and in the most private anid ordi- 
:nai7.traasactioDs the great traits of character are often 
'4he most viaibly seen. Te describe great> and general 
actions, and to trace their causes and consequences is 
the business of history. To mix with this inquiries 
into minute and private actions is only to destroy all 
distinctness, and to introduce confusion and perplexity. 
We are therefore much inclined to suspect that in the 
present work we shall neither have a good life of 
Washington, nor a good history of America. 

It is the intention of the authors or editors of this 
work^ it seems, to publish it Tolume by volume; and 
it is expected to be finished in four or five volumes, 
sinKJar to the present. The first only is as yet pre- 
sented to us $« and. that does not enter upon the life 
of Washington. It is altogether preliminary, and is 
intended to deduce the history of the United States 
'iTom their origin to tbe termitiation of the war which 
displaced the French pchiHsr in Canada. It was only 
after this, time that the great disputes began between 



Th§ lAfe of Washmgion. fOS 

was engaged in the work. Riloe Ka death a pm of 
what he designed to execute, has been given to tka 
world by his, son ; which bears evident marks of tba 
skilful hand which delineated the proceedings of tba 
Spaniards in America. The plan which Bobertioa 
had fMtned to himself in the prosecution of this part 
of his subject is laid down in the fraginent to which 
we allude, and is peculiariy judicious. After giving a 
short account of the trifling voyages of discover 
whiph had been made under the auspices of the crowa 
of England to the coast of America ; and of the k^ 
feeble and abortive attempts which had been made to 
establish colonies there, previous to the reign of James 
the First, he comes to the more efifectual endeavours of 
that prince, in whose reign two companies were es« 
tablished, one in London, to whom ttfe southero por« 
tion of North America was granted, and one at P^« 
mouth, who received a similar grant of the oorthera 
portion. Tbe regions granted to these two colonies 
were Virginia and New England. 

*' Thefirst attempU,** says Robertson, *' to ocmpf 
Virginia and New £ogland, were made by veiy fedble 
bodies of emigrants. As these settled onder great 
disadvantages, among tribes of sairages, and in an 



Ihe Colonies and England, when the talents and aer- 1 uncultivated desert i aa they attained gradually, aftef 



viees of Washington became conspicuous. He is in 
deed twice mentioned in the present volume; first, on 
the occasion of the mlssk>n which he executed to re- 
monstrate with the French government i^n certain en- 
croachments near the Ohio; and secondly, serving, 
^ith the rank of colonel, under general Braddock, on 
Ihe expedition against fort IDo Quesoe; when neglect 



of his 'advice was followed with such disastrous oon'* || political existence, and of observing how its spirit 
ae^oences. forms in its infant atate, how its principlea beghi to 

This volume therefore is to be regarded purely as a unfold as It advances, and how those choractenstie 
Jiiatory; and in that light its merits and de^s are to 
tie estimated. It il undoubtedly a history very much 
wadtcd. However imporunt it may be to have tbe 
atepa distinctly pointed out by which a people from 
tbe smaUest beginnings has risen with such incon* 
jceivable rapidity to great power and splehdour, no ac- 
coant cf tbe progress of the North Amerioan Sutes 
pf ally considerable merit has yet been presented to 
the public ; and the impottant lessons which it yields 
are thus too little diflnsed. The ilhistrioos historian 
who has so perfectly described the origin and progress 
of the Spanish cdloaies in the new world, designed 
to communicate a similar account of' the British es- 
taUishments in that part of the globe; and had he 
done so, we should have no doubt received as ample 
aatisfactk>n with regard to this branch €j^ the subject, 
88 he has afforded with regard to the other. However 
great loo the obligatkHi which he has conferred upon 
the. world by his history of the Spanish settlements in 
America^ he would tevte conferred a much greater 
bf a history of the British, a subject far richer in 
evegr kind of iostmction, and a subject which throws 
touch Un^t upon many important branches of modem 
policy. In the preface to his history of Spanish 
America, he has aoeiHtoned that he had made coo* 
alderable progress toward the accomplishment even of 
this last object ; hot unfortunately was deterred from 
nroceediog by the d'isturbances which broke out be- 
tween the colonies and ihe. naother-ooontry while he 



long atMggles and > many disasters, to that maturity 
of atren{^h and order of policy, which entitles diem 
to be considered as respectable sUtes, the history of 
their persevering effi>rta merits particnfair attention. 
It wlUexhibit a spectacle do less striking than Instrae^ 
tive, and presents an opportunity, which rarely oocun, 
of contemplating a society in the first moment of itt 



It 
qualities, which distingttish Its matnrer age ara suc- 
cessively acquiied. The account of the eatablishmeat 
of the other English colonies, uodertakeo at periods 
when the tOBpoitance of such nndertakiogs was better 
uoilersiood, and efleeted by more direct and vigoroui 
exertions of the parent sute, is lest interesting. I 
shall dietefore relate the history of the two origioal 
colonies m detail. With respect to the iubsetpeol 
settlements, some RMire general bbservatioDs cooceni* 
ing the time, the naotives, and circumstances of their 
establtshmeot, will he snffident/* 

He begins with the history of Virginia, the most 
ancient and the roost important of tlie British estii- 
bltBhmeota in North America ; and carrtea it down io 
the revohitioa in 1688. His history of New Englaod 
is not continued fiirther than. the time of Oomwell. 
Here the laboore <^ Robertson terminate, and bejood 
this limit the history of North America b little moit 
than waste ground. 

The person who has undertaken the compilation ot 
the present history of America and Washingtoa, 
seems but little to understand die nature and valaeof 
distribution and arrangement; for notwithstanding 
the luminous and simple plan pointed out by A<^|^ 
son, he has paid no regard wnatever to order ; and 
the facu are jumbled together in such a manner that 
they lay no hold of the memory, nor proieot any 
connected train of ideas to the ooderscanding. Ha 
hMB almost without variation followed Robertsoo to 
4 
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the eod of lur history of Viigiaia. Bobertioo*t ac- 
count it a little abridgedi and the language la altered 
00 that one half of it perhaps it Eobertsoo't, and the 
other the abridger'a. la tlua roaonfacture all the ele- 
gance of Robertson's stile Is destroyed, the distinct- 
ness of the narrattfo is idjared: that connection 
which is always ao dearij exhibited in the histories of 
Robertson between the sitoatious of men and their 
actions, between events and the causes from which 
Iheyarise, is obscured; and those luminous views 
which that historian presents of the difiereot schemes 
of policy conoepted with the events which he has to 
faUte, are lost. 

We could not help considering It as a proof of the 
extreme carelessneu with which the present compila- 
tion is made, that the compiler is not even acquainted 
with the name of the autnor to whose assistance he 
bas 9o liberally applied himself. We find the name 
of Robertson, so well known, always written in his quo- 
tations Robinson. ' 

He follows Robertson nearly in the same manner in 
bis account of New England ; and it is perhaps but 
fiir to give his own account of the use which he bas 
made of the difierent authors to whom he has had re- 
course: 

** Various poblicatioos have, for this purpose, been oe- 
oasionally resorted to, and aie quoted for all those (acts 
which are detailed in part on their authority. Their very 
language has sometimes been employed without disdnguish- 
ing the passage* , especially when mtermingled with others, 
by marks of quotation ; but, in such instances, the book is 
atcd in the margin ; and the author persuades himself that 
thb public declaration will rescue him from the impuution 
of rDoetvhig aids he is unwilling to acknowledge, or of 
wishing by a concealed plagiarism, to usher to the worid as 
his own, the labours of Otnm.** 

That part of the history which succeeds the period 
when Robertson's account breaks off, the author is 
obliged to take upon his own shoulders. And truly 
we cannot say much in praise either of the diligence 
which appears to have been employed in collecting 
soaterials, or of the use which he has made of such as 
have been collected by others. 

We have already remarked that the history of the 
United States, ptevious to this attempt, mieht be 
taid to be still in a great measure unwritten. Unlike 
other countries, in which coarse compUations had 
been made, which, however unfit for general use in 
their rude form, yet contained a valuable store of au- 
thentic materials for the legitimate historian, few docu- 
ments relpebting the early proceedings of many of the 
United States were before the public. If any where 
these documents are to be found, it must be in the 
archives and registers of the several provinces. And 
if to any persons access to these be open, it might na- 
turally be supposed to be to the son of General Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of completing ao account of 
the Hfe of his father, and to the Chief Justice of the 
United States employed in drawing up that life. Yet 
this account of the early proceedings of the States is 
drawn up entirely from the vulgar and scanty docu- 
ments already before the public; and not even an 
attempt has been made to present us with any thing 
more perfect. The author candidly ackoowledgea 
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that this is the case; ^moA that the cdlection of the 
requisite materials ** would require a length of time, 
and a labour of research which neither the impatience 
of the public, nor the situation of the author would 
enable him to bestow on the subject.*' He applies the 
terms '' crude essay,** " imperfect sketch,'* to his 
own performance. This may be a very good salvo 
for the author's reputation ; but it is a poor satisfac« 
tion to the public, who have a large, expensive book 
imposed upon them, which is good for little or nothing. 
in the managetuent of the common materials for 
which we are under no obligation to Mr. Bushrod 
Washington, or Chief Justice Marshall, we cannot 
say that they have established very strong claims upon 
our gratitude or admiration. There is no order in the 
relation of the facts ; they follow one another accord* 
ing to no plan ; there is no enlightened view of the 
causes and origin of events ; there is no exhibition o{ 
their chain and connection ; of any of the schemes of 
policy by which the afifairs of the United States were 
influenced, there is scarcely any notice ; not even a dis- 
tinct outline of them is exhibited; much less is there 
any satisfactory account of their nature, and tendency. 
And any one who has no knowledge of the species of 
government under which the British Colonies sukv* 

Isisted in America, previous to the interruption of 
their connection with the mother cotmtry, will not 
find himself much instructed in the subject by a pe- 
rusal of the volume before us. 

The history of the North American Colonies, from 
the place where Mr. Marshall may be said to have 
taken it up, that is, where it is laid down by Dr. Tk^ 
bertson, till the commencement of the disputes with 
the mother cpuntrv, is naturally divided into two dis^ 
tinct portions, of which, however, Mr. Marshall 
seems not to have been at all aware: first, that period 
during which the several colonies were struggling in^ 
dividmdly with the difficulties of an infant establish* 
ment, scarcely in any degree connected with one 
another, or contending about their boundaries, and 
other interfering interests ; and secondly, after they 
had now attained a state nearly of equal firmness and 
prosperity, that period during which their efforts were 
united tc^ther against a common enemy, the French 
in Canada, and when advancing all by similar steps* 
they exhibit the appearance of one nation. It is evident 
that the mode of treating these two portions of the 
history of America ought to J)e very different, la 
the first part each province or colony requires a sepa- 
rate and distinct attention ; and no plan can be more 
judicious than that pointed out by Dr. Robertson, to 
relate the history of the two most ancient and im« 
portant establishments in detail ; and with regard to 
the others, to state only the more important dates and 
general circumstances ; and any difference which was 
found between these and the states more fully described. 
Much care and art was necessary in arranging a mul- 
titude of contemporary particulars to prevent the need 
of disgusting repetition. Those parts of the subject 
should have been carefully thrown together which 
were most connected, or which tended most to illus* 
trate each- other. General observations, or general 
facu should have been placed in that situation wbefn 
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their coimecHoa witli iril \hk parts of thtf' subject to 
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'K^iich they relate might have been setn at once ; and 
there should be no occasion to repeat them over and 
over as often as any particular occurs to which they 
refer. The author of this volume has little claim to 
applause on tbii important account. He takes np his 
uubjects in a great measure by chance, or acconSing 
to any casual association ; and seems not to have been 
so much master of his subject as to see clearly in 
what situation each particular would be most advan- 
tageously placed J where it would be best illustrated 
by what had gone before, and where it would serve 
most to illustrate what should follow. 

In the next portion, which is little more than a 
history of the wars in Canada, it was hardly possible 
Tor the author to produce so much confusion. The 
subject was abundantly simple : and he had the benefit 
of the labours of all the English historians, of whose 
works the history of the wars in Canada made a ne- 
cessary part. It is to be observed, however, that the 
history of these wars, like all the rest of the more re- 
cent part of the English history, has never yet been 
illustrated with any ability: and not a little remained 
to be done to set it in f brilliant light. In particular, 
the internal operations which were product within 
the different states of America by these wars were 
^ery imperfectly known to the English historians, 
^and deierved to bt accurately investigated and re- 
corded by the professed historian of the States. It was 
^ring these wars that the States first began to act in 
concert. By this union, and by the efforts they found 
Iftemselves enabled to make, their views were changed. 
They be^an to think themselves of too much impor- 
tance to be commanded and constrained by the nK>ther 
trountry: and as she insisted most obstinately on the 
tight of constraining them, the dispute between them 
IsooQ came to extremity. The origin and progress of 
this spirit among the North American colonists ; and 
the cflfect which the proceedings relative to the wars 
it) Canada had in producing it, was the most curious 
and interesting inquiry connected with this part •f the 
history. A native of the United States ought lo be 
better qualirfied for making this inquiry than a Briton \ 
^and this important information was particularly to be 
expected in a history written by a North American. 
)n this just expectation, however, the reader of the 
present "crude* performance is completely disap- 
jpointed. The author has contented himself with giv- 
ing a hasty, and careless repetition of the common 
ifacts detailed by the annalists of England. And with 
yegard to the laborious researches of original docu- 
xnents, the nice and curious delineation of the pro- 
gress of opinion, or the profound examination ci po* 
fitical regulations and institutions, he has thought 
them beyond the limits either of his leisure or of his 
abilities; and so has obligingly lef^ them to others. 
We could not iielp wondering to find an historian of 
the United States quoting Belsham*s history of £ng* 
land, and the Annual Register as almost his only au- 
thorities with regard to the transactions in America 
during many years. 

With regard to another circumstance we had a right 
to expect to find ample hifonnation in tha present vo^- 
ttime : we mean the domestic and social habits of the 
5 



peot)le of the tTntfad States, their pradbmlntot thtoal 
and rices, and the particular causes in tbeif sUuatioti 
from which these habits How. Fi>r this inouiry too ad 
American ought to be the best oualified. But in this, 
which may be called the moral part of history, ths 
work before us is as deficient as we have represented 
it to be in the political. It is a mere chronicle a( 
newspaper fiicts 5 and that very imperfectly digwied. 
But were a chronicle of this kind ever so well ([{• 
gested, it is still but the skeleton of a history, without 
any of the life or soul. We do not recollect that it 
has ever been taken notice of by the modems how ac- 
curately Livy has pointed out these two inquiries, 
which may be called the moral and political, as obj^^cts 
of history; and how strongly he has represented them 
as objects of by far the greatest importance. Having 
mentioned in the preface to his history of Rome cer- 
tain common facts, and disputes, which he reckoned 
of infisrior consequence, he says, '* Sed hdec Ic his 
similia, utcunque animadversa aut existimata erunt, 
baud in magno equidem ponam discrimine." He 
then solicits attention to the moral and political in- 
quiries : ** Ad ilia mihi pro se quisque acriter intendat 
animunt; Qns vita, qui mores fuerint,*' — the moral 
part ; — then the political, — •* Per quos viros, quibus* 
que artibus domi militiseque & partum & anctam im« 
perium sit.** It is curious that it is to the moral part 
that he chiefly solicits the attention of his reader ii) 
tracing the decline of the Roman stat^; " Labeote 
deinde paulatim disciplina; velut desfdentes priroo 
mores sequatur animo, deinde ut magis magisque lapu 
sint, tum ire ceperint precipites; donee ad base tem-* 
pora quibus nee vitia nee remedia pati possumus per- 
ventum est.** 

Wc can hardly be surprised that in the multitude 
of would-be historians which rectmt transactions have 
produced, this moral part of the subject should hav« 
been neglected. This is by fiair the most difificdt and 
delicate part of the duty of the real historian. This 
requires one of the rarest of human characters, a 
roaster in the science of human nature. This is wh4 
intitles the true historian to some of the higher 
honours of human genius. This Is what ranks bim 
among a difierent class of beings from the maker of 
the register book of common facts. It is k>y this alone 
that the register of these facts is rendered of any value. 
'* Hoc,** to use again the language of Livy, "boo 
ilhad est praecipue in cognitione lerom salable ac 
frugiferum." 

We willingly transcribe the apology which the an- 
thor has maie for the imperfections of this volume. 
It may be some reason for not condudiog rashly that 
he is a blockhead, but it can be no inducement to the 
public to spend their time in reading his book : 

** For any inattention to composilion an apokigjr oogM 
never to be necessary. A work of anv imporuoce oiigbt 
never to be submitted to the public till it das been son- 
ciently revised |uid corrected. Vet the first part of the Liil 
of General Washington goes into the world under ctrcuoH 
stauces which might bespeak, from candour, less severiyr of 
criticism tlian it will prooablv experience. The papers fro« 
which it has been compiled nave been already stated to be 
immensely voluminous, and the public was already k)oking 
for the work before the writer was fixed on, and wt doc»« 
mcnti firon whidt it was composed placed in his baaA. 
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The ifn|»tieiiee since jiseovered, by ihahy of the subscriben, 
hfts eanied the following sheets to the press much mofe 
preeipitatelr than the jadgement of the author would ha%*e 
permitted bim to part with them, and he cannot flatter 
llimself that they are free from many defects which, on a re- 
perasal, will attract even his own dbservatton.'* 

. We think it necessary to say very little with regard 
to the style of this volume. It is not barbarous j but 
it is just OS far from elegant It bears sufficient marks 
ef baste and canlessness $ bat it is in general simple, 
and onafl^ted. We were pleased to find it so free 
from those new wordtt with which our brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic have thought proper to en- 
rich the English language ; and of which their con- 
versation and letters are so full. We detected, .how- 
ever, some instances ; as inJiuentMl, &c. 

The interesting part of this intended publication is 
yet to come. It is undoubtedly in the power of the 
iiriends of Washington to give a most valuable col- 
lection of materials to the world. If they give us, 
after raising our expectations as they have done, a 
garbted one, they will expose themselves to our hearty 
contempt. , 

* After what we have said of this volume we do not 
think it necessary to load our pages with extracts. 
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An AcCowfi of the Cape ofGwjd Jlopei containing an 
Jliiftm-ical i^iew of its original Settlement by the 
Dutch, it^ Capture by the British in 1793, and the 
difierent toiicy jmrsned there by the Dutch and Bri- 
tish Governments, Also, a Sketch of its Geography , 
i* reductions t the Manners and Customs of its Inha- 
bitants, 4rc. SfC. with a View qf the Commercial and 
Political Advantages which might be derived from its 
Possession by Great Britain. By Capt* Robert 
PerctvaL 4/o. 1/. O^* C. and It. Balduin. 
The author of this performance has already acquired 
a conaiJerable share of reputation in tlie literary 
arorld by his account of Ceylon. The extensive cir- 
culation of that work has caused his peculiar nKinner 
of writing to be pretty generally known j and the 
eompliments which have been paid him by critical 
iRrriters both at home and abroad, give a sufficient 
pledge that the performance possesses much both to 
please and interest. Captain rercivaVs peculiar talent 
iiet in a happy observation of a number of circom* 
ataocee, which escape either the superficial observer, 
or the traveller who has his bead filled with theories, 
or with the speculations c^ a particular science. His 
aceooDts of a country are not spun out with disqui- 
aitioos into remote periods, of whidi no authentic 
informatioQ rentaias ; and fi-om which, if there did, 
DO use or entertainment could be derived. Nor is bis 
narrative continually interrupted by th-esome reason- 
ings and uncertain inferences. What he relates, he 
has seen with his own eyes ; and his narrative proceeds 
in such a simple and unadorned manner, that his 
■whole aim seems to be to make the reader acquainted 
with the facts he has procured, without arrogating to 
himself any praise beyond that of a faithful observer. 
This mode of writing travels is equally relished by 
abe learned and the common reader : where a nomber 
cf facu, curious and interesting ia themseiyes, are || A mote 



preseated in a ra^id succession,' we retdiljr dj^pense 
with discussions, and the flourishes lof^what is called 
fine language. 

So different is the fnethod pursued by-Cap^ Perci- 
val, in his former work, from that usually puxsued hf 
our modem travellers, who contrive to spin out a few 
facts, by means of reflections and inferences, to a 
volume, that intelligent critics expressed some sur- 
prize to see so much matter comprehended ia so little 
space. The present work is conducted on the same 
plan, and a rapid succession of facts presents the 
reader with some new piece of information in almost 
every page. 

The inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope, are in 
some degree a new race to oUr countrymen. We liav« 
been accustomed to look upon the population of that 
cdony, as divided into the Hottentots and the Dutch 
settlers : the manners of the former have been des- 
cribed by several travellers, and for those of the 
latter we have turned our eyes to the mother country^ 
Bat the shades of difference which have been intro-« 
ducfcd between the Dutch colonists of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and their countrymen in Holland, by the 
influence of dinure, condition of lite, and varioaa 
other circumstances, have been entirely overlooked. 
The light which Cspt. Percival throws on this subject, 
is perhaps the most interesting part of his present per- 
formance. His talent for the observation of raannert 
has deservedly met with peculiar commendation. He 
does not merely give those general and obvious cir-. 
cumstauces, which appear as it were on the surface of 
a people, and enable one to form some idea of their 
national character. He leads you into the houses of 
the inhabitants, introduces you to their ubles, their 
parties, their wMe domestic arrangements ; in short 
he brings you completely acquainted with the ordinary 
transactions of the people, and enables you from 
thence to form a complete idea both of their oational 
and individual character. A few extracts taken id-« 
most at random from bis description of the Dutch 
colonists at the Cape, will sufficiently exemplify these 
remarks : 

<« I have already noticed the fondness of the men for 
smoking tobacco $ their whole soul seems indeed entirely 
given up to that habit. We all know how much it is th« 
custom in Holland ; but here it W carried to a still greater 
excess. l*he men rise early in the morning, and maU 
their appearance in a loose robe and ni^ht-cap before Ihcir 
deors ; then walk or sit in the pofch for an hour or twe 
with a pipe in their mouths, and a sUve by their side 
holding a glass and a small decanter of gin, Irom \vhick 
the master every now and then mkes hia soupkie or gl&ss. 
Let an Englishman rise ever so early, he will see Myoheer 
situfig in his stoop or porch, or parading the front of hia 
house in the manner 1 have described. There arc spany 
who get up two or three times in the niglit, to enjoy « 
pipe ; and so much are they accustomed to this luxury 
tiiuit they cannot on any account dispense with it. About 
eight they dress, first smokinj? thoir quantum 5 after which 
tk^ sit down to breakfast, which geiicmlly consists of a 
qnantitv of gross food, besides coffee, tea, and fruits of all 
kinds. ' They then smoks another pi|)e, and go about 
their mercantile concerns till about oue o'clock, when 
dinner commences, which also consists of a quantity of 
gross and oily diessed meat, with fruit, &c. as a dtstert^ 
descriftiAn of. their MMtt 1 "^^ 
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9lf9 fiKienfty. Vfhm diqr h«ve cepliri theinadves | the Gape. After the meat is cleared away, a daiscrt of- 
anotner baw witli iheir dariinj^ pipe* they^ lie down to || fruit is placed on the table, consitting of every kind pro< 



thair nap, Which oantinues tilf evemn^ ; they then rite, 
and periufa take a walk or pay formal vittts, but are always 
sure to «ndke wbererer they p. CoSiee and Atn succeed, 
acc o m p aiii ed with their pipe tiU about nine, when tapper 
is io tro dt i ta^, and when that is fiiushed, afler another 
hfur's ftnnig^g, they retire to bed, gorged with heavy 
food, and peibaps destined to spend ine remainder of the 
night with all the horrors arising from indigestion. A 
cqatiaval round of this mode of passing their time sums 
up the eaistence of the Dutch colonists of Cape Town, ex- 
hibiting a most lamentable picture of laziness and indolent 
stupidity. As their education is very limited, refined and 
pohshea manners, or any extent of knowledge are not to be 
cApeeted amongst them. The pobRc schools at the Cape 
a» Umf ; and education neveraT^pes beyond a litde writing 
awl accompta, merely to q|uahfy them for trade, and to 
enable them to hold places m the oflBioes of the East India 
Company.* 

«*The Dutch keep early hours, breakfast at dght 
o*c1ock, dine about one, and sup at nine. At each of 
those meals they have boiled, broiled, and roasted meat. 
At breakfast, b(»ides tea, coffee, and (roits of every kind 
which this country produces, a boiled leg of mutton, and 
perhaps a dish of stewed beef is introduced ; but so very 
rail o^ grease, that \X disgusts those who are not accus* 
tomed to this gross food so early in the day. The tea pr6- 
dneed at their ubles is very indifferent, and is sweetened 
with coarse brown sugar. Every cup of tea is aenerally 
half-fiUed with flies, which are here extremely troublesome, 
particularly in the summer season. I would recommend to 
passengers fl-om India,* to bring their own tea and sugar on 
shore with them. The Dutch nave it in their power to get 
excellent tea from China and the East Indies, yfX they have 
ilwavs a very inferior sort. Coffee is much more used, and 
is Unerably good. 

'< At dinner and supper their tables are covered wuh 
laiifce quantities of meat. The manner of dressing and 
cooking it is highly disgusting to an Englishman's palate, 
being so full of grease, so indifferently and dirtily dressed, 
and sen'ed up by their slave cooks. Though the meat may 
be good in itselt, it is spoiled to us in the cooking, being 
soaked in stinking arease, or rank oily butter, or Oil made 
from the hi of the sheep*s tail. Koastcd beef, mutton, 
venison, fowls, and every substantial dish, are sent to 
uble in this manner. A goose swimming in oil is no un- 
common dish ; or a piece of veal, rosttted to ra^, and 
covered whh raucid butter turned into oil, with which the 
meat, when it sets cold, is quite incrusted. The fowlsj 
which are indeea larae and excellent, are also spoiled in th^ 
dressing. A leg of boiled mutton, which is a standing 
dish at all their meals, constitutes almost the only meat 
th«t an Englishman could eat. This being sened up 
without grease, was my constant dish during my residence 

" The room they reserve for meals in most houses is the 
hall, terminating at the end of the passage which leads in 
fitim the front doors, and is called tne back-hall, from its 
being thrown so much towards the' rear of the building. 
Those halls are generally lofty and spacious, well adapted 
to the heat of the climate m summer ; though in the 
-wintar and cold months, I often wished they had occupied 
one of the -sitting rooms adjoining, as th^ have no iire- 
. placee in any of (heir rooms, ana stoves being sparingly 
used, even in damp and cold weather. 

'* Ar sooB as break&st, dinner, or supper is announced 
«n the table, the front doors are kicked to prevent interrup- 
tion, and to let people know they are at meals; if you 
walk through the streets at those hours, you will not see 
. «oa DuiGli.iionfe open. Diis »*sxk mm^lt omu^ at 



duced at the Cape, oranges, ^voes, pumpkms^ melboi, 
peadies, apricots, plums, cherries, strawberries, ngs, eraea 
and dried walnutS| cbesnuts, fresh pulled and dried sU 
monds, raisins, Rtapcs, &c. ; all excellent, and extremdjr 
wholesome in this climate. 

'' As soon as the dessert commences, the Dutchmen 
call for their pipes, hats, and spitting vases; and smoke 
away with a solemnity and gravity that a stanger might- 
imagine to be studied. They will at times sit smoking for 
a couple of hours widi the most stupid composune, oor 
ever think of stiitM, till they are inclined to take thdr 
afternoon's nap. Tnis manner of proceeding would in 
England be thought rude and brutal, but it is the custom 
here, and indeed is of a piece with the rest of their nun- 
ners. Tliey prefer a pipe to either the dessert or a chearful 

?lass ; and the pleasures of conversation, from the dme a 
>utchman's pipe is put into his mouth, are with him alto* 
gether at an end. He never speaks a word afterwards, 
except to call to Africa, Jan nam, Februaia, (the names 
they generally aive their slaves,) for another pipe of tobacco. 
Air the while they are smoking, they scarcely deign o'ea to 
look around, seeming to be wra|it up in the most MJfmn 
and thoughtful dignity. 

'' A Dutchman^ Mt seems luiiled to his head, excepting 
when the meat is on the table $ he is hardly ever without 
it, even in company with ladies. The latter are certainly 
treated with very tittle ceremony. After the first salutation, 
I have observed of the Dutchmen that they are much 
more ceremonious towards each other than towards die 
women. A Dutchman's maxim is that the head n the 
proper place for the hat.** 

Several, of these circnmstancet may appear too mi* 
nute and trivial to those who always look for promi- 
nent and striking features in the description of man* 
ners. But the great and prominent characteristics of 
any people are few, and they are seldom so marked as 
to discriminate them from all other nations. It is in 
the minute detail of domestic •economy, in a variety of 
circumstanoes, apparently trivial in themsdvesi hot 
which strongly mark the usual bias ci the humaa 
mind ; it is in the observation of such objects as theiet 
that a thorough knowledge of the pectiliar distin* 
guishing character of any people is to be found. Tbo 
light which is thrown, in the performance before us, 
by such observations, on the dispositions and manners 
of the inhabitants of the Cape, must prove not only 
amusing to the general reader, and interesting to.the 
philosopher, but also of much importance to the na- 
tion who shaU possess its sovereignty* T,o ascertaia 
the real state of a people is the first st^p towards 
taking proper measures lor their improvement 

The policy pursued by the Dutth in reapect to thii 
cdoDy, and the isfiecta of that policy are pointed out 
with very considerable ability. . A climate the rooit 
salubrious, and a soil capable of bringing forth alaiost 
any species x>{ production, were rendered of little 
avail by the narrow and suspicious pdicy of the go- 
vernment, the extreme indolence of the coloui&ts, 
and their brutal inhumanity to the native Hottentott. 
By pointing out the defects of the Dntch policy, v4 
those circumstances which have hitherto prevented the 
improvement of the colony, our author discovers the 
best way of amending these erron should the Cap9 
again fail into the hands of his countrynoen. *"" 
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Cimeoti already made, be attempb to prove that 
h augar and wioe might be produced in tois coJony, 
to an extent hishhr advantageous to the commerce and 
leveooeof Gn&t:'Briuin. As the Cape wine, with 
Ibe eaception of Conttantia, has been reckoned of a 
vary bad quality, our author points our the causes 
which ba%'e rendered it so, and from thence very 
fiirly infers that were these causes removed, the wine 
produced there might rival that of Europe. An ex- 
tract from this very interesting part of the work, will 
ftimish an example of the minuteness with which the 
author observed the circumstances passing under his 
eye: 

" The Dutch have never arrived to any perfection in the 
art of making wine, or the rearing of vine shoots. As 
this subject appeared to me of very considerable iinportauoe, 
I bestowed some pains in colleciing inforniation with regard 
to it, and the observations I was enabled to n^ake may be 
found not altogether uninteresting. The defects in the 
Cape wine proceed from the avarice of the planter on the 
one hand, and his extreme indolence on the other. His 
contracted disposition prevents him from ever foi^oing a 
litde present emolument for much greater acquisiuons in 
prospect. Antipathy to laborious exertion, and a soidid 
«lesiie of saving, combine to prevent the planters from al- 
lowing the grapes to be raised to any height from the ground 
by stancUrds, as this would require more work and care in 
tne management of them, and a greater expence of wood 
for sunporting the shoots ; though at the same time it is 
allowed that it would materially improve the quality of the 
{jrspe besides adding considerably to the produce. It is 
indeed natural to suppose that the fruit, by growing so 
near the nound, imbibes many corrupting particles ; uor 
can it be doubted diat it is firem the soil in which it grows 
that the grape derives that particular flavour peculiar to the 
wine uMdt at the Cape of Good Hope. The Dutch 
planter also not coment with the fruit itself, often mixes 
both leaves and stalks in the wine press to increase the 
quantity by the addidon of their juice. The grapes ' are 
too often pulled before ripe from the fear of losing; any by 
Urds, insects, or other causes ; nor is the wine allowed a 
sufficient time to purify itself by a proper fermentation, and 
to acquire a ripe and agreeable flavour, but is immediately 
from she press put into buiu which are well caulked up 
with lime. A quantity of sulphur vihich at the same time 
is thrown into it, is all the further nieans employed for its 
purification. 1 have ofte^ i>erceived a sediment in die 
Cape wine, which when anaiized was iound to be impreg- 
nated .with sugar of lead and sulphureous particles. The 
Dutch allege that the deamess and scarcity of wood, with 
the violent winds t hat often prei'ail, will not allow th^m to 
suffer the grapes to grow higher, and that the juice from 
the leaves and sulks gives a greater zest to the wine. These 
aigaments upon examination were considered by our coun- 
trymen as extremely futile, and not jusufied by experience. 
Sttice the English arrived in the settlement sonic formers 
have at their suggestion considerably improved the quality 
of their wines, and have paid more attention to the plant- 
ing and sqiieeiing the grajics. Our countrymen indeed 
have it not in their power to become adepts in the making 
of wine, as that is not a species of produce granted to their 
climate ; bgt good sense and activity soon find out reme- 
dies for defec;s in new situations ; and the Enslish at the 
Cape found themselves under the necessity of attending 
senously to this article from the exorbiuini prices which the 
nerchanu charged for European wines." 

He goes on to state the probability from some ex- 
perimenu made by the BngliNh, that Cape wine might 
be made of the frery first qoaUty« 
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The descriptions of tiM natural productions of the* 
oc^ony are, like those in the account of the island of 
Ceylon, given altei^ther in common language, and' 
without any attempt at scientific terms or arrangement. 
The circumstances related, indeed, she^ not a little at* 
tention and sagacity of observation ; inA to the general 
reader the familiarity of the style ^iil render them 
still more entertaining. 

The geographical descriptions of the country are 
interspersed with anecdotes of 'the author's own 
joumies to different places, an account of those pro« 
ductions for which each place is most remarkable, and 
observations on the improvements of which it is capa-' 
ble. In describing those parts from which an attack 
might be made on the colony. Captain P. takes an 
opportunity to shew bis talents as a roilitary man, and. 
to point out what to him appears the most likely, 
means to ensure success. That the British will 
readily succeed in such an attempt he does not fbr a 
moment doubt ; and he endeavours to stimulate his 
countrymen to the nndertaking, both by pointing out 
to them the advantages which may be derived from 
its possession to this nation, and the danger of allow 
ing it to remain in the bands of the French and their 
allies. Besides many occasional observations, Ibo 
concluding chapter itr expressly devoted to this object. 
Here the author recapitulates and concentrates his 
reasonings to shew that the unhappiness of the colo« 
nists under their present government, would render 
the opposition to our forces extrenEwly trivial : to 
prove that the colony in the hands of its present pos*' 
sessors must soon be rendered a dangerous engine 
against our Indian empire, aud at all events aflTord the 
means of destroying in a great measure our Indian 
commerce. The internal produce of the colony, 
although at present unimportant from its management, 
might, be contends, be rendered an object of much 
corn ideration, and large supplies be derived from it of 
wine, sugar, tobacco, and indeed of any article 
which it might be found expedient to cultivate | for 
this genial climate refuses scarcely any thing to the 
industry of roan. Still more important are the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the Cape as a naval sta- 
tion, both in regard to the complete security It would 
alFord to onr eastern commerce, and the conveniendes 
to be derived from it by our vessels trading both to» 
India and the South Seas. Yet perhaps even this ad« 
vantage is surpassed by the efiects which this station' 
has in seasoning troops for the warm dimates. Prom* 
many undeniable fiicts, it is proved that a praviotta 
residence at the Cape has prevented all that wasting^ 
sickness and languor which universally attacks' troope 
sent out directly frotn Europe to India. Such a bene* 
fit is inestimable ; atid the possession of the Cape 
might thus in a great mea«iure do away the objectioua 
agaiitf t our territories in the v/arm climates, from the 
fatality to which they subject so many thousands of 
our countrymen. The effects of the Gape dimate aie 
equally salutary in restoring the health of those 
debiliuted By the heat of India ; and the short dis- 
tance would give to many a chance of prolonging 
their days, who are unable to su[^rt the long passage 
to Europe. Digitized by VnO 

Soch are the principal features of the work before 
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m; and we bftVe no floabt that thoM who read it will 
Acknowledge it to contain mnch interetting and 
amnstng infonnation. The critic may indeed discover 
•coniiderable defects in the arrangement, some needless 
repetitions, and severalimperfections of style. These, 
with some minute details which might as well ha?e 
^>een omitted, we should have pointed ont, had they 
appeared in the work of an author who any-wise 
piqued himself opon his literary qualifications. Cap* 
tain P. however, with proper candour, disclaims all 
•uch pretensions; he reminds us of the bustle which 
neces^tarily accompanies a miliury life, and of bis 
being obliged to attend his military duties even while 
he holds the pern He claims still more indulgence 
for this than his former work, as it was not written 
in an Interval of peace, but undertaken and completed 
;amidst unprecedented preparations for war. To the 
judgment of the public, we leave the validity of this 
excuse : for our own part, we shall be happy if others 
oi our young officers will follow Captain P.*s example 
in communicating to the public their observations in 
the foreign countries which they visit i and we shall 
readily pardon their defects in literature, if they fur- 
nish us with an equal quantity of interesting tn^ma- 
Clon. ♦. 

tEsssseseBSBBi 
Ifnie$ of Ojnniomt and JudgtucHts iMhered in diff'erent 

Courti by the Lord Cki^ Jwtict WUmot. Ato. U. U. 

CadcU and Davies, 
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This collection consists of the judgments and opi- 
n'ons given in a variety of cases by the Right Hon. 
S r John Eardly Wilmot» while he was Chieif Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas. These opinions were 
given on d'xSkrent occasions, and on different questions 
that arose in the Court of Chancery, of King's Bench, 
of Common Pleas, and in the Exchequer Chamber. 
They were never intended by the learned Judge him- 
(elf for publication, and of course are in some in- 
aUnces imperfect. But as many of them were handed 
about in manuscript, and as a strong opinion was ex- 
pressed of their value by the gentlemen of the profes> 
lion, it was thought advisable, however few in num- 
ber# to give them to the public. 

Statute of Mortmain, — ^The first case which occurs 
was tried in the Court of Chancery, and the nature of 
it was this : By a Will dated the 2(>th of September, 
1717, Sir George Downing, of Gamlingay, in the 
county of Cambridge, devised his estates to bis cousin 
Jacob Garret Downing, and his children in tail male, 
•nd in default o[ such issue to the brothers of the 
aaid Jacob Garret Downing and their children in tail 
male, and so on to others. But if all these sliould die 
without issue, then the Will appointed the estates to 
be applied to the founding and maintaining a College 
at Cambridge, which was to be called Downing Col- 
lege, and directed a Charter lioyai to be sued for and 
obtained for that purpose. It happened that ail the 
persons who were to have the benefit of the Will died 
without issue. Sir Jacob Garret Downing, however, 
by a Will dated the 13th of August 1763, gave the 
estates to his wife. Lady Downing, and her l^irs, and 
upon his death she entered into possession. As this 
was contrary to the Will of Sir George Downing, the 
University of Cambridge brought the afiiur before the 



Court of Chancery. It was finally beard belars Lori 
Chancellor Camden, Sir Thomas Sewell Master of the 
Rolls, and Lord Chief Justice Wilmbt^ on the l/tb 
of June, 17(>8. Lord Chief Justice i.Wilmoi comI- 
deied the case under three heads : 1st. Whether thai 
devise to the College was illegal and void; ^dly» 
Whether, if not illegal and void, the trusU were of m 
nature to be assisted by a Court of Eqnity ; and 3dly.. 
Whether, supposing the trusts illegal and void, or of 
such a nature that the Court would not assist thevt 
the Court would apply the estate to some other legal 
charity of the sanae kind (ejuidem generii). As to thft 
1st question, as the Will was made before the 9th ci 
George the Second, with respect to alienations In 
Mortmain, the learned Judge considered it in the 
same light as if that statute had not existed, and after 
having at great length considered how the law stood 
previous to the pth of George the Second, he con* 
eludes that there was nothing to make the devise for 
the College illegal or void. With regard to the 2d 
question, whether the Court ought to assist the inten* 
tions of the testator in this case, his Lordship after 
an examination of the discretionary power, and usosl. 
practice of the Court, and the nature of the thing it- 
self, was of opinion that the Court ought to assume 
the powers of the trustees who were dead, and cany' 
the testator's intentions into effect. With respect to 
the 3d question, whether, supposing the trust illegat. 
and void, or such as the Court would not assist in 
carrying into efiiect, the Court would apply the estates, 
to some object rfuidem gentriig his Lordsfatp was at: 
opinion that the Court certainly might do so, and in 
support of this opinion stated many cases that had 
been decided in the affirmative, and also adverted ^ 
\ the practice of the Roman laws upon the same sub-' 
ject. The Master of the Rolb and the Lord Chancel-' 
lor agreed with his Lordship, and the trusts were ac- 
cordingly ordered to be carried into effect in case the 
King should grant the Royal Charter to incorporate, 
the College. 

Power of Jointvring. ^-^The Qd case waa also before 
the Court of Chancery, whilst the Greet Seal was in 
Commission, and one of the Commissioners was 
Judge Wilmot. It was determined in Hilary Terai, 
1737. The case was this : Sir Edward Mansdl, Bart, 
devised his estate to his son Edward Mansell, and in 
case of his dying without issue, to his four daughters*. 
His son had led a profligate life, and therefore ne ap- 
pointed trustees, who wtk their heirs were to act fi)r 
his children's interest, and without their consent, the 
son could not settle a jointure upon any woman whom 
he should marry. The object of the father was to 
prevent his marrying an improper woman. The trus- 
tees died, and the son married a woman of bad fame, 
and by will settled his estate upon her for her jointure. 
It was contended that this jointure was void, because 
the consent of the heirs of the trustees to the mar- 
riage had neither been asked nor given. Judge Wilmot 
sUted three questions: 1st. Whether the tesUtor in- 
tended that the check upon his son should die mtk 
the trustees, or remain with their heirs; 2dlv. Whe- 
ther if the latter was his intention, it can talce plaoe 
according to the roles of law > Sdly. Whether in caie 
; it cannot, a Court of £qmt| can give it eftct* With 
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iegirdi Id tbs firtt matdon ffom the words of the will, 
Ai^ the evident object of the testator^ the learned 
Judffe was of opinion that the tnist was extended to 
the heirs of the trustees. As to the second question, 
he saw no rules of law to controvert this intention. 
As to the third question, whether if the powers were 
by law to expire with the trustees, the Court could set 
them up again and give an extended effect to the will. 
The teamed Judge was of opinion that it could, and 
Lady Mansell was accordingly ordered to deliver up 
the estate to the heir at law. 

ikcuritleM giveji to a Senant.^r-The 3d case wat 
also tried in Chancery and is entitled, " Bridseman 
and Oreen.** It appeared that Bridgeman, a genueman 
of weak understanding had hired Green as a footman^ 
who bad insinuated himself into his confidence, per* 
fuaded him to live separate from his wife, and obtained 
from him bonds for 5000/. Bridgeman filed a bill for 
the recovery of this sum, and also for the recovery of 
m bond for 1000/. which he had given to Lock, an 
morney who had drawn up the bonds. Green filed a 
croM bill, but Lock was not a party to it. The ques- 
tions were, whether the servant had exercised JEin un- 
due influence, and whether Lock was liable to pay a 
ahare of tl^^ expences of the cross bill to which be 
was not a party. From various circumstances Judge 
Wilmot was of opinion, that undue influence had 
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9th. The provisions of the act of Char. IL do not 
extend to men improperly and illegally impressed, nor 
to any case of detainer, except in criminal matters. 

10. The Judges are not so bound by the facts on 
the return, but they can discbarge the person brought 
before them in case the return be false upon clear 
proof, f . €. upon the verdict of a Jory. 

The most important points established by the other 
cases, are, that no fine can attach upon a Dissenter for 
not aetviog in the ofiice of Sherifi^ of London. That 
the nearest of kin to the founder of a College shall 
be preferred for fellowships, if so directed by the 
founder, without any limitation of degree, unlens such 
limitation has been made by the founder ; that an or* 
dinary riot is not within the exception relative to civil 
conunotions mentioned in policies of insurance; and 
that a deed given by one party to marry another, or 
be subject to a penalty, when there is no consideration 
on one side is void in law. 

The opinions here given certainly do the highest 
honour to the learned Judge who delivered them, 
both on account of the perspicuity of the reasons on 
which these opinions are founded, and also for the 
laborious research which was necessary in order to 
ascertain the points of law in many cases. The labour 
both of Judges and Counsel is indeed immense when 
we consider the heterogeneous mass of the English law i 
been exercised, to which the attorney was accessory, when we consider the multitude of statutes that have 



and therefore the bonds are ordered to be cancelled, 
and Lock appointed to pay bis share of the expence of 
the cross bill. 

Writ of Habeas Cor^#.— -Upon the 2d reading of 
tbe Habeas Corpus Bill, 1758^ the Judges were ap- 
pointed to consider some questions, which Judge Wil* 
liiot answered as follows: 1st. I am of opinion that 
sp cases not within the act of the 31st Car. U. writs 
of Habeas Corpus ad std^idendmm by the law as it 
novr stands ought not to issue of course, but upon 
f robable diuse verified by afiidavit. f dly. I am of 
opinion that in cases as above, writs of this kind may 
issue in the vacation byjiat from a judge of the King's 
Sench, returnable before himself. 

Tbe dd question refers to some points in the bill 
which was afterwards rejected. 

4th and 5th. I am of opinion that before the Habeas 
Corpus Act of Car. IL the Judges of the King's 
Bench were in the habit of issuing such writs in the 
vacation though the practice then depending on com- 
mon law was unsettled, and I also think that the 
Judges were not bound to grant them upon demand, 
but upon a case made out. 

6th. The Judges cannot always make writs return- 
able " immediate'* in the vacation, as the refusal to 
obey is punished by an attachment for Contempt 
which can only issue in term time. 

7 th. The party has no remedy at law by action or 
otherwise against the Judge for refusing the writ. 
This refusal stands on the same ground as any other 
breach of dpty. 

8th. When the Court issues a writ returnable 
*' immediate" and the party refuses to comply, the 
Court can at common law grant a rule for an attach- 
ment upon affidavit of service. 

VOL. Ill* 



fallen into desuetude, but are still unrepealed, and the 
endless search that is frer|uently requisite for cases and 
decisions. The inconvenience indeed of these imre- 
pealed statutes have been felt so severelv, that the 
attention of the legislature has in soma degree beea 
turned to the subject. It may truly be called a source 
of most ** glorious uncertainty," for it not unfrequently 
happens, that after a plaintiff has obtained a verdict 
and thinks himself secure^ the counsel on the otiiet 
side comes next day into court with some musty folio 
in his hand, containing old statutes long since for- 
gotten, which shew that the plaintifiT's claim is Illegal^ 
or that he has been deficient in some point of form, 
or has brought his action in the wrong court. In 
Scotland unless there has been some proceedings on a 
statute within 40 years, it is virtually repealed by fall- 
ing into desuetude ; but in England a statute is for 
ever in force till repealed by an act of the legislature. 
Th^ inconvenience resulting from this circumstance, 
the opening which it gives for trick and chicanery has 
been pretty well shewn in the late prosecutions against 
the Clergy for uon- residence. Instead of diminishing, 
the inconvenience is perhaps continually increasing. 
New statutes are constantly passing which bear upon: 
others long since enacted, so that it often becomes 
matter of doubt whether a crime is to be punished 
according to the terms of a milder or a severer statute.* 
The evil it is likely will go on increasing till it is found 
intolerable, and a revision must take place similar to 
that which took place in the Roman law previous to 
the formation of the Justinian Code. In the mean 
time, however^ he who concentrates the cases and de«^ 
cisions which settle several points of law, confers a 
material benefit upon the profession and the public. 
• See the case of Astlet^ argued in the Exchequer Chamb^C 
2 Z J 



7*3 * Win^erhoitotfCs Account of Sierra Leone^ 

and in this pomt of view the work before us is intitled 
to a very considerable share of approbation, U* 
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Jn Account qf the Native Africans in the Neighbour- 
hood of Sierra Leone : to which is added. An Accottnt 
of' the present State of Medicine among them. By 
Thomas Winterboitom, Af .D. Physician to the Co" 
iony of' Sierra Leone, 2 void'. Svo. pp, 645. uith 
tlatea, Hatchard, . 

As the author of this work seems aware that it will 
be found to add little to our knowledge of Africa, we 
shall not be so fastidious as to urge the common ob- 
jections on the score of originality. On the oontrar}% 
we think, that if he has not contributed much new 
matter, he has made a very important use of previous 
information; and has illustrated, confirmed, or refuted 
tlie accounts of former travellers with much acuteness 
and delicacy. For a book to give correct ideas of the 
native Africans in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, 
in a succinct and pleasing manner, we know no work 
preferable to the present, or that is more likely to 
afford that mixture of amusement and information 
which the public usually, and perhaps not unreasonably 
expects from intelligent navigators and travellers. 

The first volume is wholly Statistic, and embraces 
every thing necessary to be known respecting the 
geography, natural phenomeoa, and artificial improve- 
ments of the country. This is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the manners and customs of the natives, to 
which the author appears to have paid particular at- 
tention, and to have successfully compared his expe- 
rience with that of other travelers. ¥or the reasons 
already suted, we shall not extract any part of this 
narrative, but as we are reluctant to part with our au- 
thor without that compliment, we shal) borrow his 
•entimenta on a subject which at present is peculiarly 
tfltoresttng^ and likely to be again discussed in our 
senate : 

• *' Various opinions have been formed resf^ecting the rank 
which the Afncm holds in the scale of creation, and many 
attempts have l>een made to depreciate his claim to the 
dignity of man. Owing to the resemblance which the 
oran outang is said to bear to the human species, and per* 
haps from a wish to overturo the only rational and satis- 
fiictory account We have of the creation, some writers of 
eminence have asserted that man originally walked upon 
four feet, and was in fact the same with the oran outang. 
There is reason, however, to suspect the accuracy of the 
figures which we possess of the oran outang ; and it seems 
probable that it is indebted for much of its human ap« 
pearance to the complaisance of paiuters. Professor Lud- 
wig, in his excellent work, asserts, that the irqiresentat ions 
«f the oran ootang, by I'yson, Edwards, Daubenton, and 
Allemand, are detective and even imaginary. Baron von 
Wurmb also positively declares, since the time that Bootius 
rrslded at Bauvia, about the middle of the last century, an 
gran outang, such as is represented by him, has never been 
seen there, or in any of the neighbouring countries. The 
oldest and most experienced Javanese, he continues, know 
no other oran outang but such as are perfect apes ; and in 
the Malay language they distinguish only two species of 
apes witnout tails, which Bufibn has classed under the 
titles pongos and jockos. These circumstances appear to 
have misled naturalisu, who have been led still farther 
astray by their anxiety to trace every link of the chain Mnth 
whicn nature is supposed to connect her works. lo sup- 
9 



port of this stranf^ opioion, and agreeable to the spint of 
systematizing .which geneoally prevails, the African has 
been pointed out as the coimecung link between the hoiDQ 
sapiens, and his supposed progenitor the oran outaDS. The 
learned and accurate Professor Soemmering has, with much 
anatomical skill, compared the organization of the Africad 
with that of the European, and has pointed out sevenl 
circumstances in which they difi*er ; though some of these 
are of so trifling a nature, that they would probably hav^ 
escaped a less accurate and intelligent observer. Attbt 
same time it must be remarked, that the observations ha^ 
been drawn from too few sul^ects, and many of the dcvis* 
tions,. upon which much stress is laid, are such as occur 
occasionallv io the dissection of European bodies. In jai- 
tice to Professor Soemmering it ought to be observed, that 
in prosecuting this comparative inquiry he atteiuled solely 
to tne appearances as they presented themselves, without 
having been biassed on instituting his observatTons by any 
preconceived theory. He therefore does not hesitate to 
consider them as brethren entided to an interchange of good 
offices, and moreover adds, that many of the blacks surpM 
their brothers the whites, as well in understanding as ia 
the fineness of their shape. It is curious to observe iota 
what a variety of forms authors have endeavoured to diver* 
sify the human species, supposing no doubt that Natuio 
loved to indulfl^ her fondness for variety in producingraois 
of men according to their distorted fancies. Thus Flioy, 
in his learned and invaluable history, says, *'inquadain 
conva!le magna Imai Montis, regio est, quae vocatur Aba- 
rimon, in qua silvestres vivunt homines, aversis post cruia 
c^tis, extmise velockatis, passim cum fWis vagantes,*' vii. 2, 
For some further amusing caricatures see the same chapter. 
A modem author retails this same fable, and speaks of a 
nation in Guiana " qui naissaieiit avec le devant dcs pieds 
en arriere, de sorte qu*en marchant sur leurs traces on 
s*eloienait d*eux.** Voya^ ^ la Guiane. All these opiniooi 
may Be finally answered in the words of an elegant author, 
who observes, that "^ of all animals, the diflerences between 
mankind is the smallest. Of the lower races of creatures 
the ehan^ are so great as often entirely to disgi^ise the 
natural animal, and to distort Or to disfigure its shape. Bat 
the chief differences in man are rather taken from tne tinc- 
ture of his skin than the variety of his figure ; and in all 
climates he presents his erect deportment and the aaarkcd 
superiority ol his form.** 

This subject is pursued by our author in the snbse- 
quent chapter, but at too great length for our purpose. 
He appears to have read and studied with great car9 
the opinions of natufralists, and philosophers, and if 
the result of such researches shall at length b6 to opeo 
our eyes to the inhumanity of the Slave trade, they 
will not have been made in vain. Of its impolicy, we 
believe, all are now convinced by sad experience, or 
if any doubts remain, they are likely to be removed 
very soon. 

The second volume of Dr. Winterty>ttom's work 
contains much original matter, but as it relates entirely 
to the state of medicine, and the cure of diseases; 
we may be excused, if we dismiss it in geoerai terms 
as a treatise of great importance to practitioners who 
may visit Africa. 

This volume contains likewise an Appendix of 
four interesting and judicious papers, viz. An acooont 
of circumcision as it is practised on the windward 
coast of Africa — ^An account of the African Bark- 
Remarks suggested by the perusal of Mr. White's 
work on the regular gradation of Man— and Remarks 
^of Professor Blumenbach upon Negroes. The eo* 
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gravings M dlnstration of the historical part are an ex- 
cellent map of the coast — chart of the River Sierra 
Leone— A view of the colony drawn by Bowles^ ge- 
neral of the Creek nation — A negro climbing a paJm 
Ihee— The game of palm nuts — Nests of the larger 
Termites— and of the smaller — and a representation 
of the insects. These are neatly engraved, and from 
the judgment displayed by the author in his observa- 
tionfi we presume, accurately. R. 

OhurtaiioM on the Disease called the Plague, the 
Dysentery, the Opthalmv qf Egypt, and on the Means 
qf Preventionj SfC. By P. Assart, M.D. one of the 
Chief Surgemis of the Consular Guards. Translated 
from the French, by Adam Neale, of the Unroersity 
of Edinburgh, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of that City, As, J.Mauman, 180+. 
As scarcely any evil arises in the universe without 
some concomitant benefit, the irruption of the French 
into Egypt, while it brought so many calamities on 
the inhabitants of that country, has at the same time 
contributed not a little to point out the means of freeing 
them from a calamity under which they have long 
groaned. The prevalence of pestilential distempers in 
Egypt and Syria, countries which in ancient times 
were entirely free from these scourges, has been ac- 
counted for in various ways. At every place where it 
has broken out, it has long been tigreed that it was 
hnported from some other quarter, but which is to be 
considered as its original seat has never been deter- 
mined. It has been universally supposed to be pro- 
pagated by contagion, and the belief lias been no less 
general of its being utterly fatal : the Turks when 
attacked with it concluded that their doom was already 
decreed i and the Christians, deserted by their trembling 
friends, supposed it in vain to struggle with a disease 
against which no remedy was effectual. 

Tlie skill of the French surgeons has greatly tended 
\o remove some of these desponding prejudices. ' By 
many cures they have proved that the Plague is not a 
disease which baffles all the powers of medicine ; and 
they have succeeded in showing, that it may both be 
prevented and rendered mild in its progress. M. Assa- 
lint, oae of these surgeons, has published this treatise 
for the express purpose of diminishing the terrible ap- 
prehensions which have hitherto been entertained of 
the Plague. These very apprehensions he considers 
as one of the chief predisposing causes to this malady; 
and certainly if we believe his reasonings to be con- 
clusive, the performance before us, by greatly dimi- 
nishing our fears, must of itself be looked upon as a 
preservative against the plague. He looks upon the 
disease with which the French troops were attacked in 
Egypt and Syria, and which from the accompanying 
buboes, fever, &c. bore the strongest analog)* to the 
plague, as capable of being cured with a considerable 
degree of facility, if taken in time, and obviated by 
proper remedies. He looks upon it as epidemic^ and 
adduces many arguments and examples to prove that 
it is not contagious, and that the freest intercourse 
will not communicate it unless a person be predisposed 
for its reception. Full, plethoric, lax habits he consi- 
ders as in the utmost danger of being attacked^ and 



falling victims to it; while persons o^dry and bilious 
habits may walk in safety in the midst of the supposed 
contagion, and yet either entirely escape it, or be in a 
very slight degrei affected. According^o him therefore, 
the propagation of the plague depends entirely on local 
causes, and the predisposition of the body. The va- 
pours arising from the stagnated waters of Egypt, the 
pools and thick groves of Syria he considers as fur- 
nishing the pestilential matter which operates on pre- 
disposed bodies ; and he looks upon the efiects of this 
matter as capable of being avoided by removal to a 
place where these vapours do not prevail. The direct 
conclusion from these opinions, which he strengthens 
by many facts, is that the plague, or the disease which 
invaded the French army, is not contagious, that it 
cannot be transported from one place to another, and 
that consequendy the precautions of shutting up 
houses, of employing quarantine, &c. are useless sa* 
orifices to our fears. He rather thinks that the pre- 
caution commonly employed by the Christians in Syria, 
that of seclusion with their families, by preventing 
them from enjoying the free air and exercise, tends 
along with their apprehensions to weaken their bodies, 
and consequently to increase their predisposition to 
the disease. 

Whatever be the validity of these observations, and 
however we may hesitate to adopt conclusions so much 
in opposition to received opinions, yet certainly they 
are extremely interesting to mankind, and deserve 
the most serious investigation. To this country li 
is become an object of the first importance, to ascer* 
tain the extent of the dangers which are to be appre- 
hended from the climate of Egypt, as we may have 
again to check in this quarter, the inordinate ambi*^ 
tion of our enemy. 

Besides his observations on the plague, M. Assalinf 
also treats of the dysentery and optbalmy of Egypt, 
diseases for the production of which he also accounts 
&QSD the nature of the climate. He likewise has 
some remarks on the yellow fever of Cadiz, which he 
alio considers as altogether eptotsu'jic, an^ "ot te be 
propagated by contagion. He has in additioQ giv<^i^ : 
plan of an hospital for the reception of those a^ected 
with epidemic and contagious diseases, which is -^irortby 
of attention. 

The narrative is throughout perspicuous and enter- 
taining. The affectation of technical terms is almost 
completely banished ; and the work may be perused 
by the general reader without the risque of being 
perpetually annoyed and obstructed by the peculiar 
jargon of the faculty. This is a circumstance in 
which the French medical writers haye obtained a great " 
superiority. 

The exertions of the translator ought not to pass 
without particular commendation. Assalini, being 
by birth an Italian, writes French as a foreign lan- 
guage. His style is consequently neither pure not 
perspicuous: several Italianisms, remote from the 
French idiom, occur, and the translator has, by a dili- 
gent consideration of the context, to explain passages 
which :wou1d appear obscure even to a Frenchman. 
Mr. Neale has not only surmounted these obstacles, 
but has rendered bad French into very neat anc| opfrect 
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The Grampians Desolate. 

What vrc said of the perspicuity of tlie 
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English 

iiarratK'e, refera to it in the English dress ; and this 
is one of the few instances in which a translation evi-' 
dentljr surpasses tlie original. <P. 
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The Crarnpiatis Dvaofa/c -, a Form, Bjf Alexander 
Campbell, Spc;. lOt. 6d, Vernor and Hood, 
The desolation of the Grarapians, since the intro- 
duction of the sheep-pasturing system, the emigration 
of the people who^ affection for their native hills 
lias become proverbial, and the misery of the few 
that remain, might furnish a spbject worthy of the 
attention of tlie mr)st eminent poet. Mr. Campbeirs 
patriotic fervor, which led him to attempt this poem, 
IS to be commended, but his poetical talents are very 
far from being equal to the subject. The author must 
indeed have formed a singular idea of the art of 
poetry, if he thought that in the present instance, he 
bad applied its rules with rnergy, iudf^ment and taste. 
He iiad Icartit from Sf>me eminent writers, that the 
great objects of poetry were ** to move, to charm, 
to elevate the !>oul ; to give a clear and perfect idea 
of the subject proposed, and to communicate pleasure 
by lively and beautiful images.'* But though he read. 



That war is attended by ntoy dirtfal dotief -no oo^ 
can deny, but why roan should tbereibre lose all coo- 
troul over himself we know not. It it bowevar still 
more difficult to discover why a roan should lose all 
controul over himself, because he faces danger lika a 
true Ron^an. But let us take another ioitaoctt : 
" Mark well, ye Scnatois of sterling sense. 
Our kow^e-retources aif in truth immense!— 
To rear the firstlings of the fruitful fold. 
To fertilize the glebe, the plough to hold. 
The sounding scfthe to wield with mighty sweep 
Along the wintbng stream or verdant steep. 
To store with care on liilt, in narrow vale. 
The milky produce ((f the flowing pail; 
To sort the fleece — the warp and woof prqMre, 
And ply the loom with diligence and care i 
To heave the iish-net, sink the baited lure. 
Anon the finny tribes to thus secure; 
T^o reap the marine harvest of the shore. 
And change to soda all the precious store :**»- 
The reader may perhaps be apt to stare a little at 
'* wielding the scythe along a stream of water,** aod 
will venture to conclude that the produce of Hay 
cannot be great. However, it may be allowed that 
it requires no great stretch of imagination to find out 



he did not understand, for in all these respects his ^^at the author meant - along the margin or banks ot 



poem will be found sadly deficient. With regard to 
charming, moving, and elevating the soul, we con* 
less that we could not find a passage where such a 
thing appeared to be attempted. There is indeed a 
translation of Malvina's dream, that might certainly 
have at least the efiect of charming and nooving the 
aoul, had not the author taken care to keep the spirit 
of the original entirely out of view by a tame, weak, 
aod groveling versification. Now whether the author 
has been more successful in giving a perfect idea of 
the subjects of which be treats, will appear from the 
following specimens. But in the first place it is ne- 
cessary to explain, that Mr. Campbell appears to have 
closely imitited the '* Farmers Boy'* in his arrange- 
fioent of his subject^ and in tlie materials of which 
bis work Is composed. Goldsmith's Deserted Village 
seema to have suggested the title, but it turns out in 
fact that the poem is much more employed upon the 
Grampittns peopled than upon the Grampians desolate. 
There are indeed a few allusions to this desolation, 
but the poem is chiefly employed about the sporu, 
i^nperstitions, and various occupations of the high- 
landers, during the different seasons of the year. 
One is tempted to think that in this arrangement the 
anthor intended to unite all the excellencies of Virgil's 
OeorgicSf The Farmer s Botf, Goldsmith's Deserted 
Village, and Bum's Hallow E'en. Jf this was his 
idea, it it scarcely necessaiy to oaeotion his failure. 
But to return to our author*s perspicuity in the sub- 
jects of which he treats, and which he himself has 
quoted as one of the essentials of good poetry. In 
the course of the poem he has occasion to speak of 
the American war, and proceeds thus : 

'* War*s rude emotions soon pervert the miiul 
And all its direful duties deep combined 
To deeds ^f horror reconcile the soul ;— 
Man thus transformed soon loses mild controuI % 
Whatever senice destined to pursue 
H« learkss &ces like a Romaii tnac.** 
6 



a windiug stream.'* But granting him in this insunce, 
the privilege of the Ucentia vatttm, the source of so' 
much obscurity, ^hich has swelled the mighty vo- 
lumes of unwearied commentators, what shall we say 
to the next two lines : 

*•• To store with care on hill, in narrow vale. 
The milky produce of the flowing pail ;•• 
One readily enough imagines that the author, 
adopting an ingenious mode of filling up a line by that 
round abo\)t way of expression which has been of 
such ample service to both the poetical and pi'oM 
writers of the present day, meant nothing more by 
" the milky produce of the flowing pail," than plara 
milk. But here a difficulty occurs with him wbo 
wishes to understand what he reads, when he begins 
to consider how it was possible for milk to overflow 
the pail in such quantities as to be stored up in the 
vallies and on the tops of the hills. However afler 
long meditation, perhaps the reader's pains may be 
rewarded by a faint glimmering of light, that the 
produce of the pail coniiists of cous and sheep. 

But perhaps the author, as he has somewhat failed in 
reducing to practice two of his rules, may be more suc- 
cessful in the third, which is, that it is one of thea- 
sential objects of poetry to please by beautiful images. 
It is usual in some parts of the Higlilands for the 
people to assemble at a certain season of each year to 
play a game which they call Shititj/, for a prize which 
is generally a cask of whisky. Every roan has a 
wooden club with which a ball is struck sometimes 
to a prodigious distance. To send the ball home is 
the object of each party in the game, and as any 
means for this purpose are allowable, the contest is 
not ofien finished without some bloodshed, which, 
however, is seldom attended with any serious cons*' 
quences. Let us see then the notable comparison by 
which a game of this sort is brought before us : 
" As when in ire, contentious kites and crows, 
I High pois*d on wing, (rom chattering come to hkm%9 
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SaUiflM ikBtf minting whcd torn hill m hiH, 
iladi caw aiid tcitaiu, and wh«i the both and bilW 
Tis horrid uproar all!-*while crow ineet$ kile, 
Lo, how they tug and thwack, and pack and smite 1** 
Now the cawng and screammg, tt^ing and pecking 
of kites and crows, conve/ to us no very sublime 
idea of the 6'i^>ii/y-players, but upon turning to the 
table of contents it there appears that the author in- 
tended to give a ludicrous description of this scene. 
The reader will no doubt be polite entnigfa to take it 
upon his word, but unless he happens to turn to the 
table of contents, he can never £nd out that the au* 
thor had any intenttlon of being witty. But perhaps 
he will succeed better in another efibrtj and here fol- 
lows another example x 

•' Eit peep of day the sturdy mountain swain 
Awakes tne reapers of the narrow plain ; 
The pipe's shrill chauoter peals aload th* alarm, 
And seems to say, * haste to the field— -arm ! arm !* 
Kach merry-hearted lad, and cheerful maid 
Obeys the signal — grasps the shinins blade: 
A bloodless battle rages o*er the field. 
And countless thousands of the foe soon yield ; 
Prone to the earth they fall — to rise again ; 
* Bind up the wounded,— and secure the slain !'— ^ 
On foot once more, and formed in close array 
(To grace the triumph of some future day). 
The vanquish*d stand :-*Nor is the comtnt done. 
They briskly charge full oft ere yet the day be wop! 
The valiant leader of the conquering band. 
Most genehil-like, behind them takes his stand; 
And by him struts the bagpipe hero vain. 
And sounds a loud, and yet a louder strain : 
Now give the pipe doe pause — a choral song 
From wing to wmg now runs the line along. 
Each male and female warrior swells 6ti high 
IV enlivening lay, as cheerly still they vie.** 

Unless the reader should fortunately catch a glimpse 
6f the author^s meaning by the word reapers in the » 
eecosd line, he will be apt from the description of I 
tneny-hearted lads and chearful maids going to battle 
together, to entertain n notion very different from 
Chat which it was intended to convey. However, in 
ihis battle with poor devoted stratv and corn there is 
ao great danger to the merry-hearted lad and chearful 
maid. The Joe stand with great deliberation till they 
^11 in countless thousands, very foolishly allowing 
themselves to be cut in pieces without thinking of 
making any resistance. The victory over these men o; 
straw is rather inglorious, and one would be apt to 
pity the unresisting foe, were we not told by the au- 
thor that the slain rise again and stand erect as usual. 
This is no doubt an idea taken from the celebrated 
Kings of Brait/ordf who, grieving that theirdeaths 
f hould be the cause of so much sorrow to a pitying 
audience, had the politeness, though stone dead, to rise 
up and dance a hornpipe to the great consolation of 
the weeping spectators. Why then should not the 
aathor*s vten vj straw imitate such royal politeness 
especially since the example has been set by the foes 
of Alexander the Great, who politely took the trouble 
to rise three times from their graves, though some of 
them were even rotten, and to fight all their battles 
over again, merely for the purpose of affording him 
the pleasure of cutting them in pieces three several 
times* Tit pity^ howerer^ that these troops should 



M not be taught to make seme exertions fbr their own 
defence. Now the author, as he has made r^arricrs 
of these Gentlemen of Straw, ought to turn drill Ser- 
jeant, and teach them to fight their battles with some 
degree 9f courage and discipline* 

The reader has, wepresume, already a tolerable idea 
of the author's versification, as well as of his manner, 
but the following instances may render the idea still 
more complete : 

" So when the day spring of prosperity 
Ascends the horizon politic on high 
Remotest regions of our Grampians hoar. 
Shall be relumed— /o beam far evermore. 
The strong and secret springs of action then 
Will urge and stimulate bold thinking men, 
Who know the exhaostless treasures of the North, 
And with a powerful arm will hewe them forth.** 
The following is almost worthy of entering the lists 
with the notable verse of Sternhold and Hopkins : 
*< With jetty crowberries your thirst 11010 slake. 
But, be aware how much of these you take :**-— 
This is 'Scarcely complete without another line in the 
same style and manner which may be supplied as 
follows : 

Or else theyll cause you in your gnts to aehe! 
The following lines shew that the imagination of 
the poet (without meaning to profane the word) could 
fly at least as fast a^ — a shoal of herrings : 

"They come! they come! the scaly hordes appear! 
Lo there .'— i f e yonder /— JVow behold therrt here IT 

Itiscertainly unfortunate for the author that he should 
have mistaken his talent so much. Had he communi- 
cated the information which is contained in the notes 
only, without attempting to shine in poetry, he would 
have done service to his country and credit to himself. 
These notes which occupy a great part of the volume, 
will be read with a great deal of interest, as they con- 
tain much curious and useful matter relative to the state 
of the highlands, and the manners and customs of the 
natives ; but the poem is uniformly bad, without one 
passage that exhibits the least talent for poetical com- 
position. The ardent patriotism with which the au*> 
thor appears to be animated deserves^ the highest 
praise, and it may be useful to apprise the public that 
the profits of* the first edition are to be applied as .» 
fund to assist the poor cultivators of waste land iu 
any part of Great Britain. There is one thing more 
that perhaps may call for animadversion. The author 
seems fond, on some occasions, of applying passages 
of scripture in a light and irreverent manner. If he 
has any respect for himself, he will take care not to 
meddle with what he does not understand, for there is 
no more sense or talent in his manner of treating the 
scriptures, than in his poetry. U. 



Poems OH Various Svhects, By Mrs. Grant, Laggan, 
8vo. 10^. od, l^ngman and Rees, 
Of all the branches of literatuit;, none is cultivated 
in this rhyming age with more aeal than poetry. The 
misfortune is, that this zeal is so little guided by dis. 
cretion, and that most of our would-be poets, in their 
eagerness to publish what they call poems, forget to 
examine whether their talents are equal to their arnbi* 
tioo. The cause of the temporary succeu of s(» 
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soany silly pablications of this sort may be, that most 
feaders are as little capable of judging between empty 
▼erse and genuine poetry, as the authors themselves. 
Many are of opinion that poetry consists merely in 
having a certain number of syllables in a line, or in 
making the last word of every second line rhjrme to 
the first. They find upon trial '* that they can write 
something conformable to these rules, and therefore 
conclude that they are born to rival Homer and 
Milton, or perhaps to surpass them. Impressed with 
this notion they seize. the pen and the common-place 
book, already filled with words that rhyme to each 
other. These words are dragged into the service in 
defiance of sense and reason ; weak and unmeaning 
epithets supply the necessary quantity of intermediate 
syllables, and then behold a poem ! But sometimes 
even this efibrt is too great, and therefore some have 
Bo hesitation in leavttig out or adding syllables when 
hard pressed ; and when proper rhymes cannot be 
procured, they are content with something that has a 
distant resemblance to it. Readers of sensibility, es- 
pecially the ladies, are passionately fond of poetry, as 
k afilbrds them an opportunity of displaying all the 
graces of tenderness and sentiment, and are ready to 
expire with delight at the sight of bad rhymes, mea- 
sured lines, fine type, and beautiful paper. But why 
should not the fair ones write as well as read poetry ? 
Wht> so well acquainted with love, the great subject 
of poetry, as they are, or who can paint it so charm- 
ingly ? Every fair one in her own imagination be- 
comes a Sappho ; the daily prints and the magazines 
display the efforts of her muse ; her dressing room is 
hung with her own poetic scraps, and every trunk- 
maker bears testimony to the multiplicity of her la- 
bours. Hence the prodigious multitude of poems that 
like swarms of summer insects rush continually into 
the world to supply the place of former ephemeral 
productions which flutter^ about for their day, and 
then sunk for ever. 

This poetical mania it appears has extended even to 
the farthest corners of the ultima Thule. The high- 
lands of Scotland are indeed extremely favourable to 
the exertions of the genuine poet. The face of the 
country, the grandeur of its scenery, and the terrible 
sublimity of its storms, form a noble field for genius 
fb cultivate. The songs of the bards accordingly, as 
might be expected, abound with descriptions that 
breathe all the fire of true poetry, though the language 
is often rude, and the sentiments sometimes extrava- 
gant and enthusiastic. But here too mere versifiers 
are not wanting, and barde^^e^, things formerly un- 
known in the highlands, have snatched the harp from 
the bards, and with feeble, awkward and unhallowed 
to^ch, have drawn languid and discordant tones from 
the strings whose sound was once so powerful and 
harmonious. The authoress of the poems before us, 
finding she could turn a rhyme tolerably, concluded 
that she was born a poetess, and to do her justice she 
really does appear to possess some taste for poetry. 
But she would furnish a proof, if other examples 
were wantii^g, that it is very possible to have the taste 
without the talent. To relish the beauties of good 
poetry is one thing, and to write good poetry is ano- 
ther. Many have really felt Uie 8uj)eriority of 



Homer's poetiy, but few ooold rise to tn equality 
with him, and in the same manaer many mav be very 
sensible of the beauties of a good painting, wbibt their 
utmost exertions would fail if they were to attempt to 
form one of equal merit. The first poem in the pre- 
sent collection, and the principal one, is that of " Tbe 
Highknders.** The object of it is to describe the con- 
dition and manners of the natives of the Scotch 
highlands. The attempt is certainly worthy of com- 
mendation for its patriotism ; but it is impossible not 
to wish that some abler pen had undertaken the task. 
The emigrations from the highlands have become 
alarmingly frequent, and the attention of the legisla- 
ture has in some degree been directed to the means of 
applying a remedy. The plan which has been adopted; 
may indeed prevent emigration to such an extent as it 
formerly existed, but unfortunately it does not prevent 
those whom its operation keeps at home from being 
exposed to starvation. The httle great of tbe high- 
lands, are in generdl equally distinguished for their 
pride and their poverty. New luxuries have been in- 
troduced, and new wants have of course been created. 
The gentlemen are eager to maintain an appearance 
bevQpd their fortunes, and the devoted tenants mnst 
suffer for it. With their utmost exertions they find 
it impossible to pay a rent equal to that o^red by tbe 
sheep-feeder, because tbe country is more fit for pas- 
ture than for agriculture. The consequence is obvioas. 
The tenants exhausted by having paid a rack-rent for 
some time before, are driven by hundreds out of their 
L possessions, which are occupied by one solitary sheep- 
feeder, while they and their families are left to emi- 
grate, starve, or shift how they may* , The landlords 
defend themselves against the charge of oppression, 
by the assertion that the highland tenants are invin- 
cibly idle, and utterly averse to exertion and improve^ 
ment, and that therefore they must either turn them 
out or see their property destroyed. The charge iii 
certainly not without some colour. The bighlanden 
are like every rude people, with extreme difiiculQr 
induced to abandon the beaten track pointed out by 
long usage. But the success of many experiments, 
made by patriotic proprietors of land in the highlands^ 
evinces that the difficulty is not insurmountable. 
However, this sort of conduct, since it cannot be de- 
fended on the ground of humanity, h^s been attempted 
to be justified upon the grounds of political expedi- 
ency. ' Agriculture is certainly the noost productive of 
all sorts of labour, but if the nature of a country be 
such that it becomes more valuable by being let out to 
pasture, than by being ploughed, that circumstance 
points out its proper use, and though this may press 
hard upon particular individuals, still the interest of 
the whole community is promoted. With regard to 
emigration, it is said that it ought to be unconfined, 
as the population of a state will be always equal to the 
provision it cau afford. Besides though tbe population, 
of the highlands is greatly diminished, and whole dis-. 
tricts even left desolate, it does not therefore follow 
that the population of the country considered as a 
whole, is thereby lessened. Nay more, reasoning 
upon general principles it must even be increased, for 
if the produce of a piece of land is greater in propor- 
tion to the capital and labour bestowed upon it by oos 
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ttiode of arrangement than b7 another, the foraaer 
iDode is to be preferred, for the capital and labour 
th^t would otherwise be spent upon it, will find more 
profitable channels, and the quantity of provision on 
the whole, and consequently the population will be 
ihcreased. The truth of the general principle is per- 
haps not to be disputed, but when we come to apply 
general rules, regard must always be had to particular 
drtdmstafnces. It wih readily be granted that a hardy 
and virtuous peasantry is the greatest blessing that a 
■tate can possess. Suppose then the question to be, 
whether we are to have a smaller population, distin- 
goisfacd for courage, industry, virtue, health and do- 
laestic happiness, or a greater population debased by 
improper indulgences, vice and its consequent mise- 
^iea ? There are few but would answer; that the su- 
priority of the latter in quantity, must be great 
Mideed to make up for its deficiency, and its inferiority 
to the former in point of quality. The evil perhaps 
can only be cured by a strong and general exertion of 
patriotism in the highland proprietors themselves, or 
by some legislative interference. The former remedy 
k very hopeless, and the latter is perhaps too delicate 
lo ba ptit in practice effectually. The importance of 
the subject of the poem of The Highlanders, will we 
trust excuse our digression from the consideration of 
Its merits. These need not detain us long. The sub- 
ject is certainly well chosen, and might form the 
groand-work' of a most beautiful poem in the hands 
of a person of genius. Here the authoress is unfor- 
tunately deficient. There are few faults in it so 
gkuring at to excite risibility by their ridiculousness, 
but the whole perhaps is not therefore the less excep- 
tioiiable« From beginning to end it proceeds in the 
tame tame, languid, and feeble manner, so that it is 
impossible to read it with any sort of interest. There 
it not one pauage that exhibits a apark of the poetic 
fire. The authoress appears to have taken some pains 
to roQze her Pegasus, but neither whipping nor spur- 
ring ooold make him mend his lazy and uniform pace. 
If such be the character of the principal poem, it 
promises but ill for the rest. The ballads that follow 
are however much more tolerable, perhaps on account 
of their being shorter. We then come to the poetical 
account of the journey of the authoress from Glas- 
gow to Laggan, and this certainly, if not better 
poetry, is far more pleasant reading than her High- 
landers ; for on many occasions the reader will find 
hhnself tempted to laugh. But unfortunately for the 
authoress, he will laugh not with but at her. Among 
other notable discoveries in the course of this journal, 
we find that among the other delicacies with which 
the nymph of Ogygia had regaled Ulysses, tea and 
chocolate were not wanting. Where the authoress 
found this mentioned we know not, for we certainly 
do not recollect of either tea or chocolate in the writ* 
ings of Homer, whose heroes seem to have preferred 
much more substantial food. The passage however^ 
it as follows : 

** Thus, when Ulysses came front sea. 

To glad his dear Penelope, 

The live-long nieht they spent discoursing 

How Priam let tne wooden horse in : 

And how the Greeks came rushing out. 

And fill*d old Ilium with the rout! 



Or how ibe nymph, with artful wiles. 
And tea, andichocolate, and smiler. 
And every thing that could ob%e ye» 
Had try*a to keep him in Osvgial 
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She tells him how the bold J 

Had strove to take her from Te(eroachus| 

The suitors how she try'd to cheat, 

fiy ravelling old Laertes* sheet ; 

And how, one night they found her busy. 

And cali'd her a oeceitful hussu. 

All this, and more, is laid before ye. 

And makes a fine patheuc story ; 

Which will to latest times be heard. 

Told by the blind old Grecian bard.** 

It is very possible . that the authority of the au- 
thoress for this said tea and chocolate, though not 
mentioned, may be a good one. We learn both from 
the Iliad and Odyssey, that Ulysses was very fond of 
eating, and loved substantial food and a great quantitjf* 
of it. This circumstance of the tea and chocolate, 
therefore, explains the cause of Ulysses leaving the 
island of Ogygia in a much more satisfactory manner* 
than has hitherto been done. It was quite incredible 
that he should have left it merdy from a desire to see' 
his wife, and therefore it is not at all improbable that 
if the nymph had set before him the whole side of an 
ox roasted instead of her ill-judged tea and chocolate,* 
she might have detained the beto as long as she 
pleased. But Ulystes could not hear the injustice' 
done to his stomach, and this accounts for his depar- 
ture from the island much better than the silly pre- 
tence of seeing his wife, which was the reason al- 
leged for it, until our sagaciout authorett set the 
tubject in its true light. 

The authoress it also appears, was by no means mi- 
acquainted with that grand and well-known part of 
the poetic art, denominated by the learned Scriblcnu^ 
the art of sinking. For instance 

" The cavalry, drawn out in force 
Black Paddy and the yellow horse,** 

Here the: reader it taught to expect a troop of < 
cavalry, consisting of some hundreds at least, but lo, 
in the next line he fiuds the whole to be no more thaa 
two horses, the one tor our poetess, and the other for 
her husband ! ! — Nor is our authoress less able to 
make out a rhyme at a pinch, than excellent in the 
art of sinking. This the following lines will prove— » 

" Though I were willing, and as able as 
Tliat dainty Roman Heliogalalus 
To talk of niceties and rurtties 
More dear to him than all life's charities, &c. &:c.** 

" Where FaskiUj's sweet meadows^an/t ye 
The famous pass of Killicranky, &c. &c.*' 

The following passage also afifordt a specimen of 
the authoresses ibyming talents : 

" The yeUow horse, right briskly driving. 
At Dalnacardoch late arriving^ 
We held a council to debate 
If it were best ta travel late. 
Or here to lodge, then rise ap soon 
And travel with the morning moon. 
'* My dear, my heart impatient yearns 
♦To see my home and kiss my ^a«''«*COO<j|p 

* I know they're under safe direcdon, ^. ^^^ "^^ 

* Beneath fair Charlotte's kind protection ;. 
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' ' Yet Tm in lueh a trepid^on, 
•• I cap't describe my perturbation .•* 

• My dear, what si^tfies this flurry, 
' Haste oftentimes is marr*d by hurry } 

• The yellow horse» our fellow-creature» 
TV « Th«ogh on a lower scale in nature, 

. ' Sq long enjoying our protection, 
^ Has sure some title to affection ; 

• Then if you do not mean outright 

• To kill him, sojourn here to-night.* 
To council, Angus we admitted. 
And to his castins vote submitted : 
Heprais*d the stables, corn, and hay. 
And swore he would not stir till day. 
Beside the cheerful blaze we sat. 
And passed an hour in social chat : 
Tlien wearied nature sought repose. 
The friendly balm of human woes." 

The introduction of Scolch words into Boglith 
poetry seems to be a favourite practice with the au- 
thoress, but she ought to recollect that English 
readers are not always supposed to understand the 
meaning of bairm, bonny and so forth. We suspect 
^Iso that she calumniates honest Andrew the servant 
when she makes him swear with such coolness in the 
presence of a cleigyman and a lady. We believe the 
reader has had a tolerable specimen of the poetical 
talents of our authoress, and therefore we shall con- 
clude the extrncu with the following passage^ which 
at least evinces a prudent resolution. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

" Jbait, fetch that heap of Ungled yam. 
And brinz those stockings here to darn. 
And get from Enne the dairy keys. 
That! may go and coum my cHeese x 
To every uteful occupation. 
Befitting of my place and sution, 
111 henceforth dedicate my time. 
And if again I write in rhyme, 
"Twill be a shrewd severe lampoon 
On country wives who fly to town. 
And leave tbehr daily and relations. 
To curl their hair, and follow ftshions : 
Or else an acrimonious satire 
On matrons, who in spile of Nature, 
With common useful auties Quarrel, 
To plant in vain the barren laurel T' 

The principal poems that follow are those on the 
death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, an^ on the death of 
Burns, on whom the authoress makes some remarks 
which display more zeal than ability. In point of 
merit, they are precisely equal to the rest of the book. 
The work is concluded with a tnnslation from the 
Gaelic of two poems the one entitled, " Morduth" 
and the other " the aged bards wish.'* The beauty 
and energy of these in the original form the strongest 
contrast to thu tame and feeble translation. The au- 
thoress has translated them into rhvme, a thing 
which was very ill*judged, for had she given ns a 
faithful translation in prose, some conception might 
be formed of the nature and merits of the original 
poems. The spirit of the poem of " Morduth*' is 
entirely lost. The translation of " The aged Bards 
wish*' is considerably better, but still executed in a 
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the authoress, we willingly gr$nX to her patriotism. 
The notes contain some curious information, and 
may be read with advantage. D. 



Travels of Young Candid, to the Country ifJ^Dorada, 
toward the end of' the Eighteenth Century. Trans' 
latedfrom the French. By J. Barton, L.lf. 3 vols. 
12aio. 

This work, of the original of which the tnmslstor 
gives no account, is avowedly a continuation of Vol* 
raire's Candid, or rather an imitation. Continnatioos 
and imitations are equally dangerous to him who makes 
the bold attempt, as most reisders are apt to peruie 
both with an unavoidable degree of prepossession. 
The author of these Travels, however, has not nnidi 
to apprehend from a comparison with the celebntsd 
work of Voltaire, because he has not attempted a 
servile imitation, and because he has composed a 
work which may afford amusement by its intrinsic 
merits. He appears to have made no farther use of 
Voltaire than to borrow the names of Candid sod 
Pangloss, and to place personages of their whimsical 
character in new situations. Tbm purpose is to ridi- 
cule the atrocities, and absurd prooeedtngs of die re* 
volutiooary heroes of France, and he has done this 
with the more boldness, becaoae, we bdievet it is at 
present fashionable in that country, to depress the 
credit of every form of government which does not. 
terminate in the absolute sovereignty of one man. 
Such intentions are at present encoarafsd, bot 
whether they may not go too far, our readers sbsU ba 
enabled to judge for themselves by the £Dllowiogex« 
tract. 

'* Ham Pannhss and Martin wire present at the sitting 0/ 
the atisnMf qf sages, and haw they heard . tkese iom- 
derjkl things a$ nmsi neeessariiy be enpeeted. 

** VtThat is then this national assembly?*' said Fan^oitto 
Martin on their way. 

It is,** replied the latter, ** the qmotessenoe of die 



very inadequate manner. Upon the whole, that res- 1 the rassemhtement 

pect which we must refuse to the poetical talents of H ** Evtrj thing that Pangloss saw excited his adoinuioo^ 



sovereign people, and this assembly derives iu name fiom a 
latin word, which signifies rnssemllement" 

As they drew very near the door, Pao^oss, seised sud- 
denly witn a devout tremor, stopped to pronounce these 
words, advancing the right leg, and lifting up his arms to* 
wards Heaven, liae one that was inspired : 

<* 1 salute thee,'* exclaimed he, *' thou sanctuary of the 
laws, thou sacred temple of equity, in the bosom of which 
the sun of justice diffuses over the whole happy couotry of 
£1 Dorado beneficent nys, which reflects upon the rest of 
the blessed univeise. (Jan our profane feet, our cjcs sad 
can, prnume to penetrate into thy sacred eodosure? ate 
we sumcientiy worthy to hear those revered sa^es, which thy 
bosom now encloses? shall we not expect that the impar- 
tial and veridical writers will become the inteipreters ef the 
august oracles which escape their lips ? Ah ! mv dear 
Martin, are you not afraid, that like two new Proroedieus's 
we shall be punished for having had the presumption not 
only to steal the 6ie from Heaven, but also to appfosch its 
divine altar?'* 

" Come along, come along,** exclaimed Martin, " voa 
speak in the language of a new-fiuigled epic poem : woai, 
do not you think two philosophers carry, their dimity al* 
ways with them ?** Finuhing these words he puBed him 
by the arm, and both were very shortly at the tribune of 



Woold not the world lav, that we were sitting in a Roman 
senate I Observe whether those fathers of the people do 
QOt carry simplicllhf, contempt of dress and ostentation, 
farther than ever Cfato, Brutus, and all the other pure re- 
publicans did. Confess that if we had met with a great 
party of these gentlemen in any other place but this, that 
we never should have divined by their looks more tlian 
neglig^, that they were the representatives of the majesty 
of the pepple of £] Dorado ; but who does not know that, 
in this age more than ever, many things operate by contra- 
tieties T 

** Hold your tongue, then,** said Martin, " and listen 
»lo that orator who is going up to the tribune.*' 

" He began by presenting the actual state of the forces 
tnd riches of tKe country of £1 Dorado. * The whole of 
our troops,* said he, ' are in the best order possible, not a 
regiment but what is complete ; for that very reason I move 
that all the citizens^ witnout excepting either old men, 
children, peasants, or workmen, march to the frontiers. 
Our soldiers are in the finest order, nothing is wanting with 
regard to doathine ; it is that which makes it urgent to put 
in requisition all the merchandize of the countr}'. We have 
a formidable cavalry ; never were Centaurs so well mounted ; 
according to that, it is of the first importance to seize upon 
«very horse we can. We have arms and ammunition sufli- 
cient for a second siege of Troy, however, it would not be 
amiss to transform into guns and cannons every thing 
which is susceptible of it, and to establish workshops for 
ball and powder. We have taken from our enemies all their 
military funds, we have imposed in the conquered countries 
enormous contributions ; after the^e considerations I move 
for a new emission of paper money. We cannot have too 
great a population, since it is the number of individuals 
that comprises the stren^h of the nation ; conse()uentlv, I 
move again, that from five to six hundred individuafs be 
daily put to death, without reckoning grand occasions 
which require more generosity and magnificence, when they 
may double or triple that number according to the sood 
pleasure of the revolutionary committees, smcc we nave 
destroyed all the arbitrary laws.* 

•• A second orator appeared at the tribune ; he wa» the 
organ of the committee of finance. * Never,' exclaimed 
he, « was a country so flourishing as oars. Pern is only an 
Arabia Petrea in comparison with our soil ; our funds are 
ovecftowhig with gold, we are richer than any nation on the 
earth ; in consequence of which,* added he, rubbinj; his 
naods, < I moye for a patriotic gift, or a little loan forced 
upon the totality of the inhabitants of £1 Dorado.* 

" This orator was by no means so well received as the 
other ; however, there immediately appeared a third, who 
spoke in an insulting manner of an the neighbouring 
governments, whom ne called despotic and tyrannical be- 
lore the ambassadors of the allit d powers of £1 Dorado : 
when the tribunes recoihmenced exclaiming bravo and 
clapping their hands, without ever reflecting that, for the 
most polite people on the earth, it was acung indecorous 
to the extreme. 

•* Tlie whole of the committee went up in the same 
Banner alternately to the tribune, which, as it consisted of 
a great number, it lasted a considerable time. That of le- 
gislation had its turn ; they proposed a dozen of decrees and 
laws, which, by the aid ot a trivial ceremony invented to 
give speedily their advice, were expedited in the twinkling 
of an eye. They had nothing else to do, but to rise or 
wmain seated, in order to say yes, or no. It must be with 
justice expected that Pangloss was astonished at this mode 
of discussion. 

** * What a deal of time is saved l* exclaimed he ; ' what 
an economy of eloquence ! how much more convenient it 
is to move that part common to man and monkey, than to 
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hold out reason I how wisely they have acted in suppres- 
sing counsellors, who gave their opinion from their wig, in 
order to substitute in their places sages, who give their opi- 
nion from their hehindX How convenient this method 
would have been for the Lacedemonians, so covetous of 
words ! How very wrong the people of El Dorado are, 
in calling themselves the imitators of the nations of an* 
tiquitv, while they so eminently surpass them.* 

•* While the metaphysician was continuing the scries of 
his exclamations, another orator rushed forward to the tri- 
bune, when it was seen by the silence which reigned all of 
a sudden in the house, that the latter was accustomed to 
be listened to. ' They reproach,* said he, ' the £ldoradian 
nation, for not believing either the existence of the Supreme 
Being, or the immorulity of the soul ; those are little 
bagat/lles, which I must confess are not worth the trouble 
of mentioning; however, in fine, since certain feeble 
minded persons have had the folly of occupying themselves 
with those trifles, I wish for us to eternalize our memory 
this day by a coup d* eclat, I move then, to expedite this 
present session a brevet of immortality to the soul> and m 
certificate of existence to the Supreme Being.' 

*' At these words several of the members were seen te 
shake their heads and make grimaces. ' Brothers and 
friends,* replied the orator. • I divine your meaning; 
however, be not uneasy, what we are going to do will in- 
terfere* with nothing, my conduct shall pr( 
In the mean time I beg you to withdraw fiiryour opinions.' 



terfere* with nothing, my conduct shall prove it to you. 
the mean time I beg you to withdraw fiiryour opinions.' 

*' They conceived it was their duty to ooey, when the 
proposition passed by the majority of severaiye«ei. 

** * Observe, notwithstanding,* said Martin to Pangloss 
' if the Supreme Being had created twenty posteriors less, 
perhaps his existence would have been compromised.* 

•« ' That proves,* said Pangloss, | that little causes pro^. 
duce great enecls ; consequently, it is for the best that man 
is endowed with yewci.* 

" * But,* exclaimed suddenly a member, * if we establish 
the existence of the Supreme Being, what shall we do with 
chance, with nature, and eternal sleep V Sent back to the 
commiuee of philosophy, replied immediately several 
groups that Pangloss and Marttn had remarked shrugging 
up their shouWers during a part of the discussions. 

" * In order,* replied the former orator, 'that strangen 
may not raise a doubt concerning our profession of feith, I 
move that ^e brevet and certificate we have just given, be 
posted in the public streeu ^ that will be much more easy 
and less restraining than to proclaim them ourselves by our 
actions.' Bravo, exclaimed the major part of the members, 
and even of the El Doradians who were in the tribunes. 

" At the end of this solemn deliberation arose several 
discussions upon other objects ; they grew by degrees so 
warm, that every body speaking at once, it happened 
natural enough, that nobody was heard. In vain did the 
president agiute in every direction the little bcU which he 
had in his hand ; hb efforts were useless ; they coiitinued 
bawling out in chorus. 

" ' Wonderful !* said Pangloss ; ' how this proves that 
it is by the shock of opinions light springs up ; we are 
going doubtless from the bosom of this uproar to see some 
grand truth disclosed. Let us wait yet a few moments, and 
we shall be convinced that it is tor the best that men 
charged with the public afiairs have good lungs. The pre- 
sident did not possess doubtless so much patience as the 
philosopher, for he put his hat on, which signified that all 
was finished. Every one, after his example, put his hat 
upon his head, except Pangloss, who placed his under his 
arm, and in the twinkling of an eye, the house was cleared. 

•• ' I conceived,* said Pangloss, * that this assembly was 
equal to the senate at Rome, but wha% has just occurred 
proves to me how much it has the ascendancy. The 
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Roman senate made kings, it went even so far as 10 make 
dcmi-eods of several of their emperors ; but they never 
thoagbt thev had sufficient power to publish a brevet of 
existence to Jupiter, they would have been afraid of being 
fulminated/ 

" ' And they would have deserved it,' said Martin, 
taking a pinch of snuff.** 

It may be doubted whether much of this scene 
d4)es not belong to the good-naiurtd senate of the pre- 
sent autocrat, fully as much as to the creatures of 
Robespierre. If our readers, however, are amused 
by it, we can promise them more amusement of the 
same kind in these volumes, but it is our duty to 
add that in them, as in all productions of imagination 
from the French press, there are a few offences com- 
mitted against delicacy. R* 

FOREIGN. 

Memorial Topographi(jue et MiUtaire. N^ 5. Paris, 

We have already noticed the first four Numbers of 
this periodical work, and given our opinion as to its 
merits and defects. In the present Number we see 
nothing which requires additional remark in that res- 
pect ; and shall therefore give only a short account of 
what is peculiar to it, in point of information. 

The pretty long avant-prvpos is intended as an essay 
on the imperfect state of topographic language. The 
depot de la guerre " has remarked how unsettled, 
equivocal and contradictory are the terms hitherto 
employed in it, and how important it is, for descrip- 
tive memoirs especially, that they should be fixed, 
perspicuous, and free from any arbitrary and improper 
acceptation. Bourcet and some other military writea 
had already perceived this inconvenience, and endea- 
voured to remedy it by a list of definitions at the head 
of their memoirs. Their plan, however, was inade- 
4)uate. We are yet unable to understand the true 
meaning of the words cAotiif, contrefort, vallen, vol, 
g9rge, coif berge, plateau, courbe, 4*c« 4*c. ; and we 
consider as » great desideratum a work which should 
establish a clear nomenclature, not only for shapes 
and modifications of mountains, but for the course of 
rivers, and the irregularities in the sea-shores.** 

The avant-propos is followed by a record of the sit- 
tings of th^ commission appointed for rendering fixed 
and uniform the conventional signs used in topo- 
graphical maps, plans and drawings. This record 
contains much valuable information on the several 
methods of horizontal projection, and on the various 
means of representing relief in maps, and cannot fail 
to be of great utility to military engineers and geo- 
graphers. 

Next follows an historical and systematic notice of 
geographical engraving, and then an essay on the 
ahape and size oi the various figures to be used in 
maps. For these, as well as for the subsequent two 
articles concerning geodesic operations, we refer to 
the work itself^ as however useful to professional 
men, they would be little interesting to the generality 
of readers. Any person however, who chuses to 
look into the book, will be highly entertained by the 
17 fine plates accompanying it, and representing sets 
of conventional signs K>r chorography^ hydrography, 
mineralogy^ armies and fleets* F. D. 

6 
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Nouveau Dictionaire Historique, Sft, parL, M, Chaw 
don et F. A, Latidine, Hmtietite edition. Revue, corri* 
l^tc, et consider ablement augment k, it I^on, 1804, 
13 voU» Hvo, 

We some time ago announced the present enlarged 
and j'mproved edition of the valuable historical dic- 
tionary formerly ascribed to a society of literary mea 
at Caen, and now acknowledged to be the produainn 
of a learned and indefatigable £x-Benedictine, of the 
name of Chaudoo. Our expectations of it have not 
been disappointed. Many new articles are added; 
and with regard to them the compiler seems to have 
taken great pains in collecting information from every 
quarter and from the best sources. Perhaps be has 
done more than was necessary j as many revolutionary 
characters have a place in it, which might have been 
excluded without the least detriment. 

The greatest improvement which has been made, 
will be found in the volume exhibiting the chrono- 
logical tables. Here we see for the first time, a satis- 
factory account of all the great states united to the 
crown of France, at different periods, and conse- 
quently a regular succession of the ancient Dukes of 
Burgundy, Normandy, Brittany and Lorrain ; of the 
Counts of Toulouse and Provence ; of the Dauphins, 
&c. We are also gratified with a chronological 
view of the most remarkable events in ancient and 
modern history, classed according to the several cen- 
turies in which they took place. None, however, 
but a Frenchman, will consider as important facts the 
introduction of newspapers in France by the physician 
Renaudot, in 1731; the first exhibition of paintings 
at the Louvre, in 1740 ; the foundation of the mili- 
tary school in 1751 ; the establishment of the penny- 
post, at Paris in \760 } the erection of the Hotel (ks 
Monnoies, in 1771 s and the institution of the veteri- 
nary school at Alfort, in 1780 ! And not one in a 
thousand of the French themselves will ever admit 
that the most fortunate circumstance in the year 1600, 
xoas the providential escape of the First ConsiUfrom the 
infernal machine; or entertain any hopes that, under tkis 
able chief, France will experience a wise gortmment, wealtk, 
learning, and the most glorious destinies. F. D, 

List of New Publications from June 1, to June \6, 180*. 

Those marked thus (*) are intended to heReviaocd 

at greater length. 

HISTORY, TRAVELS, BIOORAPIIT. 

A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean* 
By William Robert Bronghton, 4to. (♦) ll. 5s. 

The History of Canada, from its first Discovery, 
comprehending an Account of the Original £stab- 
blishment of the Colony of Louisiana. By George 
Heriot, Esq. bvo. Vol. 1. (*) 12*. 

The History of Athens. By Sir William Young. 
Bart. F.A.S. the Third Edition^ Corrected and 
Enlarged, royal «vo. (•) 10<* 

Travels in China, &c. &c. By John Barrow, Esq. 
4to. (*) 2/. I9s. dd. 

A Tour through the British West Indies, in the Years 
1 802 and 1803, giving a particular Account of the 
Bahama Islands. By D. M*Kinnen, Esq. 5*. 

This sketch is very superficial, and the author himself 
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does not appear to bare considered it in any other point of 
.vieiv. It IS not, however^ entirely destitute of interest, and 
now and then observations are made on the soil, climate, 
productions and history of the British West India Islands, 
which are both new and important. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of Surrey. 
By the late Rev. Owen Manning, S.S.B. vol. I. 
folio. (*) to Subscribers 4/. 4*. 

The Scenery, Antiquities and Biography of South 
Wales. By Benjamin Heath Malkin^ Esq. M.A. 
F.S.A. 4to. (*) 2/. 12*. 6V. 

Letters written during a Tour in South Wales. By 
the Rev, I. Evans, B.A. Author of a Tour in 
North Wale*. 8vo. (*) 8*. 

An Account of the Life of James Beattie, L.L.D* 
By Alexander Bower, crown Svo. {*) 5*. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMV. 

A Systematic View of the Formation, Discipline and 
Economy of Armies. By Robert Jackson, Esq, 
4to. (*) 1/. u. 

The Opportunity, or Reasons for an Immediate Al- 
liance with the People of St. Domingo. — By the 
Author of the Crisis of the Sugar Colonies. 3*. 6d, 
We recommend this pamphlet warmly to public atten- 
tion. It is the production of a man of uncommon political 
sagacity, writing on a subject with which he is minutely 
acquainted. The object of the pamphlet is to recommend 
, an alliance, not merely commercial, but political, between 
the black masters of St. Domingo and this country. Many 
advantages are represented as natural to arise from this mea- 
sure; and many dangers from whatever different course 
can be pursued. One circumstance only is wanting to ren- 
der his conclusions on this subject incontrovertible ; com- 
plete proof that the nej;roes are capable of forming that 
valuable community which he represents, and of observing 
the stipulations of any treaty. Most authors, and among 
them Mr. Brougham, think the negroes, when left to them- 
selves, incapable of any thing but savage occupations, indo- 
lenoe> cruelty, and treachery. We confess we never knew 
what proof there was of this« It is a most singular and 
suspicious circumstance that we have so little authentic and 
tindisputed information respecting the character of the ne- 
gr6es. This takes all stability from our conclusions res- 
pecting West India affairs. We are fully persuaded that 
Mr. Brougham's estimate of the social state of the West 
Indian nesroesy is inordinately too unfavourable. But we 
are inclined to think that the author of this jiamphlet ra- 
ther over-rates it. We believe, however, he is a great deal 
nearer to truth than Mr. Brougham. 

Bonaparte and the French People under bis Consulate- 
Translated from the German. 8vo. (*) 7*. 

An Essay on the Political Relations between Russia 
add Prance. With Remarks by the Translator, 
H. F. Greville, Esq. 2m. 6d. 

Some good observations are here made on the disordered 

state of Europe. Dangerous projects are ascribed to 

France. But the author draws his conclusions chiefly 

from imagination. 

The Anti-Corsican j or. War of Liberty : A Series 

of Letters addressed to the People of the United 

Empire. Ss. 6d, 

These common-place, declamatory things, fit only for 
the pages of a newspaper, did not dtscrve to be reprinted. 
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A Description of the Condition and Manners, as well 
as of the Moral and Political Character, Education, 
&c. of the Peasantry of Ireland. By Robert Bell, 
L.L.B. 2jr. 

The matter contained in this pamphlet first appeared in 
one of the weekly papers. An acquaintance with the 
manners and sentiments of the Irish peasants is a matter of 
such importance in a political |>oint of view, that any well 
autlienticated information on the subject must be valuable. 
The present work appears to have been written by a person 
who had an opportunity of exaniining the condition of the 
Irish peasants. The facts which he details are certainly not 
much in favour of his countrymen, though with a natural 
partiality he has endeavoured to exhibit them in the best 
possible light. The cause of the wretchedness of \hrse 
peasants seems princi|)aliy to arise from the ruinous system 
of middlemen ; which is carried to such a pitch, that the 
cultivator has often six of the?e between himself and the 
proprietor of the soil. It would also appear from this 
pamphlet that they are or have been till lately almost wholly 
under the dominion of their priest^. To put an end to this 
influence is certainly a great political object, and the most 
likely method to effect it is, if possible, to adopt some na- 
tional plan for bettering the condition of the peasants, and 
having them well instructed. This would afford the best 
chance, if not of destroying, at least of weakening this in- 
fluence so far that no danger could be apprehende<i from its 
operation. The pamphlet is upon the whole well- worthy 
of perusal. 

POErRY. 

Fables connected with Literature. Imitated from the 
Spanish of Don Tomas de Yriarte. ^By John Bd- 
four, Esq. 7*. 6'<f. 

These fables are remarkable neither for faults nor bean- 
ties. They are however held, we are told, in some decree 
of repute on the continent. But if this be the fact, u is 
probable that they have lost considerably by the translation 
They are still howevor well worthy of perusal. Theob-- 
servations on the origin, progress, and nature of Fable, pre- 
fixed to the work, arc very valuable. 

NOVELS. 

Modem Literature. By Robert Bisset^ L.L.D. 4 
vols. Ittno. ^6s, 

From the tide of this novel much might be expected, 
but whoever has raised his expectations to any great height 
will certainly find them disappointed. In that part of the 
work where the author touches upon the art of look-making, 
a partial representauon is given, which we believe in some 
instances to be just, as he himself is a labourer in this voca« 
tion, and therefore very likely to be acquainted with the se- 
cret of this business. But even here as well as in the other 
parts of the work, the story is told in that listless, unin- 
teresting manner, which precludes the possibility of com- 
manding attention. There are some reflections however in 
the book, on the works of Godwin and his school, that 
are not destitute of merit. But upon the whole, the work 
is made up of dry detail and cannot be said to rise above the 
level of the generality of publications of this nature. 

What You Please j or Memoirs of Modern Charac- 
ters. 4 vols. l^mo. -. 1 6s. 
This is a well-written and an entertaining novel. The 
author discovers a considerable acquaintance with the man- 
ners and foibles of different ranks in society, which he 
satirizes with a great deal of humour and spirit. In many 
instances the colouring is no doubt heightened, but the^- 
cidents on the whole are sufficiently probable, and some of 
them exact representations of what passes in real life. The 
3 A 2 
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u ork is in general well executed, and contains nothmg re- 
pugnant to good morals. 

The Duchess of Valliere j the Mistress of Louis XIV. 
Froni the French of Madame De Genlis. 2 vols 
l^mo. 8«. 

The public have been so lon^; accustomed to admire the 
productions o( Madame de Genlts, that her name prefixed to 
any work must ensure it a favourable reception. The pre- 
sent work is founded on fact, and the authoress has for the 
most part adhered to the evidence of history. We think, 
however, that the Duchess of la Valliere is here represented 
in much too favourable a point of view. The work is well 
worth perusal as it shews the inBuence which, in a profli- 
gate and despotic court, women of the most abandoned 
characters must retain, to the utter exclusion of merit from 
place and employment. 

The Eve of San-Pietro : aTale, 3 vols. 12roo. \0s. 6d, 
This tale is written in a style and manner calculated to 
Excite strong interest in the mmd of the reader. The scene 
is in Italy, where ill-regulated government gives too much 
security to the projects of the assassin and the murderer, 
and where superstition procures credit to the most ridiculous 
stories. The authoress has availed herself of these circum- 
sunces, and has called to her aid the whole influence of 
monks, phantoms, ruined towers, rusty hinges, midnight 
assassination, and horrible dreams, with all the machinery 
of terror. The incidents, therefore, are often not very con- 
sistent with the modesty of nature, the style b not always 
correct, nor the sentiments uniformly suitable to the occa- 
sion supposed to produce them. But upon the whole the 
tale is distinguished by a very considerable energy both of 
thought and expression. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Two Essays: one on the Author's mode of executing 
rough Sketches; the other, on the Principles on 
-which they are composed. By William Gilpin, 
M.A. 3tf. 

The genius and benevolence of the Picar of Boldre, are 
already well known to the world. His writings on pic- 
turesque scenery and landscape painting have procured him 
the reputation of a man of taste : his moral and religious 
'writings, so well calculated for the instruction of the young 
and ignorant, has gained him the far higher character of 
piety and active virtue. The present publication comes be- 
fore the public with a view to cultivate a certain branoh of 
the fine arts ; the profits arising from its sale are to be de- 
voted to the prosecution of a most benevolent plan. Mr. 
Gilpin observmg that much idleness, dissipation, and dis- 
honesty prevailed among the inhabitants of the parish of 
Boldre, resolved to attempt a radical cure of these vices by 
promoting tlie instruction of the young in the principles of 
morality and religion. For this purpose he founded a parish 
school, and hir^ a master ana a mistress to conduct the 
education of twenty bovs and iwentv girls, the numbfer he 
icceived into this establishment. The expences were de- 
frayed by himself; but wishing to render the institution 
permanent without burdening his heirs, he sold several 
drawings and little picturesque MSS. of his own composi- 
tion ; and obtaineo from the sale about 1200/. which, 
being funded in the three per cents with some addition, pro- 
duced about 84/. a year. This forms the fund for the per- 
manent maintenance of the school of Boldre. But as the 
children are dothed as well as taught, and 8up))lied with all 
necessary materials, the fuud is not quite suflicient for all 
these purposes. To supply its deficiencies, the present 
essays are ofi*ered to sale, as well as some drawings which 
the author has lately made. « This is the last eflFort of my 
eyes/' sa^s the author, *< and I am willing to hope may 
still be of some use." The little work before us consists of 
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an account of the parish-scliodl of Boldre, tn essav on the 
mode in which the author executes his rough sketches, 
and another on the principles on which these sketches are 
composed. The plainness with which his ideas are ex- 
pressed must render these essays of much value to those 
who wish to pursue this mode of sketching. 
Literary Hours ; or Sketches, Critical and Narrative. 

By Nathan Drake, M.D. Vol. 3. 8vo. (*) 9#. 
The Fashionable World Displayed. By Thomas 

Christian, Esq. V2tx\o. 3*. tid. 

The fashionable world affords a rich field for the talents 
of the satirist, but it is only in the last sta^ of the exist- 
ence of fashionable follies that they can 1)e much restrained 
by the efforts of dulness. The ass would not have ventured 
to throw his heels in the lion's face, had he not known 
that he was dying. But fashionable folly is still in its ri- 
gour, and will require abler hands than the writor of this 
silly performance to check its career. The sorry concdt of 
describing the fashionable world in a geographical manner 
can only oe equalled by the uniform dullness with which ii 
is supported. 

CORR ESPOND ENCE- 

Cf Hail's Imitations. 

" Juvat inttgros accedere/ontts,*' Lociir. 

Having before observed how closely bishop Hal! 
imitated Spenser in the clioice of obsolete words, I 
have now to bring more solid proofs of his attachment 
to that celebrated poet. I charge him not with copy« 
ing, for he entered too deeply into the spirit and sub- 
limity of Spenser to commie actual plagiarism; be 
borrowed from Spenser as Spenser had frequently bor* 
rowed from others -, securing to himself the sense and 
s)>irit of his author, without that close conformity of 
words which often gives an air of servility to strict 
imitation. It was thus that Oldham drew several pas- 
sages in his satires from Hall. Nor is Marsfn, Halls 
immediate antagonist, entirely free from suspicion. 
These several copies almost remind us of Shakspeare's 
well-known drinking Ode, which was itself a copy 
from the French. But !et not the reader forget that 
coincidence might perhaps dictate that which here 
savours of resemblance. For with resemblance imi- 
tation has been too frequently confounded ; and smnfc* 
times that which is thought to be imitated is in 
reality reflected; a secondary imitation from some 
original plagiary. But on this subject Mr. Hurd, 
(now the venerable bishop of Worcester,) has written 
with more than common efficacy. I bare but one 
fault to find with him. At p. 233 of his essay on 
Poetical Imitation, he says> *' that noble verse in tbo 
Essay on Criticism, 

" For fook nish in where angels dare not tiead.** 
" is certainly fashioned upon Shakspeare's 
— " the world is grown so bad 

That wrens make prey, where angels dare not perch." 

But the true reading of Pope^s line is, 
** For fools rush in where angels /ear to tread" 
And of Shakspeare's 

— ** the world is grown so bad 
" That wrens may prey, where eagles dare not perch." (a) 

(a) I quote from thefotnth (I believt the last) edition^ 
Huid*s Horace. Carobr. 17<K). 

4 
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This U an unusual specimen of literary cnielty ; for 
the critic- to exemplify a single posiiion of his own, 
aimi a deadly blow at the fancy of one writer, while 
he detracts from the common sense of another. 1 
dm inclined to think Mr. Hurd quoted from memory. 
Nor can I think that Pope copied Shakspeare j if he 
did, i can as easily show that Lord Lyttleton stole 
one of his brightest thoughts from bishop Hall. Hall 
in the second satire of the fifth book, has 

" When the sod sky did shed so many a tear;" 
And Ix)rd Lyttleton, in one of his poems to a lady, 
has an allusion of the same nature. When writing of 
the roischievoui effects of the evening dews, he ob- 
serves 

" They are tears of the sky for the loss of the sun.'* 
But Hall was writing of a rainy and unfruitful season. 
** Plenty and he died both in that same year 
When the sad sky did shed so inaoy a tear." 
To return, I shall now present the reader with an 
extract or two from the satires of Hall, and add cor- 
responding passages from Spenser. The second satire, 
when lamenting the fail of poesy, opens 
** Whilom the sisters nine were vestal maides 
*' And held their Temple in the secret shades 
** Of fair Parnassus*' — 
*' There did they sit and do their holy deed 
•' That pleasM both Hcav*n and Eartn. Till that of late 
•« IVfiom should IfauU ? Or the most righteous fate 
** Or Heav'n, or men^ or fiends, or ought beside, 
'* Thtit ever made that foul mischance betide ? 
" Some of the Sister's in securer sliadet 
** Deflowered were.^ 
So in the Tears of the Muses, 1. 265, Spenser has 
represented Euterpe thus speaking of Ignorance : 
*' He arm*d with blindness and with boldness stout 
*' (For blind is bold) hath our fair light defaced 
** And gathered unto him a ragged rout 
*' Of Fauns and Satyrs, hath our dwelling raced. 
*' And Bur chaste bowers, in which all vertue reign*d 
^' With brutishness and beastly filth hath stain" d. 
Here we see Spenser's genius allowed fauns and satyrs 
to corrupt the Muses* vestal purity \ but the unabated 
exactness of Satire refused so bold a flight to Hall : 
" Whom should I fault ? or the most righteous fate 
** Or Heav*n, or men, or fiends, or ougnt beside.** 
A few lines after, Hall adds : 

** And Pyrene sweet tumM to a poison'd head 
" Of coal-black puddle whose infectious stain 
•• Corrupteth all the lowly fruit-ful plain." 
And Euterpe,^ 1. HI71. continues — 

" The sacred springs of horse-foot Helicon 
So oft bedewed with our learned layes 
And speaking streames of pure Castalion 
The famous witness of our wonted praise : 
They trampled have with their foul footings tread 
And like to troubled puddles have them made." 
Again, in the seventh Satire of the fourth book, when 
reprehending the falshood aijd corruption of the Ro- 
mish church, Hall says : 

•• Certes not all the world such matter wist 
As are the seven bilk, for a Satyrist.** 
And in the second stanza of the Ruins of Rome^ 
Spenser has two lines of a similar texture : 
" But I will sing abovQ all moniHiepts 
Seven Roman huls the world*s seven wonderments.*^ 



Indeed the whole Satire bears a close resen^Uance to 
Spenser's Poem. 

I once thought HalFs notion of the signs of tho 
2kxiiac, in Sat. vii. of B. ii : 

** Twelve goodly Innes they are, with twelve feyrc signs 
Ever well tended by our star divines. 
Everie man's head mnes at the horned Ramme, 
The whiles the necke the Blacke- Bulls guest became, &c. 
had Spenser's 1 1th Eclogue for November in view : 
*' But now sad winter welked hath the day 
And Phoebus weary of his yerely taskc 
Ysubllsh't hath his steeds in lowely lay 
And taken up his Inne in fishes haske. * 
But 1 have since met with several instances of this 
conceit in the works of other contemporary poets. 
3o Browne in Britannia's Pastorals : 

•• Now had the glorious Sunne tnne up his Innf 
** And all the lamps of heav'n enlightened bin." 
Again B. ii. song 5: 

— " and twice had Phoebus bin 
** In homed Aries taking up his Inne,'* 
Such are 'the seeming parallels of Hall and Spenier. 
I now turn to view him when applying the precepts 
and the imagery of antient satire with classical pro- 
priety. — A few instances have been already given in 
our ' Remarks on the gradual alteration effected in our 
poetry by the Introduction and Progress of Classic 
Literature.* (vol. ii. p. 221,) and one or two others 
among the '' Observations on the Rise and Progress of 
Satire in England," (lb. fill.) A few more yet re- 
main to be exhibited. In the first Satire of the 
second book. Hall seems to have had the first of 
Persius in view ; and the first Satire of the third 
book t>ear8 a striking resemblance to the sixth of 
Juvenal. 

B. iii. Sat. 3. When satirizing the ' fare and fashions' 
of the citizens and hinting at the luxuries of ancient 
times, he has 

** Goose liver for the liquorous Rocnaine** 
with an evident reference to Horace, Sat. ii. riii. 99. 

* Pinguibus ik ficis pastum jecur anseris albi.' 
And 

' And chesnuts fair for Amaryllis* tooth.* 
with a still more pointed allusion to one of Virgirs 
Eclogues, II. 52: 

* Castaneasque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amalmt.* 
B. iv. Sat, 1. . 

" But my six chords been of too loose a twine : 
Stat/ till my beard shall sweep mine agedbreast 
Then shall I seem an awful satyr ist. 
How like is this to Persius, sat. i. 1. 8. 
— '* Ah si fas dicere ! sed fas 
Tunc cum ad canitiem & nostrum istud vivere triste 
Aspexi et nucibus facimus quaecunque relictis.** 
I now come to a satire (b. iv. sat. iii.) in which part 
of the eighth of Juvenal is followed in a style at once 
correct and spirited. The nature of this imitation is 
however such as to require a different track of com- 
parison from the method already pursued. And I am 
necessitated for the convenience of the reader to give 
tlie extracU from Juvenal as notes. 
B. iv. sat. 3. 
«« What boots it Pontice, though thou could*9t discoarse 
Of a long golden line of ance$tors? 
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Or shew their painted facf s gaiJy drcst, 
From ever since before the last conquest"(B) 
" Or find some figures half obliterate 
In rain-beat marble near to the church gate.(c) 
Upon a crois-legg'd tomb."— 

** Or hide whatever treasures he thee got 
In some deep cock-pit or in desp'rate lot 
Upon a six square piece of ivory 
Throw both thyself and thy posterity. (d) 

" And were thy fathers gentle? that's ilieir praise ; 
No thank to thee by whom their name decays ; 
By Virtue got they it, and valourous deed ;' 
Do thou so, Pontice, and be honoured, 
fiut else look how their virtue was their own 
Not capable of propagation.*' (b) 

'' Right so their titles been nor can be thine. 
Whose ill-deserts might blank their golden Hne/' (P) 

B. iv. Sat, 4. 
*' But who hath seen the lambs of Tareiitine 
May guess what Gallio his manners beene 
All soft as is the falling thistle downe.'* 
Our Satyrist here leenas to copy the idea from Juvenal> 
viii. 1. U. 

Si cupidus si 
Vanus tiEuganea quantumuis mollior agnai 
Si tenerum attritus Catinensi pumice luniDum 
Squallentes traducit avos ;— 
In the sixth Satire of his fourth book. Hall has bor- 
rowed and successfully applied to his purpose several 
parts of Juvenal*s first : 

** No roan his threshold better knows than I 
«' Brute*s first arrival and first victory.** (g) 

" High stories they, which' with their swelling straine 
" Have riven Fromoe*s brAad rehearsal plaine.*(H) 

*' But so to fill up books, both backe and side, 

" What needs it.**(i) 
Another line in the same Satire 

<'Cries<mtO Julian law 1 Adultery! 
IS very much like Jurenal*s 

" Climantem toties, ubi nunc lex Julia ? Dormis ? 

Nor was the imitation of individual passages his 
only aim. He was desirous of infusing into his 
Satires a still greater accommodation with the Roman. 
Accordingly we find a studied imitation of its smaller 
parts, its persons, and its similies. Nor are his allu- 
sions con&ned to these alone. 

(b) Stemmataquklfiiciunt? Quid prodestt PoHrtat, iwigo 
Smume cerueri, pietotque otUndtre vutiut 
B(goTwn» 1. 1* 

(c) Mt Vunosjmm dhnidios, humeroque minorem 
Conrinum, et Galbam auriculis nasoque carentem* 1. 4. 

(d) Effigies quo 

Tot btUatorum^ n biditwr alea peimox 
Ante Numantinos. 1. 9« 
1(e) Tota licet veteres exoment undique cere 
Atrfa, NotiUku sola est atque umca Firtut^ 
Pautut vel Couut vel Drususmonbus esto: 
Hof ante effigies majorum pone tuorum. L 19* 
te.censeri laude tuorum 
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Pontice nduerim, sic ut nihil ipse fiituna 
Laudis agas. Misemm est alionun incumbere fiunst. 1. 70. 
^< Nota magis nuUi domus ett sua, quam mihi tuau 
Mortis. Juv. Sat. i. 1. 7. 

■ '* quantas jaculetur Monychus omos 
FamrroMisp/oittm, coiwuiMoque marmof clmnani 
Sen^>er, et assiduo rupte lectore cohEmmc." 1. 1 1. 

■ " aut sammi plena jam margine lihri 
Scriptos tt in ttigp^ necdum fiaitus Orestes." 1. 5. 



B. iv. Sat. 1. 
'* Who dares upbraid these open rhymes of mine 
With blindfold Aquines or dark l^enusine V* 
Venusia or Venusum, now Venosa, a town and prin* 
cipality in the kingdom of Naples, was the birth 
place of Horace. So Juvenal, 1. 51. 

" Hasc ego non crcdam yenusina digna lucemi.** 

B. iv. Sat. 1. 
*' As oftentimes as Philip hath been dead.** 
Here we see our Satyrist referring through Philip of 
Spain, to the first Philippic of Demosthenes, where 
the orator, reprobating the supineness of his country- 
men in giving credit to reports of Philip of Macedon's 
death, rather than preparing to oppose his armament^ 
asks 

B. iv. Sat. I. 

" And in thy dung*cart didst the carcass shrine 

And deep intomb it in Port-Esqueline. 
fisquilise was one of the Roman hills whereon were 
thrown the carcasses of malefactors, and where the 
eagles sought for prey. Horace has frequent allusions 
to it. To mention all the Roman customs and writings 
to which he alludes would be needless ; ohe or two 
more instances will confirm the reader in the opinion 
that he was a correct imitator of the ancients. 

B. iv. Sat. 4. 
*' Lucine*s girdle with her swadiibg band.** 

B. iv. Sat. 5. 
*' Like Lucian*s dream that silver tum*d to coals." 

B. V. Sat. 3. 

** with ^schylus both find and leese 

The snaky tresses of m* Eumenides." 
His allusions are sometimes of a more extensfvt 
nature, one I shall cite where be has in view the rap« 
of Proserpuie : 

" So the black prince is broken loose again 
That saw no sun save once (as stories sayne) 
That once was when in Trinacry I ween 
He stole the daughter of the harvest queen. 
And gnp't the mawes of Ibarren Sicily 
With long constraint of pineful penury .-(k) 
The analogy in most of the passages here cited* 
sufficiently indicates our author's track of readiag. 
They shew that he did not run into the absurdity of 
his age, in the introduction of classical machtnei/ 
because it was fashionable ; but that he drank deeply 
of the spirit and sublimity of antient satire ; that be 
was acquainted with it not only intimately but philo* 
sophically. Such imitations shew the everlasting 
debt we owe the ancients : and the use Hall h» made 
of them, at once so judicious and poetical, confers on 
him as much honour as if they had solely arisen from 
his own pure imagination. 

Having thus far treated of HaU*8 Imitations, I shall 
dedicate a few sentences to those who have followed 
his steps. Of these, the reader may perhaps be sar* 
prized to find that Marston who attacked him was the 
first. In bis Satires he has frequently not only copied 
Hall*s thought, but the very simile by which it was 
illustrated. His allustons to antient history are con* 

(k) Chaucer has given an Introduction to the Rape ol Pkoier* 
pine inhis Marchaom'sTafey I. lOM, 
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tinually the tame with Hairs ^ but his use of it is far 
less philosophical. The characters he has painted are 
destitute of those striking lineaments which distin- 
guish the portraits of Hall, his sentiments are of a 
looser turn> and his Satires less poetical. Hall pre- 
fixed to his Satires a Defiance to £nvy^ and Marston 
prefaced his with a '* Poesy to Detraction." — ^The par- 
ticular instances of imitation however^ I shall forbear 
to cite on^ the present occasion : observing only^ that 
although the same materials are left to all Poets, it is 
Dot likely that any two should, without the slightest 
intercourse, illustrate the same thoughts by the same 
allusions : or however intimate might be their acquaint- 
ance with the writers of antiquity, it cannot for a 
moment be supposed, that coincidence of thought 
alone should continually direct them to the same pas- 
sages of a classic author. 

Another and more flagrant imitator was Oldham , 
whose Satires, though in the same metre with Hall's, 
possess not that pleasing equability which distinguishes 
yirgidennaruM. His severity sometimes swells ^o 
anger, and sometimes sinks to invective. Like Hall 
he has occasionally broken lines -, and in some parts 
the same outline is more diffusely filled. To his 
rhymes however, he was otten inattentive : and he 
has too artfully worked upon Hall's materials to be 
termed a copyist. He has dilated our satyrist's ideas 
without weakening them. In OIdbam*s " Satire 
touching Nobility," are many lines which bespeak 
more than mere coincidence with what Hall had writ- 
ten on a similar occasion : and in Oldham's Satire ad- 
dressed to a friend that was about to leave the uni- 
versity,*' from J. 70 to yo, the reader will perceive a 
close resemblance to the sixth satire of Hall's second 
book. 

Such are the imitations from Hall ; if considered 
as the plagiaries o( two poets they vanish to nothing. 
But I surely may adduce them as ptoofs that our au- 
thor's Satires contain lines and sentunents whose adop- 
tion would by no means disgrace the fertile and in- 
ventive genius of those who live in an age when 
poetry has nearly exhausted all her fascinating stores. 
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Dot veriiam corvis, vexat censura columbas. 

We scare the harmless dove, hut shew 
Due reverence to the carrion-crow. 
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IN one of the deepest vallies which lie hid amidst 
the mountains of Kongo, about thirty scattered huts 
are known by the name of the y illage of HunUmeH. 
The inhabitants are scarcely more civilized than the 
animals of the forest whom they continually pursue. 
A few scattered fields of ricQ which line the banks of 
a rivulet, are indeed almost the only vestiges which 
here remind us of the arts of naan. 

The rainy season was now over ; I had resumed my 
journey to the northward ; and as it was impossible to 
fix upon any settled course in the pathless mountains 
of Kongo, I allowed myself to be led by the dry track 
of a torrent into the vall^ of huntsmen. The forests 



and the fields, refreshed by the late rakis, were again 
clothed in the most luxuriant verdure ; and a profu* 
sioD of flowers arrayed in all the gaudy colours 
which nature lavishes in the tropical climates, re- 
minded the inhabitants of the sacred tribute due to the 
dead. On entering the village I repaired to the tree 
provided for a shelter to travellers. One of the green 
seats which surrounded it, was already occupied by 
another stranger, who from his dress and looks ap- 
peared an Arabian. He was attentively eyeing the 
procession which approached towards the place where 
he sat. The villagers were proceeding, according to 
the annual custom of the country, to open the graves 
of the dead, and to strew the remains of their departed 
friends with flowers. They stopt at a little enclosure 
bard by the place where I sat : it contained the body 
of a youth equally distinguished in war and the chace. 
He had perished in the sight of his kinsmen, while 
repulsing the natives of a neighbouring valley, wha 
had suddenly attempted to plunder the village of 
huntsmen. His mother bore a basket of flowers in 
one hand, and with her other held the right hand of 
the girl who had been betrothed to her son, and who 
now came with the choicest flowers her diligence had 
been able to cull ; as a pledge to her departed bride- 
groom that she only lived to do homage to his memory. 
No sooner was the grave opened and the body exposed 
to their view, than they set up a loud shout, as if the 
dead bad for a moment been restored to them ; and 
then, heaping upon him a profusion of flowers, 
strove to prove the unabated ardour of their afiFection. 

An involuntary exclamation, drawn forth by the 
mixture of whimsical superstition and generous affec- 
tion presented before me, attracted the attention of 
the Arabian who had not hitherto observed me. He 
seemed to comprehend my meaning, and perceiving 
from my complexion and beard that I was an Euro** 
pean, he addressed me in Italian : 

" Fellow traveller, said he, you and I seem to have 
come to this spot on the same errand ; to observe the 
uncouth usages of this savage people, and return to 
our brethren of civilized society, who will join us in 
laughing at their absurdities and pitying their igno- 
rance. Yon have no doubt, in the course of your 
travels, seen many things to draw foEth exclamations 
of surprise; I also have often lifted up my hands in 
wonder, since the day I quitted the holy cicy of 
Mecca, with a vow to spend my days in observing the 
ways of man. 

" In a distant part of the world, I arrived at 3 
large and populous city, known, from its great wealth, 
by the name of the Ctty of the Golden iiixcr. The 
inhabitants boasted themselves to be the best and 
wis'est of all nations i and on entering the streets,, 
when I perceived the eager crowds pressing past me in 
every direction, I thought that surely This blessed 
people were all hastening in pursuit of wisdom and 
virtue. 

" How different in their usages were this most 
polished of nations from the savages \% hom you see 
yonder ornamenting the putrid remains of the dead' 
with flowers. They well know that when once the 
spirit is fled, what remains behind is nothing more 
than a senseless lump of clay» which must be removed 
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quickly to its moth^ earth io "prevent disgust and 
loathing. As soon, therefore, as the breath has left 
the body of a relative, the whole family quit the house 
till the nuisance it contains be removed. The care of 
doing so is entrusted to certain persons who hire them* 
•elves for this purpose, and who at their convenience 
deposit the body in the vault to which it is destined. 
Sometimes however, these person«, being as wise and 
prudent as the rest of their nation, find means to turn 
the useless remains of the human race to some ad- 
vantage; and many a wealthy epicure, who lived 
only for himself, is at length compelled, in the form 
of a skeleton, to render some benefit to his race. 

" The savages of Kongo follow their departed 
kinsman to the grave, weeping and wailing aloud for 
him who is never more to enjoy the embraces and ap- 
plause of his beloved friends. The inhabitants of the 
City of the Golden River, in their barbarous days, 
had a similar custom ; and as many ridiculous things 
are held in reverence from their antiquity, they are 
•till obliged in 9ome degree to comply with an usage 
fc which they know to be absurd. They are however, 
too careful of reputation to be found performing such 
foolish rites in person. It is therefore the custom to 
hire some of the lowest of the people, who are too 
needy to be scrupulous what they do, provided they 
fan earn a livelihood. These persons they dress in 
certain habits which are supposed to denote very deep 
•orrow ; and a long train of carriages being also with 
their drivers and horses arrayed in the emblems of 
mourning, the body, or at least the coflSn, of the de- 
ceased is thus conveyed with due honour to the grave. 

** The savage custom of tearing the hair and dis- 
figuring the cheeks, by which the females of Kongo 
express tlieir keen sorrow for their departed husbands 
and lovers, are of course unknown among the polished 
nation I am describing. It is not however from the 
fear of pain, but merely from their sense of its folly, 
that they abstain from this practice. When proper 
occasions ofiler, the most delicate females display the 
most resolute contempt of pain. About twenty years 
ago high foreheads were an object of admiration 5 at 
that time, therefore, it was customary for the ladies 
to have their hair removed an inch back on their brow, 
even although the blood followed every hair that was 
pulled. It is usual for young females, whose teeth 
60 not equal in beauty their other charms, to remedy 
the defect of nature by having them all pulled out to 
make room for the more perfect preparations of art. 
During my stay there it was even in question to intro- 
duce a custom known among the ladies of the West 
Indies, who by means of a caustic liquid, contrive to 
deliver their faces from its old skin, and to proaire for 
it a new and beautiful covering. 

" The females of this wise nation I speak of are 
well assured that the departed neither know nor care 
how those left behind demean themselves. Instead 
therefore of leaving their hair dishevelled, throwing 
aside their ornaments, and seeking out some solitary 
place to give full vent to their grief, like the females 
of Kongo, they take advantage of the old custom 1 
mentioned, of honouring the dead, to assume a par- 
ticular dresR which is thought very becoming. To 
abew that they are altogether above cherishing any idle 



sorrows, that can have no effect bat to render their 
eyes red and their complexions pale, it is the custem 
to appear in this new dress as soon as possible at some 
public scene of peculiar festivity. Hence it frequently 
happens that the funeral processions of the dead in- 
terrupt the carriage of his mother, his sisters, or hia 
. wife, on their way to a public breakfast or a military 
gala. 

" Violent, and ancontrouled passions are a mark of 
rudeness ; and to bear the external emblems of sudi 
passions, would denote a hankering aAer barbarism. 
In the polished City of the Golden River therefore^ 
grief like other feelings is reduced to rule. An etwfX 
period is fixed for relations to appear to mourn ; and 
we have only to know the degree of kindred, to be 
able to ascertain to a day, how long the survivors will 
grieve for their deceased friend. 

" Nor is it only in regard to their indifference for ' 
the dead, that this nation may boast of its civilization. 
All the other feelings common to savages are nearly 
as well subdued as those of grief. In the village of 
huntsmen, when a child is brought into the world, 
the inhabitants meet to rejoice over this addition to 
their tribe. The mother fondly gives her little pride, 
from her own breast, the only food of its in^ncy. 
In hunting expeditions she carries it in a basket slang 
on her back, and the father by turns relieves her of 
the pleasing load. When hoeing the rice fields, in 
company with her husband, her infant lies in its basket 
under the shade of a neighbouring palm ; and at the 
intervals of labour, while the others refresh them- 
selves, she turns aside to share with her little inno* 
cent the nourishment which her own body seems to 
require for its support. Every morsel during his 
childhood is conveyed to his little mouth with her own 
hand. When tim^ has given strength to his limbs, 
he is found by the side of his father in the diace, and 
returns in triumph to present his booty to her that 
suckled him. He may be fierce or cruel to others ; 
but he pays reverence to those who cherished his in- 
fancy while they live, and is careful to strew ^ir 
dead bodies with the choicest fiowers of the valley. 

" The wise parents of the City of the Golden River, 
however, know that it is extreme folly to sacrifice 
their own pleasures for the sake of those who may or 
may not turn out a comfort to their old age. The 
ladies know that suckling is a tedious and teazing em- 
ployment J that it is inconsistent with every plan of 
pleasure j and that besides it is reckoned very hurtfiil 
to the shape. This disagreeable office is therefore 
consigned to those who are glad to perform it for the 
sake of a su'jsistence ; and as persons are hired to pay 
the las^ tribute of affection to the dead, those who 
come into the world have also to bestow their earliest 
affections on attendants procured by hire. If tbe 
mother is too wise to sacrifice her own enjoyments to 
the numberless cares of gearing the infiant, it b not to 
be supposed that the father will pay any needless at*- 
tentions to the youth. A son then becomes intcrestiiJg 
to his parents, when he can grace the parties of hi* 
mother, and join his father in his sports or his botde. 
By this means the affections of kindred are prevented 
from ever attaining any inordinate height ; and the 
son consigns the remains of his father or mother to 
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the hands of the tmdertakerj and decently puts on the 
accustomed dress, without disturbing either his own 
mind or those around him by idle demonstrations of 
grief. 

" I could mention many more usages of this po- 
fished people, which bear a striking contrast to those 
of the barbarous natives of Kongo, and which could 
not fail to excite my astonishment at their wonderful 
wisdom and civilization. But I obser\e the villagers 
have already closed the grave of the deceased ; and the 
hour approaches when their portion of rice is sent to 
the strangers. Suffice it therefore to say, that the in- 
habitants of the City of the Golden River seemed to 
be convinced, that as nature is the only guide of sa- 
vages, a people is the more civilized the less it is 
guided by the dictates of nature.** 

Paper Ciirretici/.^^Concluded, 
THE two great arguments which Lord King em- 
ployed to prove the depreciation of English paper cur- 
rency, he has employed likewise to prove the depre- 
ciation of Irish paper currency. These arguments 
were drawn from the high price of bullion, and from 
the state of exchange. We have already endeavonrod 
to shew that neither of these circumstances could be 
owing to the state of the paper currency, but de- 
{)ended on quite ditferent causes. 

A third argument remains in the case of Ireland : 
It is that guineas in Ireland bear a premium ex- 
changed for bank notes. This is undoubtedly a de- 
preciation of paper compared with guineas, to the 
full amount of the premium given in exchange. It is 
necessary to examine to what this is owing. 

We have not heard it stated that any premium is 
given upon shillings exchanged against bank notes. 
A one pound bank note is exchanged for twenty shil- 
lings rn Ireland, just as it is here. There is accord- 
ingly no depreciation of bank notes compared with 
shillings, but only with guineas. Wliat is the con- 
clusion from this but that it is the shillings which are 
depreciated, and not the notes ? This is the fact. 
The silver currency of Ireland is, and has long been 
of 80 degraded a sort that it is not worth one half of 
its nominal value. Many years ago the value of Eng- 
lish shillings compared with Irish was reckoned as 
12 to 13; and the par of exchange according to this 
calculation was fixed at 8|^ per cent. It is to be ob- 
served that guineas are entirely an English coin, none 
having been ever made in Ireland; guineas therefore 
being worth 21 shillings English, are worth more 
than 21 shillings Irish, in the proportion of 1'2 to 13} 
and of course are intitled to bear that premium. 
Let us suppose now that guinea notes of the bank of 
Ireland were issued. These.^re payable by 21 shil- 
lings Irish. But an English guinea is worth 21 shil- 
lings English, that is 22*. yr/. Irish ; and therefore 
ought to bear a premiilm of 1*. 9^* in exchange for 
the Irish guinea bank note. This is at the rate of 8^ 
per cent. The premium however lately given for 
guineas has been so high Lord King says as 10 per 
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cent, and even more. That, is to say the premium on 
guineas has lately been 1^ per cent, or somewhat 
more, above what it has been for a century past. 
This is not a fluctuation greatly to be wondered at ; 
when we consider the disorder, and insecurity of 
Ireland during the last half dozen years. And the 
debasement which the silver currency of Ireland has 
sustained during these years is more than sufficient to 
account for it. The abuses of false coiners have been 
carried to the greatest excess. A piece of silver is 
beaten out into thin plates, and cut into round pieces 
of not one third part of the weight of a mint shilling, 
and this instantly passes greedily for coin. So enor- 
mous is the carelessness and disorder with which the 
business of Ireland, both private and public, is con- 
ducted. The late disorders have given facilities to 
these abuses, greater than even those which existed be-r 
fore; and the full advantage has been taken of them. 
It has followed of course that the silver currency, 
compared with that of England has sunk in value ; 
and with equal necessity that the paper of the bank, 
payable in silver currency, has sunk along with it; 
and this would have happened equally though not one 
thousand pounds worth of bank paper had been in 
circulation. 

We think therefore it may be safely concluded that 
Lord King has completely failed in his proof that any 
depreciation of the currency, either of England or of 
Ireland has been occasioned by an excessive issue of 
the paper of the banks. But we go further ; and we 
think it may be concluded on very good reasons, that 
no issue of paper by banks can ever in any consi- 
derable degree affect the value of gold and silver cur- 
renc}'. In a certain very limited degree it may; but 
it is not in the nature of the thing that it should be- 
yond thai degree. Any considerable alteration in the 
value of gold and silver currency niust arise from 
causes altogether different. 

Dr. Smith stated that a certain quantity of currencj' 
in every country was necessary to till the channel of 
circulation; and that as soon as this channel was 
filled, all additional currency attempted to be thrown 
into it, overflowed. The meaning of this is that a 
certain quantity of currency is necessary to perform 
the business of every country ; and as soon as ever 
that quantity is supplied no more currency can be em- 
ployed in that country. After all the contradiction 
which this position has sustained it is very near the 
truth, as near perhaps as a general position, which is 
only an approximation to the truth in a multitude of 
cases, can be required to be. if this \fe just it then 
follows that a currency, whether of paper or specie, 
can never be depreciated by any excess of quantity, 
since no excessive quantity can ever be received into 
circulation. 

It is a vulgar observation that every man wishes to 
have as much money as possible ; and this leads us to 
think ;that it is an easy thing to ch-culatc as much^ 
money as is pleased in any country. ' This is a meta- 
phorical expression which is directly contraVy to the 
literal truth. Every man, in reality, desires to have^ 
as little money as possible^ and uses every means in* 
his power for that purpose. He desires tq haveiji 
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much laad as possible, becaose that brings him a rent; 
he desires to have as great funds as possible employed 
in trade, because these bring him a profit; or laid out 
at interest, because they bring him interest. But he 
wishes to have in his hands no more money than is 
absolutely necessary to make his immediate payments, 
because in that state his property brings him nothing. 
Since every man therefore is desirous to clear his 
h^nds of money to the greatest degree in his power; 
it is evident that no more money can be forced into 
circulation than what is necessary for performing with 
the greatest convenience the several payments of the 
•country. From this view of the case it appears evi- 
jdent that no depreciation of currency can ever arise 
Irom an excessive emission ot paper, since that never 
can be excessive. 

But this position has been controverted. Mr. 
Tliornton in his volume on paper credit has advanced 
an opinion that currency to any anoiount may be re- 
ceived into circulation; and on the authority of his 
name and arguments this position has been received 
by all the authors and critics whom we have found 
treating on this subject since the publication of his 
book. That gentleman states that an increase of 
currency raises the price of commodities ; that this 
increase of price rendei's an additional quantity of 
currency necessary to make the payments oo the same 
exchanges of these commodities ; that thus the chan- 
nel of circulation can never be full; as every addi- 
tion made to the current which flows in it produces a 
proportionate enlargement of the channel itself. This 
rise of prices, he says, is the same thing as a depre- 
ciation of the currency; since as much as commo- 
dities rise currency falls. Now it must be this kind 
of depreciation which Lord King means when he says 
that British currency has been depreciated bjr the ex- 
cessive issues of bank paper. He nowhere however 
says so. Nor is it clear that he was perfectly aware 
that this is th^ only kind of depreciation which he 
could mean. It may be remarked that if he had been 
aware of this circumstance it is probable that he 
would have begun his proof with an attempt to shew 
that prices have risen since the issue of paper, which 
lie accounts excessive, began. As the fact is that 
they have not risen in any degree beyond that in 
which they were rising previous to that period, there 
is good reason to conclude, on the ground on which 
-which Lord King himself proceeds, that no deprecia- 
tion has taken place. 

We have remarked with some surprize, that, in the 
reasonings of these, and other ingenious authors on 
the subject of the depreciation of currency, the paper 
which is issued by a bank on the credit of its. funds 
^nd the securities deposited with it« should be con- 
founded with the paper or with the degraded coin 
which governments have sometimes issued for the 
payment of their debts. The confounding of these 
two things has produced the most important of the 
errors into which they have fallen. Let. us only con- 
sider how vast a difference there is between the cases. 
It will be found in the circumstances of the emission. 
Banks issue their notes in loans to individuals, or to 
the government, which in this case is the same as an 
ihdividoalj on good securities deposited with them^ of 
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the full value with interest of the notes they deliver. 
No man will borrow these notes at this value, unless 
he knows that he can dispose of them, at the same 
value. He borrows them because he has occasion to 
pay them immediately away. But the person to whom 
he offers them in payment will not receive them ; 
unless he knows that he can pay them away to the 
next person at the same value. Every step of this 
process is a voluntary step. £very particle of the 
money drawn from the bank in this way is drawn to 
make immediate payments, and no more will ever b» 
drawn than is necessary for that purpose, since oo 
person will ever pay interest to a bank for money xo 
lie idle in his hands. Let us next consider the nature 
of the government issues which produce a deprecia« 
tion. Let us first suppose that it degrades the currenor. 
It gives to its creditors guineas of only half the old 
value. They are obliged to take these guineas, be- 
cause they can get no better; and they are more wil- 
ling to lose part of their debts than the whole. But 
nobody receives from thetn these new guineas at the 
value of the old. When one of them goes to market 
with one of these' and offers it for a commodity which 
he might have purchased for an old guinea, the seller 
tells him, no; I cannot give my commodity, for your 
light guinea; J must have more. Thus prices rise and 
money falls. Let us next suppose that the govern- 
ment issues paper instead of debased money io the 
payment of its debts. The creditor must take this 
paper, however much he is likely to lose by it, be- 
cause he can get nothing else. When an individual 
goes to borrow money trom the bank, he takes no 
more than what he has pressing occasion to pav away. 
Every person who goes to the bank follows the same 
rule ; and thus no more will ever be taken out than is 
exactly necessary to perform immediate payments. 
But the creditor who takes paper money from a go- 
vernment takes not barely what is necessary for him 
to make his immediate payments, he takes to the full 
amount of his debt ; tnis may be twenty times the 
sum he wants for his immediate payments ; and thus 
twenty times the currency wanted for this occasion 
may be forced into circulation. Every creditor thus 
paid by government, and every person from whom it 
makes purchases is in the same situation. These may 
amount to a great proportion of all the inhabitants of 
the state; and the currency thus forced into their 
hands may be any number of times greater than they 
would have voluntarily taken. They cannot dispense 
with the use of so great a part of their property as is 
thus turned into government paper. They are obliged 
to dispose of it, and to take for it what they can get. 
It thus becomes depreciated. 

Another remarkable diflerence is observable between 
the nature of bank paper and government paper. 
Bank paper constantly retiu-ns to the Bank ; and if 
cash is not given for it, the securities at least are res- 
tored on which it was delivered. Government paper 
never returns ; because it is given away in pavment of 
a debt, and no pledge is to be redeemed. Bank 
paper has a constant tendency to return ; l)ecatiie« 
besides that every individual has an interest in retail* 
ng as little money in his hands as j>ossible ; it is ob- 
ervable that for every Bank note that is in circuIalioD^ 
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some individual or another pays interest. And no one 
pays interest for more money, or for a longer time 
than is indispensably requisite. We have already obser- 
ved that no one ever takes more money from a bank 
than is absolutely necessary for liis immediate occa- 
sions. On this account it can happen very rarely that 
more Bank money wiH come into any individual's hands 
than he has immediate occasion for. But supposing 
that it should, what does he with it ? He wishes to 
have it out of his hands, because in its present shape 
it is altogether useless to him. He accordingly sends 
It immediately to the bank to redeem his own pledges, 
if he has any. But if he has not, he gives it to some 
one who has pledges there which he wishes to redeem, 
and who gives him for it an equivalent. From this 
€P(position we think it will be. evident that it must 
be very difficult for more bank money ever to come 
into circulation than is necessary for the occasions of 
the. country $ and by consequence for any rise of 
prices, or depreciation of currency to be ejected by 
that means ; that thus there is very little importance 
in the doctrine of Mr. Thornton which has been so 
ifnplicitly received *, and that Dr. Smith's position is 
very weU founded. 

We shall endeavour to shew by another process of 
reasoning, what little truth there is in the opinion of 
Mr. Thornton. We advance a position which is di- 
flsctly the reverse of his 5 and we say that prices are 
v^ry little afiected, if- they are jaffected at all, by any 
increase or diminution of the circulating medium. 
To see the truth of this position it is necessary to re- 
collect what it is that purchases are in reality made by. 
Puschases are in fact the exchanges of commodities 
for one another ; shoes are exchanged for breeches ; 
sheep are exchanged for calico ; a man's labour for 
meat and drinks and so on. Money is only the ex- 
atrument by which these exchanges are performed. 
No man estimates the expence which he shall be able 
to roake» by the money he possesses ; but by the va- 
luable commodities he has to dispose of. The expenco 
which is made by all the individuals of the nation in 
^ yesLX is many times the amount of all the money 
in the nation \ it is made by exchanging the com- 
modities which ti^y are willing to dispose of for 
other commodities. 

It is very well established that it is the demand for 
commodities which determines their price. Jf the 
demand increase prices rise ; if it diminish prices fall. 
If then we would ascertain whether an increase in the 
circulating medium produce a rise of prices, we have 
only to examine what effect it is capable ot producing 
upon the demand for commodities. That effect, we 
think it will clearly appear, is very little. . 

The great aggregate annual demand of the country 
is made up of all that disposeable property which every 
individual is willing to^ive annually away to get other 
articles which he wants. Of this disposeable property 
•no part in strict truth ought to be considered as mone^^. 
Because no man has any money in his hands for 
which he has not given away some property of a dif- 
ferent description. Any increase made to the sum of 
this disposeable property, intended to be exchanged 
for other commodities, encreases the aggregate de- 
mand of the country^ and thus raises prices ; and any 
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diminution sinks them. But as money makes in fact, 
and in ultimate event, no part of that disposeable pro- 
perty, any increase or diminution in the quantity of it 
can have no effect on prices. 

As we are sensible, however, that such of our 
readers as have not been a good deal accustomed to 
analyze the complex ideas 'connected with this subject 
will find some difficulty in entering into this reason- 
ing, we shall suppose that the money in the country 
does form p^rt of the disposeable property of which 
the annual demand, stated above, is composed. We 
shall see that even on this supposition any possible 
increase in the circulating medium can have very little 
effect on prices. ' It is probable that the whole circu- 
lating cash of Great Britain including coin and paper 
has never exceeded 35 millions. But the annual ex- 
pence of all the inhabitants of Great Britain, the 
things of which they dispose for articles they want, 
cannot be estimated at less than 250 millions. This 
constitutes the great aggregate demand of the country. 
Let us now make a sery violent supposition j that the 
currency of the country is encreased one half. The 
250 millions of demand is then encreased by 17 mil- 
lions. The effect of this on prices would be to raise 
them about one fifteenth \ thus a commodity which 
sold before for 15 shillings, would now sell for nearly 
sixteen, or in other words at ( \ per cent, advance. 
This is the utmost effect which we think even the ad- < 
vocaies of this doctrine can suppose will be produced 
on prices by the greatest increase of the circulating^ 
medium. But surely an increase of one fifteenth on 
prices does not require an increase of one half of the 
quantity of the circulating medinm. Great pait of it 
therefore, according to the expression .of Dr. Smith, 
must necessarily overflow. 

It will be easily seen, however, that we allowed a 
great deal too much, when we said that an increase of 
15 millions in the circulating medium added 15 mil- 
lions to the great aggregate demand of the country. 
It would produce this effect, if the 15 millions were 
distributed gratis to the inhabitants of the country. 
But this it is not. For every pound of it which any 
man receives he gives an equivalent, just as he did 
for a pound of the old circulating medium. His dis- 
poseable effects therefore are not increased by what he 
receives of this 15 millions. Thus it appears that the 
great aggregate demand of the country, the power of 
the people to make purchases is not at all increased by 
this increase of the circulating medium. If the 
power of any persons to make purchases is thus in- 
creased, it must be that of the persons who issue it, 
that is the bankers. But how is their power encreased ? 
They issue it in loans ; and what they receive for it is 
only securities, which they are obliged to restore. 
Tliey indeed make interest lipon itj and to this 
amount their power of making pnrchases is increased. 
But the profits and expences of the bankers will 
not be supposed to afiect prices in any great degree. 
The accommodation granted to the nation in addi- 
tional loans to the amount of 17 millions may give 
some small additional power to make purchases. But 
it must.be equally inconsiderable with that acquired by 
the bankers in afifording these loans. However it is 
2b2 
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evident that the advantage obtained from lending 17 
millions, and the advantage obtained from borrowing 
them, is the whole amount of the power afforded 
to make purchases by the issue of 17 millions of ad- 
ditional currency. All the eftect which this can have 
on prices is too insignificant to be eUimated. 

We have been obliged to express these ideas much 
more shonly and imperfectly than the intricacy and 
importance of tlie subject required. But if we have 
been happy enouglj to make them intelligible to 
our readers, they will agree with us in the following 
conclusions ; that the currency of a country can never 
be rendered excessive by the issues of banks j that 
currency can never sustain depreciation by the magni- 
tude of these issues ; and that the unfavourable state 
of exchange in Ireland, the high price of bullion, and 
the premium on guineas must be owing to something 
ditierent from the paper issued by the bank of Ireland. 

The truth is, when the social and political state of 
Ireland is in such extreme disorder, it is not to be ex- 
pected but that her commercial slate should be in 
disorder also. That confidence which is the founda- 
tion of credit, and the soul of commerce i% in a great 
measure banished from Ireland. Paper money is cre- 
dit merely. It will naturally happen, therefore, where- 
ever confidence is not generally established, that 
specie, having an intrinsic value, will be preferred to 
paper money ; and if it be diflicult to be found, that 
people will be willing to give something to have it ra- 
ther than paper. But this depreciation is not the 
effect of excess, but of the want of confidence j and 
would take place though there werd a manifest defi- 
ciency of currency. Two causes therefore, the great 
want of confidence and credit in Ireland, and the very 
degraded state of its metallic money are sufHcitnt to 
account for all the excess in its unfavourable exchange. 
And the measures necessary to remedy this evil are 
to reform the coin, and restore order to the political 
and social state of the kingdom. Till these objects are 
accomplished, particularly this last, it is vain to look 
for order or prosperity in the commercial department 
of national affairs ; and our rulers may rely, whether 
they chuse to believe it or not, that the monstrous 
disorders in the finances of that kingdom, which we 
bad lately displayed to us so openly in parliament, 
will continue and increase ; and that land will be sold 
in as vast quantities, as those in which we know it to 
be offered to sale at present, lill Ireland will become a 
wretched waste, and a burden upon the empire. 

The principles which we have laid down in this dis- 
cussion will enable our readers tojudge for themselves 
of the doctrines maintained in the two pamphlets, 
whose titles are placed at the head of the first of these 
essays. There is another pamphlet on the same sub- 
ject lately published, of which we meant to have 
taken some notice in the course of the discussion. 
This we found,, however, would rather confuse than il- 
lustrate the doctrines we meant to cj^plaiu j for which 
reason we resolved to point out its connection with 
the subject of which we have been treating, and to 
deliver our opinion of its merits, after we had brought 
onr enquiries to a close. It is an enquiry into the real 
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explaining the nature of difiereat kinds of paper, as 
well as of metallic money j and on this account may 
be not a little useful. It advances few doctrinal points; 
some of which are conformable to the opinions stated 
above, and some are inconsistent with them. We^do 
not conceive that it would be interesting to our readers 
to enter into any minute criticism of these points. 



Political Ilistofy frotn Jwie i6 to July 1, 

FOREIGN. 

FaKvcir Statf. Trials. — ^Tbese trials have tt 
length been brought to a conclusion. Moreau, htviog 
been found guilty of maintaining an intimacy with 
the conspirators, although not actually engaged in the 
plot against the First Consul's life, has been sentenced 
to two years* imprisonment. Greorges has been con- 
demned to death, along with those accounted his most 
active partizans. Of the rest some have been ac- 
quitted, some sentenced to two yearS imprisonment, 
and others delivered over to the police for correction. 
According to the present system of French Judicature, 
a court called the Tribunal of Cassation is empowered, 
on an af^peal from those condemned, to revise, and, 
if judged proper, to alter the sentence. To this tri- 
bunal all those condemned to death, with the excep- 
tion of Georges, have appealed. This undaunted 
royalist openly avows his attachment to the exikd 
family, and prepares to mount the scafiFold as a mar- 
tyr to their cause. Emperor Napoleon has of coarse 
not omitted this fair occasion to spread abroad the re- 
nown of Iiis clemency ; and he has contrived to exer- 
cise his imperial power of pardoning in such a manner 
as to ingratiate not only himself, bat his royal boose 
with the admirers of clemency. One of the con- 
demned has been granted to the prayers of his wife, 
who threw herself at the Emperor's feet ; another has 
owed his pardon to his daughter's tears, and a third to 
the solicitations of his sister. The interviews, in 
which these females were enabled to soften the heart 
of his Majesty, were «ll obtained through the means 
of some female of the Royal Family ; the Empress, 
lier daughter, and her Highness Madame Murat, 
sitter to Bonaparte, partake in the applause of these 
glorious acts of clemency. In this farce we find the 
usages of the old court completely revived. The 
Emperor does not pardon from any reasons of state, 
but entirely from the generous movements of his own 
nature ; and the ladies of the court ire the instru- 
ments employed to move him to grace. It is said 
that Moreau's escape from the scaffold has occasiooeil 
great rejoicings among the army formerly under his 
conmiand. But Bonaparte may rest secure in regard 
to him : no party will henceforth entrust their designs 
with such a man as Moreau. 

DOMKSTIC. 

Army Bill. — ^This measure has produced atrial 
of strength between the present ministry and their op- 
ponents. The chief division in the house of Com- 
mons, took place on the question for engrossing the 
appeared for it 1205, against it 223 ; the 
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many years. Mr. Pitt, however, gave no obscure in- 
timatiou that even a defeat would not be sufficient to 
drive him from his post. The minority have not since 
made any active exertions in the house of Commons. 
—The trial of strength in the house of Lords, took 
place on the second reading of the bill. There ap- 
peared on this question, 84- contents and 70 proxies; 
50 non-contents and 1 9 proxies : tlie majority on the 
part of ministers being 34 members present and 61 
absent, making in all 85. The bill has since passed 
without further apposition ; and it is thought that the 
minister finding himself secure of a majority, will 
bring forward some other plans of magnitude before 
the prorogation of parliament. 

Lord Advocate of Scotland. — A cause of 
very great importance to the liberties of one part of 
this kingdom, has undergone a serious discussion in 
the House of Commons. A servant having been dis- 
missed by his master, a farmer in Banffshire, for at- 
tending the drills of a volunteer corps without leave, 
applied to the Lord Advocate for redress. This crown 
officer replied to the servant, that he was afraid no le- 
gal redress could be obtained : but at the same time 
he wrote to the Sheriff of the county representing the 
conduct of the farmer as a mark of disaffection, de- 
siring that his company should be avoided, that on the 
landing of die French he should be ai rested as a sus- 
pected person ; and that if his property should be des- 
troyed, he (the Lord Advocate) should do his utmost 
to prevent him from receiving any compensation. 

* These violent stretches of power in a hw officer were 
brought before the house of Commons by Mr. Whit- 
bread. The facts having been established by the pro- 
duction of a copy of the letter, Mr. Whitbread moved 
a resolution : '' that the conduct of the Honourable 
Charles Hope, in writing the said letter was illegal, 
oppressive, and contrary to his official duties.** This 
resolution he intended to follow up by a motion for 
the removal of the Lord Advocate from his office. — 
The defence urged by Mr. Hope and his friends, rested 
chiefly upon his general good character. It was 
stated also that the farmer was suspected of being as- 
sociated with a disaffected club ; that great fears were 
entertained of an immediate invasion, and that as the 
volunteers were the only force on which that part of 
Scotland had to rely for defence, it was uecessar/ that 
they should meet with no obstructions. It was al- 
ledged that stretches of power beyond the law in simi- 
lar emergencies, had been approved in former Lords* 
Advocate ; and that in all events Mr. Hope had been 
hurried into this indiscretion by the ardour of his mind, 

' and that the illegality of the action ought to be excused 
for the loyalty of the intention. By this mode of de- 
fence the allegations of the resolution and the facts on 
which it was founded, were not attempted to be dis- 

. proved ; but the palliations alledged oeing received in 
good part by the majority of the house, the motion 
was on a division negatived. 
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LITERARY. 

Royal Institution. — ^Thc several courses of the pre- 
sent season, at the Royal Institution were concluded on the 
22d ult. by Mr. Crowe's last lecture on civil architecture. 
The following is the arrangement made for the lectures and 
experiments of the ensuing season. Four more courses arc 
to be added — viz. Moral Philosophy, Music, Engraving, 
and History ; and the whole will be divided inio Christmas 
and Sprinz lectures. The former will take place from the 
10th of November to ihe£6ih of January; and the latter, 
from the 5th February to the 16th of June. Both courses 
together will include 'l?^^ lectures ; in the Christmas course 
72, and 100 in the Spring course. The professors for the 
new branches, in the order above mentioned, are the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, 1>. Crotch, Mr. Landseer, and Mr. Crowe. 

A new e<liiion of Dr. Campbell's Translation of the 
Gospels and Dissertations, witn the author's last correc- 
tions and notes, will be published about the beginning of 
August in 4 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Thomas Taylor is employed in translating into Eng- 
lish the whole of^ the works of Aristotle, with the sub- 
stance of the Commentaries of his best Greek interpreters. 

The third Volume of the Abridq:ement of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions of the Royal Society is completed. 

Rarb Collbction of Manuscripts. — ^A great literary 
treasure has lately been brought to St. Petersborgb. A rich 
friend of literature employed his stay in France, during the 
turbulent times of the revolution, in purchasing the most 
valuable and rare manuscripts of the most celebrated libra- 
ries, the greater part of which were plundered. By this 
means he was enabled to collect above QOO volumes, which, 
for their rarity and value are not perhaps to be equalled. 
He is in possession of the greater part of the manuscripts 
from which tlie TraiU de Diplomatique was compiled : 
and has also procured the rarest books of the celebrated 
Abbey of Corvey, St. Germain des pr^, the libraries of 
Seguier, the Archbishop of Sens, the Duke de la Valliere, 
&c. besides a number of the scarcest old editions. 

Natural History .^—Ciirifr, the well-known natural 
historian, has lately published a work on the species of 
animals that have l>een lost. A new investigation awaits 
him in a skeleton lately brought to Paris, of an animal 
which seems to be between the Tapir and Rhinoceros. — 
The geographer of one of the two ships which lately sailed 
under Captain Baudin on a voyage round the world, has 
lately lanaed at I'Orient from the Isle of France, bringing 
with' him some remarkable animals alive, and rare plants. 

L, P, Cottre/-ifc-^i//f«eMrf, member of several learned 
societies, has lately published a botanical work at Paris, 
inutled Hortus Gandavansis, It contains a description 
of all the plants that are cultivated in the botanical ear- 
den of the central college at GkerU, arranged according 
to the LinnKan system. This though upon a confined plan . 
is a very useful publication. 

Oriental Philosophy. — The second volume of An" 
tjuetil Duperron*s translation of the Dupnek^hai, one of 
the Indian philosophical books has been lately published at 
Paris. The first volume appeared in 1802. This work 
which is verv scarce even in India contains the ancient and * 
secret doctrines of tlie four sacred books of the Hindoos. 
M. Anquetil Duperron is at present en^;aged in preparing a 
dictionary and grammar of the Samcrtt language, which 
will slinrdy appear. These will afford contiderable &cility 
to the investigation of Eastern literature. 

The Italian Cabinet. — M. Benkowitz has published 
in Germany a work intided The Italian Cabinet. The 
contents of this work are divided into seven parts :— 1. Mi- 
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»crali and species of Lava ; 2. Bronses; 3. Etruscan, Ro- 
man, and J&^vptiaa vases; 4. Shells found in the Gulf of 
Naples; 5. Notices of the moat distinguished persons at 
pre«ent liviBg in Rome and Naples; o. Engravings from 
Rome and Naples ; 7. Accounts of the present state of the 
Fmc Arte there. 

Frbbdom of the Germak Press.— The vtrork lately 
7>ublished under the title of Napoleon Bonaparte and the 
French naihn under his Government, and which had im- 
medlatelv been suppressed at Leipzig, Hanovf r, Bruns- 
wick and Franckfort, under severe penalties, has since been 
also confiscated in Suabia by the Bavarian government. It 
has, however, been translated into English, and has just 
issued from the press in one 8vo volume. 

Swedish Press.— There are at present in Sweden thirty- 
UK printing-offices, of wliich there are thirteen at Stock- 
holm, two at Gotlienbuig, two at Lund, and one each in 
nineteen other towns. The number of Journals printed in 
these offices is as folloY?^:— at Stockholm five, at Gothen- 
burg four, at Upsal, Calmar, and Linkoping, two each, 
and one each at fourteen other towns : to each Journal is 
added a sheet for news {intciligenz hlatt). In Paris alone 
there are 450 printers and booksellers ; the number in Lon-* 
don is much greater, and out of all comparison in regard 
to trade and wealth. 

I^iTERARY Lottery. — A large collection of books, to 
the value of 500,000 rubles {£(y2,bOO) is, by the iiermis- 
^lon of his Imperial Majesty, to be dis|)osed of at Moscow 
byway of lottery. The printed catalogue contains 145 
pa^es, and enumerates 26'l2 Russian books with their 
prices. As this undertaking is the first of the kind in Rus- 
sia, and as the Catalogue itself affords much curious infor- 
mation with regard to the present state of literature in that 
empire, it has excited v«^rv general attention. The largest 
pnae amounts to 10,000 rubles, {£\,250) worth of book?. 
Tlicfe are besides 35,000 other prizes, the least of which is 
of the value of 10 rubles. His Imperial Majesty has pur- 
chased 1000 tickets, the produce of which is to be distri- 
buted among the various citablishments for public instruc- 
tion. 

SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

The Riwards conferred li^ the Soci^yfor the Encou- 
ragement qf Arts, Manfactures, and Commerce, were pre- 
sented the SQth of May to the respective Candidates, hu his 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk, the President, in the foU 
lowing order : 

I» Agriculture.- To J. C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. of 

Belle-Isle. Winandermere, for planting 814,956 timber 

trees ; class t?3 ; the gold medal. 
To J. A. Borron, Esq. Warrington, for planting 600,000 

osiers; class 14; the gold medal. 
To John Shirreff, Esq. Captain Head, for preserving turnips 

in wmter; class 51 ; the gold medal, or thirty guineas. 
To Thomas Plowman, Esq. Broome, in Norfolk, for an 

unproved sheepfold; the gold medal. . 

"^^r'-t^-P"'*^®"'^-^-^- B«"e-Isle, Winandermere 

for Drams extending (5000 yards ; the gold medal. 

To Mr. WiUiam Watson, North Middleton, near Belford, 

Northumberland, for the comparative culture of turnins- 

the silver medal. * * 

To John Hutton, Esq. Marskc, near Richmond, Yorkshire, 

_ for planting 19 acres with forest trees; the silver medal. ' 

To Mr. William Pearce, Landewednack, near Helston, 

Cx>rnwaU, for unremitted industry; the silver medal, and 

fifteen gumeas. 

In Chemistry.— To Sir. H. Enplcfield, Bart Tilney- 
street, for lake from madder, the gold medal. 

To l)r. William Dyce, Aberdeen, for a mine of manganese, 
4be gokJ medal. ^ ' 
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To Mr. Matthew Gr^gson, Liveq>ool, for useful applica- 
tions of burnt articles, the gold modal. 
To J. Machlachlan, Esq. C^cutta, for accounts of the 

Eastern red dyes, and mineral producu, the sQver medal. 
Ik Polite Art».—To Miss Elizabeth Penman, Glasgow, 

for an original painting of a youug lady ; class 127 > tke 

gold medal. 
To Miss Elizabeth Cruttwell, Hammersmith, for a drawing 

copied from Bartolozzi's print of Silence; class 128; the 

silver medal. 
To Miss Harriet Cough, Pontatawee Cottage* near Neath, 

Glamorganshire, for a crayon drawing of the Embassador 

of Peace, from an idea in Blacklocrs poems; the silver 

medal. 
To Miss Grindall, Lower Brcrke-street, Grosvenor-square, 

for a drawing of the Holy Family, copied from an origi- 
nal of Francesco Vaunis ; the silver medal. 
To Miss Sophia Charlotte Day, Lower Bryanstone-street, 

Portman-square, for a black chalk drawing of the Virgin 

and Child ; the silver medal. 
To Miss Spur^eon, Lowestoft, Suffolk, for copies of two 

miniature pamtinss; the silver medaL 
To Miss Andree, Hatton Garden, for an oil painting of a 

Child with Fruit ; the silver medal. 
To John Churchman, Es^. for geographical and topogra- 
phical improvement ; the silver medal. 
To Miss Matilda Lowry, Titchfield-street, for an original 

view from Hampstead; class 131 ; the gold pallet. 
To Mr. George Shepherd, Radclifi'e-row, City-road, for an 

original view of St. Augustine's Gate, in Canterbury;- 

class 132; the greater silver pall^. 
To Mr. Heniy Corbould, Jobn-street, Fitzroy-sqoaie, for 

an original historical drawing of Mars and fiellona; class 

133; the sold pallet. 
To Mr. W. Heseitine, Bromlev, near Bow, for an orisina! 

historical drawing of the Murder of Lady Macdonand 

her Children ; class 134; the greater sih*e!r pallet. 
To Mr. G. Jones, Great Portland-street, for an original 

historical drawing from Oss'ian's Poems ; the lesser silver 

pallet. 
To Mr. Middiman, Lower Grafton-street, for a print en- 
graved b)» him from Zucarelli; class 135; the goki medal. 
To Mr. Henry Hole, near the Botanic garden, Liverpool, 

for an engraving on wood ; class 145 ; the gold pallet. 
To Mr. Ricnard Austin, jun. Paurs-alley, fSrhican, for a 

wood engraving of Yorick*s Monument; class 147 ; the 

greater silver pallet. 
To Mr. J. Carey, for a map of Cardiganshire ; the gold 

medal. 
To Mr. J. S. Hal^}enny, Stafford-place, Pimlico, for an 

outline of the Apollo Bel\adere; class 129; the greater 

silver pallet. 
To Mr. H.D.Thielcke, Stafford-place, Pimlico, for an 

outline of the Apollo fielvidere; class 129; the lesser 

silver pallet. 

Iv Manufactures.- To Mr. James Birch, Tavistock- 
mews, Tavistock- street, Tottenham-court-road, for an 
improved Swivel Loom ; twenty-five guineas. 

To Mr. James Pickard, Skinner-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
for an improved Engine Loom ; twenty guineas. - 

In Mechanics. — To the Chevalier A. N. Edelecrantz of 
Sweden, Knt. of the Polar Star, for a safety vatix for 
steam engines ; the silver medal. 

To Mr. William Hardy, Chapel-street, for a method of 
banking the balance of a time-keeper ; thirty guineas. 

To Mr. Thomas Holden, of Petworth, in Susses, for a 
machine to do all the thread-work in shoemaking stand- 
ing ; fifteen guineas. 

To tne Rev. D. Pape, Penn, near Wolverhampton, for im* 
provmg Rye harbour ; the gold medal. 
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To Captain Brodie» Royal Navy» Ixith ; for Marine Im- 
provements ; the golci medal. 

To Mr. R. Seppings, Chatham-yard, for obviating the ne- 
cessity of htung ships \ the gold medal. 

To Mr. George Walby, Goswel-street, for a hammer for 
making troweb ; the silver medal and forty guineas. 

To Mr. George Dodd, Duke-street, Portland-place, for an 
improved gun lock ; the silver medal, and ten guineas. 

To Mr. James Rawlinson, Derby, for an improved colour 
mill ; the silver medal, and ten guineas. 

To Mr. J. M. Elliot, Lttde Castle-street, for an improved 
repeating watch ; thirty guineas. 

Ix Colonies and Trade.— ^To J. W. Clarke, Esq. for 

the culture of hemp ; the gold medal. 
To Mr. Jacob Schneider, \ ork. Upper Canada, 'for the 

culture of hemp; class 188; the gold medal, or 100 

dollars. 
To Mr. Daniel Mosher, Kingston, Upper Canada, for the 

culture of hemp; cbss 180; the silver medal, or 80 

dollars. 
To Walter Baine, Esq. Greenock, for curing white herrings; 

the silver medal. 

The Rev .William Pierrepoint of Burton-Park, Sussex, has 
communicated tothe Society of Arts a method for feeding lean 
and fattenii^ other stock by means of potatoes prepared in 
an oven. Tnis method firom several experiments seems to 
answer still better than one which we formerly mentioned 
of feeding catde by means of steamed potatoes. The for- 
mer process requires much less fuel than the latter, and is 
therefore much cheaper. It will be found detailed at length 
in the uansactions ot the Society for the encouragement of 
arts, inanu£ictures, and commerce. 

Art ofRIstorxno Decayed Boors, &c. — ^J. Vialard, 
mt Paris, has been employed for several years on the art of 
l^torins, or re^erating, books, designs, outlines, prints, 
&c The public is primarily indebted to the learned Chap- 
tal for this valuable discovery ; but Vialard has carried it to 
a,bi^h d^ree of perfection. He acknowledges that he has 
had instructions from the best masters ; and that he has dis- 
covered nothing peculiar in th^ art, but the iniprovemant of 
it, both in the use and in the composition of acid liquors, 
and in having been the , first to render it applicable to the 
purposes of commerce. His £rst lessons were given by M. 
Roux, whose talents for the repairing of prmts are above all 
eulogium. He is indebted to M. R^r, an excellent artist 
in all that relates to the purification of oils, for his acquain- 
tance with the composition of acids. M. Heraud, an apo- 
thecary, now residing at Briondes, has likewise communi- 
cated the result of his obsenations ; and the experiments 
which theyiiavc made together, have been so much the 
more useful, in that they have conducted Citizen Vialard to 
the composition of a new liquor, indispensable for removing 
greasy substances, and recovering paper that is mouldy, 
rotten, and even damaged by sea water. M. Bozerian, the 
elder, whose ralents are well-known, has communicated the 
process of restoring to paper tlie strong tone which it had 
lost, either from its antiquity, or from its having been 
stained by acids. His judicious observations have been of 
singular help in dilBcuIt circumstances. Citizen Vialard has 
not been discouraged in his career by the very many difficul- 
ties which lie has met with, and which might be con- 
sidered as almost insurmountable. His first experiments 
served to strengthen his conBdence. The flattering testi- 
monies of the Con^crvatiKs of the National Libraries, and 
of others, the most distinguished by their knowledge of 
ancient books, attracted the regards of the learned societies, 
all of whom ^ave pronounced in his favour. Citizen Via- 
lard can now, therefore, announce both to the amateurs, 
and to those engag^ in trade, the infallible means of res- 
^ring valuable articles, the antiquity xii \Y^b. is a fresh 



call upon our gratitude to the inventors of the typographic 
art ; but whose bad condition seems to say to the proprie- 
tors, hoiiie uos tangere — ^Touch us not. According to 
Citizen Vialard, the manutention (or handling) of spoiled 
paper is familiar to him. He is well acc^uainted witn the 
dinerence of printer*s ink, and the superior care that is re- 
quired in meodling with what has been used in one age, to 
what has been used in another. The composition of dif- 
ferent acid liquors renders the application of them more 
easy and safe ; and he avers that lie can make a splendid 
book of one that is worm eaten, mouldy, rotten, and tlmt 
has been even drenched in the sea water j and that books in 
this deplorable state, which have been consigned to him, 
have recovered their former beauty and freshness. 

New vegetable Acid. — M. Klaproth, in Shercr's 
Journal of Chemistry, has giyen a paper on the nature of 
a saline substance observed and collected in the botanical 
garden of Palermo, by Mr. Thomson, on the bark of the 
white mulberry tree {Aforus alhn). This matter was of a 
brownish colour ; it covered and even penetrated the bark. 
Its taste was nearly similar to that of the succinic acid 
On coals it swelleu up slighdy and burned, leaving an 
earthy residuum. A thousand parts of water dissolved 
thirty-five parts of this salt warm, and fifteen cold. By , 
evaporation it gave crystals in needles united in a radiated- 
form, and of a pale woad colour, Barytes formed i^o.pre-^ 
cipitate in the solution of thb salt. Alkaline carbonates 
occasioned in it a brown deposit, which by calcination 
passed to white, and then dissolved with eflefvetcence in 
nitric acid. The sulphuric and oxalic acids occasioned in a 
nitric solution of it jjrecipitates, which indicated the pi^c- 
sence of lime. Acetitc of lead formed in it an insoluble 
precipitate, reducible on burning coals. Nitrate of silvci-, 
brown, brilliant, and light scales. These exiierinients in- 
duced M. Klaproth to conclude that the salt collected on. 
the bark of the mulberry tree was composed of lime and a 
particular vegetable acid. M. Klaproth proposes to call this 
acid the mofonilic, and its saline combinations moronitates. 

New Metal extracted prom Platina. — In a late . 
sitting of the National Institute, Collet Oescostils, engineer 
of mines, read a memoir, in which h^ announced the dis- 
covery of a new metal found in great abundance in the 
black dust left by platina when dissolved in the nitro-mu- 
riatic acid. The pnncipal properties of this metal are : It 
gives a red colour to the triple salts of platina ; with 
the triple ammoniacal salt of platina it is precipitated : 
it is easily reduced: it dissolves readily in acids, even the 
nitro-muriatic, when in the metallic state ; the oxides are 
green or blue, or at least communicate these colours to the 
acids in which thev are dissolved : these oxides seem to be 
volatile, &c. C. liescostils found also that the sand which 
accompanies platina contains titanium when suscqitible of 
attraction by the magnet, and that when not so it contains 
chrome. In the same sitting Fourcroy and Vauquelin pre- 
sented a memoir also on this new metal. Thev stated, that 
having known that C. Descoiils had made tbe discoverv, . 
they were unwilling to dispute with him that honour, aiid 
that they had waited till he should announce it before tl^ay 
publishe<l a large work they have composed on that subject. 

The oliferous China Radish.— This plant has been 
cultivated of late years in Piedmont and the Milanese. 
From 3 J ounces of seed a farmer named Grand i obtained 
a produce of 583 pounds, which yielded 200tbs. of oil. 
It IS employed for culinary uses and burns as utII a^ the 
c<mimon rO. They are sown in the Milanese in March, or 
the beginning of April. The land is ploughed in autumn, 
and again before the seed is sown, but not manured. It is 
then rolled, so that the seed is covered about half an inch. 
The plants are thinned so as to leave at least a distance 
between them of 2V inches. If broken by hail or other 
accidents^ they push np new shoots^ 



]\f ETHoo OF TATTEvivG PiGtoNS. — ^M. Parmcnlicr re- 
commends the following method of fattening pigeons for 
the table. When the little animals have attained the 20th 
dav, and when the tinder part of them begin to be covered 
with feathers, and the quills to appear, take them out of the 
dove cote, put theni in a nest br themseU*es, and cover 
them with a basket that will excfiide the light but admit 
the air. Twice a day. early in the morning and early in the 
evening, feed them with Indian com soaked for 24 hours 
in w^ter. Open the bills gently and make each -according 
to his size and species swallow from 80 to 100 grains. 
Continue this for 10 or 15 days, and the pigeons will be (at 
and delicate. 

ANTiQuitiES. — In digging the eanal of Ai^uemortcs at 
Beaucairc, tombs, earthen' \'ascs, and copper rmgs of great 
anti(]uity have been discovered. These tombs which are at 
the distance of about 1 500 toises from the present course 
of the Rhone, consist . of large chambers of uncut stone 
placed vertically, joined to each other without ccmciit or 
mortar, atid coVered with stones of the same form. Some 
of them contain human bones in such good preser- 
vation that the structure of them with their difterent laminas 
can be easily distinguished. In some others %vcre found 
earthen vessels glazed and unslazed, with four handles, in 
the form of cinerary urns. There were found also some 
amphortE containing- copper rings or bracelets which the 
ancients and particularly tnc Gauls wore on their arms. 

'^HyDROGR.\pHY. — An officer manv years in the army in 
the East Indies being struck with Mr. Churchman's idea 
of reducing to a system all the changes of the land gaining 
on the sea, and vice versa has made known these facts. 
He was acquainted with a lady who died at Madras in the 
year 1797, at the advanced age of 96 years, who used 
to say that the sea had encroaciied there about 3 English 
miles' within her remembrance; tliat some years ago a row 
of cocoa nut trees stood in the place where ships now ride 
at anchor. From the time he left India in 1794, until his 
return there in 1799, the sca had encroached so much as to 
cause the beach-house belonging to the customs which 
stood at tlie south end of the fort to be removed three miles 
to the north of it, and that the sea at that place continued 
to encroach gradually on the land every year. 

DisiifFECTiNG Air by muriatic acid Gas. — A 



BY MURIATIC ACID liAS.*— A re- 
port has been made to the class of physical and ma- 
thematical sciences of the French National Institute, 
on the means of disinfectinz air, and preventing conta- 
gion, on which a treatise had been read by Guyton. 
From this report where a variety of cxjKriments arc de- 
tailed, it appears that the most emcient agent for tliis pur- 
pose is mwriaiic acid gas, which is to be employed in 
greater or less quantities according to circumstances.' The 
class has approved of the report, and decreed that Guyton 
should be requested to give a succinct explanation of his 
method. It nas also resolved that government should be 
rcfpiested to employ fumigations of this acid in all tlie hos- 
pitals, lazarettos, and vessels of the country. 

Acid Fomigatiovs'for Infected Cattle. — T. Ra- 
sori has lately communicated to M. Guyton Morveau the 
re.suh of some experiments made with acid fumigittions to 
destrov contagious clL^eases among cattle. Six oxen, which 
bad lor several davs been attacked by an epizootic fever, 
died, though acid fumrigations tvere employed. A cow was 
confined in a cow-house, where their straw and ,evcn the 
body of one of them had been left, and continued there 
forty days, durins which fumigations with oxymuriatic acid 
gas were regularly made. The cow remained in good 
health, and showed no symptoms, of disease. Sixty-two 
oxen, all evidently diseaseil, and of which eight were al- 
most dying, were shut up in two cow-houses where similar 
fumigations were made.^ fifty-two of them were perfectly 
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cured, though housed with the infected cattle. The author 
asks, whether they might not have been cured without the 
us^ of the fumigations ? 

HoRNEMAN, THE Traveller. — ^The Danish consul at ' 
Tripoli, M. Nisseri, saw in September last, at the house of 
the Pacha's minister, Alt Muhamed Dghies, a merchant of 
Fezzan, who had arrived with the caravan, and who had 
been at Buran. From this merchant he learned that 
Horneman the celebrated traveller, who was kno%vn at that 
place under the name of Jussuf, had let out for Gondash ' 
m order to proceed to the coast for the purpose of returning 
to Europe. 

Extinguishing Fires. — M. Driuzzi has iuA-ented a 
kind of liquor which in certain cases prevents combustion. 
It consists of two parts of comtnon soda dissolved in seven 
pints of water, which is reduced to two-thirds by ebullition, 
and strained through a piece of dotti. Tlie liquor has no 
more effect on Yrood however than common' water, but 
it is very useful in extinguishing fires produced by oily, fat, 
and bituminous substances. 

Voif Humboldt. The traveller. Von Humboldt, 

whose scientific researches we have ie>'eral times had occa- 
sion to notice, died lately at Acapulco of the yellow fever. , 

Bust of Casti. — The celebrated sculptor, Coiuilif, 
professor of that art in the Athen^e of Turin, has execated 
a beautiful bust of the lately deceased Italian poet CasH, 
for the vice-president of that republic. The following in- 
scription, wntten by the poet himself is placed upon it : 
" Casti — cut, miro. carmina, dicere, vcrum — mV. vetuitJ* 

German Concordat.— The Ex-Jesuit, father ZalKn- 
gcr, who has made himself kni^wn by a \*ariety of writings^ 
and fbr a long time Rector of the Jesuit Colle^ at Augs- 
burg, has at the instance of the papal auditor Troni, been - 
sent for from Augsburg to Rome, to give his advice in re- 
gard to the arrangement of a Concordat between the Poj^e 
and Germany. 

CoMMERCiAh Acade!hy. — The merehants of Moscow, 
have lately established a Comtnercial Academy for the in- 
struction of the poor children and orphans of merehant*. 
The Empress Dowager having been solicited to patronize it, 
she received the request in the most gracious manner, and 
with such assurances of protection and assistance as lea\'es 
no room to doubt that this establishment will soon be 
placed on the most flourishing footing. 

Peksa Academy. — ^Thc equestrian order of our govern- 
ment, instigated by a desire to promote the public welfare, 
and being conscious that the hrst ssep towards this is the 
propagation of knowledge, have endowed the academy of 
this citvwith the vearly sum of 2,. 'lOO rubles (^12) for 
which tlicy have receivecl a distinguished mark of his Im- 
perial Majesty's approbation. 

Russian Military and Civil Lectures.— By order 
of the Emi^eror public lectures have besun to be delivered 
in the Artillery- Corps, on Mathematics, Phvsics, Chemistry, 
&c. The lecturers are men distinguished for their know- 
ledge and talents. The officers arc under the necessity of 
dilicenilv attending these lectures, as thev cannot in future 
be promoted without a very strict inquiry into their pro- 
ficiency in the above branches. The Minister of the Inte^ 
rior. Count Kotschubei, has also appointed men of eminence 
to driver lectures to the voung officers emploved in his de- 
partment, in order to render them more capable of properly 
discharging their duties to the state. 
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